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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Whilst we find books of reference in most departments .of sciences and 
literature in connection with European countries, daily becoming cheaper and 
more abundant, those who investigate and seek for information regarding the 
sources of British India, or any of the Scientific and economic subjects connec- 
ted with Eastern Countries, still meet with much difficulty and hindrance, 
owing to the necessity of consulting numerous authors whose works are scarce 
or costly. And as some inquirers are without the pecuniary means of procur- 
ing all the requisite books and Journals, or find it impossible to procure them 
at any cost, whilst others want leisure or opportunity for such extensive 
research, it is evident that progress in these branches of knowledge would be 
greatly facilitated, by collecting and condensing this widely dispersed in- 
formation, thereby enabling future inquirers to gain some acquaintance with 
the results of the investigations made by the many diligent and laborious in- 
dividuals, who have devoted a great portion of their time to collecting 
information over the vast areas of Southern Asia. 

My avocations while employed in India, more particularly in the past 
seven yehrs, have rendered necessary for me a collection of books of reference 
relating to India and the East, ^somewhat more numerous and varied in 
character than private individuals generally possess ; whilst my employment a 
Secretary to the Madras Central Committees for the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Universal Exhibition held in 1855, in 
Paris, and the Madras Exhibition of 1857, combined with my duties (since 
1851), as Officer in Charge of the Government Central Museums, have brought 
under my notice a rare variety of Eastern products and subjects of interest; 
and thinking that, before quitting the countries in which I have dwelt for nearly 
a quarter of a century, I might, with advantage leave to my successors in a 
portable form, the notes made on the products of the East that have come 
under my notice, combined with an abstract of useful information respecting 
these contained in my books, 1 have been led to show the results in the present 
shape. 

A work of this aim and character might doubtless fully occupy the life 
time of several men attainments ; and this Cyclopedia of India and Eastern and 
Southern Asia, may therefore be regarded only as a first attempt towards the 
kind of book, the want of which has been long and generally felt. But although 
fully conscience of its incompleteness in many respects, yet, I trust it may still 
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be received with all imperfections and omissions, as a useful and opportune 
addition to Asiatic literature ; at least by those who recognize the greatness of 
the sayrng of Emmerson, that “the thing done avails, and not what is said 
about it; and that an “original sentence, or a step forward, is worth more than 
all the censors’”* ** which may be made by such as are disposed to find fault, or 
who would demand in a work of this kind, a degree of perfection unattainable 
on a first trial. 

The book is merely a novelty in form, the matter it contains being as old 
as our possessions in India : it is simply a compilation of the facts and scientific 
knowledge, which authors and inquirers have been amassing and communicat- 
ing since then, to one and another and the public. But, “in our time, the higher 
walks of literature have been so long and so often trodden, that whatever any 
individual may undertake, it is scarcely possible to keep out of the foot steps of 
his precursors”, t and this Cyclopedia. I may, therefore, avow to be put an 
endeavour to make generally available, in a condensed form, the information 
acquired by those who have in any way investigated the natural or manu- 
factured products of Southern Asia, or have at any time made its arts or 
natural history the subjects of inquiry. Some of those whose writings I have 
made use of, have long since gone to their account, but many a labourer yet 
alive may find the result of his labours embodied here ; and I have done 
this freely, because even those whose writings I have most largely drawn, 
will acknowledge that the quaint old lines of Chaucerft still apply with full 
force; viz. that, 


“Out of the old field, as man sayeth, 

Cometh all his new corn fro’ year to years; 

So out of old books, in good faith, 

Cometh all this new Sciences that men lere" 

Indeed, I have rather sought to collect and condense accurate and well 
ascertained facts than to present novelties; for originality is but too often 
unconscious or undetected limitation. Byron, years ago, remarked that all 
pretensions to it are ridiculous; and a wiser one than Byron has told us that 
“there is nothing new under the sun.” But if there be nothing absolutely new 
in this work, I hope it may yet be found to contain much which to many was 
unknown before; and which for want of books, liesure, or opportunity, may 
have debarred them from learning. 

The Cyclopedia is not intended to comprise the whole Science of Botany, 
nor that of Medicine or Zoology; nor to instrust in all the matters useful in 
Commerce or the Arts; but, whether examined for information or ammuse- 
ment, the botanist, the medical practitioner, the naturalist and the merchant. 


*English Traits p. 5 

tSalad for the Social, p. 317 
ttibid, page 321. 
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may perhaps each find something in it which, from his engagements he did not 
know before, or though once knowing he may have again forgotten. In both 
cases, the work may prove useful, since old thoughts are often like old cloths; 
put away for a time, they become apparently new by brushing up. It 
would have been better perhaps, had a work of this kind been undertaken 
years ago, or even now were it made the joint effort of several persons : 
indeed, to render it in any way complete, would call for the resources at the 
command of a Government rather than of individuals; but we cannot have 
every thing at the time we wish, nor in the way we wish, and it is better to have 
some one undertake it and do it the best way he can, now, than to postpone it 
to some further indefinite period. 

With a view therefore of laying a foundation as a starting point for future 
inquirers, I now undertake the commencement of a work, towards which I hope 
to receive from many quarters aid and support as I proceed : being thereby 
enabled either to produce future enlarged and improved editions of the work 
my self, placing it, as I hope, within the reach of all, or seeing that task taken 
up here after, by younger men, with more time and opportunities then are now 
before me. A dinner of fragments is often said to be best dinner, and in the 
same way, there are few minds that might furnish some instructions and 
entertainment, from their scraps, odds and ends of knowledge. Those who 
cannot weave a uniform web, may atleast produce a piece patchwork; and 
any items of information sent to me will be very acceptable. 

There is another difficulty which inquirers in this country have had to 
meet and struggle with ; I allude to the many languages and dialects in use in 
India and Eastern Asia, and subsequently the variety of scientific, national, or ^ 
even local names, by which the same thing is known. The only means of 
overcoming this difficulty was to frame a copious index of Contents; for Pope 
has well said that, 

“Index learning turns no student pale, 

yet holds the eel of science by the tail.” 

This Indexing will add to the bulk of the book, but greatly also to its value as 
a work of reference; and will be carefully completed. 


1858 


Edward Balfour 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The first edition with its two Supplements contained 29,870 names and 
the work was favourably received by the public and press. But my acquintance 
with these countries did not permit me to regard that number as other than a 
foundation for an enlarged and improved edition, and this second edition will 
contain about 100,000 names, under which much connected with India and 
with Eastern and Southern Asia will be found. 

I have spared neither time nor labour to make the present edition as 
perfect as possible, but a Cyclopedia must necessarily ever be progressive. 


1871 


Edward Balfour 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


FT^HE first edition of this Cyclopaedia was published in 1858 in India, the 
second, also in India, in 1873, and the years 1877 to 1884 inclusive 
have been occupied in revising it for publication in England. During this 
process, every likely source of further information has been examined, and 
many references made. I am under obligations to many learned men, to the 
Secretariat Officers of the Indian Governments, and to the Eecord and Lib’^ary 
Officers of the India Office, Colonial Office, and British Museum, for their ready 
response to my applications for aid. 

This edition contains 35,000 articles, and 16,000 index headings, relating 
to an area of 30,360,571 square kilometers (11,722,708 square mileis), peopled 
by 704,401,171 souls. In dealing with subjects in quantities of such magnitude, 
oversights and points needing correction cannot but have occurred ; but it is believed 
that errata are not many, and will be of a kind that can be ^adily remedied. 

It is inevitable that difficulties in transliteration should be experienced 
owing to the variously accented forms which some words assume even among 
tribes of the same race, also to the different values accepted in many languages 
for the same letters, and especially to the want of correspondence in the letters 
of the several Eastern alphabets ; but in this work traditional and historical 
spelling has not been deviated from, and the copious Indices will guide to 
words of less settled orthography. 

Men of the same race, habits, and customs, plants and animals of the same 
natural families, genera, and even species, are so widely distributed throughout the 
South and East of Asia, that local histories of them are fragmentary and 
incomplete. India in its ethnology, its flora and fauna, can therefore only 
be fairly dealt with by embracing a wider area. This is the reason why 
the Cyclopaedia and my work on the Timber Trees include all Eastern and 
Southern Asia, the regions, the areas and populations of which may be thus 
indicated : — 
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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


INDIA, 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 

j Square Kilometers. 

Population. 

Caucasus, Russian, 

472,666 

5,546,554 

Trans-Caspian, do. ... 

327,068 

203,000 

Central Asia, do. ... 

3,017,700 

6,036,000 

Independent Turkoman Region, 

206,500 

450,000 

Khiva, 

57,800 

700,000 

Bokhara, Thignan, Karategin, etc.. 

239,000 

2,130,000 

Arabia, ..... 

3,156,600 

5,000,000 

Persia, . • 

1,647,070 

7,653,000 

Afghanistan and Provinces, 

721,664 

4,000,000 

Kafiristan, ..... 

51,687 

500,000 

China Proper, .... 

4,024,690 

350,000,000 

China Provinces, . 

7,531,074 

21,180,000 


11,555,764 

371,200,000 

Corea, ..... 

236,784 

8,500,000? 

Japan and Provinces, 

382,447 

36,357,212 

British India and Feudatories, 

8,774,193 

252,541,210 

Nepal, Bhutan, .... 

234,000 

3,300,000 

French India, .... 

508 

276,649 

Portuguese India, .... 

3,355 

444,987 

Ceylon, ..... 

24,702 

2,606,930 

Further India— 



British Burma, .... 

229,351 

3,707,646 

Manipur, ..... 

19,675 

126,000 

Tribes south of Assam, 

65,500 

200,000 

Burma, Independent, 

457,000 

4,000,000 

Siam, . . . j 

726,850 

5,750,000 

Annam, ..... 

140,500 

21,000,000 

• PVench Cochin-China, 

59,456 

1,597,013 

Cambodia, ..... 

83,861 

890,000 

Malacca, Independent, 

81,500 

300,000 

Straits Settlements, 

; 3,742 

390,000 

Islands — 



Andamans, ..... 

6,497 

14,500 

Nicobars, ..... 

1,772 

5,500 

Sunda Islands, Moluccas, 

1,693,757 

28,867,000 

Philippines, Spanish Indies, 

296,182 

6,300,000 

Netherland India, .... 

677,038 

27,154,054 

New Guinea and Papuan Islands, 

785,362 

[ 807,956 

British Northern Borneo, 

57,000 

150,000 

Australia, ..... 

... 

2,193,200 

Tasmania, ..... 


115,705 

New Zealand, .... 


489,933 

Total, excluding Australia, Tasmania, 

30,360,571 sq.kil. 

704,401,171 

and New Zealand, 

11,722,708 8<i. ra. 



I am under obligations to Messrs. Morrison & Gibb for their careful press- 
work. All that their art could do has been done to aid me in keeping the 
work in a compact form. 


2 Oxford Square, Hyde Park» 
London, 24^/t Ma\j I88r>. 


EDWARD BALFOUR. 
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A 

A, a. — In the English language, the ordinary 
Bonnds, long or short, are as a in many ; a in all, 
and as & iu municipal. It has representative 
letters and sounds in all the languages of the 
south and east of Asia. In Arabic, Persian, and 
Urdoo or Hindustani, the letter alif and the vowel 
mark zabr have almost similar sounds to the 
long and short a of the English, as in that part 
of the ozin or Mahomedan call to prayers, Allaho 
AkbUr, Allilhd AkbiTr, retaining tne long sound 
invariably when in the middle or end of a word. 
In Tamil, the English A and &, long and short, 
are represented by two initial letters equal to a 
and & ; and all the consonants have the inherent 
sound of short a, thus k&, n&. In Telugu, the 
short & is represented by the letter tl initial, 
and by a mark placed on the top of a consonant. 
The long a initial has the same sound os a in 
anger. 

AAOH, Aid, or Atche. Tam. Morinda citri- 
folia ; M. multiflora. See Dyes. 

AADAL. Arad. Sacks for carrying pro- 
visions, on camels. 

AAKAL. Arad. The fillet of the Arabs; a 
rope or woollen band, or of other material, which 
the Arab twists round his head covering. 

AALIN NAR. Maleal. Fibre of the Ficus 
Indies, the banvan tree. 

AAT-ALARI. Tam. Polygonum barbatum. 

AB. Pers., Hind. Water. Hence Abi, wateiy. 
Also Ab-kari, the distillation of alcoholic fluids, 
the strong waters of Europeans; and in use as 
a revenue term in British India for the excise 
branch which superintends the licence to sell all 
kinds of intoxicating substances, as arrack, toddy, 
opium, etc. Do-ab, literally two waters, the terri- 
toiy or me8op>otamia between two rivers. Panj- 
ab, five waters or five rivers: that territorv in 
the north-west of British Inoia through which 
several rivers flow. 

ABA or Abba, Arab., in Egypt called Abayeh, 
is a cloak woven of camel or goat's hair, worn by I 
all classes of the Arab races, known to Europeans | 


in the Persian Gult as a camoline. It is made 
in the Bedouin tents. It is of every degree ns 
to quality and ornamentation, and varying in 
price from one or two dollars to a hundred dollars, 
—the last a marvel of softness and beauty, con- 
sidering the material used. To the common 
working Arab the aba is often the sole article 
of clothing. 

ABACA BRAVA, the wild or mountain 
abaca of the Philippines, a variety of the Manilla 
I hemp plant, Musa textilis, the fibres of which 
serve for making ropes, cidled agotag and amo- 
quid in the Bicol language. — Ro^'$ Fib, PlanU, 

ABAD. Peks. a postfix to districts of count^ 
and towns, as Arungabad, Dowlatabad, Allahabad, 
Farrakhabad, Hyderabad, and used by almost all 
the^ races of British India to indicate towns in 
which Mahomedans have ruled. Abadi is an 
inhabited or peopled place. Abadi -raqba, the 
area under tillage. 

ABAK. Arab. Mercury. 

AB-AMBAR, in Persia, large underground 
reservoirs lined with brick, filled by kanata, or 
by collecting the rain of a wide area. They are 
covered in by vaulted roofs of masonry, and a 
flight of steps leads down to the water. 

ABAR-MURDAH. Pers. Sponge. 

ABA SIN. PusHT, The river Indus; lit. 
father of rivers. 

ABASSA, sister of the khalif Harun ur Rashid, 
by whom she was married to Jafar, his vizir, 
under a condition which was not adhered to. 
There are extant some Arabic verses by her on 
the subject of her love for Jafar. 

ABBAS, a dynasty of kbalifs, who reigned 
at Baghdad, from a.d. 749-50 to 1258-9 (a.u. 
182 to 656), when Baghdad was besi^ed and 
taken by Hulaku, grandson of Chengiz Khan, 
and the khalif Muetesem put to death. They 
are known to Europeans as the Abbassides. See 
A1 Abbas; Khalifak 

ABBASSL Pers. A curved broad -Uaded 
scimitar. 

ABBAYE. Beno. The head man of a village. 

ABBOTTABAD, in lat 84* 9' N., and long. 78* 
9' £., a small military and civil station, K.K.E. of 



ABBOTT, JAMES. 


ABD-US-SHAMS. 


Chdmba, at n .J^ovc tho son. of 4120 feet. 

It is the heaihijitarUTs of the linzarn district of the 
Panjab. The <listri( t in inhabited by the Kharal, 
Dlmnd, Boi, Jjidun, and other Mnssuhiian inoun- 
tninoers . — Mtu firvqm ; Hoh. Srhl, 

ABBOTT, JAMES. CM., an ollicer of the 
Beiif^al army, mIio was ansistant political afrent 
at Herat under Major D’Any Todd- He went 
on a mission to Khiva, and was tlm bearer of 
t(*nns from its klnin to the emperor of Unasia, 
its recorded in a naiiati\<* of liis travels. Fie 
w'a« afterwards cinpl(»yeil in the Hazara district 
of the Panjab. Avlien^ he bnllled the Sikh jjeneral, 
and inarched upon and occnpic'cb with loOt) match- 
lock men, the Manpiella ])ass, which l(>,t)0() Sikh 
troops and 2(H»0 Aff^han horse wore ]jreparin^ to 
thread. For this he received the thanks of botli 
Houses of Pill- liaiii cut. 

ABl). A UAH. A slave, a servant, often in 
comhinatioii applied to (Jod's service, its Abdullah, 
a servant of (iod ; Ab\l ur-Kazzaq, slave of the 
food-^iver; Abudiat, worship; Zain-ul-Abidin, 
the ornament of serviints. It corresponds with 
the Arabic Ghulani, and tin' Hindi Dasa or Das, 
all of them ordinary names in Indiii. 

ABDALI, a powerful Afghan tribe, residing 
in every part of Afghanistan, but principally in 
Herat and Kandahar. They have been termed 
Dourani since 1747, when Ahmad Shah, Sad- 
dozai, the first Afghan king, on ascending the 
throne, gave them that name. The Abdali and 
Ghilzai, but particularly the former, arrogate to 
themselves a superiority over other Afghan tribes, 
and from their great numerical strength have 
exercised a greater power. The Abdali are also 
called Sulimajii. Tiie Alnlali bake their name 
from their great ancestor, Malik Abdal. Early in 
the 16th century, Shahr-i-Sa(Ta was the chief town 
of the Alxlali. Early in tlm 17th century it was 
Herat which they held, until ousted by Nadir 
Shah. See Afghan ; Ahmad Shah ; Banakzai ; 
Paniput. 

ABDALI, an Arab tribe in tlie immediate 
vicinity of Aden, capital I.ahej. The tribe is the 
most civilised but the least warlike in the S.W. 
of Arabia. 

ABDALLAH was the name of the fatlier of 
Mahomed ; Abd-ul-Mattalib was Mahomed’s grand- 
father. Abdallah was a term applied by Mahome- 
dan Arabs to apostate Christians who embraced 
the Mahomedan religion. It is now a name of 
many Mahomedans. — Sale's Koran. 

ABDALLAH ibn ABBAS was one of the 
most learned of tlie companions of his cousin 
Mahomed, and one of the most celebrated of 
the relators of his sayings and actions. He has 
received the titles of Interpreter of the Koran 
and Sultan of Commentators. He died a.h. 68. 
His father Abbas, son of Abd ul Mattalib, was 
patenial uncle of Mahomed, and ancestor of the 
Abbassi khalifahs. 

ABDALLAH ibn ul MOKAFFAH, a Persian 
who lived in the 8th century. After the fall of 
the Omeyyadcs he became a convert to Mahome> 
danism, and rose to high office at the court of 
the kbalifs. During the reign of the kholif 
Mansur, he wrote the Kalila o Damina, a famous 
collection of fables, which he says were translations 
from the Pehlavi of Barauyeh, who again trans- 
lated them from the Panchatantra. Being in 
possession of important secrets of state, he became 


dangerous in the eyes of Mansur, and was foully 
murdered a.p. 760. — Chips., iv. p. 168-9, 

ABDAR. Peus. Glancing, as a gem or 
polislied sword ; in India, a water cooler, who 
cools water by freezing mixtures. Abdar-Bashi, 
at the Persiau court, the chief of the kitchen. 
Abdar- Khana, the place where water is kept for 
drinking. 

ABDHUT, a Hindu religious mendicant, — in 
the north of India, of the Vaishnava, and in the 
south, of the Saiva, sect. — Wilson. 

ABDUIi KADAR of Badayun, a learned 
Mahomedan employed hy Akbar to make transla- 
tions from Sanskrit. Ho was very bigoted, aiul 
quarrelled with Abtil Fazl and Faizi on some 
point of religion. He wrote a Instorical work, 
the Mmitakhab-nt-Tawarikh, and filled his book 
wit!) invectives against their irreligion and that 
of Akbar. He also ilisclosed many grievances 
com|>lained of by the people at the time. Even 
although it is almost a hostile narrative, it leaves a 
more favourable impression of Akbar than that 
derived from Abul Fazl’s Akbar Namah. Akbar 
employed him to make a catalogue of the library 
of Faizi, which contained 4060 Fiooks, carefully 
corrected and well bound, on poetry and litera- 
ture, moral and physical science, and theology. 
— Elph. p. 469. See Mubarak ; P^aizi. 

ABDUL-KADAR, suniamed Ghous-ul- Azam, 
the great contemplative, born at Jal,nearBaghdarl, 
A.ii. 471 (a.p. 1078-79). He was endowed with 
great virtues and alleged gift of miracles. ha<l 
many disciples, and is still mucli revered. He is 
called Shaikh, but was a Syud, i.e. of the race of 
Hus;iin, and died in A.H. 571 (a.p. 1175), aged 
ninety-seven years. Where ho died or wjis buried 
doe.s not appear. He was the founder of the sect 
of the Kadria fakirs. 

ABDUL-KADAR, Ghilani, the Pir Piran or 
Pir i Dastivgir, a native of Ghilan, who taught 
Safi doctrines at Baghdad, wlicre his tomb is still 
reverenced. Sadi studied under him. His anni- 
versary is held on the 11th R^ibi-us-Sani. He is 
invoked in time of trouble, or during cholera or 
other plague or epidemic, on which occasion a 
large green flag is carried in his name. His 
sister’s son was Syud Ahmad, Kabir. 

ABDULLAH, son of the khalif Omar, in A.D, 
650 defcaU'd Yesdejird. Yesdejird was then on 
Ins return from Khorasan, and for the last time 
put himself at the head of his subjects. See 
Istakhr. 

ABD-UR-RAZZAQ, Jamal ud-Din Abd-ur 
Razzaq, bin Jalal ud-Din Ishaq-us Samarkand!, 
was born at Herat in a.ii. 816 (a.p. 1418), where 
his father was Kazi in the time of Shah Rukh, 
grandson of Timur. Shah Rukh, in 1441, sent 
him on a mission to India to the king of Vixia- 
nagar ; subsequently on an embassy to Ghilan ; 
and be, again, was ordered to proco^ as ambas- 
sador to Egypt. In January 1442, Abd-nr- 
Razzaq set out from Herat, and, proceeding by 
way of the Kohistan and Kirman to Ormuz, thenoo 
sailed for India, arriving at Calicut after a long 
detention, wind-bound, at Muscat. He then pro- 
ceeded via Mangalore and Belur to Vijianagar. 
Re-embarking from Calicut, he arrived in March 
1444 at Kalahat, in Arabia. — India in the Fifteenth 
Centui'y. 

ABD-US-SIIAMS, also called Dawar- us- Shams, 
the sun -flower. See Ausariali. 



ABD-US-SIIAMS. 


ABIllSIIEGAM. 


ABD-US-SII AMS, or S.ilm, founder of Mariaba. 
Amongst liia sons were lUinyar, Amru, Kahtan, 
and Asliaar. See Sal)a. 

ABEIJA TlUFr^OKA. SleiravL 

Chota Buta, , . Hind. ) A<lai Puahtawar, Purht. 

A plant of Ka«?lian. Mr. Fortune intro<lnccd 
into England tbo Abelia rupesiria from China. 
ABELMOSenrrS ESCULENTUS. W.andA, 

UibiAcus longifolius, Ji. ! H. csculontim, 2y. 

Dhenrua, . . . Bkno. I Ram Tumi, . , Hind. 

Ba lu wa, . . . BuuM. BheruH, .... ,, 

Yung mn do.*, . . ,, Venda, . . Maleal. 

Okro, .... Eno. Benilakai, . . . Tam. 

Bnmia Eoypt. lionda, .... Tkl. 

Liilo, . . Fa. of Maur. Oambeau, . . W. Ini>. 


A herbaceous annual, a native of tropical Ame- 
rica, largely cultivates! all over the East Indies, 
its capsules being held in much esteem as a 
vegetable. It is easily raised from seed, and 
produces abundance of fruit, which is the only 
part of the plant that is eaten. The whole 
plant is mucilaginous, but the fruits or pods are 
highly so. The fruits are boiled whole, and 
served up as a vcgcta})le ; or the seeds are added 
like barley to soup. The young pods arc pickled 
like capers ; its ripe seeds, when allowed to dry, 
.and parched, can with ditliculty bo distinguished 
from coffee. Its mucilage has been recommended 
08 a demulcent, in coughs, in the form of lozenges, 
but they are not easily digested. The deep purple 

i 'uice of the stigmas can be communicated to paper. 
)r. Riddell strongly recommends this plant as 
capable of furnishing an excellent fibre for the 
manufacture of paper, and the fibres are said to 
be exported to a small extent from India, as one 
of the licmps of commerce ; by Dr. Koxburglfs 
experiments, a bundle of them bore a weight of 
79 lbs. when dry. and 95 lbs. when wet. They 
retain their gloss even when very brown and 
rotten. — O^Sh.; lloxh.; Royley Fib. Plants; Useful 
Plants; Mason; Riddell. 


ABELMOSCHUS FICULNEUS. W. and A. 

Hibiscus prostratuB, Rood). | H. fioulneus, Ztnn. 

Dula, .... Hind, i Nella Benda, . , Tam. 
Parupu Benda, . *Tam. | 

It grows abundantly on the black cotton soils of 
India. Flowers white ; the bark contains a large 
proportion of white reticulated fibre similar to that 


obtained from the mulberry, and useful for gunny 
bags and paper ; this fibre is of great length, but 
not very strong . — Madras Exhibition Juries 
Reports; Robert Brown. 

ABELMOSCHUS MOSCHATUS. M<mch. 

Hibiscus abelmoochuB, JR. 


Hub-ul-Mushk, 
Ba-lu-wa-ki, . 
Kala-kastori, . 
Musk-Mfdlow, 
Mmhk-dana, . 
ICatta-kasturi, 


Arab. 
. Bdbm. 
. Dok. 

Eng. 
. Hind. 
Malkal. 


Kapu Kinaissa, 
Kastura venda, 
Vittulei'kasturi, 
Karpura beoda, 
Kasturi benda, 


SlNQH 

Tam 

*» 

Tel 


A gaudy flowering annual, with blood -coloured 
eyes on its l^e yellow blossoms, a native of various 
parts of India, flowering in the rainy and cold seasons. 
Its brown seeds are the Hub-ul-Mushk of the Arabs, 
so c^ed because of their smell and taste resembling 
a mixture of musk and amber, and, on burning, a 
similar odour is evolved. They ore kidney-shap^, 
and of the siseof hemp-seed, and are used to perfume 
powdert and pomatums. They are found in all 
the bazaars ; au<l amongst the people of India arc 
reputed to bo useful in snako-bitcs, when bruis^ 
and applied externally and internally, or bruised 


and steeped in rum or arrnck. In Dr. Roxburgh's 
experiments, the fibre broke with a weight of 107 
ll»ft. The plant, like A. esculentus, abounds in 
mucilage, and is said to be used in Northern India 
to clarify sugar. — Roxburgh; O' Shaughnessy ; 
Mason's Tennsserim ; Juries' Reports Madras 
Exhibition ; Useful Plants of India. 

ABELMOSCHUS TETRAPHYLLUS. Wall. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1857,' Mr. Jaffrey 
exhibited an excellent white and strong fibre 
obtained from this plant. Its flowers arc largo, 
yellow, with a dark centre; abundant in Girgauin 
woods, Bombay. 

ABHAL. Pers. Juniper berries. 

ABHIAGAT, a sect of Hindu devotees who 
subsist by begging. They dwell alone or in 
monasteries. — Sherring's Hindu Tribes, p. 264. 

ABHIANGANA STH’SaNAM, a Hindu cero- 
I monial, on the wedding day, when the bride and 
' bridegroom are anointed with oil. In the Hindu 
ceremonial, when oil is applied to the crown of 
the head, and reaches to all the limbs, it is called 
abhyanga. It is like the precious ointment upon 
the head, that ran down upon the beard, oven 
Aaron’s beard, that went down to the skirts of 
his garments. — Psalm cxxxiii. 2; WarJs View 
of the Hindoos, ii. p. 112. See Hindu. 

ABHIDHANA. Sansk. Any Sanskrit dic- 
tionary or vocabulary. One of the oldest is tho 
Abhidhana Itatnamala of Halayudha Bhatta, about 
the 7th century. Abhidhana Chintamani is a 
vocabulary of the Juina doctrines, by Hema 
Chandra, a .Taina celebrity who lived in the 13th 
century. — Garrett ; Dowson. 

ABIIIDHARMMA, the third division of the 
sacred writings of the Singhalese Buddhists, ad- 
dressed to the Dewas and Brahmas. They are 
in the Pali language, and are called tho Pitta- 
kattyan, or Three Baskets. — Eastern Monachism. 

ABHIGNYAWA, amongst the Singhaleso 
Buddhists, five great powers attached to tho 
Itahatship. — Hardy's Eastern Monachism. 

ABHIMANI, a name of the Hindu god Agni. 

ABHIMANYA, a son of Arjuiia and Subhadra, 
who fought in the great war, or Mahabharata, 
on the second day of the battle, and he slew a 
son of Diuyodhaua. On the thirteenth he himself 
was slain. He was on the side of the Pandhya, 
or Pandava. His son Porikshit succeeded to tho 
kingdom of Hastinapur. — IFAec/cr, History of 
India, i. p. 162 ; Garrett. 

ABHIKA, a pastoral race, who were settled 
about the beginning of the Gbristian era, on or 
near the lower course of the Indus, on a tract 
kuown to classical geographers as the Abiria of 
Ptolemy, lying between the Tapti and Devagarh, 
north of the Sahyadri range of mountains and of 
Syrastrene. The Abhir of Saiirashtra ore men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata. From their pastoral 
habits, the name came to be generally applied to 
all the cowherds of Hindustan. In the spoken 
dialects of Upper India, the word is softened to 
Ahir. In Bengali and MahratU it is unchanged, 
occurring as Abhir. Abhira, at the mouth of 
the Indus, has been supposed by some to have 
been Ophir. — IFi/xoit. 

ABHISHEGAM. Sansk. A Hindu religious 
ceremony, which consists in pouring milk on the 
lingani. This -fluid is afterwonls kept with great 
core, and some drops arc given in the Pancha 
Shegam rite to dying people. Traces of tliis 



AmiIVAl»AYA. 


AHKFIORA. 


Abhisliof^ani ccivinony an! foiuKl in the earlioBt 
anti(p\ity. Several ])rinntivt; races had a kind of 
8acriti(3e called a libation, wliich was ])erft)nned by 
pouring some fluid, but tspocially oil, in Ikonour 
of tlie divinity. The Hindus of India have jnv- 
Berved this custom, not only in respect to tlie 
lingam, but also in honour (*f their other deities. 
They usually offer them libations, wash them 
with cocoa-iuit oil, melted butter, or water of the 
(ianges. They often rub (hem with oil or butter 
when they address prayers or present offerings 
to them, so tliat all their idols are black, 8moke<l, 
jkhxstered. and dirtied with a fetid grease. The 
Talopoins of Pegu and Ava, and the pri(‘8ts of 
Siam, also wash their idols with milk, oil, and 
other liquids. The Jews had sacred stones, which 
they anointed with oil, and to wlkich they give 
the name of Betylc. — Soimirat's Vof/aqe, pp. 159, 
IGO. See Hetyle ; Eagle Stones ; Haii-lang ; Sala- 
gram ; Stone Worshi}). 

ABHIYADAYA, in Hinduism, offerings to the 
manes of an iudividuars progenitors. 

ABI. Hind. Land cultivated by artificial 
irrigation from streams or tanks. Lallam, in Af- 
ghanistan, means cultivation dependent on natural 
rains. 

ABID. Arab. A devout person; constantly 
engaged in the worship of God. 

AB-i-DHANG. Peus. This is a usual drink 
amongst the Ilyats in Northern Persia. It is 
butter milk weakened wdth water, and to which 
a little salt is added. 

ABIES, the fir genus of trees of the coni- 
ferous tribe, known for their valuable timl)er. 
Species of several coniftTous plants, abit‘s, 
cedrus, cupressus, juniperus, picea, pinus, and 
ta.xus, grow in th(^ Himalaya, in Japan, the 
Philippines, and China. A. Araragi, Sie.hold^ is 
a Japan tree with a brown wood, used for various 
domestic purposes ; and the A, Momi, Sieh,y also 
of Japan, is valued for the whiteness and fine 
grain of its wood. A. h'ptolepis, A. firma, 100 
to 120 feet, A. bifida, DO to 100 feet, and A. 
tsiiga, 60 to 70 feet, grow on Mount Fusiyama. 
— I looker^ s Him. Joum. ,■ Jlodyson's Ndf/asaki ; 
Punjab Report. Sec (^mileraj. 

A HIES BltUNGN f AN A. Hooker. 

Pimi8 Bninoiiiann, WoU. \ r. iluino«a, Lamb. 
Deciduous silver hr, Kn(;. | Seinndoung, . . . Tiu. 

Grows in Nepal, Bhutan, and at Gossain Than. 
A l>cautiful species, which forma a stfitely pyramid 
growing to 70 or HO feet, with a trunk 15 to 20 feet, 
and with branches spreading like the cedar, but 
not so stiff, and drooping gracefully on all sides. 
The wocmI is not durable ; iUs bark is, however, 
very useful. Dr. Hooker f«)iiiul stacks of <Iifferent 
sorts of pinewood stoied tor exf>ort to Tibet, all 
thatched with the bark of Abies Brunoniana. In 
the dense and gigantic, forest of Al)it s Brunoniana 
and silver fir, lie measured one of the larger 
trees, and found it 2H leet in girth. It grows 
occasionally in dense forests to a lieight of 70 to 
80 feet, with a clear trunk of from 14 to 20 feet, 
and a spreading, very branching head. Abies 
Kaempferi, the J^inus Kaempferi, Lamb., a native 
of Japan, is found wild uj>on the inountjiins of 
Fako. — Ruq. Cyc.; Hooker s Him. Jvnrn. 

ABIES SMITHIANA. IF. Himalayan spruce. 
Kachan . . of Jhklum. | Sch Lep. 

A handsome tree, common in many parts of tlie 
Panjab Himalaya, at from ;550() to 11,000 feet. 


Trees of 10 to 12 fei^t girth, and 130 to 110 feet 
high, are not uufrequent. Thomson notes one of 
17, Madden mentions one of 20, and Dr. Stewart 
had seen one of 21, feet girth. The timber is soft 
and light, often with much sap-wood, and the fibres 
are frequently twisted. It is the least valued of 
all the conifers, by the natives, for construction. 
In some parts, however, especially on the Beas, it 
is largely used for shingles, which are said to last 
for two or three years, and under cover it will 
last twice that period. — IIooker\s Him. Joum.; 
Sfewart\s Punjab Plants; Cleyhorn's Punjab 
Report ; Royle. 

ABIES WEBBIANA. Hooker. 

PiiiuH spectabilis, Lamb. | P. 'W'ebbiana, Wall. 
Chilrow, of Himalaya. I Oobrea, Sallur, Pan.i. 
Toaof KuLUand Kancba. | Oonuiii, Dunshing, Hind. ? 

This fir tree grows at great elevations on the 
Himalaya, where it is one of the principal orna- 
ments of tlie forests. It attains a height of 80 or 
90 feet. At Choongtam this tree attains 35 feet 
in girth, with a trunk unbranched for 40 feet. 
According to Dr. Hooker, it Bulits well, is white, 
soft, and highly prized for clurability, but Dr, 
Cleghorn says it is not much valued, and is used 
for shingles. — Hooker's Him. Journ. ; Royle\s III. 
Him. Botany ; Timber Trees ; Punjab Report. 

AB-i-GUM. Peks. laterally Most water,’ 
thirty-six miles from the east entrance of tho 
Bolan pass. The stream in the sinks into 
the loose pebbly stratum, but, percolating through, 
it reappears at Bihi Nani some miles below. — 
M a c ( i reyor's lU luchistau. 

AB-i-MA. Peks. Literally ‘mother of tho 
waters; ’ the Amu Daria, or Oxus river. 

ABIK. Arab. Crocus sativus, Addi. 

ABIK. Hind. A perfumed cosmetic powder, 
which is rubbed on the face or body, or sprinkled 
on clothes to scent them. There are many re- 
ceipts for it ; one kind is composed of rice flour, or 
the powdered bark of the mango tree or deodar, 
camphor, and aniseed. A superior kind is pre- 
pared from powdered sandal wood or wood-aloes. 
Curcuma zenimbct (Kuchoor), or Curcuma zedo- 
aria (ambi huldee), rose flowers, camjihor, and 
civet cat perfume, pounded, sifted, and mixed. 
In every case it is a mixed cosnu'tic perfiimi', 
and other ingreiiient^H used are yellow sandal, 
violets, orange flowers, aloes wootl, musk, true 
spikenard, and rose-water. It is a term applie<l 
in India to any perfumed powder, and is also 
often given to Curcuma zerumbet and saffron. — 
Ilerklots. 

AB-i-SHEREEN. Pers. The Hindyan river. 

AB-ISTADA, a lake 17 miles long, 65 miles 
S.y.W. of Ghazni. 

ABJAD. Arab. The name of an arithmetical 
verse, the letters of which Imve difterent powers, 
I’roin one to a thousand. This was the ancient 
order of the alphabet as it is now used in the 
Hebrew aljihalMjt. The system is much used in 
(rhronograms and in books of astronomical tables. 

ABKARRY. Hind. Excise revenue derived 
in India from duties levied on the manufacture 
and sale of inebriating liquors, as toddy, pachwai, 
and arrack; also on intoxicating drugs, whether 
ill substance, infusion, or extract, os opium, bhang, 
cliurruB ; also on certain licensed distilleries, and 
on 8ho]>s licensed to sell by retail. — Wilaou, 
ABKHORA. Hind. A drinking pot, with or 
without a spout (tuti) ; it has a handle and lid. 
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ABLUTION. 

Wnau, Ar. Sth’nanam, . . Sanrk. 

Ablusione, .... It. Ablucion, .... Sp. 
Sir Nahana, . . Hind. 

Ablutions, amongst the Hebrews, Hindus, and 
Mahomedans, are included as part of their 
religious rituals. They ore allotted to several 
periods of the day, and varied to meet particular 
forms of purification. The Hebrew ceremonial, 
as still practised by their Jewish successors, is 
laid down in the books of Moses, and is that 
generally followed by Mahomedans, both for men 
and women. Both Mahomedans and Hindus 
carefully act up to their ordinances, os to puri- 
fication. The Hindu ritual is severe on this 
point, and along the banks of their sacred 
Ganges, crowds of men and women may be daily 
observed. Their Sth’nanam, however, os also 
their ritual purification before eating, may equally 
be performed in their own houses. The Buddhists 
of Asia arc less strict. Although frequently en- 
joined in the Bible as parts of Hebrew cere- 
monials, they are even more stringently carried 
out by Hindus, but less so by Mahomedans- 
The Hebrews, in Gen. xxxv. 2, were ordered to 
* put away the strange gods ; be clean, and change 
your garments;’ and a Hindu considers those 
clothes defiled in which he tuis been einployed in 
business, and always changes them before eating 
or woi-ship. Again, in Gen. xliii. 24, ‘The man 
brought the men into Joseph’s house, and gave 
them water, and they washed their feet.’ And 
with Hindus, ns soon as a guest enters, one of the 
first civilities is presenting water U) wash his feet. 
So indispensable is this, that water to wash the 
feet makes a part of the offerings to an image. 
Solomon’s Song, v. 8, says, ‘ I have washed my 
feet; how shall I defile them?’ A Hindu wipes 
or washes his feet before he retires to rest. If 
called from his bed, he often excuses himself, as 
ho shall daub his feet ; and as he does not wear 
shoes in the house, and the floor is of clay, the 
excuse seems very natural. Lev. xiv. 8, 11, and 
88, relate to personal unclcanness, and there are 
similar customs prevalent among the Hindus ; but 
in the Mosiiical institutions there is no law like 
that of the Hindus, wljich rules that a Brahman 
becomes unclean by the touch of a Sudra, or a 
dog, or the food of other castes. The Hindu food 
ritual is given in Mark vii. 8, where the Pharisees 
and all tlie Jews, except they wash their hands 
oft, eat not, for with Hindus bathing is an indis- 
pensable prerequisite to ’the first meal of the day, 
and washing the hands and feet is equally so 
before the evening meal. Mahomedan.s use wab^r 
or sand before prayers, before meals, and after 
many ordinary occurrences. — WanVs Hindoos; 
IJcrUots' Qan UH’^i^Isla m. 

ABNOOS. Arab. Ebony. 

A B-o-HO W A. H IND. The climate of a country 
or locality, literally the water and air. 

ABOO, Arab., also written Abu, an affix to 
many banks, islands, reefs, mountains, headlands, i 
and shoals in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. 

ABOR or Abar is a name applied very inde- I 
finitely by the Assamese to independent hill j 
tribes on both sides of the valley, but it is 
more especially the appellation of the great 
section called Padam or Padgam. They have 
five settlements in the lower ranges border- 
ing on Assam, in the vicinity of the Dibang 


river, viz. Membu, Silook, Pados, I^ashec, and 
Bomjeer. The young women at Membu, until 
they become mothers, wear as an under-garment, 
suspended in front from the loins, a row of from 
five to a dozen round embossed plates of bell- 
metal, which rattle and chink when they move. 
Very young girls, except for warmth, wear no- 
thing else, but the smallest of the sex is never seen 
without these appeudnges. In the end of 1861, 
the Meyong Abor attacked and plundered a 
village in the British territory, but the tribe 
expressed a desire to renew friendly relations, 
and begged that their offences might be over- 
looked. On the 6th Noveml>er 1862, an agreement 
was made with them, binding them to respect 
British territory, and the same engagement was 
subscribed on the 16th January 1868 by the 
Kelong Abor. On the 8th November 1862, a 
similar engagement was concluded with the Abor 
of the Dihong - Dibang duar. The Abor are 
polyandrous, it being not uncommon for an Al)or 
woman to have two husbands, brothers, living under 
one roof. They do not eat beef, but hunt and cat 
the flesh of the buffalo. Their bachelors live in 
the Morang, a large building in the centre of the 
village for the reception of strangers, and in this 
custom they resembh' the Naga on tlie south of 
Assam, and some of the Archipelago races. 
Numbers of the Abar people are also found on the 
shores of the two great northern branches of the 
Brahmaputra river. ’Alien first known, they made 
periodical descents on the plains. Colonel Dalton 
thinks that the Abor, Aka, Dalia, and Miii are 
of a Tibetan stock. The Abor Miri language 
belongs to the old Assam alliance, but it has been 
greatly modified by Tibetan. It has a strong 
ideologic resemblance to the Dbiinal, Bodo, Garo, 
and Naga, but with some specilic Tibetan traits. — 
Jour. lud.Arvli. 1868; Treaties^ (tc.^ vii. p. 8-18; 
ludian Annals; La (ham's FJhnoUujy ; Mr. (himp^ 
bell., p. 64; J)al(on's JJhn. of Jknyal; Imp. (laz. 

ABORIGINES. In British India, in the south- 
east of Asia, and in China, many of ilic races 
dwelling in jiolitical dejiendency are supposed to 
1)0 the prior occupants, and on that account are 
distinguished by this term. Some of them are 
in large nationalities ; others brokim, dispersed, 
disconnected, oven homeless, 'I'he census of 1871 
showed that the aborigines of British India then 
numbered twelve millions, or one-twelfth t)f the 
population : — 


Madras, . 


660,000 

Central Provinces, . 


i,i)!)6,(;(;8 

South Bengal, . 


4, 000, 000 

North-East Bengal, . 

(«^y) 

1,000,000 

Karen, 


402,117 

Kliyen and Yabang, . 


61,662 

liest of India, . 

(siiy) 

4,000,000 


Dr. Hunter says 17,716,826, excluding Madras and 
feudatory states. 

The dates of the first arrivals in Britisli India 
are, however, wholly unknown. But the bulk of 
the immigrants seem to have come from beyond 
the Himalaya on the north, at intervals ranging 
between 8000 and 1000 years before the Christian 
era. Small bodies in the N.W. corner of the 
Peninsula appear to b(^ of Western origin. There 
are also ptioples in the southern parts of the 
peninsulas of India and Malacca with marked 
Negro features, and such recur as large or small 
nations in the Andamans, the Malay Peninsula, 
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ftml in tiKi Arcliipol.igo iblamlH, with traces also, in 
tho valleys of Northern India, as if there had once 
been ft ^rcat Negro wave selling to the east, or 
had bei‘n prior Negroid races occupying the 
southern parts of Asia, 

A great bulk of the original settlers in India 
— labouHTs, farmers, foresters, shepherds, cow- 
herds, artificers, ami professional races — seem to 
have come down the valleys of the Indus, of tho 
Ganges and nrahinaputra, and to have streamed 
through the gajis in the Himalayas; and, from 
the practice followed of living apart, as castes, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry, most 
of the immigrant tribes and races arc now as 
distinctly marked as on tho days of their first 
appearance. The Mahomedans even, who have 
less of such separatist habits, although they also to 
a considerable extent follow the ancient custom 
of marrying amongst their own people, arc still 
readily distingnishablc from one another, — tall, j 
powerful, fair men of the Afghans; fair, robust 
Aloghuls from Tartary ; the fair, slender Nou-ait 
race from Southern Persia ; the diuker men of 
Arab origin; and the powerful, large-made trading 
race, known in the south as Labhay. All these — 
amongst the Hindus, Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, 
and Sudra. and amongst the Mahomedans, Syuds, 
Shaikhs, Moghuls, and Pathans — are in great 
numbers. But, throughout all India — in hamlets, 
in forests, and on the plains, in towns, and in 
valleys, and on the mountains — are numerous 
smaller bodies or tribes, with pliysical forms and 
habits and jmrsuits quite distinct from each 
other. The native races readily distingui.slj each 
other, but this i^ a capability which )uo.st Eiiro- 
]>eans fail to acquire, in consecjucnco of which 
ethnologists have formed very dissimilar opinions 
as to the origin of the nations in the south of 
India. 

Mr. Hodgson includes all the pc'ople of India 
under two races, the Aryan and I'amiilian. Dr. 
Caldwell, referring to tlie great variety of feature, 
colour, etc., and to the iidliience of caste rt*stric- 
tions and climate, finds no indication either of 
the Mongol or Negro tribes among tho Dravidians ; 
Mr. Hislop says he has never found an instiince of 
Negro physiognomy among the barbarous j>eople 
(»f Central India, but consitlers both their hair and 
features to be decidedly Mongolian. Sir Walter 
Elliot says that in the Carnatic, also from Tan- 
jorc we.st through the We.slern Drkhan, both 
al>ovc and below the Ghats, — in (lujerat, amongst 
tho southern Hajputs, and as far north a.s .Mount 
Abu, in Kuteh and Kathiawar, — also in the 
Northern Circars, :us far north as Ori.-^.sa and the 
country of tlie KondR,---he had during 

forty years’ sojourn, ob.served any iiidiealioim of 
true Mongolian features, nor had hi; si'en any .signs 
of Negro blocxl, save in the inst;m<;es of imported 
Afrieatm. Ihit, on the other hand, he has been 
struck with tlie remarkable diversity of form and 
feature observable in every cla.ss of tlie |H>pulatiou. 
Amongst Brahmans, Tamil, Telugu, Ganaiese, and 
Deshasth Mahratta, some, he says, will be found 
of a clear, iigbt-browu colour ; others as black and 
dusky as any agricultural Pariiih ; smue with fine, 
Uill figuie.s, and sharply cut, iujuiliiie features; 
others with stout, ungainly figures, and thick, Hat, 
coarse physiognomy. It would, ho add.s, puzzle 
a stranger to [)oint out a group of Panchalar 
artisans, of Kanakapilli w'liteis, of Buljawar, of 


Komati merchants, and an equal number of Brah- 
mans ; and the same diveiMty runs through all 
the castes. Many Pariahs, he continues, are very 
fair and tiill, with good, prominent, sharp-cut 
features; others are black and squat, with tho 
lowest and most debiised ciust of countenance. 
But all converge to a common type, — one sui 
(fene7'is , — which might almost entitle the Hindu to 
be recognised a.s a distinct family of mankind; ami 
ho concludes by observing that it is a mistake to 
attribute any marked iiillueneo on existing forms 
to Aryan bhxxl, except in a few special cases. 
Aryan missionaries penetrated to the south of 
India, but th(*y were too few to make any impres- 
sion on the community. Ho considers tho origin 
and afTiuitics of the classes comprising the Indian 
population to he still involved in obscurity. 

Professor Muller and Dr. Prichard arriv^ at the 
conclusion that when tho Aryan Hindus crossed 
the Indus, they drove tho aboriginal inhabitants 
across the Vindhya mountains aiid the Nerbudda 
into the Dokhan, where they still dwell, sjMiaking 
tlieir native languages, though mixed more or less 
with tl)C Sanskrit of their Aryan conquerors. 
Their idionjs — the Tamil, Telugu, and Karnatica — 
are sister dialects of one speech. Dr. Prichard 
concurs with Professor Ivask in regarding the lan- 
guages of the mountain tribes of India — tho Bhil, 
tlie Good, the Toda, and others — as likewise of 
the Tartar stock ; and he mentions also that some 
curious analogies have been observed between the 
Tamulian ancl other dialects of the peninsula, and 
the languages of Australia. Mr. Hodgson, also, is 
of opinion tliat all tho aborigines of India are 
northmon of tho 8cytliic stem. Members of that 
stock are found from tboir original seats on tho 
north of tho Himalayas soutliwards to tho seas; 
and between Gilgit and Chittagong there are a 
hundred passes over the Himalayas and their 
Bouth-castern continuation to the Bay of Bengal, 
through which they may have migrated ages upon 
ages before tho dawn of legend and of clironiclc. 
In every exteii.si VC jungly or hilly tract throughout 
tlie vast continent of India, there exist hundreds 
of thousiinds of human beings in a state not 
materially dilleiing from that of the Gormans as 
described by Tacitus. I’hese primitive' races are the 
ancient heritors of the whole soil, from all the rich 
and open parts of which they were expelled by 
the Hindus. 

Sudra is now the common caste appellation of the 
mass of the Hindu iidiabitints of southern India. 
It cannot, however, be doubted that by the Aryans 
tho term was extemhil in course of time to all who 
occupied, or were reduced to, a dejieiident condi- 
tion, whilst ilie name M'ldecha continuod to be 
the appellatiun of the unsubdued un-Arynnize<l 
tribes, l.jussen and .Max Muller siqipose that the 
whole of the Sudra or primitive servile classes 
of Northern India belonged to a race difTerent 
from their Aryan conquerors; but Dr. Caldwell 
thinks it prob.iblc that a coii-Miderable portion of 
them consisted of the slaves, servants, dejiendants, 
or followers of the higli caste Aryans, and, like 
the latter, belongeil the Aryan race. And the 
legend that tho Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and 
Sudra all H[uaMg from Jirahma’s body, though 
from different jKirts of it, is in favour of the idea 
that the Sudra diiTert il from the twicc-boru Arya 
in rank only, not in blood. 

Mr. l..ogan renuirks that, physically, the jxipula- 
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tiun of southern India is one of the most variable 
and mixed 'which any ethnic province di8])lay8.* 
Some are exceedingly Iranian; some arc Semitic^ 
others Australian ; some remind us of Egyptians, 
while others again have Malaya- Polynesian and 
even Siinang and Papuan features. Yet when the 
eye takes in the whole group at once, they are seen 
U* have all something in common. They are not 
Iranians, Polynesians, Papuans, etc., but South 
Indians. The Dravidian language, however, or one j 
of its principal elements, was probably an exten- j 
stoii of a Mitl or Western A.siatic formation, and it 
may be infeiTe<l that the common element of the 
Dravidian, the Fin and Japanese languages, must 
bcrniich more ancient than the occupation of Japan 
by the Japanese, India by the Dravidians, and 
Finland by the Fins. He says the main affini- 
ties of the Dravidian formation thus point two 
ways, — the linguistic chieHy to a Seythic, and 
the physical chiefly to an African origin or fra- 
♦yornity. The more important of these characters 
are a pointed and frequently hooked pyra- 
midal nose, with conspicuous nares, more long 
and round; a marked sinking in of the orbital 
line, producing a strongly-defined orbital ridge ; 
eyes brilliant, and varying from small to middle- 
sized'; mouth large, lips thick and frequently 
turgid ; lower jaw not heavy, its lateral expansion 
greater than in the Aryan and less than in the 
Turanian type ; cheek bones broad and large 
rather than projecting, as in the Turanian type, 
giving to the middle part of the face a marked 
development and breadth, and to the general 
contour an obtuse oval shape, somewhat bulging 
at the sides ; forehead well formed, but receding, 
inclining to flattish, and seldom high ; occiput 
somewhat projecting; hair fine, beard considerable, 
and often strong ; colour of skin very dark, fre- 
quently approaching to black. We may, he adds, 
conclude from the ethnic character and position 
of the ancient Indian population, that it belonged 
to the small Ihirano- African type. But successive 
modifications of race seem to have been going on 
in India from times long anterior to the Aryan or 
even Tartar eras, and imply linguistic changes 
also. The above is the higher and much-improved 
type. But, as in Africa, Ultra- India, ^nd Asionesia, 
a smaller, more Turanian, and less Semiticized 
type is still preserved, although variously crossed. 
The peculiarities in the variable physical character 
of the Dravidian physical types, when compared 
with the Scythic, are African and Africo-Semitic. 
The very exaggerated occipital and maxillary 
protuberances are not characteristic of the typical 
African head, but of a debasement of it confined 
to certain loc^ties. Several East and Mid African 
nations have the so-called African traits much 
softened, and differ little from the Dravidian. 
Even woolly or spiral hair is not a universal 
feature' in Africa, some tribes having fine silky 
hair. The Dravidian pyramidal nose, the sharp 
depression at its root, the slight maxillary and 
occipital projection, the turgid lips, the oval con- 
tour, and the beard, arc all African. Mr. Logan 
thinks there is reason to believe that the strong 
Africanism of some of the lower South Indian 
c^tes is really tlie remnant of an archaic forma- 
tion of a more decided African character. The 
position of India between two great Negro pro- I 
viuces, that on the west being still mainly Negro, ! 
even in most of its improved races, and that on 


the east preserving the ancient Negro basis in 
points so near India as the Andamans and Kidah. 
It is therefore highly probable that the African 
element in the population of the peninsula of 
India has been transmitted from an archaic period, 
before the Semitic, Turanian, and Iranian races 
entered India, and when the Indian Ocean litt<l 
‘ Negro tribes along its northern Jis well as its 
eastern and western shores. 

Many of the Non- Aryan races have h»ng been very 
severely repressed. Mann, in the tenth chapter 
of his Institutes, says they iiiust dwell outside of 
the town, their sole properly dogs ami assea, their 
clothes such as have been lOft by the dead, t^eir 
ornaments rusty iron. They must roam from place 
to place ; no respectable man must hold inter- 
course with them ; they are to be the public exe- 
cutioners, and may retain tlie bedding, the clothes, 
and the ornaments of those they have executed. 
In the eighth chapter, he says the Chaiulala can 
never be released from bondage, though he bo 
emancipated by a nnistcr. 

Under Mahornedan and Christian rulers, the 
primitive ra^'cs have been very largely freed from 
all open persecution ; but, to the present hour, 
the Faiiah, the Chakili, the Mhar, the Mang, the 
Holyar, the Fullar, the Chainar, and others, do 
not reside within the towns. Not only their touch, 
but even their near presence or look, entails cere- 
monial pollution. The workers in hides and 
leather — the Chamar, Modaga, Muchi,. Chakili, 
Dhor, and Mang — are, everywhere throughout 
India, regarded by Hindus as unclean. 

Colonel Dalton arraiiges the aboriginal races of 
Bengal, Chutia Nagpur, and Bchar, as under 

a. Kolarian, viz. : — 

Santal, Munclah, and Kharriah of Chutia Nag|:)ur. 
Bhumij of Manbhum. 

Ho of Singbhum. 

Savage Korwa of Sirguja. 

Kur or Kurku or Muasi of the Central Provinces. 
Juang, Binhor, and others. 

b. Dravidian, who, in Bengal, comprise four 
great divisions of the aborigines, viz. : — 


Oraon, .... 600,000 

Male, Paharia, or 
Kajmabali lull- 
men, .... 400,000 


Gond, in Bengal, 
Khond, ,, 
and others. 


50.000 

60.000 


c. Broken Tribes, viz. : — 


Cheru. 

Parheya. 

Bhuihor. 

Boyar. 

Kaur or Kaurava. 


Kharwar. 

Kisan or Nagesar. 
Nagbaiisi. 

Mar, and others. 


d. Hinduized Aborigines, viz. : — 


Bhuiher. 

Boyar. 

Cheru. 

Kaur or Kaurava. 


Kharwar. 

Kisan or Nagesar. 

Nagbansi. 

Parheya. 


To the south-west of Bengal, in the Peninsula 
of India, are several great prior nations, engaged 
in all the avocations of civilised life, speaking the 
cultivated Canarese, Malealara, Tamil, and Telugu, 
with other races and tribes speaking uncultivated 
tongues, as Beder, Kurgi or Kodaga, the Todava, 
Baddaga, Kohtar, Irular, Kurumbar, Gond, Khond 
or Khand, Gadaba, Yerkala, Korawa, Pullar, 
Savara, Yenadi, and others who have remained in 
an unsettled state, many with no houses or villages. 
Among these may be mentioned — 

The migratory Wadawar, or road -maker and 
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qnarriers; the Uparawar, Bait-makers and tank ! 
diggers ; and the Medarawar^ or basket-makers. 

The homeless Lambari, Binjara, Yerkala, 
Korawa, Korchawar, Kammarawar, Nat, and 
Baora. 

The athlete and juggler Jatti -gymnasts, Kollati 
(Khelati?), Dommar, Modewar, and Bommalati- 
wor; Kaikara, Ramusi, Warali. 

The begging Jogi, Pitchigunta, Budu-budu, 
Kalawar, Satani, Dasari, Bairagi, and Yiramusti. 

The shepherd and cowherd Bella Kuruba, Genu 
Kuruba, Ahir, Gardarga, Qaraiya, Dhangar, and 
Gaoli. 

The hill races, Bhil, Badag^ Ho, Gond, Kol, 
Irular, Katar, Kurumbar, Malai Arasar, Todawar, 
Saora, Cheru, Pullar, Male, Munda, Bbumij, Son- 
thal, and on the north-east frontier, the Abor, 
Aka, Dafla Garo, Khassya, Mikir, Miri, Naga, 
and many others. 

The forest Chenchwar, Villi or Yenadi, and 
Juanga. 

The Non -Aryan Pariah, Mhar, Holyar, and 
Eskar, who are landless labourers, with the Koli, 
and Yerawar, the Chamar, the Dom, theChandal, 
Koch’h, and others. 

The lisher Boya, Parawar, and Besta. 

The agricultural and farming Reddi, Vallalar, 
Kammawar, Patra Yakari, and Gujjulawar, Yer- 
lam-wandlu, Kunbi, Kurmi, Ukali, and Mutarcha- 
wandlu, with the Kallar and Marawar of the 
south, who are settling down to agriculture. 

The palm-wine drawing Shanar, Balaja, and 
Idagawar. 

1'lie Kurg mountaineer. 

The Jut or Jat, of all the north-west of India, 
arc an immigrant race, who have the two princi- 
palities of Bhurtpur and Dholpur. They are 
everywhere industrious and successful tillers of 
the soil, and are hardy yeomen, but equally ready 
to take up arms and to follow the plough. They 
form, perhaps, the finest rural population in India. 
On the Jumna, their general superiority is a]>par- 
ent ; and on the Sutlej, where many adopted the 
Sikh faith, religious observances and })olitical 
ascendency served to give spirit to their industry 
and activity, and purpose to their courage. The 
Jat of both sides of tlie lower Indus rear camels. 

The Gujar race, living among the Jat, continue 
predatory, but they have given their name to 
Ginerat, and are settling down. 

Throughout British India, the aboriginal races do 
most of the work as agricultural labourers, more 
rarely as handicraftsmen or artisans. Many of 
them arc still predatory, but they are faithful, 
brave, and truthful, make good soldiers, and are 
capable of being readily advanced in civilisation. 
*S’ir Walter Elliot and Dr. (Uitnpbell^ in Jour. Ethn. 
So. 1809 ; Colonel Dalton^ Eth. of JU-iujal ; Cheva- 
lier Bunaeuy Dr. Prichardy and Professor Max 
MiiUery in Report British Associationy 1847 ; 
Hodgson's Aborigines of India; Logan in J. Ind. 
Archip. ; Imp. Gaz. 

AB-PA8HI. Peks. Irrigation of fields. 

ABRAH, surnamed Moochwal, or whiskered, 
one of the Bhuj family who came from Cutch in the 
time of Rinna Sowah, into whose family ho inter- 
married. His son had offspring by a woman of 
impure caste, and they assumed the name of 
Waghair, with the distinctive appellation of munik 
or gem. The last four chieftains of this race were 
Mahap, Sadul, Samiah, and Mulu-manik, who. 


with all his kin and company of Wagbairs^ Bad- 
hails, Arabs, etc., after a desperate defence, was 
slain. — Tod's Travelsy pp. 220, 440. See Kat- 
tyawar. 

ABRAHAM or IBRAHIM, the patriarch of 
three religions, Jewish, Christian, and Mahomedan. 
Ho was a son of Torah, and brother of Nahor and 
Haiian, and is commonly called Khalil Ullah, the 
Friend of God. Ho was born at Ur in the Chaldees, 
B.C, 2927 ; and B.C. 2900 he withdrew with his 
father into the south-western part of Mesopotamia. 
B.C. 2877 he emigrated into Canaan. His grand- 
son Jacob went to Egypt B.c. 2747 or 274G. — 
Kennedy on the Origin of Languages, p. 25 ; Bunsen. 

AHRAK or Abraka. Hind. Mica. 

AB-KAWAN. Pehs. A delicate cotton manu- 
facture of Dacca, meaning like running water. 

ABUOMA AUGUSTUM, A., the Ulut kambal 
of Bengal, the perennial Indian hemp ; a small 
tree or shrub, one of the Stcrculiaceaj, with soft 
velvety branches and drooping flowers, a native 
of various parts of India, and as far east as 
the Philippines. It grows so rapidly as to 
yield annually two, three, or even four cut- 
tings, fit for peeling. On this account, and 
on account of the beauty, strength, toughness, 
and fineness of its fibres, it is deserving of 
more than common attention. Tiio produce is 
said to be three times greater and one- tenth 
stronger than that of Sunn (Crotalaria juncea). 
It can be cultivated as an annual. If maceration 
be employed, its continuance must be guided by 
the heat of the weather. To prepare the fibres, 
the bark is steeped in water for about a week, 
beyond which they require no further cleaning, 
and in this state, without any subsequent pre- 
paration, they are not liable to become weakened 
through cx}x)8urc to wet. A cord made from 
these fibres bore a weight of 74 lbs., while that 
of Sunn only 08 lbs. — Royle ; Riddell; Roxh. ; 
1 \)igt ; Useful 1 Hants. 

ABRU. Hind. The eyebrow; the Char-abru 
of Mahomedans are the cyelirows, th(5 moustaches, 
the beard, and the hair of the armpits. 

ABRUS PRECATORIUS. L. 

AbniB minor, Dcav. \ Abrus paucifloruB, Desv. 


Ain-ul-<lik, . , . 

All. 

Sweta Kunch, . . 

Beng. 

Kalo Kunch, . . 

,, 

Khyen rw;c, . . 

Buum, 

Kwh gnay, . . . 

,, 

Clinch ; liotti, . . 

Cahh. 

8iang-hz*tHze, . 

Chin. 

1 lung-tail, . . , 


Bead seed tree, , 

Eng. 

Liane a reglisse, . 

Fk. 

Patcr-iioatcr crbzo, 

Ger. 

Guincha, Gunclia, 

Hind. 

Kutti, . . , . 


Daii-sot-ga, . , . 

Malay. 

Kuni'kuru, . , Maleal. 

Khak-shi ? . . , 

Peks. 


Chiishm-i-khoras, Pehm. 

OuTija, .... Sankk. 
Makliun, . , . Siam. 

Oliiida, .... SiNOH. 
Gunda/nani, . . Tam. 

Gulivenda, , . . Tel. 

Guniginja, ... ,, 

(iuruvenda, . . ,, 

Yaahti niadhukam, „ 

The white variety y a, 
Leucosper 11108 — 

Telia (iuruginja, . ,, 

The black variety, H. 

]\lclano8pormo8 — 
Nalla-guruginja, . ,, 

Khoroo-gzuei, , . TuUK* 


A native of all the south-east of Asia, but 
now introduced into Africa and America, 
There are three varieties of this tree, designated 
from the colour of the flowers aud seeds,— 
erythrospermos, or red-seeded with a black eye ; 
leuco8i>ermo8, or white- seeded, also with a black 
eye; and melanospcrinos, or black-seeded with 
a white eye, — the colours of their fiowers being 
respectively rose, dark and white. Those of a 
bright scarlet colour, with a jet black spot at the 
top, are used by the jewellers and druggists as 
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weights, also for beads and rosaries, wlu nee the 
specific name. From their extreme hardness and 
pretty appearance, people prize them for necklaces 
and other ornaments. They arc said to form an 
article of food in Egypt, though considered hard 
and indigestible. In fine powder, goldsmiths use 
them to increase adhesion in the more delicate 
parts of nianufactured ornaments. The roots 
abound in sugar and mucilage, and are employed 
08 a substitute for liquorice, for which they are 
perfectly suited. The leaves have a similar taste, 
and, mixed with honey, arc applied externally in 
swellings of the body. It is a popular belief that 
the seeds lalinost uniformly weigh exactly one 
grain troy ; but they vary from one to two grains. 
The Burmese use them within a fraction for two 
grain weights. 120, by one mode of reckoning, 
and 128 by another, nuike one tikal, which weighs, 
according to Captain Low, 253 75 grains troy. 
Its Chinese name means * anxious desire,’ and 
refers to the sorrows of a widow who wept under 
one of these trees, and died of lier grief. — Smithy 
Chin. Alai. Med.; liiddclt^ Useful Plants ; Afuson ; 
(/Sh. ; A inslie; Jioxb, ; Vuujt; Bombay Products. 
iSec Liquorice Jioot. 

AH8AN-UL-FIL. AriAn. Colocasia csculeuta. 

ABSIIAK. lliNO. A slrifK' i)attern. 

ABU or Alx) 0 , tl>e ancient Arbuda, is in Rajwnra, 
in hit 24“ 35' 37" N. and long. 72*^ 45' lb" E. It 
is a large isolated mountain, in the territory of the 
Kao of 8erohi ; 45 miles N.E. from tnc military 
cantonment of Ucesa, and to the S.W. of the 
Aravalli range. It is situated on the western 
border of the desert of Kajiaitana, and one of the 
philanthropic Lawrence Asylums lias been located 
on it. It is a magnificent ins-^s of mountain, 
with a fine lake, the Nakhi Talao, on the top of 
the hill. Its summit is covered with exquisite 
vegetation, in winch wliito and ytdlow jasmin and 
wild roses predominate. Every glen ami knoll has 
its tradition and romance; and the Jain temples 
of white marble offer examples of architectural 
decoration which probably are unequalled in the 
world for elabomtion and costliness. Its fame is 
of great antitjuity ; and pilgrims ap[K)ar to have 
been attracted to its sacred temples since a.d. 
1034. Hindu temples are said to have existed 
here in remote ages, dedicat'd to Siva and Vishnu, 
but all traces of them have disap|)eared. On their 
traditional site at Delwara, the famous Jain tem- 
ples now stand, built by Ifimul 8ah, a rich Jain 
merchant, and otliers; for, in Jain estimation, 
Abu is the holiest sjwt on earth. At ii(*hvara 
are five Jam temples, the largest being dedicated 
to Kishabhanath, the first tirtlmnkara, whose 
image there is cpiadruple. Anoiher is dedi- 
cated to him, A.i>. 1031, as Adisvara or Adina- 
tha ; and one to Neminath, the 22d tirthankara, 
built of white marble, and delicately and riclily 
carved. The base of mount Abu is about 13 
miles long, 11 broad, and 50 in circunffercnce. 
It rises abruptly from the sandy plains, and the 
ascent is consequently steep and winding. The 
summit of the hill is very irregular, consisting 
of peaks, ridges, and valleys, sloping plateaux, 
and extensive basins. The highest point is called 
Guru 8ikhar, and is 5653 feet above the level of 
the sea. The average height of the station is 
4000 feet. Colonel Tod described the neighlK)ur- 
liood of mount Abu, as the site in which, from 
the most ancient times, ascetics known as Aghora, 


Mard-khor, or man-eaters, hod resided. Tho 
aborigines of the hill appear t > have been a 
tribe of Hhils. They seem at some time or other 
to have become mixed with marauding Rajputs 
from the plains, and with the workmen who were 
BO long engaged in building the Delwara temples. 
This mixed race call themselves Lok, and are now 
in possession of almost all the land under cultiva- 
tion. He says, taking a section of about sixty 
miles in the alpine Aravalli, from the ascent at 
the capital of Udaipur, passing through Oguna, 
Panurna, and Mirpur, to the western descent 
near Sirohi, the land is inhabited by communities 
of the aboriginal races, their leaders, with the 
title of Rawut, being hereditary. Thus the liawut 
of the Oguna commune could assemble five 
thousand bows, and sevej-al others can on occa- 
sions muster considerable numbers. Their habi- 
tations are dispersed through the valleys in small 
rude hamlets, near their pastures or places of 
defence. Tiie Bhils latterly have been settling to 
agricultural pursuits. Abu is subject to frequent 
shocks of earthquakes. The Rao of Sirohi, with 
some dilliculty, was induced to approve of the 
sacred ground being used as a station for European 
resideiito and soldiers. Abu is one of the five 
mountains which the Jains of Western India con- 
sider sacred, the others being Girnar, Palitana, 
and Tallijati in Saurashtra, and Parasnath bill 
in Bengal, far to the east. Abu is the head- 
(jiiartcrs of the liajputana Political Agency. — 
Dr. ('ook., in Bo. Medical Tran.^(tctionSy 1860 ; 
Buist\'< (JataliKjne ; Cunninyhani's Bhilsa Topes* 
TiuCs Travels., p. 84 ; PosUuCs IV. India^ li. p. 2 ; 
Imp. Caz. 

ABU. Auaii. Father ; also meaning possessed 
of, or endowed with, and is numerously combined 
in Ara)>ic. 

AliU ABDULLAH MUHAMMAD ISMAIL, 
BOKHAKl, born a.h. 194, died A.ii. 25G. Ho 
wjw one of the six principal collectors of the 
Hadis, or traditions of Mahomed. 

ABU ALI ul-HUSAIN, ibn ARID ULLAH, 
ibn 81 N A, a learned physician and philosopher, 
A.D. 980-1037, known to Europe iis Avicenna, 
but to his contemporaries by his titles us-Shaikh, 
the chief, and ur Kais-ul-Ataba, literally phy- 
sician-general. He was born a.d. 980 at Khaf- 
matain (also, as is said, at Assemi), a village near 
liokhara, ami was educated at liukhara, studying 
under Abu Abid Ullah nn-Natheli. His name 
ruled in the realm of medical science for a longer 
time than that of any other writer except Aris- 
totle and Galen. In his twenty-first year he wrote 
a book, which ho called Al Kitab al Majma, a 
cyclopajdia of twenty volumes ; and he subse- 
quently wrote a commentary of it, which also 
extended to twenty volumes. When the 8ainani 
dynasty fell, in the beginning of the 11th century, 
lie quitted J^okhara, and for a short time was 
employed under the Dilemi ruler; but in 1012 bo 
returned to Jorjan, where he began to write his 
most celebrated book on the principles of medi- 
cine, Kitab ul Qanun fi’t Tibb. He subsequently 
lived for short periods at liai, Kazwin, llaniadah, 
and Isfahan. Ho wrote aliout 100 other treatises, 
amongst them us Shafa, Shafa fi’l Ilikmat, Najat, 
and Isharat. His Qanun was printed at Romo 
A.D. 1595 ; was translated into Latin, and printed 
at Venice 1608 ; and for many centuries was, 
even in Eiuxipe, the most celebrated authority in 
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medical Hcioncc. It went through several editions. 
He died while on a journey at Hainadan a.d. 
10o7, at the comparatively early of fifty -seven. 

ABLJBA. Tkl. Capparis Uoxhurghii, D.C. 

ABUBAKK, the father-in-law of Mahomed, 
and his successor, as khalifah. He received from 
Mahomed the title of A1 Sadiq, the sincere friend. 

ABU DULIF MISAR ibn MOHALIIAL, an 
Arab traveller who was at the court of Nasri bin 
Ahmad bin Ismail of the Sainanidie at Bokhara, 
when ambassadors arrived from the kinj^of China, 
Kalatin-bin-us-Shakhir, to negotiate a marriage 
between his own daughter, and Noah, the son of 
Nasri (who afterwards succeetled to the throne of 
Bokhara). Abu Dulif accompanied the ambas- 
sadors on their return, about the year 941. The 
whole narrative of this traveller is not extant, 
but much of it has been preserved in citations by 
Yakuti (a.ii. G17, a.d. 1220) and Kazvini (a.ii. 
CG7, A.D. 12G8-G9) ; and a German editor col- 
lected tlic^e passages into a tolerably continuous 
narrative, and translated them into Latin. — Yule^ 
Cathay y i. cxi. 

ABU ilANIFA, one of the learned doctors of 
the Mahoinedan faith, born a.d. G99-70. He was 
a commentator of the Koran. Sec Imam; lianifa; 
Koran. 

ABU ISHAQ of Istakhr, or Peracpolia, author 
of Kitab-ul- Akalirn, or book of countries, which he 
wrote A.D. 951 (a.ii. blO). He travelled through 
the Mahoimxlan princii)alitic8, from India to the 
Atlantic Occaii, and from the Persian Gulf to 
the Caspian Sea. Ho and Ibn llaukal met on 
the banka of the Indus, and eomj)ared notes to- 
gether. Ibn Haukal made Abu Ishaqs writings 
the basis of his own work. 

ABU KARIB, the most powerful of the Ilim- 
yaritic m(»iiarchs. He was commonly called 
Tobba. In A.D. 20G, he covered the Kn;d)a with 
a tapestry of leal her, and supplied its door with a 
lock of goM. Sec Kaba. 

ABU KUBAYS, a hill which l>ounds Mecca 
on the Ciist. According to many Malionudans, 
Adam, and his wife and his sou Seth, lie buried 
in a cave here. Othois place Adam’s toml) at 
Muna; the inaj»»rity at Najaf. The early Chris- 
tians had a tradition that our first parents wore 
interred under Mount Calvary ; tlie Jews j)lacc 
their grave near Hebron, llubil (Abel) is slip- 
pered to be entombed at Daina.scu8 ; ami Kabil 
(Cain) is liclievcd to bo under Jabal Shamsan, 
the highest wall of the Aden crater, wlicre lie and 
his progeny, tcmjited by Iblis, erected tlu^ fir.Ht 
fire-temple. This w'orsliip, however, w;us pro- 
bablv imiK>rted from India, where, nccordiiig to 
the Vedas, Agni (the fire- god) was the ohji ct 
of man’s early adoration. — liurton's McccUy iii. 
198-99. 

ABUL-BAQA-ul-lIUSAINI-ul-KAFAWI, the 
Hanafi, autlior of a cyclopiedia of the sc.ienees. 

ABULCASIS or ALBUCASA, u Spanish phy- 
sician of the 11th century, who wrote several 
medical and surgical treatises that are still ex- 
tant. 

ABULFADA, author of the geographical book 
Taqwim - nl - baladan, nnd oilier books, was the 
sovereign prince of Hama in Syria. His nuine and 
titles at h ngtli were, Sultan Almalie Aliimaycl 
Atuad-ud-Din Ahuifada Ismail, the son of Malic 
Alafdal Nnr-udd>in Ali, son of Jamal-ud-Din 
Mahmud, sou of Umar, sou of Shuhinshuh, son 
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of Ayub, of the Ayubi family. Born a.d. 127tS, 
died in the year LTH, a.ii. 7112. He ineutioiis 
the abundance of pe))[>er grown in Malabar, and 
the fine cotton manufactures of Coromandel. He 
divides Hindustan into al Sind, the country of 
the Indus, and al Hind, the country of the 
Ganges. — History of ( /emjhizcan^ p. 409. 

ABUL FARAGH, styled Al-Mufrian ; Mar Gri- 
gorius Abul Fm-agh bin ul Hakim Hariin ul 
Malati, author of tlie book of dynasties, which 
he finished, in Aiabie, in the reign of Arghun 
Khan, the last of Chenghiz Khan’s grandsons. 
He was a Jacobite Christian of the city of Malatia 
ill Cappadocia. It was arranged in ten chapters. 
1. On the Saints since Adam. 2. The Judges 
of Israel. 3. The Kings of Israel. 4. The Chal- 
dean Kings. 5. The Kings called the Magi. 6. 
The Ancient Greek Kings. 7. I^atin l^man 
Kings. 8. Christian Greek Finperors. 9. Maho- 
incdan Arabic Kings. 10. The Mogul Kings. 
He is the Abul Pharagius of history ; Prideaux 
notices him. — ChotficliCs Hindustan^ p. 245. 

ABUIjFAZL, the minister and favourite of Ak- 
bar, emperor of India. He wrote Akbar’s memoirs. 
He was a man of enlarged views and extraor- 
dinary talents, but he w'asa professed rhetorician, 
and is still the iinxlel of the unnatural style which 
is BO much adminMl in India, lie was an assiduous 
courtier, eager to extol the virtues, to gloss over the 
crimes, and to pres(‘rve the dignity of his master, 
and those in wliom he was interested. His dates 
and his general Ktatements of events arevaluuhlo; 
but lie liad a dishoiuKt way of tolling a stoiy, and 
his narrative is llorid, feeble, and imlistin'ct. He 
wi'ote tlie greatiM- jiart of the Akbar Namah, 
which W'as continued for the last three years 
by a person naniid Inayat Ullah or .Muhammad 
iSalia. Selirn,the eMest son of Akbar, touk a dislike 
to him, and to obt.iin j>eace, Akbar .sent Abul 
Fazl to a command in the Dekhan ; but when 
recalled from there in the 47ti» year of Akbar’s 
reign, and while advancing with a small l^sco^t 
towards Gwalior, he fi ll into an ambuscade laid 
for him by Narsing Deo, raja of Oicha in Huiidel- 
kand, at the instigation of Prince Selim, and 
although he defendiMl himself with great gallantry, 
he was cut off with most of his attendants (a.d. 
1G02, A.II. 1011), and hisheail sent to tlie prince. 
Akbar w'as deeply afFcclcd by the intelligence of 
this event ; he shell abundance of team, and passed 
two days and nights w ithout food or sleeji. He 
sent a force against Nursing Deo, with orders to 
seize liis family, ravage his country, and exercise 
such severities as on other occiisioiis he never 
permitted. He does not seem to have been aware 
of Selim’s share in tlie crime. But Selim, in his 
inenioirs, written after lie w jis emperor, acknow- 
ledges the murder, ami defends it on the grouud 
that Abul Fazl had persuaded Akbar to renounce 
the Koran and deny the divine mission of Maho- 
med. — Prire\H JolidHoiry p. 33; AVpA. jip. 384, 4G2, 
See Mubarak ; Faizi. 

ABUL-llASAN-ABI, known by the patro- 
nymic Biirname A) Masiidi, a native of Baghdad, 
and great traveller, acute observer Jind writer, 
lie wandered to Mm’oeeo and Spain on the w'est, 
nml isxst wards to Cliinn, through all the Malio- 
iiiedaii and other conniries, and he wrou< his 
Iravels, which he styhrd Miiaj - ul-Zahub, or 
Mcailows of Gold. llUiut, ji. Ilk 

ABUL H ASA N -RUDI K I, the oldest of the 



ABUL WAHID MUHAMMAD. 


ABYSSINIA. 


Persian pocta, still well known and popular in 
C'eiitral Asia. IIo is remarkable for tlic fertility 
of Ilia pen, and the purity of his language. 
Hammer states that, according to the commen- 
tators of the Yainini, his history of Persian poetry, 
ho is said to have written 1,1100,000 distiches, 
collected in a hundred books. His magnificence 
wiis princely. He went about prccechal by if 00 
slaves, and followai by 400 camels laden with 
valuables. — /^ ArmiuiuK Vamhenf^ Bukhara^ p. 77. 

ABUL WAHID MUHAMM AD-ibii AHMAD- 
ilm MUIIAMMAD-ibn KASUID, is known to 
Western Eim)pc as Averhoea. He was a philo- 
sopher and physician of great eminence. He w'aa 
bom at Cordova, of illustrious parentage, about 
A.D. 1149. Ho studied under Avanzoar and other 
distinguished Arabian scholars, and his education 
extended to all tho branches both of literature 
and science, as then taught in the Saracenic 
colleges of Spain. He followed Aristotle as a 
philosopher, and Galen as a physician. His 
treatises, seventy-two in number, acquired tho 
highest reputation, and for many centuries were 
standard works. He also wrote an epitome of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest, aud a treatise on astrology. 
His medical writings were gathered together as 
the Kulliat, or complete works, and wore trans- 
lated into Latin, and have been repeatedly printed 
along with the Taair of Avanzoar, one of them 
reappearing at tl»o commencement of tho 17th 
century. He carried Aristotle’s mode of reason - 
induction into the religious doctrines 
of Maliomedanism, and twice suffered persecu- 
tion. 

ABU UIIIAN, AL BIUUNI, a native of Khar- 
azm (l)orn A.D. 970, died 10118), spent forty 
years in India, and composed his e.xcellent work, 
the Tarikli-i-llind, wliich gives a complete account 
of tlio literature and sciences of the Hindus at 
that time. Al Biruni had been appointed by the 
Sultan of Kharazm to accompany an embassy 
which he sent to Mahmud of Ghazni and Masiiud 
of Lahore. — MilUcr\ J^cturcs^^. 141, 

ABU SAID SKNAN, ibn SABIT, ibu KOR- 
RAH was a Sabian, physician, astronomer, 
and mathematician. He was born at llarau 
in Mesopotamia, and died at Baghda<l a.d. 
942. He wfis physician to Mukhtosar and 
Kahar, tho 18th and 19th of tl»c Abbitssi<le 
Khalifs, who reigned from a.d, 908 to 9dl. 
MukhDisar gave him the title of Rais ul Atnba, 
physician-general, and ho was ap[»ointcd public 
examiner a.d. 9dl, no one being allowed to 
practise until licensed by Senan. The number 
w'ho were examined at Baghdad are stated at 
830. Under pressure from Kaliar, ho became a 
Mahome<lan ; but as Kaliar continued to trwit 
him harshly, he fled to Khur;i8an, though he after- 
wards returned to Baghdad, where he di(id a.d. 
942, 

ABUSHAHR, generally abridged into Bushahr, 
or Bushire, a town in the Persian Gulf, whicli 
rose into notice during the 18th century, and 
is said to have been previously an inconsider- 
able village. In excavating to form reservoirs 
for rain water, architectural remains have been 
discovered, indicating that a succession of towns 
have stood there. Tlie well water is brackish, 
and causes diarrhoea in new-comers. — Ousclcys 
Travels^ vol, i. p. 192. See Bushire. 

ABU SHAM, a familiar address in the 


Ilejaz to Syrians. Tlicy arc called ‘abu.Hcrs of 
the salt,’ from their treachery, and ‘ulfspring 
of Shiinr* (the execrate*! murderer of the Itiiaiti 
Husain), because he was a native of that country. 
— Burton's Mtcca^ iii. ]>. 114. 

ABUTILON INDfCUM. G. Don, 

Sida Indies, Linn. I Abut. Asiatiouin, IK. and yl. 

Sida iiopulifulia, Jlftxh, | 

Potiiri, .... }>KNO. Payrun tuthi, * . Tam. 

Tha ma khni ok, . Bi ii.u. Tuttura-huiiUa, . ,, 

Kangni, Kanghi, . Hind. Nugu or BotU- 

Ati or Khirati pain, Panj. bemda, . . . Tel. 

Patnku, Siinbal, . ,, Podda or Tutti 

Uram, Pottaka, Malkal. benda, ... ,, 

This is a small plant, of two to three feet, 
common in most parts of India, and cultivated 
in Burma. It yields a rather strong fibre, fit 
for the manufacture of ropes. Tho leaves are 
used in India and Burma in tho same manner 
as the marsh - mallow in £uro{K 3 , in decoction 
ns nn emollient fomentation, and an infusion 
of the root is a cooling drink in fevers. To 
obtain the fibre, the plants are gathered and 
freed of their leaves and twigs, and are put out 
to dry in the sun for a couple of days. They arc 
then taken up, tied into bundles, and placed 
under water for about ten days, after which they 
are taken out, and the fibres are well washed to 
remove tho bark and other foreign matter that 
may bo adhering to them, and then placed in 
the sun to dry. — Voitjt^ 114; Roxhnrfjhy iii. 179; 
7>r.s*. Wiaht^ Masoiiy Shortt^ Htcwarty and Mr. 
l*ou\iL 

ABUTILON POLYANDRUM. \V, and A, 

Sida polyaudra, . Itoxb. | Sitla Poraica, . . BuilM. 

Grows at Kaiidalla, ou the Nuilgherries and 
Numlidroog; yields a long silky fibre resembling 
hemp, fit for making ropes. — Roxb.; Jur, Rep. 
Mad. Ex.; Useful Plants. 

ABUTILON TOMENTOSUM. W. and A. 

Sida tomentoMa, . lioxb. | Too-thi, .... Tam, 

Fibres from this were exhibited from two 
or three districts at the Madras Exhibition of 
1 8.^,5. — Roxburgh; Madras Exhibition Juries* 
Reports. 

ABUVVA. Tkl. Trichosanthes palmata, 72. — 
Tr. brae tea ta. 

ABU-ZAID-UL-HASAN, a native of Siraf, who 
wrote a continuation of tho Arabic work by Suli- 
iiian the merchant. Ho never travelleil in India, 
j but he ma<lo inquiries of travellers, and completed 
the account given by the incrcliant (Suliman. Abu 
Zaid met Masiidi at Basra in (a.h. 303) A.D. 91C, 
and ho obtainc<l from Masiuli much information. 
He begins by remarking the great change in tho 
commerce of the East that had taken place in 
tlic interval since Snliman wrote. A rebellion 
had broken out in Khan-fu, which had utterly 
8tojq>c<l tlio Arab trade with China, and carried 
ruin to many families in distant Siraf and Oman. 
He gives also an account of a visit which an 
acquaintance of his own had made to Khuindan 
(Chang -gan or Sin-gau-fu), the capital of 
China. 

ABWAB. Arab. Heads or subjects of taxa- 
tion ; miscellaneous cesses, imposts, and charges. 
— HV/vow. 

ABYSSINIA, a country in tho N.E. of Africa, 
known to the injople of Persia and India os 
Hubash and llauashtun, ajid its |r>eople as tho 
Habush or Habshi, though in India this latter 



ACACIA. 


ACACIA CATECHU. 


term is applied to all the Negro races from Africa. 
It is one of the most ancient monarchies in the 
■world. Its principal provinces are Tigr^, Amhara, 
and Shoa ; at an early period they extended 
their power over Southern Arabia. But when the 
Arabs threw off the Abyssinian yoke, the remnants 
of the Abyssinians in remote parts of Arabia were 
reduced to servile avocations, and form the Khadim 
of Yemen. The people of Tigr6 and Amhara are 
of Semitic origin, and profess Christiani^. In 
1864, Theodore, the king, imprisoned Captain 
Cameron, H.B.M. Consul at Massowah, and 
subsequently put several Christian missionaries 
and others in chains, and confined Mr. Itassam, 
and, in the year 1869, an army under Sir Kobert 
Napier was sent from British India, which effected 
their relief, and Theodore destroyed himself as 
the army reached Magdala. General Napier was 
created Lord Napier of Magdala. 

ACACIA, a genus of plants, numbering about 
three hundred species. Several are well known 
in the south and east of Asia, the foliage of 
some being attractive, while others furnisli 
valuable timber, useful gums, and other important 
products. 

The Rewa is a large tree common in Rajwara, 
sacred to the Matajee, around whose shrines 
groves of this tree are commonly found. 

The Rheorij is a very common tree in par- 
ticular parts of Rajwara, upon which travellers, 
at certain parts of the roads, suspend shreds of 
their clothes, as in other parts of India. To the 
extremities of the youiig branches arc suspended 
innumerable masses of exuded sap of large size. 
Several quick-grow'ing species, introduced from 
Australia, arc rciired for fuel on tlicNeilgherry Hills; 
and other Australian species still might be brought 
to India, viz. A. arrnata, R, J*r.^ the kangaroo 
thorn, avaluablc sand-binding plant ; A. Iloribunda 
is the Willow Acacia; A. longifolia, var. 

A. sophora of R. Br.^ a bushy tree, renders most 
important services in subduing loose cojist sand ; 
bark used for sheep skins. Wattle trees yield 
also an abundance of gum arabic. A. decurrens 
is the Black Wattle. Its bark sells in Great 
Britfiin from £8 to £11 per ton, and it yields 80 
to 51 percent, of tannin. A. falcata, Willde^ the 
Koa tree of the Sandwich Islands, yields a very 
durable wood. A. melauoxylon, ll. Br.^ is the 
valuable South Ainstralian black wood tree. A. 
min)lK)trya, Benth.^ yields about 50 lbs. of gum 
annually. A. glauccscens, A. homalophylla, and A. 
pemlula, Bcnuct, are the valuable Myal woods of 
Australia. — Ocnl. Med, Top.p, 197 ; voti Mueller; 
Rnij. Cyc. ; O. Bcnnet, 

ACACIA AMARA. Willdc. Babul tree. 

Mimosa amara, Jtoxb. 

Jlcl kambi, . . Can. I Wunjah maram, , . Tam. 

Lallye, .... Mahu. j Nalla-regu, . . . Tel. 

This tree grows above the ghats of Canara and 
Sunda, not inland, and not north of the Gunga- 
walli river. It is a tolerably large tree in Coim- 
batore, but of rather low stature. Its flower is 
very beautiful. In Coimbatore the wood is dark- 
coloured and hard. In the Bombay Presidency, 
the wood is always very crooked, otherwise, when 
ripe, it is strong and tough, and might be applic- 
able to domestic purposes. From its black colour, 
the natives of Canara and Sunda deem it (wrongly) 
a species of ebony. — Roxb. ii. 548 ; Voigt^ 261 ; 
Dr, Wight; Dr, Gibson, 


ACACIA ARABICA. Willde, Babul tree 
Mimosa Arabica, Lamarck, 

Amghautan, . . An. Nalla tumma, . Tel. 

Akakia, ... ,, Tumma chettu, . „ 

Babla, . . . Beno. Barbaramu, . . „ 

Nan-lung-kycn, , Burm. 

Babul, .... Hind. Its gum : 

Mughilan, . . Peks. Babul Oonci, . . HlND. 

Andere, . . . Singh. Vallam pisin ; Kara- 

Karru-vaylam, . Tam. velam piain, . . Tam. 

This yellow flowering and rather ornamental tree 
is met with in varying abundance throughout India, 
Sind, and Ceylon. It is of rapid growth, and re- 
quires no water, flourishing on dry arid plains, and 
especially in black cotton soil, where other trees 
are rarely met with. It can never be had of large 
size, and is generally crooked, but it is a very 
hard, tough wood, and is extensively employed 
for tent pegs, ploughshares, sugarcane rollers; for 
the spokes, naves, and felloes of wheels ; for the 
knees and ribs of country ships ; and generally for 
all purposes to which a hard bent wood is applic- 
able ; it is not attacked by white ants. Amongst 
its other useful products, may be named its gum, 
bark, and seeds ; the latter being extensively used 
in the Dekhan for feeding sheep. The bark is 
very largely employed in the centre of the penin- 
sula as a tanning material, and, when properly 
managed, makes a good leather, with a reddish 
tinge, though in native hands the leather is often 
porous, brittle, and ill-coloured. Dr. Buchanan 
mentions that, in Mysore, the bark was em- 
ployed in the process of distilling rum. The 
ground bark mixed with the expressed seeds of 
the Sesamurn urientalc has been used as food in 
times of scarcity. A decoction of the bark makes 
a good substitute for soap, and is uscul in dyeing 
various shades of brown. It yields an abundance 
of transparent gum, which flows out from incisions 
or lissures in the bark, and hardens in lumps of 
various sizes and ligures, and is used in India as 
a substitute for the true gum arabic, which is the 
product of A. vera. In the medical practice of 
the people, the bark is used internally as a tonic 
and astringent ; in decoction, as a wash for ulcers ; 
and, ftnely powdered and mixed with gingelly oil, 
externally in cancerous affections. Dr. Gibsou 
fur years advocated extensive planting of this 
useful tree in the Bombay aide of India, and 
several foresta of it at Khangaum, Kasoordee, 
and other places have been preserved. The poils 
have long been employed in tanning on account 
of their lustringency. In Sind, logs of 24 inches 
square and 14 feet long arc obtainable. In the 
Banjab it luus a girth of 9 to IG feet. — Drs. Cleg- 
horn; Gibson; Riddell; Mr, Rohde; Useful Blants; 
Captain Macdonald ; Roxb. ii. 548 ; Voigt^ 2G2 ; 
Beddome^ FI. Sylv. 

ACACIA ciiSIA. W. and A. 

Mimosa cassia, Linn. I Acacia arrar, Buck. 

Acacia ulliacca, Buck, j ,, intsioidcs, D. C. 
Telia Korimla, . . Tel. | Konda Korinda, . . Tel. 

This climbing shrub grows in Coromandel, 
Alipur, Monghir, and Saharunpur. — Voigt^ 2G3. 

ACACIA CATECHU. Willde. 

A. polyacantha, Willde. Mimosa catechu, Linn. 

A. Wallichiana, D, C. ,, catcohoides, Wa.ll, 

Khaira gach, , . liENG. Khndiramu, . Sans., Tel. 

Shu-bin, .... Buum. Kihiri, Kot kihiri, . SlNO. 
Khair; Kat’h-khair,IIiND. Wodalay, . . . Tam. 
Kat’ha kikar, , . Due. Podala manu, , . Tel. 
Kwarech, . . . Panj. 

I This tree is common all over the plains and 
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ACACIA CINEREA. 


ACACIA JACQUEMONTI. 


hills of British India ; is in japreat quantities in 
the forests of the Promo and Tharawaddy dis- 
tricts ; and immense numbers are annually cut 
down and made use of for the extraction of 
catechu. There are several varieties, differing 
in shade, specilic weight, and yield of catechu. 
In a full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 20 
feet ; and average girth, measured at 6 feet 
from the ground, is b feet. It attains its full 
height in fifty years. 1'he wood possesses great 
strength, and is considered more durable than 
teak. It resists the attacks of insects, and is 
employed for posts and uprights of houses, for 
spear and sword handles, bows, etc. The timber 
is dark-coloured, hard, and heavy ; unseasoned, it 
weighs 85 to DO lbs. the cubic ftx)t, and nearly 
80 lbs. when seasoned, and has a a[>ecific gravity 
of 1‘2.‘12; it is close-grained and durable, works 
smoothly, and stands a good polish, and though 
somewhat brittle, is much valued where streugth 
is reejuired ; it is used for ploughs, pestles, etc., 
cotton machines, sugar mills, and in house build- 
ing and the construction of carts. It flowers in 
July, and the seeds ripen in the cold weather. In 
Ceylon, an infusion of the wood is much esteemed 
by the natives as a purifier of the blood, and 
drinking cups arc made of it. Catechu, or terra 
japonica, is extracted from the wood. Chips of 
the heartwood arc boiled in earthen pots, the 
clear liquor is strained off, and when of sufficient 
consistence it is poured into clay moulds ; the 
extract is used in dyeing, and also medicinally as 
an astringent, and also externally as an ointment 
for itch, syphilis, and burns. Very good catechu 
is obtained from Burma, a considerable quantity 
is ma/ie in South Canara, and it is largely ex- 
ported from Bengal. One pound of catechu has 
been found to be equal to seven or eight pounds 
of oak bark for tanning purposes. — Drs. Roxb. ii, 
5fi2, 259, 2G0, McClellands GihsoUj Brandis; 

Jlookcry Him. Journ. i. p. 52 ; Stewart's Punjab 
Plants; Cleghurn's Punjab Report ; Beddome's Flora 
Sylvatica. 

ACACIA CINEREA. Spr. 

DichrostachyB cinerea, W. and A, 

Werdil, .... Hind. Vellatooroo, . . . Tel. 
Vedatil, .... Tam. Nela Jami, ... „ 

Chinna Jami, . . Tel. 

This tree is said to grow in the Circars. 

ACACIA DEALBATA. Link.— A handsome 
tree, from 16 to 30 feet high, abundant in Fort 
Philip and Twofold Bay, forming luxuriant groves 
on the banks of streams, between lat. 34® and 30®. 
Its bark contains a greater percentage of tannin 
than any other, and pays to ship to England. It 
was introduced from Australia, and grows on the 
Neilgberries . — SimmondSs Cat. Paris Ex. 1879. 

ACACIA ELATA. Linn. 

Mimosa elata, Eoxh. 

Seat, Thaeet sect, Buiiu. Dun-siris, . . . Hind. 
Thaeet-tha, . . „ Safed-siris, . . . Panj. 

Ohukul mara, . . Can. Telia sopara, . . Tel. 

This large, tall, stately, and excellent timber 
tree is pretty common in Canara and Sunda, 
both above and below the ghats; it occurs 
in the Godavery forests, Punjab ; in Dehra 
Doon, Assam ; is plentiful in the Pegu, Toung- 
hoo, and Prome districts, and very abundant 
nil along the sea - shore from Amherst to 
Mergui. Its maximum length is 40 feet. 


and 8 in girth. It grows readily from cut- 
tings. When seasoned, it floats in water. Its 
timber is straight, lengthy, and of large girth, 
red - coloured, hard, and strong, and very 
durable. It is much valued and useful for house- 
building. It is used for posts for buildings. It 
is adapted for cabinet-making, and of sufficient 
girth to be advantageously employed in Govern- 
ment buildings, imd for packing-cases.— Foi^^, 
j). 201 ; J. L. Stewart; Roxb. ii. 540; Captain 
Bvildome; Drs. Gibson and McClelland ; Captain 
Dance; RoylSs Him. Bot. p. 181 ; Mr. Thompsons 
Report on Kamaon ; CleyhorHs Punjab Reports 
Kidla and KangrUs p. 82. 

ACACIA FARNESIANA. Willde. 

Acacia Indica, Desv. I Mimosa Famesiana, Eoxb. 

VachoUia Farnetiana, W. 1 ,, Indioa, Pair. 

Ouya babula, , Beng.' Baver, .... Sind. 
Jalli, . . . . Can. Vaday vulli maram, Tam. 

Iri babul, . . . Mauu. Kasturi petuma chettu, 

Vel velani, . . Maleal. Tel. 

Walayati kikar, Panj. Kampa tumma, . . ,, 

Hanja Pusht. Nugu tumma, . . . „ 

A native of every part of India, the Pan jab, 
8ind, Silhei, Assam, Bengal, both peninsulas; and 
grows up to 5000 feet. It is also a tree of Africa 
and Australia. In waste places in the Western 
Dekhan, where it occurs also in garden hedges, 
it is only a scrubby shrub, and Dr. Gibson says its 
wood is only applicable for tent pegs and firewood ; 
but Voigt mentions that the wood is hard and 
tough, and used for ship knees ; and Beddome also 
says for ship knees. A delicious perfume is dis- 
tilled from the sweet-scented yellow flowers, and 
the tree exudes a considerable quantity of useful 
gum. — Dr. Gibson; Major Drury ; RoxhAi. 557 ; 
Timlicr Trees ; Voigt ; Beddome ; Dr. Stewart. 
ACACIA FERRUGINEA. D. C. 

Mimosa ferruginea, Roxb. 

Sect net. . . . Burm. | Woni, Anasundra, Tkl. 

Simai vel velam, , Tam. | 

This tree much resembles A. catechu and A. 
Bundra, and differs chiefly in the smaller number 
of pinnec ; it is common in the jungles, grows 
in the Madras Presidency, on the Coromandel 
coast and Northern Circars, and is found 
at Courtallum, in the Bombay Presidency. 
It attains a height of from 20 to 25 feet. It 
flowers in April and May, the bark is very astrin- 
gent, and is used by the natives in the distillation 
of arrack from jaggery in the same way as the 
bark of A. leucophlaea. The wood is of a 
reddish brown, streaked with a darker hue, heavy 
and durable, and does not warp or crack, the 
grain rather coarse and even, works well, and gives 
a smooth surface; it is us^ in building and in 
the construction of carts, ploughs, etc. ; it weighs 
60 lbs. per cubic foot when seasoned, and 65 to 
70 lbs. unseasoned, and has a specific gravity of 
*960. — Voigts 260; Drury; Roxb. ii. 661; Ainslie; 
BeddomCs Fl. Sylv. part v. p. 51. 

ACACIA JACQUEMONTI. Bentham. 

Babul, . . Hind., Panj. Gargusa, . . , Panj, 
Baburi, . . „ ,, Kandiari, ... „ 

Hanza, .... Sutlej. Keru, .... „ 

Kakohi, .... Panj. Kikkari, 

A small shrub of the Panjab and Trans- Indus, 
with immense white spines ; it ^ows in clumps, 
and from 6 or 7 up to 10 feethi^. It is common 
on sandy knolls and ridges in many parts of the 
arid tract from Dehli, westwani by Harrtana, 
Sirsa, Montgomerie, etc., to Trans- Indus, to about 
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ACACIA LATUONUM. 


ACACIA SPECIOSA. 


2000 foet. The bark of the root is used in tlio 
distillation of native suirits. — J, L. Stewart^ At.D, 

ACACIA LATRONUM. f). C. Buffalo-thorn. 

MimoHa latronuin, JCoen. | M. ooriiigcra, Linn. 

Comnion in the barren tracts of the Dekhan, 
and found on the Madras side of India. — 

ACACIA LEUCOPHLA^JA. Willde, 

Acawa alba, Willde. | Mimosa alba, Roxh. 
Roru^ .... Reas. Gargnsa, . Sai.t iiANOB. 
Biifva Kikar, . . Hind. Katu andara, . 8inoh. 

Karin, . . . . Jhklum. Vcl volam, Vcllai turnma, 
Howar, .... Maiiii. Tam. 

lUuni, lUunj, . Panj. Telia tummo, . , Tkl. 

Nimbar, Jand, . ,, 

Its spccifio name, and its Hindi, Tamil, and Te- 
lujrn synonyms, are given from the whilisli or jwilo 
yellow colour of its biirk, which, in S. India, is one 
of the ingredients used in distilling arrack from 
jagari. It extends from about Lahore along the 
ari<i tract to Dehli, and to Ceylon. In Coimbatore 
the tree attains a medium size, with a round hoarl, 
but in the Dekhan it is never of a size tit for any- 
thing beyond ]) 08 t 8 to small houses. The wood 
it furnishes, however, is strong, good, and dai*k- 
coloured, though generally small. It is easily 
dLlinguishod by its panicled globular inflor- 
escence and stipulary thorns. A tough and strong 
fibre, in use for largo fishing nets and coarse kinds 
of conlago, is prepared from the bark by macera- 
tion. Major lieddoino says the timber is hard and 
strong, much like Babul, but closer grained and of 
a deeper colour ; it is used for the same purposes. 
A cubic foot unseasoned weighs 02 lbs., and 65 
lbs. when seasoned; its specific gravity is *880. 
It makes excellent fuel for locomotive purposes. 
Mr. Jacob says its wood decays more rapidly, and 
is more speedily attacked by the Goon insect, than 
any timber of which ho had knowledge. Ho says 
it occasionally reaches tolerable dimensions; but 
even were it possible to preserve it, it woulcl not 
bo worth doing so, from its brittleness and the 
coarseness of its grain. — Drx. Cleghorn and Wight 
in Jir. E. J, 11. ; Dr. Gibson in liomh. Geo, i>oc. 
Journal: Voigt; Jtoxb. ; Beddome,Fl. Sglv. p. 48 ; 
Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

ACACIA MICROPHYLLA. Roxh. 

Mimosa microiihylla, Roxb. 

Tetulia of Sillict. A tree growing in Silhet to 
about twelve feet in height, and the people use 
its bark in distilling on intoxicating liquor. — 
Itoxb. ii. 540. 

ACACIA MODESTA. Wallich. 

Phala, rhullab, . lIlKD. | Palosa, l^ulosa, . PusHT. 

A tree of slow growth, a native of the Panjab. 
Cisond Trans Indus, and in the Doaba The wooa 
of au old tree is very dark brown, or nearly black, 
hard, strong, and heavy. Green it weighs 09^ 
Iba, and dry 53^ a cubic foot. It is very durable, 
and is a favourite for cart-wheels, sugar-mills, 
plough stocks and shares (? Bellew), Persian 
wheels, the mallets for cleaning cotton, etc. The 
tree yields sparingly a gum (Bhiiubri gond) 
similar to gum arabic, which Bellew states the 
people of the Peshawar valley consider to be 
restorative. — J. L. Stewart^ AI.D. 

ACACIA NEMU. Smith. 

Mimosa arborca, Loureiro. 

Ho-hwan, . . , Chin. | Yodioh, .... Chiic. 

This plant grows in China and Cochin-China, 
and is used for ornamental purposes. At Nttig- 
TO, bark used for tanning sails. — Smithy Mat, 
Medica. 


ACACIA RAMKANTA. Under this, 

name Drs. Gibson and Riddell describe au orua- 
mciifal 8j>ocic8 of Acacia, or a variety of A. 
Arabica, common in the Dekhan, though Ichs 
abundant than A. Arabica, from which it is 
distinguiBhablo by its straight, tall, erect stem 
and general cypress-liko appearance, or resem- 
bliiig a gigantic broom, anu by tho colour of its 
legumes. Its wood is quite equal to that of tho 
A. Arabica, being hard, and for cart-wliocls, 
ploughs, etc.; but tho natives attach some 8U[ut-' 
Htitioua notions to tho use of the tree. — Dr.^. 
Gibson and Rit/dcU. 

ACACIA ROBUSTA,intro<lucod from the Cape, 
is growing freely on tho Neilghcrry Hills. At tho 
Madras Exhibition of 1857, Mr. MHvor exliihited 
specimens of hast from this tree, strong, very 
tough and durable, also pliable when wcttoil, 
and constantly made use of for all the purposes 
to which Russian bast is put in ganlcns in Europe. 
This bast can bo procured cheaply and in largo 
quantities, ns tho trees when cut down throw up 
numerous young shoots, to the height of from six 
to twelve feet, in one year. The Imrk of the tree 
is also a powerful tanning material. — Mr. M^Ivot\ 
Madras Exhibition oy’ 1857. 

ACACIA RUG ATA. linch. Soap Acacia. 
Acacia ooncinna, 1). C. Mimosa rngata, Dtm. 

Mimosa ooncinna, Itoxb.^ „ sii)K»naria, Jinxh. 

Willde. ,, ubstorgons, 

Kochai, .... Bkno. Chinik, . . . Mai.kal. 

Kon-bwon, . . . JiuiiM. Go-k<», .... Tau. 

Fci tsau kiah, . . (y’liiN. Shikui, .... Tam. 

Ohi-kayu, . . . Mauu. Sikuyu, .... Tkl. 

This plant has a long Hat pod or legume, con- 
taining separate, small, oval, dark-coloured sc-eils. 
It grows iu the Peninsula of Iiulia, Bengal, Nepal, 
Silhet, Assam, Moulmcin on the Ataran, and iu Uie 
Archipelago. Tho legumes arc uacil for washing 
the hair, and by Hindus for marking the forehead. 
Tho leaves are acid, and used in cookery instead of 
tamarind, and with turmeric they give a beautiful 
green. The pods or legumc^s are three or four 
inches long, and about one and a half inch broad, 
greasy, yellowish, or reddish brown. They abound 
in an acrid, detergent, fatty principle. In China 
they are roasted, pounded, and kneaded into small 
balls, and used to wash the person or clothes. 
Three or four of the black seeds arc in one pod. 
They arc roasted and eaten, and arc used by arti- 
ficial flower makers to wax tlieir thread. Pods 
and bark are exported from Canara, the former 
as a washing material, the latter for dyeing and 
tanning fishing-nets. — Smithy Chin, Mat. Med.; 
Elliot y F. A.; Drury ^ U. P.; Voigt; 605 ; 

Drs. Gibsouy Mason. 

ACACIA SPECIOSA. Willde; W. and A. 

Albiuda lobbek, • Bcnth, 
mollii, var. 

Buna, .... Hind. 
Sarin,. . . Jubdulpur. 
Kali-iirin, . . . Kavi. 
Katu vago, Vel vaDgai,TAM. 
Diroaana, Sinduva, TsL, 

This large tree grows wild in the Himalayas up 
to 5000 foet, and it is cultivated in tho plains of the 
Panjab. It occurs throughout the N.AY. Provinces ; 
it is plentiful in Pegu, particularly in tho Toung- 
boo district, and is found on the Irawodi. In 
Gan jam and Guiiisur it is very plentiful, attains 


Acacia iiriMia, . . Isuch. 

Mimosa flexuosa, . Rottl. 
„ MiriMKa, • JitKch, 
,, B]>ocioiia, . Jacq. 
Sirin, Shurungru, Beas. 
Sirisbs, . . Beno., Uhia. 
Seet, Tsook-tha, . BviiiM. 
Lasrin, lasrian, Chknab. 
SirisB, .... Hind. 
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ACACIA STirULATA. 


ACANTIIACEiE. 


An extreme hcijfht of 30 feet, and circninforcncc 
4J feet, the height from the ground to the inter- 
Bection of the first branch being 22 feet ; and it 
is used for sugar crushers, pestles, mortars, and 
ploughshares. It is common in the forests of tlie 
Bombay Presidency, grows in Travancorc, on the 
Coromandel coast, and is a common tree in Coim- 
batore, where it is frequently seen growing hy 
the road-sides on account of the shade that its 
large head affords. The timber is large, and 
in old trees dark -coloured, very hard, and close 
enough grained for furniture ; and large masses of 
very pure gurn are often found on it. It is 
common in the hills and gardens of Murrcc and 
Hazara. The heart- wood makes good charcoal ; 
the leaves and twigs are gathered aa fodde^r for 
camels and other animals. The bark is stated to 
be applied to hurts of the eye (Madden) ; and the 
seed is officinal, forming part of an anjan for 
ophthalmic disease. The specific name of Jnli- 
brissia, used by Bentham for the variety A. mollis, 
is a corruption of Gul-abresham. — Capt. Mac- 
dnnald; Dra. Stmenrt^ M ^Clellatid^ 

Cleqhorrif WiqlU^ Gibson; Voujt; Roxh. ii. 544 ; 
Cal Cat. 1802. 

ACACIA STIPULATA. D. C. 

Mimosa stipulata, Roxb. Ac. Kangraensw, Jameson. 

,, Btipulacca, Roxb. 

Oi, Ohi, Durgari, 1 U-:ah. Ban drenkh, . CliF.N/n. 
Amulki, .... liKNO. Valaiti Siris, . , Hind. 

Beet, Bdum. Lasron, . . . Jhelum. 

Surangra, Kaair, Chenau. Ola, .... Kavi. 

This unarmed acacia has ilowors of a pink 
colour. It is one of the largest trees of the genus, 
and is found in Dehra Doon, in the mountains 
north of Bengal, in Travancore, Courtalluin, in 
most parts of the Peninsula, in Assam, in the 
forests from Rangoon to Tounghoo, and on the 
banks of the Ataran rivcT. Dr. Stewart says 
that on the various rivers of the N.W. Himalaya, 
it grows at from 3000 occasionally to 6000 feet. 
It is handsome in appearance, resembling some- 
what Poinciana regia, and is seen in great abun- 
dance and luxuriance in portions of the Kangra 
valley, where its girth reaches 7, and occasionally 
9 feet. In Kumaon, logs are obtained 20 to 30 
feet long, and 4 to 6 feet in girth. Its wood is 
coarse-grained and tough, but not easily worked. 
— Stewart' s Panjah Plants; Air. Thompson's Report. 

ACACIA SUNDRA, D. C. 

Aoocia chundra, WURlc. j Mimosa sundra, RoxJi. 

Lall kheir, Hind,, Mahr. I Nalla chandra, . Tel, 

Karangally, , . Tam. J Sundra, . , . , „ 

This tree grows throughout the Peninsula and 
the Sunderbuns, but varies in size in different 
looalitieB. It is common in the jungles of Bombay, 
there always scrubby, small, and crooked ; and 
though rather plentiful in the forests under the 
ghats, Dr. Gibson had not seen it of a size capable 
of affording planks. Mr. Rohde mentions that he 
had obtainea, at Guntoor, planks 1 foot broad ; 
that posts 5 feet long were procurable at twelve 
rupees per hundred, well suited for fencing and 
for rice pestles. The natives regard it as the most 
durable wood for posts in house-building, though, 
from its non-elastic nature, it is unfavourable to 
the holding of nails driven into it. The wood is 
of A dark colour, close-grained, very hard, heavy, 
and very strong, a one-inch bar sustaining a 
weight of 500 lbs. Sp. gr. 1*296. It is also used 
for ploughs, mortars, and pestles, and for railway 


sleepers. A resin similar to that which exudes 
from the A. catechu is procured from this tree. 
The two trees are nearly alike, the uncertainty of 
the prickles absent or present being a distin- 
guishing characteristic of this one.— Mr. Rohde; 
Dr. Wi(fht; Voigt; Cleghorn's Report; Useful 
Plants; Ileddome, PL Si/lv. p. 50. 

ACACIA TOMENTOSA. Willde. 

Mimosa tomentosa, Rnxb. | Mimosa kleinii, . Pair, 
Salsein babula, , Beno. Jungle nail tree, . Eno. 
Elephant thorn, . Eng. | Aiii mulla, . . . Tam. 

Grows on the Madras side of India, common 
near Sholapore, in the Karulesh jungles and th) 
Bombay Dckhan, and is found in Bengal. — Voigt. 

ACACIA VERA. Bauh. Gum arable tree. 

Acacia nilotica. j Mimosa nilotica, lAnn. 

The Acacia vera is a tree of the African desert, 
and, according to Wellsted, of Arabia, its leaves 
yield the camel the sole forage it can meet in 
those arid regions. Two products are obtained 
from it, one natural, the other artificial, namely, 
gum arabic and the dried acacia juice (Akakia of 
Dioscoridcs), o solid, dark -colon red, shining sub- 
stance, soluble in water, which it colours red. 
It is obtained by pounding the unripe fruit, and 
the juice is thickened before the suti, and then 
placed in bladders, in which it gradually dries, 
weighing about h or 6 ounces each. It is sold in 
the bazears of Bengal in thin, very black cakes 
about the size of a rupee. It was much lauded 
by Hippocrates and Dioscorides. Wellsted found 
the Sunir trees of great size, and the gum exuding 
in considerable quantities; but very little of it 
was collected by the Bedouins, who complained 
that the price it brings in Maskat did not repay 
them for their trouble. — WelUled, i. pp. 73 and 
106; Baker's Albert Nganza ; O' Shaughnessy ; 
Mendis. 

ACALEPHAi:, or sea nettles, include a great 
number of radiate animals of which the Medimso 
are the type. They are common in all the seas. 

ACALYPHA BETULINA. Retz, Spreng. 
Acalypha apiciflorufl, Lamb. | A. fruticosa, Foi'sk. 
Chunni inaram, . Tam. j Chinni, Tsinni, . Tel. 

Wood to be obtained about 18 inches in 
diameter, hard and heavy, not of much value to 
carpenters. Leaves attenuant and alterative, and 
an agreeable stomachic in dyspepsia and other 
ailments. — Wight ; Hog. 

ACALYPHA INDICA. Linn, 

Mukto-joori, . . Beng. Harita manjan, . Tel. 

Shwet buBiinda, . „ Kuppanti chettu, „ 

Morkantee, Puppaiiti, Mirutkunda, „ 

Kooppie, . Duk.,Hind. Murupindi, . . „ 

Kupameni, Maleal., Tam. 

A small annual, common everywhere in the 
Peninsula and Bengal, and easily distinguishetl by 
the singular cup shapi^ involucre which surrounds 
the flowers. In decoction it is cathartic; the 
leaves, with garlic, are anthelmintic. Mixed with 
common salt, the leaves are applied externally in 
I psora, and the juice rubbed up with oil exter- 
nally in rheumatism. Wight also figures A. mappa. 

! — ling ; Useful Plants ; Ilonigh. ; O'Sh. ; Voigt. 

ACANTHACE. 1 E. ii, Br, The Justicia tribe ; 
its typo is the genus Acanthus. The species are 
herbaceous or shrubby. Many are mere weeds; 
others bear handsome flowers with gaudy colours, 
but seldom with wiy odour. A very small number 
have been occasionally employed medicinally as 
emollients or diuretics. In Ceylon, ‘nelloo’ is 
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ACANTIIOPTERYGII. 


ACER CULTRATUM. 


applied to the species of this natural family gene- 
I’ally. The Burnmns say the roots of the blue 
flowcriiig A. ilicifolius, A., are a cure for snake- 
bites. — 'ilnr. f*l. Zi ifl, p. l!l?3 ; Mason. 

ACANTUOPTEUVGIl, fishes having bony 
skeletons with prickly Bpiuoiia processes in the 
dorsal fins. See Fishes. 

ACAUUS FARIN^E, the meal mite ; it is never 
present , in flour unless when damaged, and in a 
state uniit for consumption. The domestic mite, 
A. domesticus, which does so much injury to 
stuflfed insects and birds, can be somewhat guarded 
against with camphor and a solution of corrosive 
sublimate. The sugar mite, A. sacchariuuin, so 
common in cane sugar, is unknown in the palm 
sugars t)f India. A. Tclarius, the scarlet mite, or 
retl spider, envelopes the leaves of a plant in 
a delicate, closely -woven web, which so checks 
the respiration that the plant becomes dry and | 
withered. 8ee Insects. 

ACASANAVI. Sansiv. In Hinduism, an 
ethereal voice heard from the sky ; an emanation 
of Brahm. When the sound proceeds from a 
meteor or a flame, it is called Agnipuri, or 
formed of fire. An Avatnra is a descent of the 
dv:ity in the shape of a mortal ; and an Avantara, 
a word rarely used, is a similar incarnation of an 
inferior kind, intended to answer some purpose of 
leSs moment. Acasanavi, therefore, is a manifesta- 
tion of a deity, in wliich lie is heard but not seen. 
Akasa is a name for the sky or firmament. Sec 
Akasa, 

Af 'ATSJA VALLT. Tam. Cassyta flliformis. 

A(L\WKltVA. Sing. Ophioxylonserpentinum. 

ACCI FITRIN/E, a sub-family of the family 
Falconida\ comprising the sparrow-hawks, gos- 
hawks. The more prominent in S.E. Asia arc — 

Astur palumbarius, gosliawk. 

,, trivirgatus, Tem.^ crested do. 

Micronesius badius, the sliikra. 

Accipitcr uisus, X., sparrow-iiawk. 

,, virgatus, 7e/u., the Besha do. 

A. nisus, the sparrow- liawk of Europe, Asia, 
and N. Africa, is common in the hilly parts of 
India; rare in the plains, where abundantly re- 
placed by Micronesius badius. ^Migrates partially 
in northern regions. There is a nearly affined 
race in the Malay countries, A. nisoides, distiu- 
guislied by having a white throat with three 
distinct dark stripes, and no rufous on the under 
parts of the adult male. In other respects quite 
similar to A. nisus, and by no means to be 
confounded with A. virgatus, wliich likewise has 
the throat stripes. Acci [liter trinotatus has ele- 
gant rows of large round white spots on the tail. 
ACCOUNTANT. 

Kannn-go, ARABO-HiNn. Orama-karana, . Sansk. 
Fatwari, . . . . HinI). Kayastha, , . . 

Kulkarni, . . . Mar. Kanakapilli, . . Tam. 

In the village system of India, this is one of the 
municipality. 

ACER, a genus of the Aceraccco, or sycamore 
tribe of plants, comprising the genera Acer, 
Dobinsea, and Negundo. Dr. Royle mentions that 
immediately we commence ascending the Hima- 
laya, cither in Nepal, or Sirmoor, we meet with 
B[)ccic8 of the Acer. A. oblongiim descends to the 
lowest level, being found in Nepal and further 
north in the Dehra Doon, between 2000 and 3000 
feet of elevation. A. cultratum is found at 6500 
feet on the Mussoorcc range, and at similar heights 


in Sirmoor and Garhwal ; while A. caudatum 
(Wall. PI. As. Rar. t. 132) and A. acuminatum? 
(Don) sterculiaceum and villosmn, are only seen 
with pines and birches on the loftiest mountains, 
which are for many months covered with snow. 
A. stcrojuliaceum (Wall. PI. As. Rar. t. 105) is 
closely pllied to A. villoaura, which differs but 
little frqm a pseudo- platanus, or sycamore; and 
as this affords timber which, from being light ainl 
tough, is much used by turners, and for making 
saddle-trees, so it is probable that both the 
Himalayan species would answer equally well 
for the same purposes. The wood of A. cultratum 
is white, light, and fine-grained, and might bo 
turned to the same uses as that of the maple, 
which is esteemed by turners, and also occasionally 
for making gun-stocks. A. caudatum is also 
found in Kunawar, and A. sterculiaceum extends 
to Kashmir. A. Dobinsea, discovered in Nc[ml 
by Dr. Hamilton, is only a shrub of six feet in 
height. A. fraxinifolium is a native of North 
America, from which sugar is said to bo made. 
Many species grow in Ja[)an and the Himalayas, 
cajsium, Wall., Dcoban, N.W. P., and Hazara. 
Campbellii, Hook. f. ct T., Darjiling hills, 
villosum, IFaW., Simla, 
pictum, Thunb., Hazara, 
palmatum, Thunb., a boautiful maple, 
niveiim, Blume, India and the Arohipolago, riling to 
150 feet in height. 

— Von Mueller; Hodgson's Nagasaki; Royle' s III. 
Him. Bo/.. 

ACER CAUDATUM, the Mandal maple tree 
of Kulu, Kangra, Deohau, and Simla. Wood not 
esteemed. — Dr. Cler/hoi'n, 

ACER CRETICLIM. Linn. 

Kitla, Kakrai, . Chenad. Kukandra, . . JllEUJM. 

ICrtiigla, Maruinr, ,, Seran, Til-pattnr, Kano. 

Til klian ; trikhapa, Ti an Sutlej. 

Trikacina, . . Jhelum. 

A small tree, not uncommon at places near most 
of the great rivers of the Pan jab, from the Ravi 
westward from 3500 up to 6000 feet. Of no 
special use. — Dr. Stewart. 

ACER CULTRATUM. Wall. 

Kaura, .... Beah. Kanur, . . . Kanora. 
Hanzul, Kanzal, Chenab. Trikudnah, . MuRREE. 
Kahra, Kangni, . ,, Trikannah, . ,, 

Trekam, Trekhan, JuBL. Manor, Mandar, Ravi. 
Tiljuittar, Kilpattar, ,, Chirindi, Jarimu, „ 
Killh, ... ,, Lanr, Kan jar, SUTLEJ. 

Ti-an, . . . Kanawar. Kalindra, . . „ 

A. cultratum and A. sterculiaceum much re- 
semble each other, often grow together, and are 
frequently confused. They are found on all the 
rivers up to near the Indus, at from 4000 to 10,000 
feet They are handsome trees, and attain a con- 
siderable size. A. sterculiaceum attains to 12 feet 
girth, but the timber is not particularly valued. 
In Kangra it is used for ploughs, bedsteads, and 
jiimpdn poles. From Bissahir, etc., there is a 
considerable export to Tibet of drinking cups 
made of the knots of these maple-wood trees. 
They are much used there, aud often set in silver. 
Geraixl states that they are made of juniper, and 
Moorcroft says horse-chestnut (see Pavia) ; but 
J. D. Cuningham mentions the knots or ex- 
crescences of these two maples as giving the best 
kinds. A. cultratum is prized for shs^e. The 
juice of the leaves is, in kanawar, said to bo so 
acrid as to hurt the hands, but the leaves and 
twigs are in places much lopped for fodder. — 
Dr, J, L, Stewart, 
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ACER L.EVrriATUM. 


ACHEEN. 


ACER LiEVIGATUM, the Kanvdlu, or 

Karandlu of Kotgurh, in found in the Sutlej valley, 
Ix^twecn Rampur and Sungnain, at an elevation 
of 9000 feet, also higher up in the Nepal moun- 
tains, and at Darjiling. The knots are hollowed 
out, and used as drinking cups. — Voigt ; deg, 
Panj, Rep, p. 64. 

ACER OBLONGUM, an evergreen tree, of 
rapid growth, native of Nepal and Kumaon, on 
the southern hill ranges, such os the Gagar, and 
is very abundant at Naini Tal. — Voigt^ p. 92. 

ACER STERCULIACEUM. WaU, 

Kashmir. 


Kan-shin, . 
Tila pattar, 
La’-ur, 


, . Bhot. 
, . Hind. 
. Kanawar. 


Til pattar, 
Til patra, , 
Kamiah, 


Khas. 


A large tree of Nepal and the N.W. Himalaya, 
with a trunk often three feet in* diameter. The 
Hindi names allude to its incised three-pointed 
leaves. From the knotty parts of this tree are 
made the coarser sorts of wooden cups used in 
Hun-des and the Gis-Alpine Himalaya, inhabited 
by Bboiia, and termed Lahauri Doba, and a 
better kind, termed Talua Doba, is made from | 
the Acer oblon^m. A. Hookeri, isolobum, penta- 
pomicum, Sikkimense, and stacbyophylum, are | 
other species. — Dr, J, L. Stewart. 

ACESINES or Akesines, the Greek name of the 
Chenab, a river of the Pan jab; supposed to have 
had its origin in Abu Sin, a name of the Indus, ' 
the Sanskrit name being Chandra-Bhaga. 

ACETIC ACID. Acetous acid. Vinegar. 


Khali 

Poun-ya, . . . 

Nung-tsu, . . . 

Birka, also Khali, 
Aceto, .... 


Arab. 

Bubm. 

Chin. 

Hind. 

It. 


Acidurn Aocticum, Lat. 

Chuka, .... Malay. 

Kadi, .... Tam. 

Pul’su, .... Tel. 


The ordinary vinegar of the Indian bazaars 
is prepared from the Dolichos uuiflorus. Dr. 
O’Sbaughuessy discovered that much pyroligne- 
ous acid passes over along with other gases, in 
preparing the charcoal for the Eshapore powder 
works, and he recommended for India the practice 
followed in Germany, where a strong acetic acid 
is obtained by causing a mixture of one part of 
spirit, four ot water, and about one- thousandth 
part of honey or yeast, to filter into a cask 
containing wo^ shavings, and provided with holes 
to secure a free circulation of air. A very large 
surface being thus exposed, the alcohol is rapidly 
converted into acetic acid. In India, teak shav- 
ings well boiled in water and subsequently steeped 
in good vinegar, should be employed. — Beng. 
Phar. p. 233. 

ACH. Hind. Morinda citrifolia, M. tinctoria. 

ACHiEMENIDiE. During the time of this 
dynasty, the language in use was the Baouo- 
Medo-Persian. We know from their inscriptions 
several of the old Bactrian formations, which bc- 
eame historical and geographical designations at a 
later period. — Bnnsen's Effypt^ pp. 462-467. 

ACHALABHRATA, one of the Ganadhara, 
or masters of the Jain schools. 

ACHA MARAM, also Atti maracm. Tam. Any 
ebony tree ; Diospyros ebenaster ; Hardwickia 
binata, Baubinia racemosa. 

ACHANDRARGAM. Tam. A perpetual ten- 
ure of village land, as long as the moon and sun 
endure. 

ACHAR, a native race in Nepal, from whom 
the Mewar select their priests. 

ACHAR. Malay. Antiaris, sp. 


ACHARA. Sansk. The observances of the 
Hindu religion ; the personal and social customs 
of the Hindus ; also a name applied to Siva or 
Vishnu, and also Brahma as the Supremo Being. 
It means free from further transmigration. 

ACHARNI. Hind. A bier. 

ACHARYA or Achari. Sanrk. A reli- 
gious teacher, a brahman who instructs in the 
Vedas the religious students of the Brahman, 
Kshatriya, and Vaisya castes. In modern use, it 
is applied to any religious instructor, or to any 
brahman and religious mendicant professing to 
be qualified to'^ve religious instruction. In the 
south of India, it denotes the bead of a religious 
society, the Mabant of Hindustan, or the Panda 
or head priest of a temple. Among the Mahrattas 
it was given to brahmans employed by respect- 
able families as cooks.* It is assumed by the 
Modbava Brahmans, and by the five castes of 
artisans — blacksmith, goldsmith, cimpersmith, 
stone-cutter and carpenter — in the Tamil and 
Telugu provinces. At present, the brahman 
who reads a portion of the Vedas at the time of 
investiture with the poita, is called bv this title, 
as well as the person who reads the lormularies 
at a sacrifice. — Ward's Hindoos; Wilson. See 
Gayatri ; Hindu ; India. 

ACHAVERAM or Atchaveram, a village* with 
a celebrated pagoda five miles S.W. of Devi- 
cottah. It was taken in September 1749 by the 
Tanjore army, from the British under Captain Cope. 

ACH-CHATA. See Akshata. 

ACHCHHAN. Maleal. A father ; a respect- 
ful appellation of the men of the Nair royal family 
who have no office or official rank in the State. 

ACHCHU. Karn. Achcha, Maleal., Tam. 
A mould ; a printing press. 

ACHCHU-KAVALI. Tel. Fees in kind to 
poligars for protecting lands. 

ACHE. Count d’Achd, a French admiral sent 
from France to support Lally as a naval colleague, 
but he was undecided and unfortunate, vyos de- 
feated off Tranquebar, and again by Pocock, and 
he ultimately sailed for France, where he became 
an accuser of Lally. — Malleson. 

ACHEEN, Atbi of the Malays, is the capital of 
a kingdom of the same name, situated at the 
north-west extreme of Sumatra, near the en- 
trance of the Straits of Malacca. Every vessel 
entering the straits was formerly obliged to call 
at Acbeen to obtain a pass, but Europeans set 
at defiance the assumed authority of its kings. 
These still, however (1879), continue independent 
of the Dutch. Pop. 328,000. This monarchy 
arose from the usurpation of sultan Salah-ud- 
Din in A.D. 1521, previous to which time Acheen 
had been a province of Pedir, and governed by 
a viceroy from that kingdom. The Aohineso 
differ much in their persons from the other 
Sumatrans, being in general rather shorter, and 
of a darker complexion. They are- supposed 
to be a mixture of Battas and Malays with 
Chuliahs, as they term the natives of the west 
of India. They are an active and industrious 
people, and show much mechanical ingenuity. 
Their Padri, religious men, chieffy Malays of the 
Menangkabao states of the interior, for many 
years opposed the encroachments of the Dutch in 
the interior of Sumatra. The Achinese adopted 
Mahomedanism, a.d. 1206 ; the Malacca Malays, 
A.D. 1276; the Javanese, a.d. 1478. They are. 
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ACHENIYA FATA. 


Acma 


Birict Mahomedans, and great numbers resort in 
the Arab vessels to Mecca, with the view of 
becoming Hajis or pilgrims. The Spanish Pillar 
dollar is the standard coin. The natural produc- 
tions of Acheen and its neighbourbood include 
gold dust, Baroos camphor, which is highly prized 
in China; sapan wood, beeswax, dammer, and 
rattans. Cattle are abundant, and also small 
horses of an excellent breed (the best, indeed, in 
the Archipelago, with the exception of those of 
Bimah in Sumbawa), which are exported in con- 
siderable numbers to the settlements in the Straits 
of Malacca. The better kind have fine crests and 
good strong shoulders, in which latter particular, 
as well os in height of wither, they aiffer very 
much from the horses of Java and the islands to 
the eastward, which are generally deficient in 
these points. The Achin and Malay languages are 
written in the Arabic character. See Archipelago. 

ACHENIYA FATA. Beno. Faederia temata. 

ACHERONTIA SATAN AS, the death Vhead 
moth of Ceylon, a richly-coloured nocturnal moth, 
which utters a sharp, stridulous cry when seized. 
— Tenvent. 

AC II ETA, the cricket genus of insects. A. 
campestris and A. domestica, the Jhengur of 
Hindustan, attack the poppy plants from Novem- 
ber to January, until the stem begins to shoot. 
A large species attacks the Casuarina trees. It 
lodges at the foot of the tree, and at nightfall 
ascends the tree, and cuts off the young top shoots. 
The crickets are very destructive to garden and 
field crops. See Insects. 

ACirHAR. Hind. P>uit of Buchanania lati- 
folia ; also pickles. 

ACH’HAR TILAK. Sansk. The ceremony of 
putting a few grains of rice on the forehead of an 
image when addressed, or on that of a brahman 
when invited to an entertainment. 

ACIFHIK, a tribe in Bengal. 

ACHILLEA MILLEFOLIUM. L. Milfoil; the 
Bui Modaran, Momadra, and Capendiga, of the 
Fanjab. 

ACHI MARAM. Tam. Calosanthes ludica. 

ACHIMENES, very ornamental plants of 
various colours, flowering in the rains, of easy 
culture. The scaly tuberous roots, by which they 
are propagated, must be carefully preserved during 
the dry weather, by oc''asionally moistening the 
earth in which they are kept; and after the 
commencement of the rains, the imbricated buds, 
which they produce under ground, may be divided 
and planted out. — lUddell, 

ACHOBA. PusiiT. Land irrigated by the 
natural rain. 

ACHOODA. Sansk. Solanum trilobatum. 

ACHOTIA DUMKl, of Nepal. Hystrix lon^- 
cauda. — Marnden . 

ACHRAS ELENGIOIDES. D. C. 

Sapota clengioidet, />. C. 

Holay, . . . Nsilgh. ) Pola, .... Tam. 

A largo tree, very common on all the higher 
ranges on the west of the Madras Presidency, and 
is to be found in Ceylon. The fruit is like a 
small crab apple, and is made into pickles, and 
used in curries. The wood is of a dull red colour, 
short but straight in the groin, and very dense. 
It makes good beams for houses, but splits too 
much to ^ used for planks. If well seasoned it 
turns well, and it makes excellent carpenters* 
planes. — Beddome^ FL Sylv. p. 235. 


ACHRAS SAPOTA. WiUde. Sapodilla. 
Koweot ? . of Bombay. Ratami, .... Sinoh. 

Thwoot-ta-bat, . Burm. Siml Elupei maram, Tam. 
Bully tree, Sapota, Eng. Sima Ippa ohettu, Tel. 

A native of China, cultivated in the E. and 
W. Indies and S. America ; in India grown as a 
fruit tree ; wood hard and close-grained. The 
seeds are aperient and diuretic; in overdoses 
they are dangerous. The bark is said to be a 
go<^ substitute for cinchona. The Tamil name of 
this tree is liable to be confounded with Mimusops 
and Bassia. — Jeffrey; Riddell; Roxb,; Voigt, 
ACHULIYAJA. Beno. Itea macrophyllo. 
ACHYRANTHES ASPERA. Linn,, Roxb, 

A. Indioa, Roth., Rheede. A spicatua, Burm. 

„ obtusifolia. Lamb, 

Upanga^ . . . BxNO. Kadelari? . . Malkal. 
Hurhuna, ... ,, Gasr-kurabsabo, . Singh. 

Cheecheera, Chirchira, ,, Nai uruvi, . . . Tam. 

Apang, .... Burm. Utareni, . . . Tel. 

Noa^am, . . . Egypt. Antisa, .... „ 

Sutjira, Anarch, . Hind. Apamargamu, . ,, 

Lal-chirohiri, . . „ Pratyuk puahpi, . „ 

I KaPh Alati, . Maleal. 

I A herb growing all over India, in many places 
j as a troublesome weed ; its seeds, flowering spiked 
I leaves and ashes, are used in native medicine, 
and 08 greens. An infusion of the root is given 
as a mild astringent in bowel complaints. The 
flowering spike made into pills with a little sugar is 
a popular preventive medicine in Behar for persons 
bitten by rabid dogs. The root is U 8 <id by the 
natives as a tooth-brush ; the whole plant when 
macerated yields a considerable quantity of potash. 
— 0 \Sh. ; lioxh.; Voigt; Jaffrey; Honigh.; Useful 
Plants. See Vegetables. 

ACID LIME. Citrus bergamia, Risso. 

ACIDS, the tezab of the Persians. The most 
important are the sulphuric, nitric, hydrochloric, 
acetic, carbonic, tiirtaric, citric, oxalic, and 
arsenious. For making these, natives of India 
have peculiar formulae ; their lemons and limes 
give tnera citric, and the gram-plant, Cicer arie- 
tinuin, the oxalic acid. 

Acidum arseniosuro, white oxide of arsenic. 
Acidum benzoicum, benzoic acid, though named 
from benzoin, is found in other substances, as 
storax, and the balsams of Peru and Tolu. It 
is also produced by the action of re-agents on 
several vegetable substimces. 

Acid, Citric. Ning-mung-sha, Chin., in India 
an article of commerce. 

Acid, Muriatic. Hydrochloric acid. 
Sen-kiang-sha, , Chin. I Namak-ka tezab, Hind. 

Spirit of salt, . . Eng. | Acidum muriatioum, Lat. 

In India, an article of commerce. 

Acid, Nitric. Aquafortis, nitric acid. 
Tha-lau'ta-^, , Burm. Ayer Menganchur- 

Yen-iian-k’iang-ahui, Cu. mas, .... Malay. 
Acide nitrique, • Fr. Pottlu-uppu*drava- 

Salpeter saure, , Qer. kam, . • Tam., Til. 
Shore ka tezab, • Hind. 

lu India, an article of commerce. 

Acid, Nitro-Muriatic. Aqua-regia. 

Eau reg^e, . • Fr. I Acidum uitro-hydro- 
Konigs-wasser, . Geb. I ohlorioum, . . Lat. 
In India, an article of commerce. 

Acid, Prtissic. Smith, Hang-jin-cbih, Chin., 
in India an article of commerce. 

Acid, Sulphuric. Vitriol. 


Kuch, Arab. Arq-i-gao-gard, . . Pers. 

Kan-ia<bian, . . Burm. Gandhaka drava- 
Gandak-ka-tezab, . Hind. kam, .... Tam. 
Oandak-ka-atr, . Hind. 
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ACID LIME. 


ACORUS CALAMUa 


In India, an article of coniineroe, bat largely 
manufactured in the several mints . — Roylty Arts of 
India. 

ACONITUM. Linn, This genus of the Ra- 
nunculaceao is almost entirely confined to Europe 
and Northern Asia, a few only being American. 
Throughout the temperate part of the Himalaya 
the sp^ies occur, but most frequently to the east- 
Wfird in the moist parts of Nepal and Sikkim. 
R^ts of A. ferox, luridum, napeilus, and palma- 
turn, are extensively used as the Bikh poison, and 
throughout the Himalaya are indiscriminately so 
called, nor can the dried roots be distinguished 
from each other. Aconitina or Bikya is prepared 
from Aconitum ferox. It is a formidable poison ; 
one- tenth of a grain killed a goat in one of Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy's experiments in twelve minutes. 
The animal died in convulsions. It is used in 
an ointment, one grain being mixed with a drachm 
of lard, and is an invaluable local application in 
many forms of neuralgia, especially in tic-dolour- 
eux. It almost immediately occasions a tingling 
sensation in the part, then numbness, and relief of 
the pain. Sevei al species of Aconite occur in China. 
Ts'au-wu-t'u is the name for the tubers. Maximo 
Micz met with nine in the Amur region, — four 
near Peking, and three in Mongolia. Ts*au means 
wild. An arrow poison called Tuh-peh-ts^au is 
said to be prepared in some country on the west 
of China from a species. A. palraatuin Z>on., is a 
plant of the Himalaya, up to 10,000 feet. — 
Hooker and Tliomwn ; Smith. 

ACONITUM FEROX. Wall., Cat. 


Aconitum virosum, Lon. 

Batsnab BUh, Bish, Brno. Wuchnak, . , . Mahb. 
Mitha titia, . . „ Mouraibikh, . . Fanj. 

Ati-singia-bish, . „ Ati'Visha, . . . Sansk. 

Vish, Bish, Bikh, Hind. Viaha-navij , . Tam. 

Mitha Zahr, Mahoor, „ Vasa-nabhi, . . ,, 

Bishnak, Baobnag, ,, Ati-vassa, . . . Tel. 


This is a native of the Himalayan mountfdns, 
growing at 10,000 to 14,000 feet, and is one of the 
most celebrated articles in Indian medicine and 
toxicology. The root is equally fatal taken in- 
ternally or applied to wounds; but the effects are 
witnessed in a concentrated state when the extract 
is introduced into a wound. A preparation of 
the root is much used in all the hilly districts in 
Northern In<liii to poison arrows for the destruction 
of wild beasts ; and tigers are destroyed by the 
poisoned arrows being shot from bows fixed near 
the tracks leading to their watering placea It has 
been used on several occasions to poison wells and 
tanks, and doubtless might be m^e a formidable 
means of defence against the invasion of the 
territories in which it abounds. The Gurkhas 
say that they could so infect all the waters with 
the dreadful root that no enemy could advance 
into their mountain fastnesses. — O'Sh. ; Bl. Disp. 
166; Phar. 206-286 ; Useful Plants; Ilonigherger ; 
Hooker f. et Th. ; Cleghom, Pan jab lleport. 

ACONITUM HETEROPHYLLUM. Wall 
Atvika, Vajjai turki, Duk. { Atis, Batis, Patis, Hind. 

This plant occurs in abundance on the lofty 
mountains of Choor, Shalma, and Kedamath in 
the Sutlej valley, between Rampur and Sungnam, 
at an elevation of 8000 to 13,000 feet, but varies 
greatly in the size and form of its leaves, from 
which circumstance it derives its specific name. 
It was first described and identified by Dr. 
Wallich in Plant. Asiat. Rariores, and has received 
additional notice from Professor Royle. The root 


is composed of two oblong tubera, of a light ash 
colour externally, white internally, and of pure 
bitter taste. These are met with in the market 
in small irregfularly conical ash-coloured pieces, 
white internally, taste bitter, but not numbing. 
It acts OB a bitter tonic and febrifuge, is used by 
Europeans and natives in the treatment of fever, 
debihty, and diarrhena, and it has been long 
employ^ in Indian medicine as a tonic and aphro- 
disiac. The roots are said to be eaten by the 
Kunawar hillmen as a pleasant tonic under the 
same name. Two Atees are, however, met with 
in the bazaars, and one of them is quite inert, — 
up to two drams (120 grs.) having hoen given by 
Surgeon-Major Walter wi^out any effect. — Cleg^ 
horn, Panjab Report, p. 66 ; Powell, Handbook, L 
p. 824 ; Useful Plants ; Honigberger ; G*Sh. p 
166-8 ; Ind. Ann. Mei. Sci. Ap. 1856, p, 395 ; 
Hof)ker f. et Th.^ Beng. As. Soc. Proceed. 

ACONITUM LURIDUM, H. /. et Th., grows at 
Tankra and Chola in Sikkim, at an elevation of 
14,000 feet ; the native names are supposed to be 
identical with those of A.' ferox. — H. f. et Th, 

ACONITUM LYCOCTONUM. De C. 

Lang tub, . . . Chin. I Wolfabane, . . Eno. 

A plant of the Himalaya, at 7000 to 10,000 
feet ; also of China. Its root very poisonous. — 
Smith ; H. f. et Th. 

ACONITUM NAPELLU& Monkshood. 

A. didscctum, Don A. delphinifolium, Reich. 

A. ferox, Wall. A. multifidum, Royle. 

Wolfabane, . . Eno. Tilia kachang, . . Panj. 

Bish, Batanab biah, Hind. Vaaha-navi, . . Tam. 

Mahoor, .... „ Vaaa-nabhi, . . Tel. 

It is found in the Sutlej valley, between Rampur 
and Sungnam, at on elevation of 10,000 to 15,000 
feet. The roots are used for destroying wild ani- 
mals. It is a plant of Europe and America. It 
has variable forms. — H. f et T. ; Cleg., Panj. Rep. 

ACONITUM SINENSE. Smith. 
Chuenwu-tUjW’u-t’u, Ch. I Kwang-wu, . . . Chin. 

Its conical tuberous roots, from 1 to 1^ inches 
long, are highly poisonous and acrid. — Smith. 

ACONITUM VARIEGATUM. Smith. 

The plant — Heh-fu-tazo ; Tien-hiung, . Chin. 

The tubers— Fu-p’ien ; Taoh-tsce, . . . CHIN. 

This is largely cultivated in China, in Chang- 
miog-bien, Lung-ngan-fu, and Sech-u*en. Its 
tubers are used medicinally. — Smith, p. 3. 

ACONTIADIDiK. See Reptiles. 

ACORNS. 


Balut, .... 

. Abab. 

Ghiande, . . 

. . It. 

Siang'shih, 8iang*tau, Gh. 

Glandea, . . 

. . Lat. 

Lih'kiu, . . . 


Sohedudii, . 

. . Ros. 

Glands, . . . 

Fr. 

BeUotaa, . . 

, . Sp. 

Eicheln, Eokern, 

Gbr. 




Acorns are common in the bazaars of India, 
being used in native medicine. Their taste is 
astringent and bitter. Several species of oak are 
indigenous in the Tenasserim Provinces, and on the 
hills of N. India. — Mason; Smith, Chin. Mat. 
Med. 

ACORUS CALAMUS. Linn. Sweet-flag. 

Aoorua odoratua, Lam, 

Ig*bir, Waj, Ikoroon, Ab. I Vashambu, . . Maleal, 


^iwet-baoh, . . BsNO. WaaBumbu, • • 

Bach ; Oora-bach, „ Vaj, Vui, . . Pebs. 

Linhay ; Len-haa, Buum. Ugir-turld, . . 

Shui-ohang-pu, . Chin. Vaoha, Golomi, Sanbk. 

Aoorua odorant, Fit. Wadda-kaba, SiNOU. 

Akoron, . Gu. of Dios. Vaasamba, . . Tam. 

Safed Baoh, . . Hind. Vadaja,. . . . Tel. 


Vembu, . . . Maleal. I Vaasa, Vasa, Vudya, 
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ACORUS GRAMINEUS. 


ACTINODAPHNE. 


This genus of the Acornccae is a native of Europe, 
also of North America, but is cultivated in the 
moist, cool parts of the East Indies. The whole 

S lant is aromatic, but the root alone preserves the 
avour in drying. It is a favourite medicine 
among the Hindus as a stimulant in flatulency. It 
occurs in the shops in longitudinal pieces, wrinkled 
and marked with projecting points, and might be 
easily substituted for more expensive spices or 
aromatics. The root is useful in ague. In Con- 
stantinople, a sweetmeat is made out of its root. 
The leaves are also fragrant; a hair powder is 
made of the roots, the scent being supplied by 
the leaves. The Calamus aromaticus of the 
ancients is referred by Royle to the Andropogon 
Calamus aromaticus. — O'Shaufjh. p. 626; Stewart; 
Powell ; Royle ; Pereira ; Roxburgh ; Mason ; Use- 
fal Plants. 

ACORUS GRAMINEUS. Smith. The Shih- 
chang-pu of the Chinese, grows wild in Sech-u’en, 
Shen-si, and Kwei-chan. Its rootlets arc used in- 
ternally, in powder, juice, and tincture; and the 
plant IB largely cultivated for its sword -shaped 
leaves, which are hung up at the dragon boat 
festival on the fifth day of the fifth month of 
each year. It kills or drives away insects. It is 
largely eaten at Constantinople to prevent the 
pestilence. — Smith. 

ACRE, the subdivisions of the acre have 
hitherto, in the Madras Presidency, been in 40th8 
or Goontas) and IGths of 40thB, or else in IGtbs 
annas) and 4th8 of Ifiths. 

ACRE or Akka, a town in Palestine, originally 
called Accho, but, being in after times improved 
and enlarged by Ptolemy the First, it was called 
after him Ptolcmais. Subsequently, falling into 
the possession of the Arabs, it recover^ its 
Hebrew name. It was first taken by the Arabs 
in A.D. 636. The Christians became masters of it 
in 1104. Salab-ud-Din got possession of it in 
1184, and held it till 11th July 1191, when it was 
retaken by the Crusaders. The latter held it for 
exactly one century, when the Arabs finally 
wreath it from them, and retained it until they, 
in their turn, were obliged to cede it to the Turks 
in 1617. From this time Acre remained neglected 
till about the middle of the 18th century, when 
the Arab shaikh, Daber, took it by surprise. 
Under his wise adiniuistr:.tion it recovered a part 
of its trade. He was succeeded by the tyrant 
Jazzar Pasha, who fortified and embellished the 
town. In 1799 (6th March) it rose into importance 
and consideration by its mllant and successful 
resistance to the arms of Bonaparte, directed by 
Sir Sydney Smith, a British officer, and in the 
middle of the 19th century the British again took 
it. — Robinson's Travels., i. pp. 198, 199. 

ACROCARPUS FRAXINIFOLIUS. Wight. 
Shingle tree, . . Eno. I Mallai kone, . . . Tam. 
Pink oedar, red cedar, „ | Kilingi, . . . Neiloh. 

This is one of the largest and loftiest trees in 
the Madras Presidency, and is also of the Darjiling 
Term. It is of rapid growth, is generally of very 
straight growth, with large buttresses at the base. 
It is very general about the western forests, on 
the Tinnevelly and Travancore hills, on the Ano- 
mallays, Neilgherrics, Wynad, and in Coorg and 8. 
Canara. It ascends from the plains up to nearly 
4000 feet. Colonel Beddomc mcosurea a tree 27 
feet in girth above the buttresses. The flowers 
appear in December or January with the young 


leaves, oi when the tree is quite destitute of 
foliage. The timber is flesh-coloured, and shrinks 
in seasoning ; it is light, and much resembles 
that of the Cedrela toona, and has a cedrelaceous 
smell ; it is much used by the planters at Coon(X)r 
and in the Wynad for building purposes, furniture, 
etc., and in Coorg it is largely used for shingles. — 
Useful Plants; Beddomey FI. Sylv. p. 44. 

ACROCHOKDIDdi:, wart snakes. See Koptilo-s. 

ACROCOMIA SCLEROCARPA, the Macaw 
Palm, widely diffused in Brazil and the West 
Indies. The hard-shelled nuts are worked up by 
the Negroes into sundry ornamental articles, and 
the kernel yields a thick golden oil. It might be 
introduced into India. 

ACROGENS, in botany, one of the primary 
classes of the vegetable kingdom according to 
the natural system. The stems of Acrogeiis 
differ much in appearance from those of Exogens 
and Endogens. The wood is not secreted from 
layers of tissue, which have the power of repro- 
ducing regular zones of wood, as in Exogens, or a 
regular arrangement of vjiscular and cellular 
tissue, as in Endogena There is generally but a 
single ring of vascular bundles even in the ferns. 

ACROSTICHUM, a genus of ferns of the West 
and East Indies and Australia. The A. scandens, 
a climbing fern with pendulous fronds, clothes the 
betel palms on the Megna with the most elegant 
drapery. Dr. Hooker found parasitic orchids 
growing on the trees which were covered with 
this climbing fern. — Hookery Journ. ii. p. 838, 351. 

ACSHA. Sansk. An astronomical term of the 
Hindus. Aesha Ansa and Aesha Bhagas arc 
degrees of terrestrial latitude ; Aesha Carna, 
hypotenuse ; but in its astronomical sense means 
what Europeans call the argument of the lati- 
tude, as well as Patana Chendra. — Warren. 

ACT.<EA, a genus of the Ranunculace®. A. 
raicata Linn.y the baneberry, is a native of the 
Caucasus and Siberia. Roots astringent; the 
whole plant acrid and poisonous. A. acuminata, 
Wall.y is found on the Choor and Acharanda 
mountains. A. astera is sometimes collected in 
China, as the scouring rush is, for cleaning 
pewter vessels, for which its hispid leaves well fit 
it. — Williams' Middle King. p. 286 ; O'Sh. p. 170. 
ACTEPHILA NEILGHERRENSIS. Wight. 

A. Javanica, Miq. I Anomospermum excelsum, 

Savia aotephila. Hassle. | Dal. 

A small tree of the central and southern parts of 
Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2000 feet. — Thwaites. 

ACTIAS. See Insects. 

ACTINIA. Some of these zoophytes in the 
Eastern Archipelago are fully two feet in diameter. 
Little fishes dwell in their interior. Species of 
enormous size occur in the China seas, and on the 
coast of Borneo. — Collingwood. See Zoautharia. 

ACTINODAPHNE. Several species of this 
genus of trees — A. elegans, glauca, Molochina, 
Moonii, speciosa, and stenophylla — grow in Ceylon. 
A. Hoskeri, D. C., is a small or middling-sized 
tree, very common on the hills in the districts of 
North Arcot and Cuddapah, found in Bombay 
and the Konkan, and also in Sikkim. A. salioina, 
Z). C., a small or middling-sized tree, is rare on the 
Western Ghats, in South Tinnevelly, on the Neil- 
ghcrrics, and Ceylon; it is closely allied to the 
Ceylon A. elegans, A. Thwaitesii, and A. steno- 
phylla, and they are all probably only varieties of 
one species. Timber may be of good quality. — 



ACTITIS. 


ADAM’S BIUDIJE. 


Bi ddomc^ FI. Sijlv. p. 295 ; Thw. Cat. Park 
Exhihitiov. 

ACTITIS, the Sandpiper genua of the Totaninic 
A. glnreola is the Wood Sandpiper of Europe, 
Aaio, Africa ; from Lapland to the Capo of Good 
Hope, Java, etc. ; exceedingly common in India. 
A. nypoleucoa, the Common &indpiper of Europe, 
Asia; exceedingly common in India. A. ochropus. 
the Green Sandpiper of Europe, Asia, North 
Africa; very common in India. 

ACWAL. Maiui. Ursus labiatus. 

AD, in Mahrati, the Sanskrit privative a, 

AD, an Arab tribe of the Haaramaut. 

ADA. Beno. Zingiber officinale, Roscoe ; in 
Telugu, Bauhinia racemosa; in Malealam, Ter- 
minalin catappa. 

ADAB. Arab. Respect. lira -i- Adah, the 
science of ccreraonial ; etiquette. Adab-ul-Harm, 
domestic customs which Mahomedans follow. 
They differ in various oountries, but generally 
involve separation during pregnancy and after 
cessation of menstruation. The Chinese largely 
follow these customs. Adab-ul-Kabr, the cus- 
toms of the tomb, where, according to Mahome- 
danisro, shortly after interment, Nakir and Mankir, 
the examiners of the dead, question the deceased 
as to his life in this world. 

ADA BIRA. Tel. Anisomeles ovata, R. Br. 

ADA-BIRNA. Beno. Herpestris monniera. 

ADA BUKKUDU. Tel. Ehretia Isevis, P. 

ADADA. Arab. Daphne mezereum. 

ADADODE. Tam. Adhatoda vasica, Nees. 

ADAI YOTTI. Tam. ..A sand-binding plant. 

ADAKA or Cavughu. Maleal. Areca catechu. 

ADAKA MAJYEN. Maleal. Sphseranthub 
hirtus, Burm. 

ADAKI. Sansk. Cajanus Indicus. 

ADA KODIEN. Maleal. Ilolostemma Rhee- 
dianum, Spr. 

ADALAT. Pers. Justice. Nizamat Adalat, 
the Supreme Court of Criminal Justice ; the 
ruler’s court. Diwani Adalat, the Civil Court of 
the Diwan. Fouidari Adalat, the Magistrates’ or 
Police Criminal CJourt. Adalat-ul-Kazi, the town 
court. 

AD ALA VITALA. Tel. Lepidium sativum, 
L. Cress seed. 

ADALI. Tam. Jatropha glandulifera, Roxh. 

AD ALLI, a Semitic race on the west of tlie 
Red Sea. See Semitic Itaces. 

ADAL SHAH I, a Mahomedan dynasty of 
Bijapur. The founder was 

K. D. A. n. 

Yusuf Adal Shah, a Turkish slave, . . 1489 895 

Ismail Adal Shah, 1510 915 

Mallu 1584 941 

Ibrahim ,, 1535 941 

Ah „ 1557 965 

Ibrahim „ „ II 1579 987 

Yusuf claimed to be a son of sultan Amurath, 
and brother to Muhammad ii., the conqueror of 
Constantinople. He escaped the massacre of his 
brothers by the contrivance of his mother, who 
carried him to Persia, from which he fled at the 
age of 16, and was sold as a slave to the Bahmani 
court. Their capital was Bijapur, where, aud at 
Gogi, their tombs are to be seeu. — Elphin. p. 670. 

ADAM. The Gnostics, in framing their theo- 
logical system, ranked Adam as Jeu, * the primal 
roan,’ next to the Noos and Logos, and therefore 
the third emanation from a deity. Mahomed 
styles Adam, Awal-ul-Ambia, the First of the 


Prophets, also Klinlif.i - ul - Akbar, the first of 
God’s vicogeivuts ; and in llie tenth century his 
grave in Ceylon became the established resort of 
Mahomedan pilgrims. Adam’s stature, according 
to Mahomedan legends, was about .S6 feet. His 
burial-place is shown by the Arabs at the hill 
Abu Kubays, and accoi^ding to their legends 
Adam and Eve dwelt at' Mount Arafat, where 
Adam’s place of prayer is shown. A usual Maho- 
medan tradition rrns, that on tlte violent expul- 
sion of our first parents and their tempter from 
Paradise, Adam fell on the mountain of Serendib, 
Eve at Jidda near Mecca, Eblis near Basrah, and 
the serpent at Ispahan. Adam, after long solitude 
and penitence, was led by Gabriel to Mecca, and 
thence to the mountain of Arafat (recognition), 
where he was reunited to Eve after a separation 
of 200 years. With the Hindus, Adam is sup- 
posed to be the same with Swayam-bhuva, who 
was made with seven handfuls of mould taken 
from the seven stages of the earth. — Fu/e, Cathay ^ 
354; Ch.Bunsciiy iv. pp. 873, 885, 998; Barton's 
Mecca, iii. p. 893 ; Sir J. E. Tennent, Ceylon. 

ADAM. Tam. An oil measure of 20 padi. 

ADAMANI, a section of the Kasram Beluch 
settled at Jok-Budhu in the Dera Ghazi Khan 
district — M^Gr. N. W. F. part i. p. 4. 

ADAMANT or ^dmantine Spar, the modem 
Corundum. Professor Tennant says the adamant 
described by Pliny was a sapphire. Adamant is 
the Shamir of the Hebrews, spoken of in Ezek. 
iii. 9. — Curiosities of Science^ p. 103. 

ADA MAYA. See Kama; Lakshmi; Maya. 

ADAM BO. Maleal. Lagerstrsemia reginse. 

ADAMITE, a religious sect in Persia, whose 
followers, men and women, are said to meet in a 
cave by night with the lights extinguished, and 
to conduct their rites like those of Mylitta of 
the Assyrians, those of the Arab Alitta, and of 
the Persian Mitra. But this is the usual mode 
which Eastern sects adopt to vilify their oppo- 
nents. — Chesvey, quoted by McGregor, p. 9. 

ADAM MAlilU, a Beluch tribe. Sec Kelat. 

ADA MOKINIKA, Tel. Cadaba Indica, L. 

ADAMS, an Englishman who visited Japan 
about the year 1599, and resided at the court of 
Jeddo for many years. By his influence. Captain 
Saris delivered a letter from James i. to the 
emperor, and a treaty was signed in September 
1613, granting privileges to the E. I. Company. 

ADAM’S BRIDGE, a narrow ridge of sand and 
rocks, mostly dry, forming the head of the Gulf 
of Manaar, and, with the island of Ramiserain 
near the mainland, and that of Manaar near 
Ceylon, almost connecting this island with the 
continent. It is about 30 miles in extent, aud 
broad. In Mahomedan tradition, it was by this 
bridge that Adam, on his expulsion from Paradise, 
crossed to Ceylon. It connected Ceylon to India 
until the end of the 16th century (1480), when, 
during a storm, the sea made a breach through the 
rocks, which a subsequent storm enlarged, after 
which foot traffic ceased. The rocks of Adam’s 
Bridge, in Hindu legends, are said to have 
been traversed by Rama in his invasion of Ceylon, 
and he afterwards erected a Saiva temple on 
Mount Kantamautha in Ramiseram, with two 
Ungams. These have since continued to bo 
largely visited by pilgrims from the most remote 
mrts of India, who visit the sacred sites, and 
j bathe at the junction of the two seas. The 
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ADAM’S NEEDLE. 


ADEN. 


irunrdian of the temple is a sucira Hindu, who 
remains iinniarric<l. Inside its is a colonnMe 
of magnificent proportions, which runs along the 
four sides of the quadrangle. It is the most 
remarkable structure of its kind in India. The 
colonnade was built by the raja of Ramnad at a 
groat expense, the pillars, each 12 feet in height, 
having been brought from a distance of 40 miles. 
A channel, called the Paumben pass, was deepened 
to 13 feet by the Government of Madras. — Sir J. 
E. TvvnevC a Ceylon, 

ADAM’S NEEDLE, Yucca gloriosa. 

ADAM'S PEAK, the summit of a lofty mountain 
in Ceylon, 7850 feet above the sea. It is called 
by the Arabs, Er-Rahoon. A hollow in the lofty 
rock that crowns the summit was said by the 
Brahmans to be the footstep of Siva; by the 
Buddhists, of Buddha; by the Chinese, of Fo; 
by the Gnostics, of Jeu; oy the Mahomedans, of 
Adam ; and the Portuguese were divided between 
the conflicting claims of St. Thomas and the 
eunuch of Candace, queen of Ethiopia. Mr. 
Duncan, in a paper in the Asiatic Researches, 
containing ‘ Historical Remarks on the Coast of 
Malabar,’ mentions a native chronicle, in which it 
is stated that a Pandyan, who was contemporary 
with Mahomed, was converted to mahomedanism 
by a party of dervishes on their pilgrimage to 
Adam’s Peak. The peak is visible 60 leagues to 
seaward. The footmark is still an object of pil- 
grimage ; it is on a flat stone near a pool of 
water. There are other models of feet in different 
parts of the island. The Kadam Rasul, or foot- 
print of the Prophet, is another alleged footprint 
on a hill at Secunderabad. — YalCy Cathay ^ p. 
359-368 ; 2\nnenCs Ceylon. See Mahawelli- 
gauga. 

ADANSONIA DIGITATA. L. Baobab. 

Khatiyan, . . . DuK. | Papara pulia niaram, Tam. 

Monkey bread tree, Enq. j Anai pulia niaram, „ 
Ethiopian sour gourd, ,, | Gorak amli, . . Hind. 

This tree has been naturalized in India. Its 
trunk is very short, but in girth it attains the 
largest size of any known tree. Roxburgh men- 
tions one 50 feet in circumference, at Mantotte in 
Ceylon. As a timber tree it is useless, the wood 
being spongy and soft, but fishermen use its fruit 
as floats for their nets. Its bark and leaves have 
been recommended as a febrifuge. The natives 
of Senegambia dry and carefully powder the leaves 
which appear with the fruit. This powder they 
call Lalo, and they believe it is useful in dysen- 
tery. — Useful Plants; Drs. Riddelly Voiyt^ lloxh. 
iiL 164 ; Ainsl. Ind, Ann. p. 372. 

ADAPU KARRI. Tam. Charcoal. 

ADAS. Malay. Fennel ; Nigella sativa. 
Adas-minak, the oil. Adas mania, Star anise. 
Adas-pediis, Henbane seed. Hyosciamus niger, 
Linn. 

ADAS. Arab. Ervum lens, Linn. ; in Hindi, 
Ciccr arictinuin. 

ADA SYAMALI. Helicteres isora, L. 

ADATODEY. Tam. Adhatoda vasica. 

ADAVI. Tel. AVild, not cultivated ; hence — 

Adavi amuda. Jatropha ciircas. 

Adavi avisa. Bauhinia raceinosa, L. f 

Adavi bira. Luifa aniara, Jt. 

Adavi chama. Typhoniuin sylvaticum, Schott ; also 
Oanavalia virosa, W. and A . 

Adavi chcruku. Saccharum procerum, Jl. 

Adavi clukkudu kaya. Lablab vulgarc, Savi. 

Adavi godhumulu. Coixbarbata? Jt. 


Adavi goranta. Erythroxylon inonogynum, Jt., Cor. 

Adavi kodi. G alius sonneratii, Temm. 

Adavi iilakarra. Vemonia antholmintica, WUlde. 

Adavi kakara. Momordica mixta ? It. 

Adavi kanda. Arum gyratum, R. Draoontium 
polyphylluni, Linn. 

Adavi kikkaaa gaddi. Amphidonax bifaria, Lind. 

Adavi malic. Jasminum latifolium, JR., W., Je. 
J. auriculatum, Vahl, 

Adavi mamidi. Spondias mangifera, Pert. 

Adavi mamena. Boerhaavia creota, L. 

Adavi munaga. Moringa ptorygosperma, Ocertn, 

Adavi nabhi. Gloriosa superba, L. 

Adavi nalla gadda. Neopus Malaicnsis, Reinwcurdt, 

Adavi nelli kura. Premna sp. ? 

Adavi nimma. Sclerostylis atalantoidcs, W, and A. 

Adavi nitya malic. Hibiscus hirtus. L, 

Adavi pala tige. Cryptolepis reticulata, WiUde, 

Adavi pippali. Chavica sylvatica, Miq. 

Adavi poniia. Khizophora muci-onata, Xam. 

Adavi polla. Trichosanthes cucumerina, L. 

Adavi pratti. Hibiscus lampas, Cav. H. tctralocu- 
laris, R. 

Adavi tella gaddalu. Scilla Indica, Roxb. 

Adavi zilakara. Vemonia antholmintica. 

ADDA. Tel. Bauhinia Vahlii, W. and A. ; 
B. racemosa, FL Andh. Adda chettoo, a creeper 
of Ganjain ; it is soaked and pounded, and its 
fibres taken out. 

ADDA or AL-ADDA. Arab. Scincus offici- 
nalis. A small lizard celebrated by Arabian 
physicians as a restorative and as a remedy in 
elephantiasis, leprosy, and other cutaneous dis- 
eases. — Eny. Cyc. 

ADDALEY. Tam. Jatropha glauca. 

ADDAR JASAN, the ninth day of the ninth 
month of the Pai-si year. On this day money is 
distributed to the priests, and offerings of sandal- 
wood are made to the sacred flame in their fire 
temples, which arc then much crowded. — The 
Par.'dcs. 

ADDAS ARAM. Tel. Adhatoda vasica, Nees. 

ADDATINNA PAl AY. Tam. Aristolochia 
bracteuta. 

ADDHA, Adhi, or Adh’. Hind. Half. 

ADDIKA or ADDIGA. Karn. An overseer. 

ADDINIGAUS, a Baclrian sovereign in Ariana, 
D.C. 26. Sec Gret'ks of Asia. 

ADDUGllERRI, mountains in the sonth- 
westcni parts of the Nelloro disti'ict ; contain 
copper ore. 

ADEGA. See Jeweller^'. 

ADEL Hind. Abelia tri flora. Loniccra quin- 
quelocularis. 

ADELIACASTANICARPA. Roxh. The Bui- 
kokra of Bengal, a large timber tree of Silhet 
and Cliittagong, wood very hard. A. ncreifolia, 
Roxh., is of the Coromandel coast, and A. cor- 
difolia, Roxh., of Moluccas. 

ADELIA SERRATA. Stewart. 

Chirnnndra, drendu, Beas. I Choppra, . . Chenab. 
Thukula, Kathogli, ,, | Chiundi, . . ,, 

A small tree common in the Siwalik tract, 
rising to 4000 feet at times, up to the Chenab. 
Its wood is used for fuel and charcoal. — J. L. 
Stewart, M.D. 

ADEN, a British settlement on a part of 
Yemen, almost the most southerly point on the 
Arabian coast. It is situated in lat. 12** 47' N. 
and long. 45” 10' E., and is a peninsula of about 
15 miles in circumference, connected with the 
continent by a low, narrow neck of land 1350 
yards in breadth, nearly covered by the sea at 
high spring tides. The population in 1872 num- 
bered 19,829, aud, besides the garrison, consisted 
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ADEX. 


ADEPS MYRISTICiE. 


of Arabs, Africans, Somali, Parsi, Hindus, and 
Jews. The liomans named it Portus Romanicus ; 
and it has risen into or fallen from importance 
according as the line of commerce has changed. 
It is mentioned by Marco Polo, and by Marino 
Sanudo, his conteinj^rary, as the great entrepot 
of that part of the Indian commerce which came 
westward by Egypt. It has been identified as the 
Eden of Ezek. xxvii. 23. It is the Arabia £u* 
daimon of the Periplus. It was fortified by the 
Turkish sultan, Solyman the Magnificent, but in 
after years was held by the Arab shaikhs of the 
surrounding districts, from one of whom, the 
sultan of Label, it was captured by the forces 
of the East India Company, 19th January 1889, 
Major T. Baillie commanding. Albuquerque failed 
in an attack on it in a.d. 1513, and the English 
and the Dutch temporarily had intercourse with 
its chiefs. It is merely a small volcanic promon- 
tory jutting out into the sea, and connected with 
the Arabian peninsula by a narrow neck of land, 
across which a low wall has been drawn from shore 
to shore of the two bays which nearly surround 
the promontory. The principal harbour, or Back 
Bay, is about three miles wide at the entrance, 
and affords an admirable shelter in all weathers 
for vessels which do not draw more than twenty 
feet of water. It is unsurpassed by any on the 
Arabit'in or adjacent African coasts, being capa- 
cious, easily made, and free from rocks and shoals. 
Water of a good quality, but in limited quanti- 
ties, is found at the head of the valleys within the 
crater, and to the west of the town. As the wells 
approach the sea, they become more and more 
brackish. The Banian well, the best in Aden, is 
185 feet deep, tlie bottom is 70 feet below the 
level of the sea, and before being drawn it con- 
tains about 4000 gallons. The wells within the 
town have an unlimited supply at from 30 to 40 
feet, but the water is unfit for drinking. An in- 
exhaustible supply of water is procurable on the 
northern coast of the harbour, but the difficulty of 
bringing it into Aden, and its liability to bo cut 
off by hostile Arabs, render it almost unavailable. 
Many of the best wells have been excavated since 
the British conquest, and the oldest does not date 
further back than a.ii. 906 (a.d. 1500). There 
are now many reservoirs. The crater is nearly 
circular in form ; its diameter is about a mile and 
a half, and it is surrounded on the northern, 
western, and southern sides with precipices chiefly 
composed of lava, and rising from 1000 to 1776 
feet in height, the latter elevation being that of 
the Jabal Shumsam, a lofty range of volcanic 
peaks, which form the crater’s western side. 
The greater part of the volcanic rocks are more 
or less vesicular. Volcanic ashes were found 
about 600 feet above the sea, on the summit 
of the hill near Steamer Point. Aden pumice 
is mentioned by Dr. Carter as occurring in a 
small series of strata, consisting of pisolitic 
paperino, cemented together with glassy, crys- 
tallized gypsum, and he identifies it with the 
\olcanio matter covering Pompeii. The mode of 
working the pumice beds in Aden is by running I 
galleries horizontally, or nearly so, into the various | 
strata. The interior of many of these mines 
presents a fantastic appearance, the galleries radi- 
ating from a common centre, and being connected 
one with another, and small pillars of pumice 
being left to support the roof of the mine. The 


pumice beds are extensive, but not exceeding four 
feet in thickness. 4000 lbs. were exported to 
India in 1876. 

ADENANTIIERA ACULEATA. Hoxb. 

ProBopU aculcata, Konvj. I P. spioata, . . JBufm. 

„ spicigera, WUldt. | Chani, Til. 

Grows to the size of a tree on the Coromandel 
side of India, on low lands far from the sea, also 
in some parts of Hindustan. Its pod is an inch 
in girth, and 6 to 12 inches long, and contains, 
besides the seeds, a large quantity of a sweetish 
agreeable mealy substunce, which the people eat. 
— Voigt^ 269 ; Rnxh. ii. 371. 

ADENANTHERA PAVONINA. L. Red-wood. 

Rakto chandan, . Beno. Mansiadi, . . . SiNOU. 

Y-wai>gyi, . . . Burm. Madetiye, • • • »» 

Ranjana, Ranguna, Hind. Manjadi, ... Tam. 

Ku-ohandana, . ,, ^ni gandamani, . „ 

Thorla-goonj, . . Mahr. Bandi gurivenda, . Tel. 

Kainbhoji, . . . Sansk. Manseni kotta, . ,, 

This is a large and handsome tree, growing at 
times 100 feet high, and found in most of the 
forests of India; well suited for planting in 
avenues. It is met with in the Rangoon, Pegu, 
and Tounghoo districts. It grows also in Silhet, 
Bengal, Assam, and the Moluccas. The inner 
wood 01 large old trees is deep red, hard, solid, 
and durable, suitable for cabinetmakers’ purposes, 
from which, in Upper India, it gets its name of 
Itakto chandan, or red sandal wo^ ; but the true 
red sandal or red sandars wood of commerce is 
the Ptcrocarpus santalinus. A cubic foot weighs 
66 lbs. when seasoned; sp. gr. *896. The wood 
is said to yield a red dye ; ground to a paste with 
water, it is used by Hindus to make sectarian 
marks on their foreheads. The seeds are of a 
highly polished, scarlet colour, with a circular 
streak in their middle on each side, and are used 
as weights by jewellers, and as beads in bracelets, 
necklaces, etc. Books represent these as usually 
weighing four grains, and selected seeds are in 
use by the Burmese for that weight. Many, how- 
ever, do not weigh more than tWo or three grains 
each. A cement is made by beating them up 
with borax and water. The powdered seeds are 
said to be used os a farina ; the pulp of the seeds, 
mixed with honey, is applied externally to hasten 
suppuration in boils and abscesses. — Hooker^s 
Him, Joum. ii. p. 327; M'‘CleUavd; Mason; 
Useful Plants ; Jur, Rep, Mad, Ex. ; Mendis ; 
Cat. Bengal Ex., 1862; Dance; Voigt, 259; Hog; 
Roxh. ii. 370. 

ADENEMA HYSSOPIFOLIA. Don. 

Cicendia hyssopifolia, Ad. \ Chota ohirayita, Hind. 

Common in various parts of South India; is 
very bitter, and much used by the natives as a 
stomachic, being also somewhat laxative. — Ind, 
Ann. Medl. Scien. p. 270 ; Dr. Cleqhom, 

ADENOPHORA LILIFOLIA, ic</c6., or Cam- 
panula lilifolia. The root of one species, called 
Sha-san, resembles ginseng, for which in China 
it is sometimes substituted, as also is the Cam- 
panula glauca of Japan. — Smith, 

ADENOSMA ULIGINOSA. R. Br. 

Ruellia uliginosa, Linn, 

One of the Acanthacese. The juice of its leaves, 
mixed with salt, is used on the Malabar coast as 
a purifier. A. balsamea has a strong odour of 
turpentine. — Roxh. iii. 52 ; Hog ; Voigt, 482. 
ADEPS MYRISTIC^E, a concrete oil obtoined 
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ADEVA RAJAS. 


ADRSAKTI. 


from nutmegs by expresftion, BOinetiincR errone- j 
ously calle^l oil of injvce, — Sunm(nni,*i. See Oils. 

ADEV^A RAJAS of Tuluva, Amllira, or Telin- { 
gana, had a capital at Woragalli or Warangal. One 
of these, in authentic history, was Pratiipa Kudra 
in A.D. 1162, prior to whom nineteen Adeva Itajas 
reigned 370 years (? 211), and arc supposed to be 
the eighteen princes of Andhra descent ; and Sri 
Ranga seems to have reigned in A.r>. 800. — 
Thomas* Prinsvu^s Antiquities^ p. 278. 

ADHA BIRNI. Hind. Herpestris monniera. 

ADHAK. Hind. A dry measure 18 in. deep, 
equal to 760 cubic in. In the Dekhan, 7 lbs. 
11 oz. ; in Mysore, 7 lbs. — IV. 

ADHAN. Hind. The richest land lying under 
the protection of the town walls. Mai or malaiti, 
is land not irrigated from wells. 

ADHAU or AHARA. Sansk. Food. 

ADHARA SAKTI. Sec Sakti. 

ADHARMA. Sansk. Injustice, unrighteous- 
ness. An epithet of Siva, meaning wickedness; 
also the bride of Mritya. Adharrneswara, the same 
with Adm Malik. 

ADHATODA V ASIC A. Nees. 

Justicia adhatoda, Linn.^ Jioxb. 

Bashi Bkah. Bhekkar ; Pekkar, Panj. 

P.jikuH, Basuka, , Beno. UruB or Utaronha, Sanhk. 

Basuti, . . . .Chenab. Tora-bujja, . . , SuTLKJ. 

Malabar Nut, . . Eng. A<ladotle, . . . Tam. 

Aria, Arus, AHganda,HlNl). AddaHamm, . . „ 

This shrub grows in Ceylon, in both the Indian 
Peninsulas, in Bengal, Nepal, Silhet, N.W. Hima- 
laya, Pan jab, up to 4000 feet, and in Java. The 
wood is soft, and considered well suited for making 
charcoal for gunj)owder. Its leaves arc U8C<1 in 
native medicine, and have a strong sinell when 
bruised. — J)ys. Jioib.^ Aiuslic^ O'^h. p. 483, Voiqty 
488, ./. L. Stewart. 

ADHELA. Hind., Sansk. Halfapaisa. Adheli, 
half a rupee or ualiralli ; lialf of any piece of 
money. Ad’hi, lialf; Adhelu, a half anim; and 
other combinations. Adh-pao, literally half a 
quarter = onc-cighth. 

ADHIGACHHED YADI SWAYAM, a brah- 
man girl’s right to select her own husband. See 
Swayanivnra. 

ADHIKANAN, a j)Oct of the Dekhan. 

ADHIKMASA. Sansk. In Hindu division of 
time, an einlx)Ii8inal month, intercalated to britig 
the lunar months in corres[)ondenco with the 
seasons of tiie year. 

ADHUMIAN or Ajumian, a secticn of tho Safi 
of Persia ; they take the name from sultan Adhuin, 
who resigned his throne to become a mendicant. 
Th(‘y are celibates, are continually moving their 
lips in devotion ; they are wuuderers. — Malcolm; 
M^dreyor^ p. 169. 

ADI or ADDI. Tam. A foot measure; a mea- 
sure of length, 10 '40 in. 67,000 sq. Adi — 1 Kuni. 
— IP. 

ADI, the elder daughter of Kasyapa, the mother 
of the Hindu gods. 

ADI, the fourth month of the Tamil year, July — 
August. 

ADI. Sansk. Original, chief ; as Adi-pati, 
Gram-odi-pati, the headinau of a village^ ; in Java 
a title of nobility ; Adi raja, a paramount ])riuce. 

ADI or Ai Island, the Pulo Adi of tlie Malays, 
in lat. 4*' lU' S., lung. 143' 47' E. (Ejist Point), 
Medera, is almut 26 miles in length, lying to the 
N.N.E. of the great Keh, distant alxjut 00 miles, 


and being the south-westernmoat of a group of 
high islainls. The iniiabltanta are Papuans. The 
sea is unfathomable at a short distance from the 
island, but there are several indifferent anchorages 
on the north side. The chief traffic was in slaves, 
which were distributed among the neighbouring 
islands of the Archipelogo, and are sometimes 
carried as far as Holly and Celebes. — J. Ind, Arch. 
ADIANTUM CAPILLU8 VENERIS. Linn, j 

Shftir ul jin, . . Aiun. Mubarkha, . . . Hind. 

Maiden Hair, . . Eng. Dum Tali, . . . Kash. 

Venus or Fairy’e Hair, ,, Parshra; Warshra, Salt K. 
Hans-Raj, gal-inarium, Bisfaij, . . Tr. Indus. 

Hind. Kuwatrei, , ,, 

It is indigenous in the Himalaya, and, like the 
European plant, it is given as on expectorant. In 
Euro|)e it is the basis of the celebrated syrup of 
capilaire. — O'Sh. p. 677 ; Dr. Stewart. 

ADIANTUM CAUDATUM. X., Wall. 

Pari-BOBan, . . . Panj. 1 Hansraj, . . . Panj. 

This, with A. veuiistum and other species of tho 
Pan jab, has been introduced into India. — Voigt. 

ADIANTUM LUNULATUM. Bunn., Spr. 
Hansraj, Mobarkha, Hind. | Shuir-ul-jin. . . Arab. 

Occurs in many places in India and Burma. 

It is probably this regarding which Dr. Mason 
says that a small handsome fern is seen in the 
crevices of old ruins and walls everywhere, of the 
same genus and nearly resembling the English 
maidenhair, the prettiest of all the ferns. — Mason; 

Voigt. 

A DI-BUDDHA. According to the Sanskrit 
authorities on buddhism, when, in the beginning, 
all WHS perfect void, Adi-Budh was revealed in 
his form of a flame of light. He is tho self-existent 
great Budh. The Adi-Nath or Maheshwar, whoso 
name is Apay, who became manifest in the Malia- 
Sangato (perfect void) as the letter A, who is the 
j creator of Prajna and of the world. In China 
and Mongolia, according to MM. Hue and Gabet, 
theistic buddhists acknowledge an Adi-Buddha, 
or eternal Buddha, whom they consider to be God 
over all. In Ceylon and Indo-Cliinese countries, 
there is no such belief. — Yule. i. 242. 

ADI-DWAITA. Sansk. The Supreme Being, 
including two qualities, viz. Adi atiiia, U>e spiritual 
esaence, and Adi-buta, the material essence. 

I ADIGAR. Singh. A chief, a village headman. 

ADl-GRANT’HA. Sansk. From adi, first, 
Riid grant’ha, a book ; a sacred book of the Sikhs, 
compiled iu 1681 by Arjun Mul. See Sikhs. 

ADIMA. 'I'am. — A predial slave attached to 
the land. A Nair feudal dep(?ndant. 

ADIMODURAM. Tam. Root of GlycyrrUiza 
glabra, also of A hr us precatorius. 

ADINA CORDIEOLIA. II.f.etBth. One 
of the Rubiacea), a tirnl>er tree of Berar, Mandia, 
Garhwal. and Goraklipur. 

ADI-NATH, the celestial Buddha, also father of 
Matsyendranath, and grandfatlier of Gorakhnath. 

ADINATIIA or Reshabdeva, the first and 
greatest of the Jaina saints. 

ADINATHA, the linga of Mahadeva, placed on 
I the banks of the river Rajyu by king Naraca. 

ADl-PURUSHA. Sansk. The presiding spirit 
of the universe. 

ADI -RAJA. Sansk. Supremo of kings, a 
panunount sovereign, au emperor. 

ADI'SAKTl, or the primeval energy, a name of 
Kali, reprcBeiited as a four- handed woman of a 
dark colour, of terrific features, with a protrud- 
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injj; tongue, InisnioarcHl with human gore, witli a 
necklace of hUuHh, ami holding a Bkull and a 
Rciinitiir in her Iiands. 

ADI SK81IA. Sansk. Literally, ohl Kcrpent. 
A term uaeil in Hindu mythology. — Tayloi \s Iliad, 
Myth. See iSer|)ent. 

ADITES, founded a Semitic kingdom in Yemen, 
the firat in Southern Arabia. See Saba ; Joktan. 

* ADITI, daughter of Daksha, and one of the 
two wives of Kasyapa. She AViis mother of the 
Devas (see Aditya, Agni, Kasyana, Deva, Surya, 
Surya vansa, Vamana), lienee called Deva-matri. 
She bore eight sous (according to others, twidve), 
seven of wlfom were the seven Aditya, tlie eighth 
was Marttanda, the sun. The word in Sanskrit 
means free, unbounded, infinity, the boundless 
heaven. The Yajur Veda describes her as the 
wife of Vishnu; but other Hindu b(X)k8 call her 
the mother of Vishnu. Her history is regarded 
by Professor Wilson as an allegorical personifica- 
tion of astronomical phenomena. 

ADITYA, a name of Vikrama, supposed to be 
the same with the Vikramaditya, who was con- 
temporary with Sapor, king of Persia. 

ADITiA. Sansk. The sun. Adi tyavar, Adit- 
war, or Aitwar, Sunday, from Adit, the first, 
and war, day. — W, The twelve. Aditya, in Hindu 
mythology, are said to be the offspring of Aditi 
and Oasyapa, who is called the mother of the 
gods. They are emblems of the sun for rach 
month of the year, and are themselves called suns ; 
their names are Varuna, Surya, Vedaiiga, Bhanu, 
Indra, Ravi, Gabbasti, Y ama, S warnareta, Di vakara, 
Mitra, and Vishnu (Gita, p. 144). Another list is 
Ansa, Aryarnan, Bhaga, Daksha, Mitra, and Varuna, 
to which Dhatri, Indra, and Savitra arc often added. 
Of these, Vishnu seems to be considered as the 
first, for Krishna, describing his own pre-emi- 
nence, says, * Among the Aditya I am Vishnu.’ The 
names of the twelve vary according to the several 
authorities. Later mythology counts twelve, all 
sun -gods, and representing that luminary in 
phases of the twelve months. Their name, Aditya, 
comes from the noun Aditi, which signifies literally 
‘ unharmablenesB, indestructibility and it denotes 
them as *of an eternal unapproachable nature.’ 
To the Adityns Hindus ascribe unapproach - 
ability by anything that can harm or disturb ; in 
them can be distinguished neither right hand nor 
left, form nor limit ; they are elevated above all 
imperfectiqns ; they do not sleep nor wink ; their 
character is all truth ; they hate and punish guilt ; 
to preserve mortals from sin is their highest office; 
they have a peculiar title to the epithet A sura, 
immaterial, spiritual,' for this is the proper and 
original meaning of this term ; it is a derivative 
adjective from the noun Asu, ‘life, existence.' — 
Onental Linguistic Studies, p. 38 ; Williams' Nala, 

p. 122. 

ADITYA BHAKTL Tel. Helianthus annuus. 
See Ansaria. 

ADIYAN or Adyar. Maleal. — A slave. The 
Adiyan slave, serf, or vassal, of Malabar lives 
under the protection of a raja or religious estab- 
lishment. This tribe visit Coorg from Malabar to 
work as labourers. They speak Malealam. 

ADJAI or Ajye, a mountain stream in 
Birbhum. It is the Amystis of Megasthenes, 
and the Ajainati of Wilford. In its literal ac- 
ceptation, the Ajyo means the unconquerable; 
and many a Hindu mother, like Thetis, formerly 


dipped their chihlren in its waters to make iliem 
invulnerable. Honec may be accounted the nanio 
of Birbhum, or the land of heroes. It was 
anciently called Malla Bhumi, or the land of 
tlie Mall (wrestlers and athletes). — Tr. of Hind, 

ADJAT. Maiik. People of the mixed castes. 

ADJUTANT BUM), Leptoptilus argila. 

ADNAN, one of the ancestors of the present 
Arabs. He was a direct descendant from Ish- 
iiuiel. Ills posterity is called Al Arab al Mustaar- 
ibah, i.e. the uaturalize<l, or insititious, Arabs. 
— Sale's Koran. See Kalitan ; Joktan. 

ADNARA. Hind. Panther. 

ADOLIA. The larvae of this genua of insects are 
hairy, and sting with virulence. — Tennent, CeyUm, 

ADO-MODIEN. Tam. Ilolostemma Rhe^ia- 
num. 

ADONDA. Tel. Capparis horrida, L, 

ADONDA CiiiAKRAYARTI, a Chola leader 
who seems to have been the subduer of the 
Kurumbar or Shepherd tribes. 

A DON I, in lat. 15° 38' 9" N., and long. 77® 
20' E. A town and revenue district in the centre 
of the Peninsula of India. These have formed 
parts of the dominions of the Vijianagar, the Adal 
Shahi, the Dehli Empire, Hyderabad, and Mysore, 
and now of the British. Adoni is 309 miles from 
Madras, and 43^^ miles from Bellary. It is south 
of the Tumbudra, and 1896 feet above the sea. 
The hill station near is 2103 feet. Its silk and 
cotton fabrics are famed and largely exported. 

ADOPTION, a custom amongst Hindus of 
adopting male children, giving the child all the 
rights of legitimate offspring ; and when the child 
binds round his head the turban of his adopted 
father, he is finally severed from the stock whenco 
he had his birth. This right is restricted to choos- 
ing amongst the kindred. Hindu law recognised 
twelve kinds of adoption . — ToiTs Rajasth. i. p. 31. 

ADUAISTiE of Arrian, the modern Takka. 
See Arashtra. 

ADRA K, also Ada. Hind. Zingiber officinale, 
green ginger. Sout, dry ginger. 

ADRA MALIK, the male power of the sun. 
Among the Samariaus, children were burned as 
to Molecb, supposed analogue, or to be identical 
with the Adhanneswara of the Hindus. 

ADRASA, a town to which Alexander crossed 
the Hindu Kush from Alexandria apud Oaucasum. 
He reached it in 1 5 days. 

ADU. Tam. A sheep, a goat. Attu-Korao, a 
shepherd or goatherd. 

ADULARIA, or Moonstone, is very abundant 
in the neighbourhood of Kandy, where it is occa- 
sionally the predominating ingredient of the rock. 

ADWAITA, Sansk. A school of Hindu philo- 
sophy and theology, esUiblished by Vyasa, and 
ciirrietl out by Siuikaracharya. Tlie latter was 
the found(‘r of the monastery of Sringeri, near 
the Tumbudra river. The system regards the 
Supreme Spirit and tlie human spirit os one, and 
the world as an illusion. The term is from a, 
jirivative, and dwaita, two, — non-duality. This, 
system of philosophy is pantheistic, and is 
usually termed Vedanta. This view is held by the 
Smarta brahman and all Hindus following that 
sect, holding, viz., that the creature is not sepa- 
rate from the Creator, but partakes of his essence. 
The Dwaita or dual philosophy is that of the 
Madhava brahmans and their followers, viz. that 
tlie Creator and his creatures are separate. The 
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Vasishta odwaita ib a third pliilosophy ; it means 
non -duality with a difference, viz. ttiat the crea- 
turOf sepanite from the Creator during life, be- 
ooraes airbed into his essence after deatli. This 
is the doctrine of the Sri Vaishnava sect. These 
philosophies are known to all Hindus. 

ADWAITANAND. See Ohaitanya. 

ADYAR, a small river which commences prin- 
cipally from the leakage of tanks about 30 miles 
west of Madras, and enters the Bay of Bengal 
in the south environs of Madras, being spanned 
by several bridges in its course. 

ADYASTHANA, or First Shrine, is a name 
applied in the Bhavishya Purana to the ori^nal 
temple of the sun in Kashmir, which is said to nave 
been built by Samba, the son of Krishna ; butadya 
is perhaps only a corruption of Adilya, or the sun, 
which is usually shortened to adit, and even ait, 
as in aditwar and aitwar or itewar for Aditya- 
wara, or Sunday. Biladuri calls the idol a re- 
presentation of the prophet Job, or Ayub, which 
is an easy misreading for Adit. — Cunningham's 
Ancient Geog. of /ndia, p. 236. 

ADZ. Arab. Ervum lens, Linn. 

ADZ ARA, the Tibetan name of Assam. 

iECHMANTHERA WALLICHII. Nces. 

Var. Gosaypina. 

Patrang, Joundela, of Ravi. | Ban-Marua, . of Ravi. 

Bees are particularly fond of its flowers ; a kind 
of cloth is made from the tomentum of the leaf. — 
•71 L. Stewart^ M.D, 

iECIDIUM THOMSONIA infests the fir tree, 
Abies Smithiana. See Fungi ; Insects. 

AEEN. Mahr. Termiualia glabra, if. am/ a., 
and T. coriacea, Roxh. 

iEGAGRUS, a wild species of Ibex, of Middle 
and North Asia, called Paseng by the Persians. — 
CaU As. Soc. Beng. See Caprem. 

iEGICERAS FRAGRANS. KOn. 

M. majuB, Ocert.. Roxh, I M. floridum, Rom. 

M. obovatum, Bl. | Khizophora corniculata, L. 


Hulsi, .... Beno. I Bu-ta-yat, . . . Burm. 

A large shrub in the Sunderbuns, the Tenas- 
serim Provinces, both Peninsulas, Australia, 
Moluccas, and Java ; when in bloom it is 
covered with small white flowers, which seem to 
have great attractions for the fire-flics. In 
moving up the streams near the seaboard on a 
dark night, these trees are often seen illumined 
with myriads of waving brightening wings, and 
making them look in the deep gloom like superb 
candelabra hung with living lamps. Bees give it 
the preference to all other shrubs in attaching 
their combs to it. It is a useful coast plant. — 
Ma.son; Voigt^ 885; Roxh. iii. 130; von Mueller. 

JEGINETIA INDICA, Willde, the Tsiem 
cumulu of the Maleali, is a small, annual, singular- 
looking, rush-like plant, with a flower like the 
bowl of a tobacco pipe. It grows in the Circars, 
at Khandala, Salsette, and Konkans. M. pedun- 
culata, Wall.^ is a parasite growing on the roots 
of Andropogon muncatus. — Roxh. 130; Voigt^ 496. 


iEGLE MARMELOS. 

Oratasva marmelot, Linn. 
Sri phal, Bel, . . Bbno. 
Oo-Bheet, . . . Burm. 
Tanghai ? Tangala, Malay. 
Kuvelam, . . Malxal. 
Balaghund, . . PusHT. 


Corr, Bel fruit tree. 

I Feronia pellucida, Roth. 
Mahura, .... Sansk. 
Vilva-muram, . • Tam. 

Maradu chettu, . Tkl. 

Bilvamu chettu, . ,, 

Malu-ramu chettu, „ 


The Bel, Bengal quince, or larger wood apple, 
is a large thorny tree which flowers during the 


hot season, and its largo spheroidal fruit ripens 
after the rains. Tlie tree grows all over India and 
into the Himalaya, at Simla, Kamaon, Garhwal, 
aud up to the Indus, and in all the sub-Alpine 
tracts, and it is found about towns and villages 
throughout the Prome district, and also about 
Tounghoo, more especially on the Shan side of the 
river. It attains an extreme height of 80 feet, 
and in girth 8 feet. The wood is light-coloured, 
variegated with veins, compact, very strong and 
hard, but is little used, partlv perhaps from a 
religious feeling on the part of the Hindus, with 
whom the tree is sacred to Siva, and partly from 
the value of the tree from the great medicinal virtues 
of the fruit. But in the Godavery districts the 
native dhol or drum is often made of it ; and it is 
used for naves of wheels and crushers for sugar 
in Garhwal. The wood is ground with water 
into a sort of oily paste, which is poured on the 
lingam in the temples dedicated to Siva. The 
leaves are offered to Siva and to the female divini- 
ties in the same way that the leaves of the tulsi 
are offered to Vishnu. The fruit is delicious to 
the taste, and very fragrant. It is smooth, resem- 
bling an orange, with a yellow, hard rind, which 
is astringent, and used in dyeing yellow. The 
pulp of the fruit has been long in use in diarrhoea ; 
and its aperient and detersive qualities, and its 
efficacy in remedying habitual costiveness, have 
been proved by constant experience. It has lately 
been brought into repute when fresh and in con- 
serve as a rem^y in some forms of dysentery. 
When dried before it is ripe (Bclgar, Belgiri), the 
fruit is used in decoction in diarrhoea and dysen- 
tery; and when ripe and mixed with juice of 
tamarinds, forms an agreeable drink. The beauti- 
fully clear mucus which surrounds the seeds is, 
for some purposes, a very good cement, which as 
a gum may some day be turned to use in the arts. 
The roots, bark, and leaves are reckoned I'efrigerant 
in Mahibar. The bark of the root, cspecitdly, is 
given in decoction in intermittent fever, and the 
leaves are applied as a poultice in ophthalmia. 
They abound in a volatile fragrant perfume, which 
is distilled from the flowers, known as marmala 
water, and is much used by the natives os a 
perfume for sprinkling on visitors. The pulp is 
also mixed in lime cement. In Peshawar, large 
numbers of snuff-boxes for domestic use, and 
for export to Afghanistan, are made from the 
shell of the fruit, which is prettily carved over 
and fitted with a small bone plug for the opening 
in the end. Lest the resemblance of the wood 
apple to the fruit of the Nux vomica might give 
rise to accidents, it should be remembered that 
their strong aromatic smell, like that of all other 
fruits belonging to the orange family, will distin- 
guish them easily from the Nux vomica, which is 
devoid of aroma. — Drs. Roxh.., McClellands Wighty 
Gihsony BrandiSy Stewarty O'Shaughnessyy Riddelly 
Waringy Cleghorn; Major Drury's Useful Plants; 
Mr. Elliot; Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862; Ind. An. MedL 
Sc. 1854 ; Bed dome. 

.£GLE SEPIARA is used in Japan for hedges, 
its thorny branches being useful. The fruit is 
never eaten raw, but is roasted on hot ashes. It 
has a glutinous pulp, which is laxative. — Hog^ 
Veg. King, 

iELIUS GALLUS, a Roman of the ^uestrian 
order, sent, between b.c. 24 and a.d. 1, witn a force 
to explore Ethiopia and Arabia. The force was 
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organized at Cleopatris, in the neighbourhood of 
the modern Suez, and consisted of 10,000 Romnns, 
with 16,000 mercenaries, together with a fleet of 
80 vessels of war and 130 transports. After two 
years* absence in Nejran, .^Elius Gallus brought 
oack with him but a small part of his army, 
hunger, fatigue, and sickness having destroyed the 
remainder, for only seven fell by the sword. — 
Playfair's Aden. 

AENEZI, orAnezah, an Arab tribe in the vicinity 
of Syria, and if we add to them their brethren in 
Nejd, they may be reckoned one of the most 
considerable bodies of Bedouins in the Arabian 
deserts. They are nomades, migrating over 30,000 
square miles. In spring they approach the foun- 
tains of Syria, and form a line of encampment 
extending from near Aleppo to eight days* journey 
to the south of Damascus. Their principal resi- 
dencei however, during that time is the Hauran 
and its neighbourhood, when they encamp near 
and among the villages, while in the more northern 
country, towards Homs and Hamah, they mostly 
keep at a certain distance from the inhabited 
grounds. In these parts they spend the whole 
summer seeking pasture and water, purchase in 
autumn their winter provision of wheat and barley, 
and return after the first rains into the interior of 
the desert. They are the only true Bedouin 
nation of Syria, the other tribes in the neighbour- 
hood of this country having more or less degene- 
rated in manners, and several being reduced to 
subjection. — Skinner ; Burckhardi ; Upton. 

iEOLUS, the Vayu of the Hindu mythology. 
Sec Mythology ; Saras wati. 

AERATED WATER, Ho -Ian -shin of the 
Chinese ; Soda water. 

AERIDES, or air plants, are numerous in all 
the humid parts of S.E. Asia. The Tenasserim 
Provinces abound in orchids, most of which grow 
on trees, and are epiphytes, not parasites. The 
flowers of some of the species are great favourites 
with the Burmese, and are sought after to a<lorn 
the hair. The Burman books say that the trees 
around king AVathandria’s hermitage were covered 
with orchids, and that after being plucked they 
would retain their fragrance seven days. In the 
Andam.an Islands, in the course of a few hours, a 
vast number can be collected. Ae. atfine, Ha//., 
with large rose-coloured flowers, is of Assam, 
Nepal, and the Khassya hills. Ao. ampullaceum, 
Roxb.^ grows on trees, and blossoms in May. Ae. 
cornutum, Roxh.y grows at Dacca and Eastern 
Bengal. Ae. guttatum — Perida Mara, Tel. ; Sacco- 
Ihbium retuBum — isalofty panvsiticspecies, growing 
on trees near Dacca Ac. inultifloruin, Roxb.y is a 
large and beautiful species of Silhet, with large 
purple and white flower. Ae. odoratum, Loiir.y a 
sweetly fragrant plant, with large white flowers 
with a tinge of rose. It is met with at Dacca, the 
Khassya hills, Chittagong ; in the Bombay Ghats, 
on the Mahabaleshwar hills, Tenasserim, Moul- 
mein, Chinn, and Cochin-China. The flowers 
hang in long racemes of a light flesh colour and 
spotted, from six inches to a foot long. They 
grow from the axils of the leaves, appearing in 
April and May. Ae. pallidum, Uoxh.^ grows 
on trees in Chittagong and Eastern Bengal. Ae. 
radiatum, Roxb.^ on trees in the Gangetic delta. 
Ae. rostratum, Roxb., blossoms in April and May 
in Silhet. Ae. suaveolens, Roxh., found on trees 
in Chittagong, has very fragrant flowers all the 


year long. Ae. tesselatum, Wight, with large 
flowers of a greenish yellow, grows in the Circars. 
— Roxb. ; Wight; Voigt ; Mason. 

AEROLITES, the deo-gola or devigola of the 
Hindus. These are not uncommon in the possession 
of the Hindus, who worship them. The guardian of 
a temple showed Baron de Bode a flat black stone, 
which appeared to be an aerolite, weighing severd 
pounds, and let him into the secret of its wonder- 
ful proi erties, namely, that of being propitious to 
mothers who wish to be blessed with a numerous 
family, and who, on pressing it to the heart, must 
recite some prayers. This peculiarity bears some 
resemblance to what is told of the temple of 
Halgah-Baal, at Emessa, on the Orontes, in 
Phoenicia. Aerolites arc possibly the bastylia of 
the Jews. The earliest of which we have any 
reliable account, is one that fell about the year in 
which Socrates was born, in Aegos Potamos, 2300 
years ago. One of the khalifas is said to have 
nad swords forged from the iron of fresh fallen 
meteoric stones ; men have sometimes been killed 
by them in their fall. Every now and then, in 
some place or other of the earth, stones varying 
from tne size of a musket ball to seven or eight 
feet in length, and many hundred seers in weight, 
fall down to the ground out of the sky. In many 
cases they have been seen to fall from, or result 
from, the explosion of luminous meteors or fireballs, 
not unfrequently with a force causing them to 
sink to a depth of from ten to fifteen feet into the 
earth, as in the case of those that fell at Barbotan 
in France, 24th July 1790, at Vienna, 16th June 
1794, at AVestern in North America, 14th December 
1807, etc. etc. In mauy cases a small and very 
dark cloud appears suddenly in a perfectly clear 
sky, and the stones arc hurled from it with a noise 
resembling musketry or cannon ; such a cloud 
moving over a whole province, has sometimes 
covered it with thousands of fragments. Some- 
times, as in Germany ( Klein wenden, IGth Septem- 
ber 1843), a large aerolite fell with a thundering 
noise from a perfectly clear sky. The largest 
with which we are ns yet acquainted, are those 
of Bahia in Bnizil, 7J feet in length, and that of 
Otumpa, which also fell in South America, and 
which is now in the British Museum, London, and 
weighs 21^ maunds. Some have, by accurate 
observations, been proved to move no less than 
30 miles in a second. The falling of the following 
meteors in Southern Asia has been established : — 

B.o. 1451. Showers of stones destroyed the enemies of 
Joshua at Beth-horon, Josh. x. 11. 

, 211. Stones fell in China. — De Guiynes. 

, 192. „ 

, 89. Two large stones fell at Yong in China ; the 

sound was heard over forty leagues.— De 
Guiynes. 

, 38. Six stones fell at Leang in China. 

, 38. Four stones fell at Po in China. 

, 22. Eight stones fell in China. — De Guiynes. 

, 12. A stone fell in Ton Kuang in China. — De 

Guiynes. 

, 9. Two stones fell in China. — De Guiynes. 

, 6. Sixteen stones fell in Ning Tcheon in China, 

and other two in the same year. — De Guig, 
Dato unknown. The black stone, or Hajar us Siah, at 
Mecca, 

A.D. 600. In the sixth century, stones fell on Mount 
Lebanon, and near Emisa in Syria. 

„ 570. Fall of stones near Bender in Arabia. — 
Koran, vi. 16 ; cv. 3 and 4. 

„ 8,52. July August. A stone foil at Tabaristan. 
— Dc Sacy ; QueUremere. 
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A.T). 897? A stono fell at Ahmadabad. In 802 accord- 
ing to the Syrian chronicle. 

,, 1000, A mtiHs of iron fell at Jorjan.— Artccnfia. 

,, 1050. Red gnov fell in Armenia.— AfaWA. Eretz. 

„ 1110. A burning iKxly fell in lAke Yon in Armenia. 
— MaUk. Eretz. 

„ 1280. A itone fell at Alexandria in Egypt.— Dc 
Sacy. 

„ 1718. OelatinouB matter fell with a globe of fire 
in the isle of Lethy in India . — Barchtmtz ; 
Jameson'i Ed. Journal^ 1819, i. p. 222-235. 
„ 1794, June 16. Twelve atones fell at Sienna, one 
weighed 7| oz. — Pkd. Trans. 1794. 

,, 1795, Apr. 13. Stones fell at Ceylon. — Beck. 

„ 1798, Deo. 19. Stones fell in Bengal.— iSToioorti, 
Lord Valeniia. 

„ 1798, Deo. 13. Krakhut, Benares, 3302 grains. 

„ 1808. Moradabad, Bengal. 

,, 1810, July. A great stone fell at Shahabad ; it 
burned five villages, and killed several 
men and women. — Phd. Mag. No. xxxvii. 

р. 230. 

„ 1814, Nov. 5. Stones fell in the Doab; nineteen 
were found. — Phil. Mag. Each stone was 
surrounded with a mass of dust. 

„ 1815, Feb. 18. Duralla, territory of the Patyala 
Raja, 29 lbs. 

„ 1822, Nov. 30. a. Futtehpur, Allahabad, 63,880 
rains. 

. Bittur and Shahpur, 75 miles N.W. of 
Allahabad, 2112 grains. 

„ 1827, Fob. 16. Mhow, Ghazipur, 2359 grains. 

„ 1833-4. Ambala. 

,, 18^14, Juno 12. Charwallas, near Hissar. 

„ 1838, Jan. 29. Kaee, Saudee taluq of Oud’h. 

,, ,, April 18. Akbarpur, Saharunpur, 36,011 

grains. 

,, „ June 0. Chandakapur, Berar, 11,040 grains. 

,, 1843, July 20. Manegaon, Kandesh. 

,, 1846. Assam, India, 1 lb. 901 grains (found). 

„ 1850, Nov. 30. Shalka, AVest Bavdwan, 03,529 
grains. 

,, 1852, Jan. 23. Nellore, Madras, 30 lbs, 

„ 1853, March 6. Seggroowlee. 

,, 1857, Fob. 28. Parnalee, Madras, 130 lbs. 

,, „ Deo. 27. Pegu (Quenggouk), 34,280 grains; 

„ 1800, March 28. Khergur, Agra, S.E, of Bliurtpur. 

„ ,, July 14. Darmsala, 28 lbs. 5250 grains. 

„ 1861, May 12. a. Peprassoe, 5 lbs. 

b. Bullooah, 2400 grains. 

с. Nimbhooah (40 miles from Gorakhpur). 

,, 1865, Sept. 21. Muddoor, Mysore country. 

„ 1806. Yedabetta, S. Canara. 

,, 1869, Sept, 19. Tja-be in Java. 

„ 1873, 8ei)t. 23. Khairpur, 35 miles E. of Bhuwulpur. 

— Capt. J. Abbott^ in Bl. A 5. Trans.^ 1844, vol. 
xiii. p. 880 ; Mad. Lit. Trans. ^ vol. xiii. p. 161 ; 
7)r. BuisCs list., Bom. Geo. Trans.^ 1850, vol. ix. ; 
Prof. PoweWs Rep. Brit. Ass.., 1847 and 1852 ; 
Dr. Buist's Cat. ; Balfour in Madras Mus. Rees. ; 
Mysore Mus. Rees. ; Vienna Mus. List. 
iERUA LANATA. Juss. 

Aohyranthes lanata, L. lUeccbrum lanatum, L. 

„ villosa, Forsk. 

Ghaya, . . . Bkng. Sirru pulai, . . . Tam. 

Khul,. . . . . Duk. Pindikonda, , . . Tel. 

Sherubala. . . Maleal. Pindi donda, ... „ 

Kampule kiray, Tam. 

This is a common weed growing everywhere in 
the plains of India ; it has woolly, silvery-looking 
leaves, and oval heads of white flowera Its 
leaves, mixed with others, are used as greens, and 
its roots as a demulcent in native medicine. — 
Wight also figures jE. brachiata, floribunda, Ja- 
vauica, Monsonise, and scandens. — Ainslie; Jaf^ 
frey; Useful Plants ; Voigt. See Vegetables, 
jESCHYNANTHUS GRANDIFLORUS. Don. 

Incarvilloa parasitica, B. I Trichosimrum grandi- 
M. parasiticus. Wall. | florum, Don. 

A parasitic epiphytical plant with crimson 


yellow flowers, in shape and size like those of 
Digitalis purpurea. Stem succulent, smooth, with 
swelled joints, from which fibrous roots issue. 
Found on trees in S. Koiikan, Kbossya hills. 

iESCHYNOMENE ASPERA. Linn. Shola. 

ASsohynomeno paludoga,J7. | Hedysarum lagenarium,J!2. 
Phool-sola, . . . Benq. Shola, also Sola, . HiND. 

Kath-sola, ... ,, Attukudasa, . . Mal. 

Pouk ; Nya, . . . Bukm. Attoonottee, , . Tam. 

The pith of this plant, known as shola, is used 
for lignt hats, bottle covers, and ornaments; 
many present the appearance at a little distauoe 
of ivory carvings. It is one of the Leguminosfe, 
and, under the Tamil name of Sudday-keeray, the 
leaflets are used as greens. It springs up spon- 
taneously in the Burma rice-fields, especially in 
the Tharawaddy district, and affords an excellent 
hemp . — Madras Exh. Jur. Reports o/’1855 ; O'Sh.; 
Roxb.; A/‘C/. 

.ESCULACE7E. Lindl . — The horse-chestnut 
tribe of plants, of the genera Pavia and iEsculus. 
Three species — iEscuhis Chinensis, Bunge^ ifi. tur- 
binata. Blame, and M. dissimilis, A. Gray — occur 
in Japan. 

.<EaCULAPIUS, a learned physician of Greece, 
deified by the Greeks and Romans. He is not 
known, under that name, to the Hindus or Arabs. 

^SCULUS CHINENSIS. Smith. 

Tien-sz-lih, . . . Chin. | So-lo-tsze, . . . Chin. 

This soapwort grows in Hu-peh and Sech-u*en. 
The fruits resemble the horse-chestnut, and in 
Hankow sell at threepence each. They are used 
medicinally (Smith, p. 6). iE. Indica, Coltbrooke, 
is a tree of the Himalaya up to 9(X)0 feet, height 
150 feet. /E, hippocastanuin, Linn., grows in 
Central Asia; M. Khassyana, in the Khassya 
hills. — Mnellfr. 

iESOP’S FABLES. Their original source was 
the Jataka of the Buddhists. See Jataka. 

AET. Au. A verso of the Koran. 

A5TILES, stones worshipped os sacred objects. 
See Aerolites ; Bmtyle ; Salagrama ; Stone. 

jETNA, in Hindu mythology, a nymph; the 
same with Aitnidevi. 

iETOBATIS NARI NARI. Block. 

Therrundi . of Malaiiar. I Eel tenki, . . . Tel. 

Pori lung, . , Malay. | 

An edible fish of India and Malay estuaries. 

AETOS, a name of the ancients for the Nile, 
from At or Ait, a rise of the river. 

AFAR. Arab. Galls. 

AFGHANISTAN is known to the Afghans as 
Valayat, and they regard it as comprising (1) 
Kabal or Kabalistan, which includes all that 
mountainous region north of Ghazni and the 
Safed-Koh, as far as the Hindu -Kush, limited 
towards the west by the Hazara country, and 
towards the east by the river Indus ; and (2) 
Khorasan or Zabalistan, which includes all that 
cxteDsivo tract of country, alpine in its eastern 
limits, and table-land or desert in its western 
extent, that stretches south and west from about 
the latitude of Ghazni, and borders ou the confines 
of Persia, from which, towards the south, it is 
separated by the desert of Seistau. Khorasan 
towards the north presents a very irregular out- 
line, and is bounded in that direction by the 
mountains of Hazara and Ghor; towards the 
south it is separateil from Beluchistan by the 
Washati range of mountains and the Beluch 
provinces of Sarawan and Koch Gondava ; and its 
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limit towards the east are the Sullman range, 
with its Bulx)rdinate range and the Daman of the 
Derajat. The ^eatest length of Afghanistan 
within these limits is 750 miles, and breadth 550 
miles ; but the average length is 000, and its 
breadth 450 miles, lying between lat. 30“ and 
87* N., and long. 61* and 70“ E. More than half 
of this, however, is independent, and much of it 
is hostile. The whole of the country of the 
Yusufzai clans, of Kafiristan, of Chitral, of the 
Afridi and Waziri, and much of the Hazarajat, 
pretend as little to owe allegiance ns the Amir 
cares to claim it ; and Badakshan, Kunduz, the 
Char Valayat, the countries of the Aimak, the 
Hazara, tlie Ghilzai, and Kakar, also Kuram, 
Khost, and Dawar, only yield obedience when 
the demand is backed by force. 

The districts of Afghanistan included in the 
above are, Kahal, Jalalabad, Ghazni, Kandahar, 
Herat, and Balkh, or, as the last has been called, 
Afghan-Turkestan. The administration of the 
country of the Ghilzai and Hazara has sometimes 
formed separate commands. Afghanistan in its 
physical form consists of a star of valleys radiat- 
ing round the stupendous peaks of the Koh-i- 
Baba, and everywhere bounded by mountains of 
a very rugged and difficult nature. Its natural 
divisions may be said to be six in number, viz. 

(1) the basin of the Kabal river, includimij its 
tributaries, the Logar, Panjsher, and Kunar rivers ; 

(2) the table-land and valleys of the Giiilzai 
country from Ghazni to Kandahar, including the 
Arghandab, the Tarnak, and the Arghesan •, (3) 
the tributary valleys of the Indus, viz. Kuram, 
Khost, Goinal, Ghobe, and Bori ; (4) the basin of 
the Seistan lake ; (5) the valleys of the Hel- 
mand, the Hari-Rud, and Murghab; and (6) the 
tributary valleys of the Oxus, viz. Macmana, 
Balkh, Khulm, Kunduz, and Kokcha rivers. 

These regions are occupied by different races, 
thus: — (a) north of the Hindu Kush generally is 
the country of the Uzbak, which includes Macmana, 
Andkui, Akcheh, Saripul, Balkh, and Kunduz ; 
(5) the country of the Aimak and Hazara, 
known as the Hazarajat, includes generally the 
upper portions of the valleys of the Murghab, 
Hari-Rud, Helmand, and Arghandab ; (c) the 
country of the Daurani tribe, extending 30 miles 
north and south of a line drawn from Herat 
through Kandahar to Quetta (Kot-Shal or Shal- 
lot) ; (tl) south of this is the Seistani country, 
consisting of the lower portion of all the tributary 
rivers of the Seistan lake ; (e) north and east 
of the Daurani are the homes of the great 
Ghilzai clan, who were for a brief space in the 
18th century dominant, and are still feared ; 
their country consisting of the upper portion of 
the Tarnak and Logar rivers, including all the 
open plain region between their east and west 
watersheds ; (/) in a triangle bounded roughly 
by the Panjsher river, the south range of the 
Kunar and the Hindu Kush, is the country of 
the Siah Posh and the kindred race of Chitral ; 
(jf) then, in all the valleys that carry off the 
^ainage of the Laspisar range and its raroiffca- 
tions, are the Yusufzai ; (A) to the south, fringing 
the eastern spurs of the Safed Koh, are the 
Momand, the Afridi, the Orakzai, the Shinwari, 
the Khattak, the Turi, and the Bangash; and 
(i) still further south are the Waziri, stretching 
B the debouchure of all the valleys from the 


Kuram to the Gomal, shutting off from the plains 
the smaller tribes of Jaji, PermuH, Khostwal, and 
Dawari; (j) the great Poviridah clan occupy the 
triangle bounded by the Ghilzai, Waziri, and 
Kakar ; (A:) the Kakar extending N.E. from the 
Shal valley to the Takht-i-Suliman. 

Afghanistan, throughout its whole extent, is 
mountainous, and its general aspect is that of a 
series of elevated, flat-bottomed valleys, with 
some cultivation in the vicinity of the streams, 
but bounded by spurs which are mostly exceed- 
ingly bare and bleak. Some of the defiles to the 
north of the Hindu Kush are of surpassing 
grandeur, while the soft, still loveliness of some of 
the sheltered glens on the southern slopes of that 
range is spoken of with rapture by every traveller. 
The general elevation is considerable. From the 
Koh-i-Baba the ctmntfy slopes outwards, and 
contains in the table-land of Obazni, and in the 
upper valleys of the Hari-Rud, the Helmand, and 
Kabal river, some of the highest country of a 
similar nature in the world. The country lowers 
towards its boundaries ; its rivers become exhausted 
by absorption into the soil and by irrigation, and, 
except in its N.E. corner, the country is bounded 
everywhere by very barren, desert-like land. If 
we go round it from Badakhahan east to Haji 
Shah on the Oxus, by Andkhui and Maemana to 
Herat thence to the west of Herat to the Seistan 
lake, and lastly round the southern l)order of the 
(Jarrnsel (Garm seir) to Shal, the want of water 
everywhere arrests cultivation and habitation. 

The only plain regions in Afghanistan are three, 
viz. the district between the foot of the northern 
I slopes of the Hindu Kush and the Oxus, also that 
I at tiio foot of their south-western slopes along 
’ the lower part of the courses of the Herat, the 
Farnib, and the Helmand rivers, and the desert 
region to the south of Kandahar. Some valleys 
have very considerable spaces of level within 
them, but they are so hemmed in by the moun- 
tains as to preclude their being named plains. 
Nevertheless there are numerous elevateef flat- 
bottomed valleys, of an open, undulating surface, 
affording ample space for cultivation, the stretches 
of land, of considerable extent and evenness of 
surface, furnishing open spaces ailmirably adapted 
for the movements of an army. This physical 
feature of the country explains the fact of a 
nation of mountaineers carrying on most of their 
warfare on horseback, and priding themselves on 
the efficiency and elan of their cavalry branch. 

There are many rivers in Afghanistan, but none 
of any magnitude, and, generally speaking, they 
I are everywhere fordable throughout the greater 
I part of the year. Even the larg^t partake of 
I the character of torrents ; and, though they often 
come down with great force after rain, they soon 
run off. Their volume is also greatly diminished 
by the irrigation canals and drains cut from them, 
by which a stream, which at its commencement 
promises to become of some magnitude, is almost 
entirely exhausted before it reaches any river* 
The names of- the rivers, commencing from the 
north, are — Oxus, Kokcha, Farkhan, Kunduz, 
Khulm, Balkh, Andkhui, Murghab, Hari-Rud, 
Harut-Rud, Farrah-Rud, Khash-Rud, Helmand, 
Arghandab, Tarnak, Ijora, Bori, Zhobe, Gomal, 
Tochi, Kuram, Kabal, Panjsher, Kunar, Panj- 
kora, and Swat. The irrigation canals are very 
numerous, but are small for agricultural purposes. 
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and only extend a few miles from either bank 
of the river. There are several lakes; amongst 
them that of Scistan is the most extensive ; in 
the Ghilzai country is the Ab-istada ; the Daria 
Darrah is in the Hazara country ; there is also a 
lake, or rather a marsh, north of Kabal, and tlie 
Chattibar lake at the head of the Chitral river. 

The S.W. portion of the country is occupied by 
a great sandy desert, over which, during the 
summer season, a deadly hot wind blows. The 
olimate is of the most varied character, the 
diversities being due entirely to the difference of 
elevation rather than of latitude. Ghazni, for 
instance, is 7730 feet above the sea, and for the 
greater part of the winter the inhabitants seldom 
quit their houses, and the thermometer sinks to 
10“ to 15“ below zero. It is a prevalent belief 
that the entire population of Ghazni has several 
times been destroyed by snow-storms. The winter 
cold is intense wherever the elevation is above 
5000 feet. The heat of the summer is almost 
everywhere great, except in the very elevated 
parts of the Hindu Kush and other lofty 
mountains. 

The principal towns are — Kabal, Herat, Kan- 
dahar, Ghazni, Jalalabad, Girishk, Farah, Sabz- 
war, Macmana, Andkbui, Shibbarghara, Siripul, 
Balkh, Khulm, and Kunduz ; all of these have 
fortifications. The othei-a are only villages, or 
at best collections of huts and tents. 

Babar enumerates the tribes which inhabited 
Kabal in his day. In the plains were Turks, 
Aimak, and Arabs ; in the towns and in some 
villages were Tajak, Pashani, and Parancheh ; and 
in the hills were Hazara, Togderri, Afghans, and 
Kafirs- The languages spoken amongst them 
were Arabic, Persian, Turki, Mogliulai, Hindi, 
Afghani, Pashani, Ghabri, Barraki, and Dehgani. 

Ferrier tells us (History, p. 807) the wars that 
have reddened the soil of Afghanistan since the 
middle of the 18th century have been so con- 
tinuous, that many of the old families have 
become extinct, and several tribes have remained 
without a head. Estimates of the population of 
parts of Afghanistan have been made by Dr. 
Lord, Lieut, Wood, Vambery, Elphinstone, Lums- 
den. Leech, Bumes, Bellew, Temple, Chamberlain, 
James Broadfoot, Aga Abbas, McGregor, and 
Edwardes, from which Lieut. -Col. M*Gregor*s 
estimates of 4,901,500, as under, are framed — 


Badakshan and Darwaz, eto., 
Kunduz, Khulm, Balkh, 


V xiajruii, vjus. i — 

Maemana, .... 90,000 

Andkhui, 50,000 

Shibbargham, .... 25,500 
Siripul, • . . . . 72,000 

Aimak, viz. : — 

Zaidnat, 120,000 

Firoz Kohi, .... 40,000 

Jamzhidi, 40,000 

Taemuni, 50,000 


Hazara, 

Haurani, — viz. the clans Popalzai, Alikuzai, 
Barakzai, Atchakzai, Nurzai, Ishakzai, 

Khu^iani, 

Seistani, 

Tarin ; a. clans of the Spin Turin — Adwani, 
Lasran, Marpani, Shadizai ; b. clans of the 
Tor Tarin — Abdur Kahmanzai, Alizai, 
Batezai. Habilzai, Haikalzai, Hamranzai, 
Kadazai, Kalazai, Karbola, Khamzai^ 
Khanazai, Malizai, Musizai, Naezai, Nurzai, 

Sezai, 

Kakarr, — viz. Jalazai, Musa Khcl, Kadizai, 


. 55,000 

. 350,000 

—237,600 


-250,000 
. 150,000 


600,000 

127,600 


38,000 


Usnmn Khel, Abdullazai, Kabizai, Ham- 

zazai, Shabozai, and Khidarzai, . . 72,000 

Ghilzai, 276,000 

Povindah,— viz. Lohani, Nasir, Nazai, Kha- 

roti, 30,000 

Hindki and Jat, 600,000 

Tajak 600,000 

Kazzilbash 150,000 

Mixed population of towns, .... 65,0C0 

Waziri, — viz. Mahsud, Utmanzai, and Ah- 

madzai, 127,600 

Sheorani ;i0,000 

Turi 21,000 

Bangash, 21,000 

Zaemukht,— viz. Mamuzai and Khwahdad 

Khel, 21,000 

Orakzai, 106,000 

Dawari, 34,000 

KhoMtwal 12,000 

Afridi, — viz. Kuki Khel, Malik Din, Kambnr, 

Kamr, Zakha Khel, Aka Khel, and Sipah, 85,000 

Jaji 7,000 

Mangal. — viz. Miral Khol, Khajuri, Zab, 

Margac, and Kamal Khel, . . . .3,000 

Jadran, .3,000 

Sliinwari, 60,000 

Khugiani, 50,000 


Moinand, — viz. Tarakzai, Alamzai, Bnizai, 

Khwaizai, Utmanzai, and Dawezai, . 80,000 

Yusufzai,— viz. Baezai, Khwazozai, Malizai, 

Turkilani, Utmanzai, Hasnzai, Akazai, 

Mada Khel, Iliazai, Daolatzai, Chagarzai, 

Nurizai, and Utmak Khel. . . . 400,000 

Chitrali, Nimoha, Lughmani, etc., . . 150,000 

Kafar, 100,000 

Kohistani, 100,000 

It must, however, be remembered that the tribes 
with democratic governments enumerated from 
the Waziri to the end of the above list, lying 
between British India and the Kabal dominions, 
do not acknowledge any fealty to Kabal, and their 
number is 1,220,000. They fight amongst them- 
selves ; and the Sikhs formerly, and now British 
India, have made peace and war with them without 
any reference to Kabal. Also the Kazzilbash and 
Parsivan and others are not called Afghans. 
The former are descendants of Persians who 
entered the country with Nadir Shah; they follow 
military pursuit^ and serve in the cavalry and 
artillery of the Kabal army. The Parsivan dwell 
for the most part in towns and cities, occupied as 
merchants, shopkeepers, and in the various trades ; 
while those who reside in village communities ore 
husbandmen and shepherds. 

Afghan Turkestan is the name given to all 
the Afghan dominions north of the Hindu Kush 
and Koh-i-Baba. It comprises the districts 
of Macmana, Andkhui, Sar-i-Pul, Shibbargham, 
Balkh, Khulm, Kunduz, and Bodakhshan. 

Andkhui town is in lat. 36' 54' N., long. 85“ 23' 
E. It is 100 miles W. of Balkh, 18 miles N.W. 
of Shibbargham, and 60 miles N.N.E. of Mae- 
mana. The town contains 2000 houses, and 
about 3000 tents in its environs, or scattered 
over the oasis in the desert. According to Vam- 
bery, they are principally Turkomans of the Alieli 
tribe, intermixed with Uzbaks and a few Tajaks. 
Burnes, however, agrees with Ferrier’s statement 
that three-fourths of the population are of the 
Persian tribe of Afshar, whom Shah Abbas 
established there, the remaining fourth being 
Uzbaks. Andkhui is on the banks of a stream, 
which, flowing north from the mountains, passes 
Maemana, and is lost in the desert before reach- 
ing the OxuB. It was here Moorcroft died. The 
Andkhui army consists of 1800 horse and 600 
foot, which could be trebled in a day. 
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Baduklishan is an extremely mountainous 
country, about 180 miles in greatest breadth, 
and 100 miles in length, bounded on the north 
by the crest of the spur of the Hindu Kush, 
which divides the drainage of the Oxus from that 
of the Kokcha from its end at Jan Kala to the 
Oxus opposite to the ruby mines, and on the 
south by the crest of the Hindu Kush. The 
Badakh^^hi seem to be of the same race as the 
inhabitants of Kafiristan, Chitral, Vakhan, 
Shagnan, and Roshan, and the differences be- 
tween them and the surrounding states and 
tribes of Tartar origin are the more marked 
according as they have intermarried less with 
their Uzbak conquerors, or in direct proportion 
of the inaccessibility of their villages. The 
Uzbak forcibly converted the Badakhshi of the 
plains to the Sunni persuasion ; those who took 
refuge in the mountains are Shiahs, and always 
armed. The climate is very severe in winter, 
e country yields salt, sulphur, lapis lazuli ; and 
its ruby mines are on the right bank of the Oxus. 
Morad Bey of Kunduz overran Badakhshan, and 
on leaving the country drove before him 20,000 
families, who were never permitted to return. It 
is governed by a Mir, who acknowledges the Amir 
of Kabal. 

Balkh is 357 miles N.AV. of Kabal, 120 miles 
W. of Kunduz, 370 miles N.E. of Herat, 600 miles 
E. of Mashad, GOO miles S.E. of Kliiva, 50 milcj IV. 
of Khulm, 260 miles S.E. of Bokhara, 200 miles 
S.S.E. of Samarcand, and 67 miles from the left 
bank of the Oxus. It is situated on a plain sur- 
rounded by canals from the Balkh or Delias river. 
Its circumference may be about 4 or 6 miles, but 
its ruins have a circuit of about 20 miles. The 
population consists of 10,000 Afghans, 5000 
IJzbaks of the Knpehak and Sabu tribes, and 
1000 families of Jews in the old town. The 
people of Central Asia have a great veneration 
for Balkh, and call it Ain-ul-Balad, mother of 
cities. Moorcroft and Guthrie are buried side by 
side outside the city. It was captured in 1850 
by Muhammad Akram Khan, Barakzai, and has 
since then been under Afghan rule. 

Khulm, or Tashkurgan town, is 307 miles 
N.N.W. of Kabal, 310 miles S.E, of Bokhara, 50 
miles from Balkh, 70 miles from Kunduz, 420 miles 
N.E. of Herat, and 497 miles N.W. of Peshawar 
by Kabal. It is situated on a plain immediately 
north of the gorge by which the Khulm river 
escapes from the hills. It consists of four or five 
villages, with a population, in 1845, of 16,000 
souls. Since the 9th May 1855 it has been in the 
hands of the Afghans. 

Kunduz district, about 1838, contained 60,000 
houses with 270,000 souls ; the Talikhan district, 

25.000 bouses and 112,500 souls; and Hazrat 
Imam, 20, (KK) houses and 90,000 souls, — in all, 

472.000 souls. 

Muemana is situated on a plain in the midst of 
hills. It is 172 miles N.E. of Herat, 105 miles 
8,W. of Balkh, 380 miles E. of Mashad, 280 miles 
S. of Bokhara, 350 miles W.N.W. of Kabal, 666 
miles N.N.W. of Kandahar by Kabal, 572 miles 
from Kandahar by Herat, ana 230 miles S.E. of 
Merv. The inhabitants are Uzbaks, with some 
Tajaks, Herati, about 50 families of Jews, a few 
Hindus and Afghans, in all about 15,000 or 

18.000 souls. The district is 20 miles long by 18 
broad. In 1857, the Mir of Maemana tendered 


submission to Persia. Early in 1858, being 
threatened by Persia, ho applied to Muhammaa 
Afzal for assistance ; in 1859, he headed a 
rebellion against the Afghans, but was defeated. 
In 1861, he tendered his submission to Herat, and 
in the end of the year transferred it to Kabul. 
In the beginning of 1868, Maemana stood a siege 
by Abdur Rahman, and the inhabitants gallantly 
repelled three assaults, but at lost submitted to 
terms. 

Sar-i-Pul is 100 miles S.W. of Balkh and 800 
miles N.E. of Herat, a confused collection of 
houses and tents, with 18,000 souls, two- thirds of 
them Uzbaks, the rest Hazara. The chief is an 
Uzbak. 

Shibbargham town is 250 miles N.E. of Herat 
and 60 miles W. of Balkh. It contains 12,000 
souls, Uzbak and Parsivan. The people are brave. 

Kafiristan is beyond tno limits of, but borders 
on, Afghanistan. It is bounded on the west by 
the Belut Tagh, on the east it touches Chinese 
Turkistfin and Little Tibet, to the south lies 
Afghanistan, and to the north Kokun or Fergh- 
ana, where the population is Chaghtai Turk. 
The Kafir have idols of stone and wood, male and 
female, also a stone, Iinrtan, representing deity. 
They are independent, have defidi all attempts at 
reduction, and their enmity to Mahomedans is 
unceasing. 

Pukhtun is the national appellation of the 
Afghans proper ; but Afghans and Pathans also 
designate themselves Ban-i -Israel, and some claim 
direct descent from Saul, king of Israel. Pukh- 
tun is the individual, and Pukhtana the collective 
name of the Afghans. This word is described as 
of Hebrew (Ibrani) origin, though some of them 
say it has a Syrian (Suriani) source, and signifies 
delivered, set free. The term Afghan is also 
said to have the same signification. One tra- 
dition is that the mother of Afghan or Afghana, 
on his being bom exclaimed, ‘ Afghana,’ ‘ I am 
free,’ and gave him this name ; another tradition 
is that in the pangs of labour she exclaimed. 
‘Afghan, Afghan,’ or ‘ Fighan, Figban,’ words 
which in the Persian mean woe I grief! alas! 
Afghan is claimed as the designation only of the 
descendants of Kais. 

The term Pathan is said to be from Pihtan, a 
titular appellation alleged to have been bestowed 
by Mahomed on an Afghan ciillrd Kais. 

The»r origin i.s involvetl in obi#curity. Bui 
several writers consider them l-o be descendants 
of one of the ten tribes of Israel ; and this is an 
opinion of some Afghans themselves. A few 
authors consider that this nation is not of Jewish 
origin, but that those who introduced the Maho- 
medan religion amongst them were conver^ 
Jews. ITiey arc in tribes, several of which 
have recently ooctipied their present lands. 

The Abdali, besides having the name of Daurani, 
which they received from Ahmad Shah, are still 
called Sulunani, from the mountains whence they 
come ; the district they then inhabited bears the 
appellation of Tobeh-Mahruf. 

Afghans call the Tajak Dehgan ; the Uzbak call 
them Sort ; and those of them in Turkestan are 
called by travellers Owkhar. The Taiak, though 
of a different race, resemble the rarsivnn in 
occupations as well as language, but they chiefly 
lead an agricultural life, settle in villages, and 
cultivate the soil. The Karani, Ashtorani, Mash- 
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ani, and Wanink call thomRclvcs PafchanR, but' General Ferrier describes the Afghans generally 
they are of a different origin from the Afghans, as physically tall, robust, well-formed and active; 
The Karani division contains the Orakzai, Afridi, their step is full of resolution, and their bearing 
Mangal, Khattak, and Klmgiani tribes, and the proud, but rough. They are brave even to rash- 
Waziri are sometimes included in these. n^, excited by the smallest trifle, enterprising 

The Hindki are much more numerous than the without the least regard to prudence, energetic, 
Tajak; they are all of Indian descent, and retain and bom for war. But their courage is impulsive, 
the well-known appearance, ways, and manners of and displays itself most re^ily in the attack ; if 
their original country, together with a mixture that fail, they are easily disheartened, and show 
of those which have been attributed to the eastern no perseverance, for as they are soon elated, so 
Afghans. Tliey are worse treated than the Tajak, arc they as easily depressed. They are sober, 
and by no means bear so respectable a character, abstemious, and of an apparently open disposition; 

Hindus are to be found over the whole of great gossips, and curious to excess. Their anger 
Afghanistan. In towns they arc in considerable is not betrayed by any sudden burst of passion ; 
numbers, as brokers, merchants, bunkers, gold- on the contrary, all that is brutal and savage in 
smiths, sellers of grain, etc. Thei^c is scarce a their nature is manifested with the most perfect 
village in the country without a family or two, calmness, but it is the volcano slumbering l^neath 
who exercise the above trades, and act as ac- the ashes. Courage is with them the first of 
countants, money-changers, etc. They spread virtues, and usurps the place of all others. They 
into the north of Persia. They are encouraged are cruel, perfidious, coarse, without pity, badly 
in Bokhara, and other towns in Tartary. brought up, exceedingly inclined to theft and 

The character of the Afghans is unfavourably pillage. In the latter character they differ from 
noticed by all writers. They are very superati- their neighbours the Persians, who are, however, 
tious. To carry a Koran in procession, or to place as great scoundrels as themselves, for they endea- 
it under their heads when they go to sleep, or to vour by every means in their power to conceal 
repeat one thousand times the name of God or of their knavery under the appearance of law or 
Mahomed, are deemed to be infallible as mcfuis rhetoric, while the Afghans do the very reverse ; 
of curing ailments. They have a great dread of they at once place the knife on your throat, aud 
the evil eye, and cover themselves and their say, ‘ Give, or I take.* Force is their only argu-* 
domestic animals wdth amulets. To obtain a meot, and it justifies everything. An injury is 
knowledge of future events, like the Sortes never forgotten, and vengeance is a passion which 
Virgiliorue, they open a book at random, and they love ; even at the cost of their lives they will 
apply the first verso that mocta the eye to the satisfy it should an op[)ortunity present itself, 
subject of the inquiry. The best book for the and tins in the most cruel manner. There is no 
purj) 08 e is the Koran, and the trial ought to be nation in the world more turbulent or less under 
preceded by fasting and prayer, which indeed are submission. The people are as gross and coarse 
necessary in all attempts at divination. as savages ; the chiefs and upper clivascs are more 

A love of gain is their ruling passion. Mr. civilised, but their politeness is always tinctured 
Elphinstono, who has written the most favour- by a rudeness of manner very offensive to Euro- 
ably of them, says (p. 260) most of the Daurani peans. Country aud honour are to them as empty 
chiefs prefer hoaxing up their great but useless sounds, and they sell them to the highest bidder 
treasures, to the power, reputation, and esteem without scruple. The Afghans, he says, are as in- 
which the circumstances of the times would enable capable of a continued course of action as of ideas ; 
them to command by a moderate liberality. tliey do everything on the spur of the moment, for 

The people of Europe may experience difficulty a love of disorder or for no reason at all. It matters 
in giving credence to the unfavourable opinions little to them who gives them laws ; they obey the 
which eye-witness writers express regarding first comer directly they find it to their advantage 
the Afghan race ; but in a public document to do so, and allow him to play the tyrant aud 
laid before the British Parliament in 1881, govern them if he pays them well and docs not 
Abdul Bahman, Amir of Afghanistan, on the interfere with their passion for rapine and devas- 
occasion of his replying to the demand of the tation. Pillage, fighting, and disturbance are at 
Indian Viceroy for an Afghan envoy, says, ‘ A times necessary to their very existence, and are 
thoroughly confidential man does not (as your followed by long days of repose and idleneas, during 
Excellency is well aware of the luituro of the which they livi^ on the fruits of tlu-ir depredations, 
people of Afghanistan) exist in this country.* Their cupidity and avarice ar(‘ extreme ; there is 
The democratic character of tlieir trilial rela- no tic they would not break, no duty they would 
lions 18 not favourable to combination. Ever not desert, to gratify their avidity for wealth, 
since the year 1836, the British have been Tliis surpasses all that can be imagined ; it is in- 
endeavouring to have all AfghanisUin under the satiable, and to satisfy it they are capable of 
pway of one ruler, the object in view being to committing the greatest crimes. For it they will 
form a barrier to the progriiss of Russia from the sacrifice all their innate and native pride, even pro- 
N.W. But, except for the very brief periods since stitute the honour of their wives and daughters, 
the beginning of the 18th century, that the whom they frequently put to death after they 
Ghilzai, the AIkIiiU or Daurani, and their clan the have received the price of their dishonour. He 
Barakzai, have been dominant, there has not, so says (p. 309) that during the 1839-41 British 
far as is known of these tribes, been anything occupation the husband sold the honour of his 
like a settled monarchy. In India, a remark of wife, the father that of his daughter, and the 
an Afghan chief has gained currency; when brother that of his sister. Gold in Afghanistan 
speaking to a British officer, he remarked, *• Whv, is, he adds, more than anywhere else the god of 
sir, if we bad not you to fight with, we would the human race ; it stifles the still small cry of 
fight amongst ourselves.’ every man's conscience, if, indeed, it can be 
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(\(]inittc<1 tliftt an Af^^lmn lias a conKcieiice at all. 
It is iinposHihlc to n;ly fin tlicir |»roiniH(‘8, tlo ir 
Criinulshi)), or ihcir ii<U’li(y. Tli<‘y ciitcr into 
cn^a^'cinontH, and hind llu'mselvca by tlio most 
floliMiin oaths to rcsncot tliein, and in or<l»T to 
b'i VO thorn a sanrod charactor, transcrilM^ them on 
a Koran, *0 Avhioh thoy nllix their seal, never- 
theless perjure theinsolvoH with an impudence 
perfectly inconceivable. Kxcitement, the chtsli 
of anna, and the tumult of the combat, are to 
him life; re])ose is for an Af^dian only a transi- 
tory state of bein^' ; the aweeta of domestic life 
have no charms for him. Ileia only really a man 
when he is li^ditinjj; and nlunderin^^ Then his eye 
is full of tire, his hainl j^rasfis convulsively the 
hilt of his sabre, and ho presses his sinciwy le^s 
afrainst his horse’s side until the animal can 
Bcarci'Iy draw his br(*ath. Man and horso arc one; 
each understands the ardour of the other, and it 
is diflicutt to distinguish which of the two is the 
most vicious. 

Colonel M‘Cregor says (Khorasan, i. 21H), ‘I 
knew them to be liars, trc«iclierouB beyond all 
the races of the earth, vain -boasters, and utterly 
untrustworthy in every way.’ He also says he has 
heard many men talk of the courage, generosity, 
and frankness of tlie Afghans in term.s of the 
highest praise, but all who know them agree very 
nearly with lojrrior, and it is irnpoasiblo to form a 
more favourable estimate than liis. 

Major Kflwanhis, an intelligent observer and 
exjicrienced authority on Afghan cliaractcr, ex- 
pressed his regret to be obligisl to take exception 
to Mr. Klphinstone’s v(Ty liigh catinmte of the 
Afghan character, and in thi.s he thought he 
would be supported by every politieal otlicor on 
the N.W. frontier, and almost every military 
olllcer wlio served in Afghanistan. He says, 

‘ Nothing that I have iiu;t ia finer than their 
physifiue, or worse than their morale.’ 

Major Iveyiiell Taylor says (ii. p. 1111) the Af- 
ghans are a race in the first place very hostile to 
us, and further, have less of that goo<l and honour- 
able principle of allegiance and good faith tow^ards 
iliOHO whose salt they have eaten, and whoso 
pcrvico they have adopted, than any other natives 
that we have hitlicrto come in contact with. And 
an Afghan, be he Amir or villager, can fight os 
long as he likes, and run away when the aspect 
of afiairs docs not satisfy him, without the sliglitc.st 
loss of credit among his fellows ; he cau sigh like 
a martyr over the irrcsistiblo pressure of circum- 
stances, which has on some occasions obliged him 
tr> break through the most solemn oaths and 
engagements ; ho can wade through murder to an 
inheritance, and be admired in his own country 
ns a stirring, decided character, fit to cope with 
the world’s tlifliculties ; or serve a master for a 
time, rob him, and return to his village with no 
further shaflow on his respectability than might 
hang over the position of a successful adventurer 
from the diggings. 

Dr, Bellow says (ii. p. 132) the pride of the 
Afghans is a marked feature of their national 
character. Thoy eternally boast of their descent, 
their prowess in arms, and their independence, 
and cap all by, ‘ Am I not a rukhtun ? ’ They 
despise all other races; towards strangers of 
rank they are manly and plain-sjioken, but 
towards the weak and low they arc abusive 
and tyrannical. They enjoy a character for 
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lavish or atl cast hlioral hospitality. In out- 
of-thc-w'ay and unfrequented localities there is 
a show of greater hospitality and welcome, hut 
it is not genuine ; and as often as not, if the guest 
l»e worth it, he is robbed or murdered by his late 
host as soon as beyond the protecting limits of 
the village Imuiidary, if not conveyiid by actinvoy 
(badraqa) of superior strength. They glory in 
iHjing roblxjrs, admit that they arc av/iricious, 
and cannot deny the character they have actpiircd 
for faithlessness. According to their neighbours, 
the Afghans are said to bo natumlly very avari- 
cious and grasping, sol fish and merei less, s Iran gers 
to affection, au<l without gratitude. They have, he 
says, all these faults, but the condemnation is too 
sweeping and severe. Though not always sincere, 
in their manners the Afghans observe mnuy out- 
ward fonns of courtesy towards each other and 
strangers, that one would not ex[)ect in a 
people living the disturbed and violent life 
they <lo. 

A Persian quartet runs, * if ever a scarcity of 
men occur, taken few of the following races, viz. : 
tirst, the Afghan ; second, the Kaml)nh ; and third, 
the low Kasluniri. From the Afghan you will 
im^ct with treachery, from the Kainboh fraud, 
and from the Kashmiri grief and sorrow.* 

T.icut.-Coioncl M ‘Gregor says (iii. pp. 39,00), 
‘ It cannot be stated Unit there is, ns wo under- 
stand it in Kurope, any national spirit amongst 
the Afghans; thoy light much niorc for their 
own iiitercFts than for their independence.’ The 
chiefs are ready to pass from the ranks of the 
Amir of Kabal into the service of the Wazir 
of Herat, the chief of Kandahar, the British, the 
Persians, Sikhs, Tartars, or Beluch, and rirc ut mi, 
without the slightest scruple. It is indifferent to 
them whether their friend of to*d.iy bo their 
enemy to-morrow, or whether they have even 
to take arms against their relations or not ; the 
love of money enaV>lc8 them to overlook all these 
coiiftideratioiis. As a general rule, he says, (p. 04), 
if an Afghan is obIig(‘<l to work one monlh in 
twcU'o, he considers himself most unfortunate. 
The repression of crime and levying a tux ho 
c<»nsidor8 ns zulm, tyranny. To Jive in perfect 
licence, and never to bo asked for anything, ii 
what he would call the proofs of a paternal 
government. 

General Ferricr says the Afghan army might, 
ill case of necessity, consist of the whole male 
population, for every man is born a soldier, and 
attaches himself to some chief as soon os ho can 
hold a musket. ... At the first news of war the 
chiefs hasten to bring their several contingents. 
In the field, the Afghans never think of what is 
going on in their front. On the lino of inarch 
they form neither advanced nor rear guards, but 
inuve straight on without the least uneasiness 
until they meet the enemy. The love of war is 
felt much more ainouffst Afghans than all other 
e.istcrn nations. . . . War to them is a trade, for 
it wouhl bo impossible to give the name of science 
to the thousand absurd proceedings which they 
employ, and which prove that their chiefs arc 
completely ignorant of the first elements of the 
art The reason of their success against the other 
Asiatic hordes un to this day has been their elan 
in the attack, ihcir courage, but not any clover 
dispositions, or a knowledge of military operations. 

... It cannot be denied that they are excellent 
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skirmishers and experienced foragers, for they 
possess the necessary qualifications in a much 
greater degree than Euro[>caii8. Against cannon 
the Afghans feel that they cannot trust to the 
prowess which they value so highly. Their valour 
18 incontestable, but their presumption is greater. 
Though they are entirely ignorant of the art of 
attack and defence of towns and fortresses, the 
Afghans are remarkable for the obstinacy of their 
resistance and the correctness of their aim when 
they are behind walls. The inaptitude of this 
nation for discipline and military organization 
arises from their spirit of impatience under the 
slightest degree of restraint. 

The enrolled, or daftari, forces vary; they are 
in three divisions, — Kabal, 31,000; Kandahar, 
18,000; and Herat, 22,000, Of these, 35,000 were 
Afghan cavalry, (>000 1'arsivan or Kazzilbash horse, 
4000 Hazara horse, and 2(>,000 infantry of moun- 
taineers, Afghan, Parsivnn, Hazara, Uzbak, and 
Beluch. — Lieut,- Col. M'(>regor, ii. pp. 67, 68. 

Elphinstone describes (245-6) the Afghan men 
as all of a robust make, and as generally lean, 
though long and muscular. They have high 
noses, high cheek-bones, and long faces. Their 
hair and beards are generally black, some- 
times brown, and rarely red. Their hair is always 
coarse and strong ; they shave the hair off 
the middle part of th(‘ head. The tribes near 
towns wear the hair short, but the rest liave long 
and large locks hanging down on each side of the 
head. They wear long and thick beards. Their 
countenance has an expression of manliness and 
deliberation, unitcnl to an air of simplicity, not 
unallied to weakness. The eastern Afghans have 
the national features most strongly marked, 
though they have least of the expression above 
alluded to. The lineaments of the western tribes 
are less distinct, and exhibit a much greater 
variety of countenance, some of them having 
blunt features, entirely different from those above 
described ; their high cheek-bones, however, 
never leave them. The western Afghans are 
larger and stouter than those of the cast ; and ] 
some Daurani and Ghilzai are of surprising j 
strength and stature ; but, generally speaking, the 
Afghans are not so tall as the British. The 
eastern Afghans have generally dark complexions, 
approaching to that of the Hindustani race, 
while those of the west are olive, with a 
healthy colour and appearance ; but among them, 
as among the eastern Afghans, men as swarthy 
as Indians and others as fair as Europeans arc 
to be met with in the same neighbourhood ; the 
fair are by much the most common in the west, 
and the dark in the cast. He tolls us (pp. 182- 
185) that many of the Afghan songs and talcs 
relate to love, anti most, of them speak of that 
passion in the most glowing and romantic lan- 
guage. Besides the nmnerous elopements, the 
dangers of which are eucountere<i for love, it was 
common for a man to plight his faith to a par- 
ticular girl, and then set off to a remote town, 
or even to India, to acquire the wealth that is 
necessary to obtain her from her friends. Among 
the Yusufzai, no man sees his wife till the mar- 
riage ceremonies are completed ; and with all the 
Bardurani there is great reserve between the time 
when the parties arc betrothed and the marriage. 
Some of them live with iheir future father-in-law, 
and earn their bread by their services, as Jacob 
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did Rachel, without ever seeing the object of their 
wishes. But the Aimak, the Hazara, the inhabit- 
ants of Persian Khorasan, Tajak, and many of the 
Hindus in those countries, permit a secret inter- 
course between the bride and bridegroom, which 
is called namzad-bazi, or the sports of the be- 
trothed. With them, as soon as the parties are 
affianced, the lover steals by night to the house 
of his mistress, the mother, or some other of 
the female relations, favouring his design. Tlie 
freest intercourse, the most unreserved conver- 
sation, and even kisses and all other innocent 
freedoms, are allowed, but further than these the 
strongest cautions and prohibitions are used by 
the mother to both i)artie8 separately. Tlie 
custom prevails even among men of rauk, and 
the Amir himself sometimes exposes his person 
alone in the midnight adventures of namzad-hiizi. 
Among the Afghans, as among the Jews, it is 
thought incumbent on the brother of the deceased 
to marry his widow, and it is a mortal affront to 
the brother for any other person to marry her 
without his consent. The widow, however, is not 
compelled to take a husband against her will, and 
if she have children, it is thought most becoming 
to remain single (p. 179). 

The bulk of the Maliomedan population are of 
the sunni sect, the shiah sectarians being the 
Badakhshi, Vakhi, Seistani, Tajak, Kazzilbash, 
Hazara, Turi, Ban gash, some of the Orakzai, the 
Dawari, Khostwal, Jaji, Chitrali, and some of the 
Kohistani. 

There are five classes of cultivators, viz. pro- 
prietors cultivating their own lauds; tenants who 
rent it for a payment in money or produce ; Buz- 
gur, who are the same as the metayer of France ; 
hired labourers and slaves. lu towns the com- 
mon daily pay of a labourer is 100 dinar (about 
4 }d.) ; in Kandahar it amounts to three shahi and 
12 dinar (about O^d. or 7d.) ; and at Kabal a 
shahi will buy 5 lbs. of wheat flour. There arc 
two harvests ; the most important has its seed- 
time in autumn, and its crops are reaped in 
summer. It consists of wheat, barley, lentils, 
Ervum lens, Cicer arietinum, peas and beans. 
The other is sown in the end of 8[)ring, and 
reaped in autumn, and consists of rice, tJie millets, 
Panicum Italicum, and P. miliaccum, Sorghum 
vulgarc, Pcnicillaria spicata, Zea mays and 
Phascolus mungo. A third harvest, called Palez, 
comprises all the melons and cucumbers, pump- 
kins and gourds. Wheat and barley arc grown 
even up to 10,000 feet elevation. Rice is culti- 
vated in great quantity at Jalalabad 2000 feet, at 
Kabal 6400 feet, and to a considerable extent nt 
Ghazni, 7730 feet. Poplars, willows, and date- 
palm trees are extensively planted, as well ns 
mulberry, walnut, apricot, apjJe, pear, and poach 
trees, and the Elmagnus on cn tabs, which bears 
an eatable fruit. Wheat is the general food of 
the people. It is made into unleavened bread, 
as also arc the millets. Indian com heads are 
roasted and eaten as a luxury ; and Cicer arieti- 
num (Ghana) is occasionally used. Penicillaria 
spicata is grown in great quantities in Daman, 
and in the countries of the Bangash and Khattak ; 
Sorghum vulgare is the chief grain of Bokhara. 
Barley is grown for horees. Artificial irriga- 
tion (abi) is carried on by channels, canals, and 
the karez or subterranean aqueducts. Lallairi 
means cultivation by the natural rains. A great 
1 
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variety of niUBhrooms grow in most purti of tlie 
country, and coiiBtitutc a (:oi>8i<K*niblc portion of 
the food of Bomo classes of the pcasanlry, and 
CBpecially of the Hindu population of towns. 

During the autumn months, large quantities 
of sheep, oxen, and camels arc killed, and cut int«» 
convenient sizes, which arc salted ami dried in the 
sun, and stored for winter use. The meat thus 
prepared is called lande. Old lunses are similarly 
utilized. The cow, and in some places the buffalo, 
are kept for tlic milk they yield. Milk, es|)ecially 
with the pe.'isantry and nomadcs, is largely used 
as food. After making butter or ghi, the butter- 
milk is used fresh, or made into curds by stand- 
ing, or hastened by the ad<lition of a few drops rd 
the juice of the lig-trec, or into cheese by the 
drie<l fruit of a solan aceous plant. The curds are 
also freed from water by pressure in a cloth ; to 
this a little salt is added, aud the handfuls art^ 
made into small cakes, which are dried hard as a 
stone in the sun, and keep for any length of time. 
They are called Krut ; and when soft arc reduce<l 
to a paste in a wooden bowl (krut mal), and 
eaten with bread, meat, or vegetables, a quantity 
of boiling ghi being first poured over the mess. 
It is the national dish of the Afghans, and is 
eaten with great relish, though v< ry sour, astrin- 
gent, and grcivsy. Krut is pure casein. The more 
refined Peraians dislike this food, and ridicule the 
Afghans, parodying the Arabic anathema into 
the words, La houla wa la illali Krutji Khuri. 

The sheep jvro two kinds of the fat-tailed breed, 
one with a white fleece, which is raannfaclured 
into various home-made stuffs, and is also ex- 
ported ; the other with a russet brown or black 
wool. These are called Postin sheep, their skin.s 


choga, the khoH;ii felt cloaks (»f Kaiiflahar, and 
wine, are the chief articles inanufacture<l. 

Malachite and jxacock copper ore occur in 
the Koh-i-Asinai, a few miles west of Kahal, 
also in the neighbourhood of llaiawar, north 
of Peshawar. 'Phis, with iron and le.ad, arc met 
with in Boveral parts; also sulphur ami alkaline 
earths. Coal, called kirn, is found in Zurmat 
and Surkbab, and r^ear Gliazui on Hie surface 
of the g- ound, but is not utilized. Inui occurs 
in largo quantities in the Penniili district; quick- 
silver is said to be found, also asbestos, whicli 
is called sang-i-pamba. Native eulphatt' of copper 
is said to occur in the Gul Koh, about 40 miles 
AV. by N. of (ihazui. Lead ore is said to be 
abundant in the Hazara C4)mitry ; and veins of it 
occur at Kala Mula, Ilaznit, Koh-i-Patao, and 
Argandab, about miles N.AV. of Kalat-i-Gliilzai. 
Chrysolite and soap-stono occur at Shah-makbud, 
a hill about 30 miles N. of Kandahar. Suljihur is 
found in small quantity in Herat; also in the 
Hazara country aud at Pir-kisri, on the eastern 
confines of ^eistan. At Pir-kisri there is said to 
be an active volcano, called Chah-i-Dudi, or 
smoking-well, from which smoke and ashes are 
said to escape. Antimony is said to occur in 
several places, but it is often mistaken for galena. 
Gold and lapis lazuli are found at Iluladat, near 
Hauiian, and at Istalif, north of Kabal, also in the; 
Kabal river, and auriferous rocks occur near Kan- 
dahar. Zinc, in the form of its silicate, termed 
zak, is met wivh in the district of Zoha, in the 
country of the Kakarr clan. It va dug out from 
the soil in earthy nodular fnignients of a redilish- 
yellow colour, and easily cut by a knife. It is 
chiefly u.sed by sword-makers for ))oiishing now 


being made into postins, aud their wool of the i blades. Nitre is abundant all over the country, 


shearing season made into felts, or woven, and 
exported to liombay and Karachi and Persia. 
Sheep constitute the main wealth of the noinade 
population, wlio use their milk, as also that of the 
goat and camel, in a similar manner to that of the 
cow and bufTalo. 

Of wild animals, the squirrel, the otter (sagulah), 
the jerboa rat (mush-i-dopa), tlic ferret, and the 
badger, arc trapped for their furs and skins. The 
leopard is found all over the country ; occasionally 
the tiger and the lynx, antelopes, bears, and the 
wild ass occur ; also the ibex, wild goat, bara- 
singha ; porcupines and hedgehogs are common, 
as also, ill the Koh istan-i- Kabal, the doragra, a 
hybrid between a male wolf and the female of the 
wild dog. 

Horses form a staple export from the country. 
The Yahoo is the horse of the country, — stout, 
active, and hardy, about fourteen hands high, used 
mainly as a beast of burden, though also for 
riding; and a considerable portion of the irregular 
cavalry and artillery are supplied with them. 
The horses known in India as the Kabali are 
chiefly from Macmana and Mashad, but there is 
a mixed breed by Persian horses out of country 
mares. Dost Muhammad Khan made efforts to im- 
prove the breed, and had several extensive breeding 
establishments. The Turkoman horse is said to 


On tlie mountains, from 10,000 to (>000 feet, 
are the Cedrus deodara, Abii‘3 t*.xcelsa, Pinus 
longifolia, larch, the hazel, the yew, Thuja orien- 
talis, juniper, walnut, lemon, wild vine, wild 
peach, almond, the rose, honeysuckle, currant, 
gooseberry, hawthorn, rhododendron, etc. Below 
these, at 0000 to 3000 feet above the sea, are 
acacias, bayberry, Chaniterops humilis, bignonia, 
Salvadora Pcrsica, verbena, and othc^rs. The 
lemon and wild vine are also met with here. 

The walnut and several oaks descend to the 
secondary heights, where they become mixed with 
the ash, the alder, the Pistacia Arbor vitae, 
juniper, and species of astragalus. 

The lowest or terminal ridges present a bare 
aspect; trees are rarely or never mot with, and 
shrubs only occasionally ; and the plants met with 
comprise most of those that form the undergrowth 
or herbal vegetation in the higher ranges. 

Afghanistan and British India are not conter- 
minous. They arc separated from each other by 
a number of tribes, who are wholly, or in parts of 
their clans, independent. They arc the Akazai 
aud Ilassanzai, adjoining Hazara ; the Bunerwal, 
Jadun, Momund, Swati, and Utinankliol, beyond 
Peshawar ; the Afiidi, beyond Peshawar and 
Kohat; the Orakzai, Turi, Waziri, ami Zaimukht, 
near Kohat, Bunnu and Dera Ismail Khan; the 
Kusrani, Shcorani, and Ustrana, near Dera Ismail 
Khan; the Bozdar, Khetran, Khosa, andLaghari, 


have a large share of Arab blood, introduced by 

the Arabs when they first overran the country in , , . 

the 8th century. Traffic is carried on by the beyond Dera Ghnzi Khan; and further south the 
yahoo, camels, and mules, carts being unknown. Bugti, Gurchani, Marri, and Maziiri. Ihcse will 
Silk, felts, rosary beads from chrysolite, postius | be found noticed separately and under the heading 
valued from one to upwards of fifty rupees, the North-West Frontier Tribes. 
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The two great passes from India into Afghani- 
stan are tho Rolan, from 8liikarpur to Kandahar, 
and tho Khaibar, from Peshawar to Kabal ; the 
Afridi hold the Khaibar and Kohat passes. The 
numerous sections of tho Afridi, each headed 
by its chief, have been usually split up into 
factions, and united only to oppose tho rulers 
of the Panjab and of Kabal, and to levy ‘ black 
mail’ from travellers and merchants. All the 
great invaders and tho supremo potentates of 
Northern India have Buccessively had these Afridi 
in their pay, — Chengiz, Timur, Rabar, Nadir Shah, 
Ahmed Shah, the Rarakzai, the Sikhs, and lastly 
the Rritish. To all, these unmanageable moun- 
taineers have bc(m treacherous. They are brave 
and hardy, good solduTS and better marksmen. 
Tho best shots in tho Guido Corps are Afridi, 
and perhaps 200 of them may bo found scat- 
tered among the Pan jab regiments. — Ucc. (iovt. 
of Jntlia^ No. 11; Jiellew ; Juist Judin l\iftcrs, 
Cahool and A fihnnistau ; Fcrrier\^ History oj the 
Afyhajis; Masson's Journnjs ; M'Grcqor s Central 
Asia and Afyhanistnn ; Mtilcohn's Central India ; 
Elphin. stone's I\in(fdnni o f Caiihul ; (rri/Jiths; Cley- 
hoim's I^anjah Iteport ; Tod's Ilajasthan, 

AFIM. Hind. Opium. 

AFLATUN. Au. B’dellium ; Commiphora 
Madagascarensis. 

AFRASIAR, a king of Turan, who invaded and 
took Persia. 

AFRICA is 4000 miles long from tho Mediter- 
ranean to tho Cape of Good Hope, and has 4100 
miles at greatest breadth, from Cape Verde to 
Capo Gardafui. Its greater part lies within the 
tropic zone ; in the less elevated parts the heat is 
great, and it has a great desert on its north, 
cfilled tho Sahara. Its principal rivers are the 
Nile in the north, the Niger, the Zaire, Senegal, 
Gambia, Congo in tlie west, and Zambesi in the 
east. The Atlas mountain, in N.W. Africa, rises 
10,000 and 13,000 feet in Inught above the sea; 
Ijaraalmon, in Abyssinia, is 11,200, and Compass 
mountain, Caj)e of Goo<l Hoj)e, 10,000. Africa 
is joined to Asia by the Isthmus of 8uez, 
which is 125 miles across, and through which, 
in the 19th century, a eai.al was drawn, con- 
necting tho Red 8ea with the Mediterranean. 
Africa was known to tho ancient Hindus as 
Sancha-Dwipa. Until tho middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, however, little authentic was known to the 
people of Europe as to the races of Central Africa, or 
the countries tliey occupy ; but great efforts have 
oinco been made by Europeans to obtain a know- 
ledge of tho country. Mungo Park, Denman, 
Bruce, Livingstone, Baker, Gordon, Rurton, 
Speke, Cameron, of Great Britain ; Stanley 
and Dr. Nassau of the United States; a German 
party under Dr. Linz, Mr. Mohr, and Dr. 
Poggo, with a French party under Count dc 
Brazza, have all added to our knowledge of 
it. From unknown times, African races, chiefly 
the Negro family, have been seized and sold as 
slaves by each other and by the Arab and other 
more civilised nicea, amongst whom all the Chris- 
tian races of EurojM), of the West Indies, and N. 
and S. America, long took a part. The first to 
endeavour to stop this traffic was Great Britain, 
and their import into British India has been prohi- 
bited. In the south of Asia they were sty lea Sidi, 
also Habash or Habshi by Mahomedans, — Habash 
being their term for Abyssinia. These Habash 


were the principal household slaves and the eunuchs 
of the ])alacc8. Their numbers along the maritime 
states of Arabia, Persia, Beluchistan, and Sind 
have been great, and have left a marked impres- 
sion on the physic<al features of those of tho prior 
races who profef»'.» Mahomedanism. Many of tho 
Mahomedans of the Peninsula of India, even of 
good family, have exaggerated Negro features. 
The Hindus of tho N.W. parts of tlie Peninsula 
of India have been the principal slave-dealers on 
the east cojust of Africa. 

The latest estimate of the population is 186 
millions, which for an area of 11 J million square 
miles gives an aver.agc; of 16 inhabitants per 
square mile. One of the latest authorities divides 
the population of Africa as follows among the 
great families into which ethnologists have classed 
the peoples : — Negroes, 130,000,000 ; Harnitos, 
20,00(h000 ; Bantus, 13,000,000 ; Fulahs, 

8.000. 000. ; Nubians, 1,500,000 ; Hottentots, 

50.000. This w'ould give a total population of 

172.550.000. These figures are, of course, only 
approximate, and the Bantus, according to 1. M. 
Muller, form c'ven one quarter of the poj)ulatiou 
of Africa. In tho regions of tho great lakes, 
there are countries quitch as thickly peopled 
as many of the states of liUropc. Mr. Stanley 
tells us of countries of relatively small extent, 
and which yi‘t possess millions of inhabit- 
ants. According to Behna. the Negro regions 
an; by far tho most }) 0 [>uloua parts of the 
(lontinent. If the populations are sparse in 
the de.sert parts, they are very dense in other 
regions. Thus in the Soudan the ] copulation is 
estimated at 80 millions, or about 53 jeer sejuaro 
mile; tho town of Bi<la, on tho Niger, has a 
jcopulation of 80,000 inhabitants. Tho j'copulation 
of East Africa is estimated at about 30 millions, 
and that of Equatorial Africa at 40 millions. 
Ethnologists, however, are not unanimous as to 
the races occupying Africa. An ordinary divi- 
sion of African races is into — (1) the Northern 
and blackest tribes ; (2) the Pul and Nuba 
tribes, scattered among the former ; (3) tho 
Kafir or Bantu tribes, south of tho equator; 
(4) the Hottentots and Bushmen (these two 
being treated as totally distinct by certain 
ethnologists). Professor Lepsius admits of three 
varieties only in one and tlu; same original Negro 
type, viz., (1) tho Norlbeni Negroes; (2) tho 
Southern or Bantu Negroes; (3) the Cape Negroes. 
He then groups all African languages also into 
three zones, — (1) tho Southern, south of tho 
equator, the Bantu dialects, explored chielly on 
tlic west and east coasts, but probably stretcliing 
across the whole continent, comprismg tho Hcrero, 
Pongue, Fernando Po, Kafir (’Osa and Zulu), 
Tshuana (Soto and Rolon), Suahili, etc. ; (2) the 
Northern zone, between the equator and Sahara, 
and east as far as tho Nile, comprising Efik, Ibo, 
Yoruba, Ewe, Akra or Ga, Otyi, Kru, Vei 
(Maude), Temne, Bullom, Wolof, Fula, Sonrhai, 
Kanuri, Teda (Tibu), Logone, Wandala, Bagirmi, 
Maba, Konjara, Umalc., Dinka, Shilluk, Bongo, 
Bari, Oigob, Nuba, and Barea ; (3) the Hamitiezone, 
iucludingthe extinct Egyptian and Coptic, the Lib- 
yan dialects, such as Tuareg (Kabyli and Amosheg), 
llausa, the Kushitic or Ethiopian languages, in- 
cluding the Beja dialects, the Soho, Falasha, Agau, 
Galla, Dankali, and Somali. Tho Hottentot and 
Bushman languages arc referred to the some zone. 
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The Harnitic languages coniprisod in the third 
zone — the Fj^yptian, liil)yan, and Kushitic — are 
alien to Africa. They are all intruders from the 
cast, thoup^h reaching Africa at different times 
and by different roads. The true aboriginal 
nucleus of African speech is contained in the first 
zone, and represented by that class of languages 
which, on account of their strongly marked 
grammatical character, lias been called the Bantu 
family. The Bantu and Harnitic families of 
Bp)eech differ from each other in many of the 
most essential points of grammatical articulation. 
To mention only a few, — the Bantu languages are 
prefixing, the Harnitic suffixing. Bantu grammar 
admits of no gender, to denote sex ; Harnitic 
grammar does. In and about Koidofan, where 
the dialects lie about piecemeal, the inhabitants 
of one mountain peak do not understand those 
of another, but learn to understand with great 
facility estranged or really strange tribes that 
have settled among them for a short time only. 
This receptivity of language, and more particu- 
larly of the language of savage and nomadic 
tribes, for foreign inlliiences is illustrated again 
and again in tlie course of FrofeNsor Lepsius’s 
arguments. Tlie power of mimicry is far greater 
among lower than among higher tribes, and it 
extends in the Ciiso of lui>guage even to purely 
grammatical turns. Of all tin; races whom the 
Editor has seen, the Mincopi N(‘gro(*b of llie 
Andamans possessed this power of mimicry to 
the greatest degree, and they are in tlu‘ 
lowest known scale of humanity, There arc 
limits, however, even to this, aiid in one e;ise 
— that of the Hausa language — Professor 
Lepsius admits that it cannot be cl.ussed as a 
Bantu or prefixing dialect nuxlified by Harnitic 
neighbours, but tliat it is really a Harnitic, 
more espeeially a labyan langungt', surrounde<l 
and modified by Bantu speech. By a similar 
process of reasoning ho excludes the Hottentot 
languago also from the African family pro- 
perly so called, and brings the.se pi'oplo in the 
south in connection with the Kushites in the 
north, from whom they were separated by tin* 
pressure of Bantu tribes, recovering the cjustern 
territory that had for a time Ijeeii wrested from 
them by Kinshite invaders. On maps Nubia 
generally extends south from the tir.st cataract 
over the whole breadth between thi; Nile and the 
lied Sea as far as Habc.sh, south-east beyond 
Chartum, south and south-west along the White 
Nile to the Baiir-cl-Oazal. But Lc]'sius, though 
admitting the presence of scattered Nubian tribes 
in the south, more particularly about Kordofan 
and the neighbouring hills, fixes on the Nile as 
the natural frontier between the true Nubian, 
sometimes, though wrongly, calletl Berber, in the 
west, and Kushitic tribes coming f I om theea.st, these 
being represented by the modern Bejas as their 
most advanced post. What gives an additional 
interest to these Nubian trib(*8, is that they alone 
among African races have something like a his- 
tory, to be read on the monuments of their neigh- 
bours the Egyptians. The Egyptians distinguish 
from the earliest times between the red or brown 
southern race and the Negroes, who are called 
Nahaai. Among these the liana occupy a pro- 
minent place so far back as the third millennium 
l)efore our era, and they arc idciitifie<l by Lepsius 
with the Nubians. Whether the so-calle<l Nubian 


inscriptions which are found scattered over the 
country occupied by Nubian tribes, and beyond 
so far as the con 11 nonce of tlie White and the 
Bine Nile, are of Nubian or Kushito origin, bos 
never been determined. These inscriptions have 
their own alphabet, running from right to left ; 
and considering that the words arc divided, as 
they are in the cuneiform inscriptions of Persia, 
there is no reason why we should despair of seeing 
them deciphered bef ire long. Professor Lepsius 
thinks that they ore not Nubian, — that is to say, 
not Negro, but Kushitic, — and that the key to bo 
applied to their interpretation should be looked 
for in the Bcja, and not in the Nubian language. 

The ocean has afforded great facilitit» tor the 
interchange of commodities with the Asiatic con- 
tinent; for the Arabian Sea, that part of the 
Indo-African Ocean on the south of Arabia, in- 
cluding the lied Sea, lias ffOOO miles of seaboard, 
and the races occupying it have, from pre- 
historic times, traded cjistwarils ; and there 
arc N(‘gro and Negrito races to tlie extreme east 
of the Archipelago. In the Andamans arc the 
iliminutive Mincopi, in the Malay Peninsula are the 
Semaiig, in tlie Philijipines and New Guinea and 
its iKighbonring islands are the Papuan. — 
A/, yl. liahdiuly in the Jin/litiii oj the Marseilles 
(jeo(/ra])}iiral Sociitfi ; TnucSy^Hth October 1879. 

AEKIDl, the most important, if not the most 
jiowerfid, of all the tribes to the west and south- 
west of IVsliuwar. The Afridi country extends 
from the right bank of the Kabal river for about 
.00 miles nearly due south, marching with the 
British border all this distance. A tongue of 
their land jirojecta into British territory between 
tlie two jirineijial frontier stations of Peshawar and 
Kohat. ‘I'he Kohat pass is 1.0 miles long and three or 
four in breadth. Mr. Elphinstone says the Afridi 
are the greatest robbers amongst the Alghans, have 
no semsc of honour, and he had never heard of 
anyone hiring an escort of Khaibari to secure his 
leissage through thi'ir country. Major Mathosou 
descnbixl them as avaricious, desjierately fond 
of money, their litlelity ineasuretl by the length 
of purse of the seducer ; they arc immoral in their 
care of their women, they marry the widows of 
deceased brothers. Polonel M ‘Gregor adds that 
rntldess, cowardly robbery, cold-blooded, treacher- 
ous miinler, are to an Airidi the salt of life ; as 
he lias lived, — a sliameless, cruel savage, —so he 
dies. Yet the Afridi is, on ihe whole, tlie ffnest 
of the Pathan lat'es on the British border. If 
there were IK) chance of rohliing or murdering a 
traveller before hisreacliing the door of an Afridi, 
he wouUl be offered such food as was available. 
The men do notliing; the women perform all the 
<hities of daily life and all field labour. Ihey 
bold the Khaibar and Kohat passes, through which 
ill sneee.ssioii the invaders ot India in former times 
have eome, and the Afridi have received tribute 
from them all. Cheiigiz, ^limur, Babar, Nadir 
{Shall, the Barakzai, the ISikh, and lastly the 
British, have all paid money to the Afridi for 
permission to enter their passes, or for their aid, 
or for tliiiir passiveness, in time of ^var, and to 
nil, from the fust to the la.st, they have been 
treach(U-ou.s. Tiiey are fierce and cruel, faithless 
and altogether untrustworthy ; they are rca<Iy 
betrjiy one anotlier, ami live in jierja'tual lencl. 
^riieir hills above anil about the Kh.aibar pa.*^ aro 
dilheult for military oj.erations. Tlie liigh lands 
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of Tirah, wViich stretch far back into the interior, 1881, and was succeeded by his son. The family 
and in which the Afridi, together with the are descendants of former rulers of Persia. 
Orakzai and others, take up their summer abode, AGALLOCHA AVOOD, Eagle- wood, 
are accessible from Kohat, and possess a climate xTd, . . . Ar., Hind. Kalambak, . Jav., Mal. 
congenial to Europeans. The Khaibari are Ak-Yau, . . . Burm. Kayu mihni, „ „ 

lean but muscular men, with long, gaunt faces, Aloes, Aloe wood, Enq. Karamhak, „ „ 

high noses and cheek-bones, and black complexion. Eagle - wood, Lign-aloes, ,, Agila, .... ,, 

They wear dark blue turbans and long dark blue ril. teilT i i 

tunics, sitting close to the body, but reaching to Oaro do Malacca,. „ Ud-i-Hindi, . . „ 

the middle of the leg. The Adam Khcl and the Agallochec, . . Gr. Agarha, Agar, . Sanbk. 

Aka Khel can bring into the field more than Agallpchum, . . Her. Aglay marani, . . Tam. 

five thousand fighting men. The Adam Khcl This is the wood of the Aquilaria agallocha, 
Afridi consists of four clans, namely, the Gullee Roxh. It is much prized throughout the East as 
Khel, with 980 fighting men ; the Asher Khel, a perfume. The best specimens appear to be a 

with 760 ; the Jowaki, with 1010 and the mass of resin in decayed wood, and melt away 

Hussun Khel, with 880; making in all 8660. under heat, giving forth a very fragrant odour. 
The Aka Khel have five clans, — Busscc Khel, The tree is said to bo void of it when in a healthy 
Sungul Khel, Asher Khel, Sultan Khel, and state, and only to exude this rcsiuous substance 
Mudar Khcl, — with a force of fighting men when in decay, or even after it has died. There 
amounting to nearly 1500. — AfacGreffoi\ N.W.F. appears to be at least three kinds of Agallocha or 
AFSANTIN. Au. Artemisia Indica. wood-aloes, the trees producing which are not 

AFSHAN. Pers. Shining, glistening. Afshani fully identified. Dr. Roxburgh, followed by Dr. 
Kaghaz, paper sprinkled or studded with gold- Roylc, admits doubtfully the existence of two, 
leaf, used in India when writing to persons of viz. the Aquilaria agallocha of Roxburgh, and 
distinction. Aquilaria ovata. Cor., the Garo do Malacca of 

AFSHAR, a Turki tribe who supported Shah Lamarck ; and an inferior sorb is said to bo de- 
Ismail. SecKajar; Kazzilbash ; Kliorasan. rived from Excoecaria agallocha, which need not 

AFTAB. Pers. The sun. The nftab-gir be taken into account. But Louroiro maintains 
is a round, flat, vertical parasol, carried to that the best lign-aloes or Calambac, which ap- 
shade persona of rank, by special permission of pears to be the Ud-i-kamari of the Indian bazaars, 
the sovereign, and usually emblazoned with a is derived from a tree which ho calls Alocxyloii 
family device. The sunshade is an emblem of agallochum. Drs. Roxburgh and Roylc consider 
rank in eastern countries ; it is held by a servant the Malayan Agila, the Aquila and eagle- wood of 
to protect his master from the rays of the sun. commerce, and the Ud-i-Hiiidi of the bazaars, to 
It is also used as a flag or ulam at the ceremonies be the produce of Aquilaria agallocha, which 
of the Muharram. grows plentifully to the north-east of Bengal, and 

AFTABAII. Pers. A brass ewer, used for that is probably identical with A. ovata of 
washing hands by pouring water from it on the Roylc. The Aloexylon agallochum of Loureiro 
hands, the water falling into a basin called Silchi. yields a scented wood used by the Chinese in 
Tljcse are the ibreek andTisht of the Arabs. The medicine and perfumery, and is said to bring £.80 
European mode of washing hands or feet in a basin the ewt in Sumatra. The lign-alocs brought to 
is deemed wholly unclean. Burma is the produce of a tree that grows on 

AFTIMUN. Panj. Cuscuta reflexa. the Mergui Islands, and imported into Mergui by 

AFZAL KHAN, a general of Muhammad Adal the Selling race. Specimens of Ainboyna wood, 
Shah of Bijapur, whom Sivaji induced to appear of the odoriferous sandal-wood from Timor, clove 
at a conference, and took the opportunity of wood, and other choice woods from the Moluccas 
assassinating, October 1659. and Prince of Wales Island, were scut to the 

AFZfHJA BIJUGA. A. Gray. A timber Great Exhibition of 1851. The Hakims of India 
tree of the Andamans and of the islands in the administer Agallocha wood in their electuaries in 
Pacific. Whilst every other kind of vegetable and combination with spices, ambergris, etc. — Dvk. 
meat is eaten with the fingers, cannibal food is Honiyheryer; Mason; O' Sham jhnesay ; EllioCs Floi\ 
touched only with forks, generally made of the Amlhrica ; Shnmonds; Exhibilion of ISbl. 
wood of the Nokonoko (Casuarina equiseti folia, AG ALMATOLITE. 

Forsk.) or the Vesi (Afzelia bijuga, A. Gray), Sami stone, Anglo-Hind. | Figure stone, , , Eno. 

bearing curious, often obscene names, and having Hwah-shih, . . Chin. J 

three or four long prongs. The reason given for Phillips called it Pagodalitc, from its being 
this deviation from the general mode of eating, is imported from China in figures, pagodas, etc. ; 
a widely spread belief that fingers which have also Swamy stone, i.e. deity stone. It is found 
touched bokola are apt to generate cutaneous in quautities in Mysore, near Chutia Nagpur; 
diseases when coming in contact with the tender also in Chinn, in N’gaii-hwui and Kiang-si, and 
skin of children. — Gallon's Vacation Tourists^ is there cut into ornamental figures. — Smith; 
p. 268. CoL Ouselty in BL As. Trans., 1843 ; Reports 

AGA, written A’gha and Aka in Turkish — quoted by Dr. Buist. See Sami Stone, 
means a noble, a commander, but is assumed by AG AM A SASTRA, a name of one of the Tan- 
persons in civil life. It is also applied to all traa, a sacred saiva book. Agama Vageesha, from 
eunuchs. Agama, one of the Taiitras ; vak, a word, and eesha, 

AGA-KARA. Tel. Mimordica diocca, Rox- lord, the pod of speech ; a name of Vrihaspati. 
huryh. AGAMIDiE, a family of reptiles. See Rep- 

AGA KHAN, a Persian noble long residing in tiles. 

Bombay: the hereditary Pir or religious head of AGANHOTRl or Agnihotri. Hind. Abrnhman 

the Kbojah sect. He died in the year 1880 or who maintains a perpetual fire in his house. 
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AGAO. Hikd. and tawny complexions. They allow widows to 

Advance money, . Eno. Acliagaram, . . Tam. re-marry, and they bury the dead ; but afterwards, 
rcHhgi, .... 1*ERS. Agavu, .... Tel. when the bones are dry, the principal joints and 
Achawaram, . . Tam. taken up ancf conveyed by 

An advance of money for any undertaking, the representative of the deceased to the Ganges. 
The system of advances, as well as earnest money, This service is often neglected. The bones taken 
is common in all the east. ^ ^ are called Ashta or Ashtang, as representing the 

AGAR. Hind. A salt pit. Agari, a salt-maker, eight parts of man. Some of their women aro 
AGARA. Sansk. Aqullaria agallocha, 11, very pretty, bright-looking creatures, of reddish 
AGAR-AGAR. Malay. light-brown comAcxion; tine glossy, long black 

Kyoak puen, . . Burm. I Edible sea- weed, . Eng. hair; very bright eyes, remarkable for the clear- 
Hai-tsAi, Hai-tsau, Chin, j uegg white of the eye ; slight, flexible, 

Agar-agar is the Malay name for the tenacious graceful figures; teeth white and regular; faces 
jelly or glue made from the sea-weeds, Eucheuma not disfigured by paiut, and no godna or marks of 
spinosum, Ag. ; Gracillaria lichenoides, Grey; G. tattooing except on hands and legs. The hair is 
confcrvoiclcs, Grey ; Gigartina tenax and Plocaria very neatly and elaborately dressed, secured by a 
Candida. The Chinese name Hai-tsai means large silver ornament. Among them many have 
sea vegetable, and it is one of the Kyouk grey eyes, and long eyelashes are a prevailing 
puen of the Burmese. It is imported into China feature. In Gangpur, "where there are some three 
from the Eastern Archipelago, though the or four thousand Agarcahs, all Agareah females 
Chinese likewise manufacture it for them- are regarded as witches. Tiiere is among all 
selves, and apply it as size to many useful classes in Gangpur a widespread and deep-rooted 
purposes, and use it as food. The bamboo lattice belief in witchcraft. It is equally dreaded by the 
work of lanterns is covered with paper saturated wildest ard by the most civilised of the people, 
with this glue, which when dried is semi-trans- and Agareah women have often been badly treated, 
parent. It is also used in paper and silk manu- to drive the spirit out of them, or make them give 
factiircs. It is incomparable as a paste, and is not up tin black art. In Gangpur there are old women, 
liable to be eaten by insects. When boiled with professors of witchcraft, who stealthily instruct 
sugar, it forms a sweet glutinous jelly, called in the young girls. The It'itter are all eager to bo 
Canton, Wong-leung-faii, which is used as a jwcet- taught, and are not considered proficient till a 
meat, and sold on stalls in the streets. When fine forest tree, selected to be experimented on, 
cooked with sugar, it resembles calf’s-foot jelly, is destroyed by the potency of their mantras or 
It is brought from New Holland and New Guinea spells, so that the wile whom a man takes to his 
and other adjacent islands. Between 400 and bosom has probably done her tree, and is confident 
500 pikuls are imported annually by the Chinese, in the belief tliat she can, if sho please, dispose 
at a prime cost of from 1 to 2 dollars per pikul. of her husband in the same manner if he make 
Its cheapness and admirable qualities as a paste himself disagreeable . — Ddltony Kth. of Be7igaly^23» 
render it worthy the attention of other countries. AGARTl. Beng. The great rice ordhan crop 
Three kinds of Agar-agar were sent to the of the year, sown in Asarh, June — July, and cut 
Exhibition of 18G2 from Malacca. The first in the latter half of Aghan, December, 
quality was from a sort of Tripe de Roche, an AGARI ? A servile caste in Cuttack, bullock- 
edible sea-weed which grows on the rocks that drivers or slaves. 

are covered by the tide. This is much used for AGARICACE/E of Limlhy^ the mushroom 
making a kind of jelly, which is highly esteemed tribe of plants, comprising the genera Agaricus 
both by Europeans and natives for the delicacy and Lycoperdon. Mushrooms grow in India 
of its flavour, and is exported to China at 19s. during the rains, but are little used by Europeans, 
per 133 Ij lbs. The Agar-agar of the second from the difficulty experienced in distinguishing 
quality, from Macassar and the Celebes, is an the poisonous from the edible kinds. Some are 
edible sca-wced collected on the submerged banks found in all the baziuirs of India, and are em- 
in the nciglibourhood of Macassar by the Baju ployed in native medicine. Agaricus igneus, 
I.Aut or sea gipsies, for exportation to China, gharikun. Hind., is a inu.shroom of the Panjab. 
price 123. 6d. per 1331 lbs. The Agar-agar of Agaricus subocrcatus, CVwAt, of China, referred also 
Singapore is collected on the reefs and rocky to the sub-genus Pleurotus, is allied to the British 
submerged ledges in the neighbourhood of Singa- Agaricus ulmarius. It is a dendrophytal, drying 
pore, and constitutes the bulk of the cargoes of rca<lily, and is used in the Straits Settlements for 
the Chinese junks on their return voyages, fixxl. Agaricus flammous is a large excellent 
The quantity shipped from Singapore is about (Mlible mushroom of Kashmir. A species used 
10,000 peculs annually. Though deserving in the Panjab is there called shiriau and batbakri ; 
of being better known, it does not appear to and A. fo.ssulatus, Cookcy occurs in the Kabul 
bo an article of Indian import, or, if so, it is hills. — Von ]\ItielUr\ JSlason; Faulkner; llonig- 
broiight in under some other name. The hergvr; Voigt \ hries; Cooke. 
whole thallus of the Ceylon moss, Plocaria can- AGARICUS CAMPESTRIS, A., Mushroom, 
dida, is sometimes imported from Ceylon, and Moksha, . . Chenab. Mans khcl, . Kashmir. 
used in Britain for dressing silk goods. — lion. A. Khumbah, . . >, Suinarogh, . . Puhht. 

Morrison ; Exh. Jur, Reports and Cataloque ; Chuttri Hind. 

Sintmonds ; Tomlinson ; Williams' Middle Kingdom. This is the common mushroom ; it is largely eaten 
AGARAH. Duk. Achyranthes aspera. in most places where it grows. It is also extensively 

AGAREAH, a small but very thriving tribe of dried for future consumption, and is said to pre- 
Hindu cultivators in the Tributary Mahals, called serve its flavour tolerably well. The same species 
Agareah, it is said, from having come from Agra, also appears to grow commonly in Kashmir and 
I'hey are tall, well-made, with high Aryan features Kullu, .s[)aringly in I.ahorc, and abundantly in 
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aGARIYA. 


AtiATllOGLES. 


Afj^lianistaii, wlicro Bellcw states iliat tl»e poor 
nso it lar^jely na food. In Kashmir, the pt<*plo 
say that tlio edible mushroom is always white, 
and the poisonous kinds, called herar, always 
dark-coloured, and that they have no other tt^'^t of 
the quality. Dried mushrooms (generally small) 
are otiicinal in the Paiijab. — Dr, J. L. SUtcart, 
Panjdh PhhtSy 267. 

AGARIYA, descendants of the original Thugs, 
"who, after being expelled from Dehli, settled for 
a time at Agra. 

AGARWAL, an important branch of the Mnr- 
wari mercantile race, comprising many of the 
wealthiest traders and bankers in Hindustan. 
According to Sir Henry Elliot, they derive their 
name from Agroha in Hariana, whence they origin- 
ally migrate^l to other provinces after the capture 
of that place by Shahab-ud-Diu Gori in 11114. 
Common tradition refers their name and origin to 
Agra. The Agarwal is one of the 84 Gach’ha 
or families of tlio Jains, and moat of its members 
profess the .Iain religion. — W, See Agroha. 

AGASALA of Mysore, a goldsmith, 

AGASA-TAMAKE. Tam. Pistia stratiotes. 

AGASI. Tam. Agati grandiflora, Desv. 

AGASTWAR, a small clan of Rajputs in the 
Benares district. 

AG AST Y A, a name famed throughout all the 
Tamil parts of the south of the Peninsula of 
India as that of a sage, a native of Tibet, who 
introduced literature and the sciences among the 
Tamil race. The name occurs in the Rig Veda 
and the Puranaa, but the tales about him related 
by the Tamil people are derived from the Raina- 
yana and Mahabharata. The writings attributed 
to him are in verso, in the Tamil language, and 
contain in all 19,047 stanzas on ancient history, 
religion, theology, magic, exorcism, purification, 
medicine, disciises, leprosy, botany, materia 
mefiica, pharmacy, prescriptions, chemistry, sin 
and crime ; but these have evidently been com- 
posed by different authors, who have assumed this 
literary name, and some of them are of so recent 
a date as after the arrival of Europeans in the 
country. The traditions amongst the Tamil people 
connected with this name are so intermixed witli 
fable, that it is impossible to separate the truth. 
He is celebrated in northern India as a maha- 
muni, or holy rishi, and is tnulitionally said to 
be the leader into the south of the first ai»d most 
inlhiential colony of brahmans, B.c. 500. The 
Vindliya mountiiins are fabled to have, at his 
command, prostrated themselves before him, by 
which is understood that he penetrated through 
their defiles, and he is said to have advanced south- 
wards to Cape Comorin, but also to have settled 
in Kolapur. He is called by way of eminence 
Tamir Muiii, the Tamil sage, and is said to have 
aecpnred great influence at the court of Kulase- 
Ivliara, the first }*andyau king, for wlio.se in- 
struetion lie composed numerous elementary 
treat i.ses, amongst which the most celebrated is 
his arrangement of the grammatical principles 
of the Tamil language. He is mythologically 
repieseuted as identical with Canopus, the bright- 
est star in the extreme southern sky in India; 
and he is siiid to have b(‘en the son of Mithra, 
the sun, and Varuna, conjointly, and to have lieen 
born in a water jar ; ami he is worshipped near 
('omoriii a.s AgasUswara, the lord Agastya, 
(hlhodox Tamil Hindus Vielieve he is still 


alive, though invisible to ordinary eyes, and 
that he resides somewhere on the fine conical 
mountain, commonly called Agastiya Malai, or 
Agaatiya’s hill, from whicli the Ptirunei or Tamra- 
p-irni, tlie sacred river of Tinnevelly, takes its 
rise. — Dr, CnlilireiCs Cnmp, (irammar ; Colcntta 
Dhrintian Intelligenrer for 1861, p. 6; fE<7son’«t 
Diml, Thcdt. i. p. J13 ; Dev. W. I’ntjlor; As, Soc, 
Trans, vol. iii. p. 21J1. See Hindu. 

A(4A8TYA. Sansk. The star Canopus. 

AGATE. A quartzose mineral, whicli occurs 
in great abundance in sevenvl ^mrts of the great 
volcanic outburst in the Dekhao, and are 
there very abundantly swept into the beds of 
Godavery and Kistna rivers; also in great 
variety in other juurts of India. Some of 
the agates and other silicious miticrals in the 
amygdaloid rocks on the banks of the Soeiia 
river, between Sliolapur and Ahmadnaggur, are 
of great size and in profusion ; but the most 
beautiful are brought from Cambay, hence called 
Cambay stones aud Godavery pebbles. The bur- 
nishers of the bookbinder and other mechanics 
arc made of agates. Agates are valued for orna- 
ment, and are manufactured into cups, rings, seals, 
handles for knives ami forks, sword-hilts, beads, 
smelling-bottles, snuff-boxes, etc. The name is 
derived from Achates, a river in Sicily. 

AG ATH ARCH IDES, a writer of the 2d cen- 
tury B.C., who gave an account of the com- 
mercial intercourse between Egypt ami Arabia 
and India. His writings are preserved in Diodorus 
and Photius. He mentions cinnamon and cassia 
as among the articles imiwted, and states that 
ships came from India to the jiorts of Sabina, 
the modern Yemen. — Vincent's Com,; Elpk, 167. 

AGATHIS AUSTRALIS. Hart. The Kawrie, 
or New Zealand pine, the Dammara Australis, 
Ldmheri^ one of the Coniferic, in its native 
forests attains a consi<lerable height, with a 
straight, clean stem, which, from its lightness and 
toughness, has been found well calculated for the 
masts of sliips. It is easily worked, and takes a 
high polish. It yields a hard, brittle resin like 
mastic, which is chewed by the natives. Its soot 
is used in tattooing. — Dr, Riddell; Emj, Cyc. ; 
Hoff, p. 711. 

AGATHIS LORANTIIIFOLIA. S<disb. 

Dainmara lorantbifolia, L, | Pinus dammara, L, 
Thect men, . . Buum. | Dammar Pine, . . Eng. 

A large tree, found on the very summits of the 
mountains of Arnboyna, Ternate, and in many of 
the Molucca Islamls. GriflStli mentions a tree 
under that name as a member of the Tenasserim 
floia, and which the Burmese call Theett-inen or 
tree governor. Tiio leaf is precisely that of the 
dammar pine, but th(‘ Tenasserim tree is not known 
to yield any dammar. The timber of the Arehi- 
pel.Mgo tri‘e is n prcKcnted to bo light and of 
inferior quality, wholly unfit for any Bitnatiuii 
e.xposcd t<» wet, but answering tolerably well for 
in-<loor purposes. 'Hie wood of the Teiiasserirti 
tree, on tin* contrary, is white, rather light, and 
bears u considerabh- resemblance to some kinds of 
pine. It is used by I birmese carpenters for various 
purposes, and tin* Burmese have a superstition 
that the beams of balanei'S of their scales ought 
to be formed of tliis wixal. — Drs, (JriJJilh^ Masoii^ 
and Jliddi 1 1 ; Eng. < 'yc. 

AGATHOCLES, one of the Greek successors 
of Alexander, who n igiicil in Bactria B.c. 247. 



AGATIIOTES CIIEUAYTA. 


AGAVE AMERICANA. 


AGATHOTES CHERAYTA. G. Don. 

Opliolia oliirayta, Grieg. I Swertia choyrata, linch. 
Gentiana chcyrata, Itox. | ,, racemosa, Wall. 


Ohirayit Gentian, Eng. (^hirataka, . . Sansk. 

Cliiraita, . . . Hind. Shayrait, . . . Tam. 

Kiriat ,, Silaasattu, . . . Tel. 


Kiriyatlia, . Maleal. | 

This plant has smallish bright yellow flowers. 
It grows in Nepal, the north of India, and the 
Morung hills. It is one of the most esteemed of 
Indian medicinal plants. It is gathered when the 
flowers begin to aecay, and is dried for use. Its 
bitter properties are in high estimation with 
European practitioners in India, who use it 
instead of gentian, for which it is a perfect sub- 
stitute. The root is the bitterest part of the 
plant, and this bitter principle is easily imparted 
to water or alcohol. According to Mr. Bnitley, ‘ it 
contfiins a free acid, a bitter resinous extractive, 
with much gurn, and chlorates, with sulphates 
of potass and lime.’ It is best in preparation as 
a cold infusion or watery extract, or a tincture, 
but not in decoction ; even an infusion made with 
warm water is apt to produce hea/lache. To form 
a cold infusion, a pint of water should not stand 
more than twenty minutes on half an ounce of the 
bruised plant. It tends to produce a regular 
action of the alimentary canal. During its use 
the bile bcjcomes more abundant and healthy in 
character. The tendency to exce.s8 of acidity in 
the stomach, with disengagement of flatus, is much 
restrained by its use. These qualities fit it in a 
most peculiar degree for the kind of indigestion 
which occurs in gouty persons. It may, when 
iieces.sary, be associateil with alkaline preparations 
or with acids; the latter are generally preferable. 
The same remark applies to its employment in the 
treatment of scrofula. As a remedy against the 
languor and debility which affect many persons 
in summer and autumn, nothing is equal to the 
cold infusion of this plant. It may be taken 
twice or even more, frequently daily, for a con- 
siderable time; then discontinued, and afterwards 
resumed. Children take it more readily than most 
other bitters. It is found to be a very eflicacious 
remedy in India against intermitten ts, particularly 
when Jissociated with Guilandina bonduc or Cur- 
anga nuts. Its efficacy in worm cases has pro- 
cured for it the name of worm-seed plant. The 
extract is given with great benefit in some forms 
of cliarrhoja and dysentery, particularly if combined 
with ipecacuan, the emetic tendency of which it 
very markedly controls. The parts of the plant 
that are chiefly used in medicine arc the drieil 
stalks with pieces of root adhering to them ; 
tincture is formed of it with orange peel and car- 
damoms. — lloxb. ; Useful PUnits^ quotinff Don in 
Lon. and Edin. Phil. Mag. ; Wallichy PUinUe As. 
Rarior.., etc. Seo Chiretta. 

AGATI GRANDIFLOl^A. Desv. 

A. grandiilorum, Desv. yEschy. grandiflora, X. 

,, var. albiflorum, ,, Coronilla, „ Wdlde. 

,, „ coccineum, ,, Sesbnnia, „ Pers. 

.iEichynomono coccinea, R. 

Paiik-Ban, . . BURM. Bakapushpam, Sankk. 

Baka, Buko, Augasta, Avitta Tam. 

Bkng. Agaai, also Avisi, 

Red var. Lai Basna, Hind. also Bakepus, . ,, 

White ,, Safed ,, ,, Red var. Krra Agisi Tel. 

Tiiri Malay. White ,, Telia ,, ,, 

Agati, . . . Maleal. Avisi, ,, 

A small, delicate tree from 20 to 30 feet high, 


of only a few years’ duration. It is generally 
found in gardens in the vicinity of villages, where 
the natives encourage its growth, for the sake of 
the leaves and tender pods, which they use iii their 
curries. It is in flower and fruit most part of the 
year. The legumes grow to 12 or 18 inches 
long, and the tender leaves and young legumes are 
much used in food by all classes of the natives. 
The tree is employed for training the betel plant 
(Piper bctle). It admits the sun’s beams and the 
wind better than any other of its height, being 
thin of branches and leaves, particularly after it 
is more tlmn one year old, and it is of a very 
growth. The wood is only fit for fuel, 
eat the leaves and tender parts. It has large 
showy flowers. An infusion of its leaves is given, 
on the Malabar coast, in cases of catarrh. Dr. 
Shortt of Madras has strongly recommended its 
excendeil cultivation, to provide green food for 
cattle and shcMjp. He says 5000 trees can be 
grown on a cawny of land (G400 square yards), 
which in six weeks would furnish a ton of leaves. 
— Roxburgh ; (Iraham in Thomson s Records of 
ticnerul SciencCy iv. p. 115. 

AGAVE AMEJilCANA. L. American aloe. 
A. cantultk, Roxb. | Aloe Americana, Rumph. 

Bilate ananas, . . Benq. Kala kantala, . . Sansk. 

Bakkul, .... ,, Kalabantha, . . Tam. 

Lu-Sung Ma, . . Chin. Pita kalabantha, . ,, 

Kakua, Hali Singar, lilNi). Pannm katalay, . ,, 

Jangli ananas, J, Anai kattnley, , . „ 

Kan war, ... ,, .Sagi Matta, . . . Tkl. 

Wilayati kantali, Panj. Yenuga Kalamanda, 

The agave genus of plants belongs to the 
natural order Ainaryllacea). The species are 
known by the name of American aloes, and pro- 
duce clusters of long stiff fleshy leaves, collected 
in a circle at the top of a very short stem, and 
bearing flowers in a long terminal woody scape. 
A. Americana is a native of America within the 
tropics, from the plains to elevations of 10,000 feet, 
but is now common in every part of India, and 
is naturalized in the south of Europe. It is much 
valued as a hedge plant ; but its chief importance 
arises from the excellent fibres which it yields, 
lainiliarly known as Pita thread. The usual mode 
of preparation is to cut the leaves, and throw 
them into ponds for three or more days, when 
they are taken out, macerated, and scrape<l with 
a bluntish instrument; but the best tliread is 
obt.ained by crushing the leaves, when fresh, 
and scraping them. The leaf fibres arc liable to 
rot, owing to a milky viscid juice contained in 
them. This is, however, considerably obviated by 
very hard crushing or pressure between heavy 
cylinders, which, by getting rid of all the mobture, 
renders them more pliable for weaving and other 
purjK)ses. TJiey arc much used for lashing bales 
of calico. As log-lines for ships, they are found 
to bo very durable, and far superior to ropes of 
coir, country hemp, or jute. A bundle of the 
Agave fibre bore 270 lbs., that of Russian hemp 
only IfiO 11)8. Dr. Wight found some cord of it 
bore *302 lbs. In Tirmevelly it sells from 20 to 
40 rupees the candy of 500 lbs., and at Madras 
7 rupec.s a maund. In 1853-54 were exported from 
the Western coast 3G50 cwt., valued at 21,506 
rupees. Aloe fibres are admirably suited for cord- 
age, mats, ropes, etc., and might be advantageously 
used in the manufacture of ixqier. In Mexico, 
they prepare a fermented liquor from the stera ; 
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AGAVE ClIINENSIS. 


AGHORA. 


the dried flowerinj^ stems are used as an impene- 
trable thatch. An extract of the leaves is used to 
make a lather, like soap; and the leaves, split 
longitudinally, are employed to sharpen razors on, 
serving the purpose of a strop, owing to the 
particles of silica they contain. The roots are 
diuretic and antisyphilitic, and are brought to 
Europe mixetl 'with sarsaparilla. The Mexicans 
make a paper of the fibres of Agave leaves laid 
in layers. — Smith ; Drs. Wiyht^ Stewart^ Panjab 
J Hants ; Hoyle's Fibrous PUuits; Roxb. ii. 167; 
Shnmonffs' Veg. Prod,; Mad, Ex, Jur, Reports; 
Useful Plants. 

AGAVE CHINENSrS, the T’u-ch’in-hiang of 
the Chinese, a plant of Formosa, yielding fibre, 
and used medicinally. 

AGAVE PERF0LIATA.~TVi7W«. 

Ghrita kumari, . Beno. I Kaclenaku, . , Maleal. 

Ghi-kumar, . . Hind. | Catevala, ... ,, 

Common in gardens throughout India. — Roxb, 

AGAVE VIVIPERA. Linn. 

Bans Keorn, . . Beng. I Kantala, . . Maleal. 

Bastard Aloe, . . Eng. | Bitha, Kathalai, . Tam. 

Its Fibre. 

Silk grass, . . . Eno. | Pith.a Kalabantha, Tam. 

This is common throughout India ; planted in 
hetlges, it grows luxuriantly without any further 
cultivation, and is capable of being extended 
in any soil. In the Lucknow jail, rope and 
Back-cloth have been iniule of it. A good fibre, 
long in the staple, is procured from the leaves, 
which are allowed to rot in water for twenty 
days, are then beaten on a plank and again 
thoroughly washed. A strong and useful cordage 
is made from them, as well as mats, ropes, etc. 
In South Arcot, these fibres sell at J30 rupees the 
candy. In the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a good 
Bpocimen of fibre from this plant was contributed 
by Dr. Kirkpatrick. It was long in the staple, 
clean, and strong, and had been prepared without 
rotting, by the simple process of beating, scraping, 
and w.'ishing. The name of ‘silk-grass’ also is 
applied to the A. yuccrefolia. Tlie fibres of the 
A. vivipera are said to equal in strength the 
best hemp. — Useful Plants^ Royle^ p. 43, Juries' 
Rep, 

AGAVE YUCC7EF0LIA, a plant naturalized 
in Imlia, capable of yielding fibres. — Roijle^ p. 43. 

AGELLAV A wood of this name wa.s cx- 
hibited at the Madras Exhibition of 1857. It was 
light-coloured, with a fine even grain, and it 
apj)earcd a<3mirably adapted for furniture and 
many domestic purposes. It was said to be 
abundant in Malabar, and had been used for a 
variety of purposes by tlic railway engineei-s ; 
sp. gr. 0*74. — M. E. q/ 1857. 

A GO ANA SUTTAN, a discourse of Buddha. 
Sec Wijao. 

AG II AN I. Ar. The title of several Eastern 
airs, particularly the Kabir-ul-Aghani, compiled 
in the 10th century by Abul Faraj Ali, for which 
he got 2000 dinar from the Sultan of Syria ami 
his vizir I bn Ebad ; copies of it were sold in 
BagluWl for 4000 drachms of silver. 

AG HAT, in Ahiniulabad, a stone inscribed 
with the terms of sale, erected in a field. It is a 
stone-deed of sale. They usually bear on the top 
a representation of the sun and moou. Aghatiya, 
land held rent-free. 

AGHOR, a river in Mekrau (?). In its bed 
arc several mud volcanoes, in the form of jets of 


liquid mud, known as Ram Chnndar ki kup, the 
wells of Ram Chandar. See Oritse ; Ram Chandar. 

AGHORA, a name of Siva in his terrible 
form. 

AGHORA, a depraved sect of Hindu devotees, 
who practise the most disgusting, filthy, and im- 
pure rites, their food being ordure and carrion, 
and, it is said, human flesh ; where not insane, 
much of this is imposture, the object being to 
excite the wonder of the beholders, and make 
them believe in the utter indifference of the 
Aghora to worldly enjoyments. They are ogres; 
indeed, the similitude of the word to Aghori is 
noticeable. They go about nude, with a fresh 
human skull in their hands, of which they had 
previously eaten the putrid flesh, and afterwards 
scraped out the brain and eyes with their fingers, 
into which is poured whatsoever is given them to 
drink, and to this they pretend to be indifferent 
whether it be ardent spirits or milk or foul water. 
The Aghora is an object of terror and disgust. 
Hindus, however, look on these wretches with 
veneration, and none dare to drive them from 
their doors. They were among the worst of the 
many turbulent and troublesome inhabitants of 
Benares, and there is scarcely a crime or enormity 
which has not, on apparently good grounds, been 
laid to their charge. There arc said to have been 
Aghora ascetics in the neighbourhood of Abu from 
the most ancient times, and formerly to liave been 
cannibals, hence their other name, Mard-khor. 
One of the ancient Hindu dramatists, BhavaBhutta, 
who flourished in the 8th century, in his drama 
of Malati and .Madhava, has made powerful use of 
the Aghora in a scene in the temple of Chamunda, 
where the heroine of the j)lay is decoyed in order 
to be sacrificed to the dread gochlcss Chamunda or 
Kali. The disciple of Aghora Ghanta, the high 
priest who is to perform the horrible rite, by name 
* Kalapa Knndala,’ is interrupted in his invocation 
to Chamunda by the hero Madhava, who thus de- 
scribes the scene (Act V., scene 1, H. II. Wilson’s 
Tninslation) : — 

‘ Now wake the terrors of the place, besot 
With crowdiog and malignant fiends. The fl.ames 
From funeral pyres scarce lend their sullen light, 
Clogged with tiudr fleshly prey, to dissipate 
The fearful gloom that hems them rouml. 

\Vcll, be it so. 1 seek, and must address them. 

* • * « * 

How the noise, .... 

High, shrill, and indistinct, of chattering sprites, 
(‘ommunicative, fills tlic charnel ground. 

Strange forms, like foxes, flit across the sky ; 

From the re<l hair of their lank bodies d.arts 

The meteor blaze, or from their mouths that stretch 

From car to car, thickset with numerous fangs, 

On eyes, on beards, on brows, the radiance stroams. , 
And now I see the goblin host : each stalks 
On legs like palm-trees, a gaunt skeleton, 

AVh<»so flesliless bones are bound by starting sinews. 
And scantly cased in black and shrivelled skin, 

Like tall and withered trees by lightning scathed, 
They move, and as amidst their sapless trunks 
The mighty serpent curls, so in each mouth, 

AVidc yawning, lolls the vast blooil-dripping tongue. 
They mark my coming, and the hulf-obcwod morsel 
Falls to the howling wolf ; — and now they fly.* 

D’Anvillo speaks of them as ‘unc espdee do 
monstre,’ whose existence he doubted, though he 
quotes from Thdvenot, who remarks, * Les habi- 
tans do co bourg (Debca) estoient autrefois do 
ceux qu’oii noramoit Merdi-coura, ou Andro- 
pofages, mangcurs d’homraea ; et il n’y a pas 
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AGHORA-GIIANTA, 


AGNI. 


grand nombrc d’anneos qu’on y vcndoit encore de 
la chair Immaino dans le marche.’ { Voyages de M. 
de Thcvcnot ; Paris 1084.) D'Anville adds, that 
this ‘ esp^ce de betc,’ this Mordi-cour, had been 
noticed by Pliny, Aristotle, and Ctesias, under 
nearly the same name, Martichora. 

Colonel Tod adds that he passed the gopha or 
cave of the most celebrated of these monsters 
of the present age, who was long the object 
of terror and loathing to Abu and its neigh- 
bourhood. One of the Dcora chiefs told him 
that, a very short time previously, when conveying 
the body of his brother to be burned, one of these 
monsters crossed the path of the funeral proces- 
sion, and begged to have the corpse, saying that 
it ‘ would make excellent chatni,* or condiment. 
The headquarters of the caste were at Burputra 
(Baroda) ; and in Colonel Tod’s time there still 
existed on the old site a temple dedicated to the 
patroness of the order, Aghoreswak -Mata, repre- 
sented as Mean famine,’ devouring all. Her 
votaries are brought into the compendious class 
of ascetics, of whom tliey arc the most degraded, 
beyond all controversy. 

Marco Polo (Marsden, Marco Polo, p. 252) speaks 
of a class of magicians who are akin to the Indian 
Aghora. * Tlio astrologers who practise the dia- 
bolical art of magic, are natives of Kashmir and 
Tibet. They exhibit themselves in a filthy and in- 
decent character ; they suffer their faces to remain 
uncloaned by washing, their hair uncombed, being 
in a squalid style. Moreover, they are addicted 
to tliis horrible and beastly practice : when any 
culprit is condemned to death, they carry off the 
body, (In^ss it with fire, and devour it.’ 

The Aghora wand and waterpot wore a staff set 
with bones and the upper half of a skull. 

Wilson says the sect had died out by the 
beginning of the 10th century, only a few dis- 
gusting wretches, universally feared and detested, 
being then met with, whose odious habits and 
practices rendered them objects of aversion. 
They are now very rarely hoard of. Ca.sos, how- 
ever, do occur from time to time in different part.s 
of India, to show that sucli horrid rites continue 
to bo practised ; and the report for 1850 of the 
Madras Fanjdary Adawlat gave the details of a 
horrible tragedy at Trichvnopoly. — Tod's lUtjus- 
than^ i. 575; Trav. p. 84; 77<c J*(>ople of India^ 
hy J. Forbes Watson and John William Kaye^ i. 
and ii. ; Friend of India^ 18(J8; Leyden A sialic 
Researches, ix. 202 ; Sherrinfs Tribes^ p. 270 ; 
Wilson's flindns, 

AGHOUA-GHANTA, a priest of the goddess 
Chamunda. Aghora panthi, one who follows the 
practice of the Aghora. — W. 

AG HZ A I. Panj. Fagonia erotica. Spal-aghziii 
is Astragiilus miilticcps and also Ballotii limbata. 

AGIA. Hind. A small plant with a purple 
flower, which grows ii» poor exhaiisted lands in tiie 
N.W. Provinces, and (lestroys other grasses; it 
kills tho millet Pasjialiim scrobiculatum, as ahso 
the Sorghum vulgare and sugar-cane, but not the 
Cajanus Indicus. 

AG I AH or Aiigiah, a grass dc8cril)c<l by 
Hamilton (vol. i. p. 2) as growing about the 
thickness of the wrist and to a height of thirty 
feet, in the belt of low land running along the 
whole northern frontier. 

AGILA-GAliaU. Malay. Eagle-wood. 

AGIN. Hind. A witch ; a Hindu goddess. 


AGLAIA ODORATA, Lour, 

Camunium immense Jiu?nph. | Siin-yoh-San, . . Chin. 

This grows in Cochin-China and China. It is a 
flowering shrub with ternate and pinnate leaves, 
and very small yellow flowers in axillary racemes 
with a very agreeable perfume. The leaves are 
eaten as a vegetable ; the roots and leaves are 
supposed to be worth trial as tonics. There is a 
fine-leaved variety. Both the Aglaia odorata and 
Murraya exotica are very sweet-scented, and much 
cultivated by the Chinese ; they are used to scent 
teas. A. Midnaporensia, Carey, grows in tho 
forest of Midnapur. — Fortnne's Tea Districts^ p. 7 ; 
Riddell; Ilog^ 171 ; Smithy p. 6. 

AGLAIA ROXBURGHIANA. W, and A, 

Milnca apiocarpa, Tkw. £n. PL Zey. p. 00, 

This large tree is very common throughout tho 
Western Ghat forests, up to 4000 feet, also in tho 
Tmnevelly hills, and in parts of Mysore, etc., and 
Ceylon, flowering in March and April. It is very 
variable in shape of the leaves and fruit and amount 
of pubescence ; the timber is strong, and useful for 
building. — Beddome^ FI. Sylu. 

AGLAIA SPECTABILIS. APClelland. 

Kayan Kayo, . . IluRM. 

A large tree met with in Tenasserim and along 
the banks of rivers in the Pegu and Tounghoo 
districts. It affords a light, serviceable timber, 
somewhat stronger than tlie American pine, and 
capable of being wrought with little lal)our. 
Wood, red -coloured, strong, and adapted for 
house-building. — kVClelland ; Mason. 

AGIdO-MAKAM. Tam. Chickrassia tabularis. 

AGNI, the Hindu god of fire, the Ignis of tho 
Romans, lie is variously roprescnte(l in Hindu 
legend, ami has many epithets. About a fifth of 
all the hymns in tlie Rig \'eda refer to this go<i 
exclusively ; and most of the ten books open witli 
hymns iid«lres8ed to him. In Vedic mythology, 
Agni is the j)ersonir»catiou of fire, and the regent 
of the south-east division of the cartln He is very 
variously descriluMl, — .sometiriies with two faces, 
three legs, and seven arms, of a red or flame colour, 
and riding on a ram, his vahan or vehicle. Before 
him is a swallow- tailed banner, on which is al.-o 
painUnl a ram. lie is by others repr(‘sente<l as a 
corpulcMit man of a roil com[>lexion, witli eyes, 
('yebrows, head, ami hair of a tawny colour, riding 
on a goat. From his body issue seven streams of 
glory, and in liis riglit hand he holds a spear. 
Agni u the son of Kasyapa and Aditi, but his 
origin, his attributes, ami epithets are very vari- 
ably represented, llis consort, or sacti, is Swaha, 
a daughter of Kasyapa. She boro three sons, 
Pavaka, Pavamana, and Suchi. Swaha resembles 
the younger Vesta, or goddess of fire, of tho 
Itomans, who ha<l no images in their temples to 
represent her. Thus Ovid has said — 

‘No imago Vcsta’.s semblance can express : 

Fire is too Hubtlo to admit of dress.' 

Neither do tvo meet with an image of Swaha. 
Those of Agni are usually seen in pictures. Agni 
continues to be worshipped by the modern Hindus 
Its the personification of fire. Ho was worshipped 
as the destroyer of forests, and a.s useful in tho 
sacrifice and in the household. ‘ When generated 
from the rubbing of sticks, the radiant Agni 
bursts forth from the wood like a fleet courser.* 
‘ When excited by the tviml, ho ruslics amongst 
the trees like a bull, and consumes the forest as a 
43 
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rajah destroys his enemies.’ ‘ Sneh as thou art» 
A^ni, men preserve thee constantly kindled in 
their dwelliu^^s, and olTer upon thee abundant 
— Ri(j Vtiht^ i. ; Cole; Myth. Jliml. pp. 
IIT), 117 ; J>ions(nt. 

AGNI, a ihc ordeal. Tho accused touches fire 
or heated nielal, and if burned ho is deemed 
guilty. Sec l>ivination. 

AGNI or Agui - Mata. Bkng. Plumbago 
Zcylnnica. Agni-jwala is Grislca tomentosa; 
Agni-vendrapaku is Ammannia vesicatoria ; and 
Agni-sikha is Gloriosii auperba; also Cfvrthamus 
tiimtorius. 

AGNIASTIIA, ill Hindu mythology^ the fire- 
sliafl inveiite<l by \ isvakarma in the war between 
till*, gods and the Daitya or Titans. Sec Vis- 
wakarnia. 

AGNI-BRAIIMANA, a brahman who officiates 
as priest at the burning of dead bodies. — W. 

AGNICLTLA, a general term for four Rajput 
tribes, supposed of Parthian descent, — theChohan, 
the Purihar, the Solanki, and Pramara, — who are 
said to have been jiroduced by a convocation of 
the gods on Mount Abu. It is suppo.scd that they 
were recognised by the Aryan brahmans, in order 
to obtain their martial aid. Tod says they were 
regarded as of the Tusta or Takshak race, who 
invaded India about two centuries li.c., which was 
about tho time that Parswa, the 23d Jaina 
Tirthankara, appeared in India. Tlieir aid was 
required to overawe the Daitya or Titans in the 
vicinity of Mount Abu. The Agnicoonda, or fire- 
place, is still shown on tlic summit of Abu, where 
tho four Agnicula tribes were created by the 
brahmans to fight the battles of Achil-cs and 
polytheism against the Buddhists, represented 
as tho serpents or Takshaks. — Jbd, ii. p. ‘1.01 ; 
Priiisep's Antiquit left ^ hy Thomas^ p. 247. See 
Khatri ; liajput ; Chohan. 

AGNI-DAGDHA, a Hindu who has died 
without issue, and is burned at once, without the 
previous ceremony of having fire put into the 
mouth. — IP. 

AGNI HOMA, or simply Iloma. Oblations to 
fire; a Hindu rite. — IK. 

AGNIHOTKA. Sansk. Performance of a daily 
or an occasional worship, with fire lighted from a 
fKjrpetual fire preserved in the dwellings of Agni- 
hotra brahmans, the remnant of the worshippers 
of Agni, who still jirescrvc the family fire, but in 
other respects conform to some mode of popular 
Hindu devotion. A Brahman who keeps the 
sacrificial lire is obliged by law to know the 
particular gotra of the 491 to which his own 
family belongs. When the tire is to be consc- 
cratcnl, Agni Havyavahana, the go<l who carries 
the libations to heaven, must be invoked. This 
invocation or invitation of Agni is called pravara. 
Agni himself, or the fire, is called Arsheya, the 
offspring of the Kishi, because the Kishi fii*st 
lighted him (it) at their sacrifices. Ho is the 
hotri as well as the adhvaryu among the gods. 
Like the hotri and advaryu priests, he is supposed 
to invite the gods to the sacrifice, and himself 
to carry the oblation to the seat of the immortals. 
When, therefore, a brahman has his own fire 
consecrated, he wishes to declare that he is as 
worthy as his ancestors to offer SJicrifices, and he 
invites Agni to carry his oblation to the gods as ho 
did for his ancestors. According to prescribed rule, 
where a perpetual flame is maintained, it is used 


to light the lire round which the bride and bride- 
groom Hti*[» at tin* marringe ceri'inony, juid tlio 
funeral jiile of cither ; but t.lic hou.sc*hold lire is pre- 
served only by this j):irticular sect, the Agiiihotra, 
and the groat binly of tho pcopio have nothing 
of tlio kind. They <listinguish between tho sources 
wlu.nce they obtain tho kindling flame according 
to tho purjioscs of its application, and the fire of 
the marriage rite, for instance, is taken from tho 
hearth of a respectable jierson, or from a fire 
lighted on some auspiciou.s occasion, whilst for 
the funeral pile any unpolluted fire may be used. 
It is only necessary to avoid taking it from 
another pile, or from the abode of an outcast, of 
a man belonging to the tribe of executioners, of a 
woman who has lately borne a child, or of any 
person who is unclean. Notwithstanding these 
exceptions, it is at present the common practice of 
the Hindus of ordinary rank in the Western Pro- 
vinces to procure fire from an outcast to light tiie 
funeral pile. The Agnihotri, from agni, fire, and 
hotra, a sacrificial priest, is always of the brah- 
manical order. — WilsoCit Hindu Theatre; The 
Toy Cart ; Colehroolr on the Reliqious Ceremonies 
of the Hindus: Asiatic Rts. xxi. 241. 

AGNIMUNDA and Agnqiuri, formed of fire; 
an ethereal voice heard from tho sky, proceeding 
from a meteor or flame. 

AGNI-PAIUKSHA. San.sk. A fire ordeal, 
by the accused walking through a fire, or dipping 
the hand into boiling oil. — IK. 

AGNI PUKANA, a Hindu sacrerl book in praise 
of Siva, 8uppo.sed of comparatively recent origin. 
— Ihnvson. 

AGNI-SANSKAILV. Sansk. The sacrament of 
fire; the worshi}) of lire i\s the completion of 
any essential rite; the burning of the dead body 
of a Hindu. — IK. 

AGNI-SAVAUNI, in Hindu mythology, one of 
the fourteen patriarchs who preside succesBively 
over the fourteen Manwautfira of the Calpo. 

AGNI-SHIMA, or Agni-Shimaiya-yoga. Sansk. 
Oblations of milk offered at new moon, through 
fire, to Indra. — IK. 

AGNI-SUTIM. Sansk. In Mysore, a girdle 
of sacrificial grass placed round the waist of a 
brahman lad when he is invested with the sacred 
string of his ciiste. — IK. 

AGNI-VESA, an early Hindu writer on medi- 
cine, said to bo son of Agni. — Doivson. 

AGNIYA, a servant of the Cuvora or Guhya. 

AGOK. Maui:. A watchman or guardian of 
the village lands and crojis. Agor-batai, a division 
of a crop between the cultivator and the landlord, 
after customs, threshing, ami storing. 

AGOTAG. BiroL. Musa textilis. 

AGRA, in hit. 27" 10' 0" N., long. 78^’ 5'4"E., is a 
large city on the right bank of the Jumna. It was 
the seat of government from the time of Akbar. 
Its name has been derived from Agur, a salt pit, 
owing to the prevalence of a saline soil; also from 
Aghari, in advance, from an answer made to sultan 
Secunder Lodi by the steersman of his boat, wlien 
asked which site should be built over. It gives the 
name to a revenue division of the N.W. Provinces 
of India, comprising the districts of Muttra, Agra, 
Furruckabad, Mynpur, Ktawa, and Etah. Agra 
city is 842 mih‘g by rail from Calcutta, and 
fifiO feet above the sea. Its population in 1872 
was 149,008 souls. Near Agra is tho tomb 
known to Europi ans as the Taj Mai al, built of 
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^hitc marble ami red sandstone by Shah Jahan, 
over Ilia w ife, Arjaniand Banu Begum. She died 
in 1629, and this building was completed 1648. 
It is on the river bank. Five miles out, on the 
Dehli road, is the tomb of the emperor Akbar at 
Sikandra ; also the College, the Metcalfe Testi- 
monial. The Ham Bagh garden merits attention ; 
and the magniheent tomb of Itimad-ud-Dowlah, 
the vizir of the emperor Jahangir, and father of 
the famous empress N ur Jahan, who built the tomb. 
The fort of Agra was built by the emperor Akbar, 
and is one of the grandest in India. It is built 
of red sandstone. It is lA miles in circuit, and 
its walls 70 feet high. In front of the main 
entrance is the Tri[)olia, now used as a market- 
place. Facing the gateway, and outside the 
enclosure of the fort, is the Jama Masjid. It is 
IJO feet long and 100 feet broad. It was con- 
structed by Shah Jahan in 1644, after five years’ 
labour, and was built in the name of his daughter, 
Jahan Ara, who afterwards shared licr father’s 
captivity when he was deposed by Aurangzeb. 
Within the fort are the public halls, the I)iwan-i- 
Am, built in 1685 by Aurangzeb, and the Diwan-i- 
Khas; also the jMachi Bhawan, on the river side 
of which are two thrones, one of white marble 
and one of black slate. Besides those, there are 
tlic Sliish- Mahal, the Jahangir Mahal, and the 
exquisite Moti Masjid, built l>y Shah Jahan a.d. 
1654, with its three domes of white marble, reared 
upon a lofty sandstone platform. The battle of 
Agra was fought on tiic 17th October 1803, General 
Ford Lake commanding. — Jiishop Hvbei\ i. p. 587; 
Elliot^ Sup. (tloss.; Sfy'cfches in Indlti, i. 

p. 53; Tlinrlnw\^ Coinpanij and the (U'owu ; Dehli 
Gazette; Robert Sehlapentireit ; Imp. Gaz. 

AGJiA-BIlOJAN A. Sansk. Literally first 
served with food at a feast, implying a brahman 
who has read the yajur, saiiia, and atharva vedaa. 
— Jlivdu Theatre^ iii. 184. 

AGKADANA or Agriharika, in Bengal, a brah- 
man of an inferior order, who conducts funeral 
obsequies or sraddhas for hire, called ironically 
Mahapatra and Mahabrahmana. — Wilson. 

AGUAHARAM. Karn., Maiir., Tam., Tel. 
A village occupied by brahmans. Agrahara 
or Agram is from two Sanskrit words, Agra, 
first; hara, what receives. It is written vari- 
ously. These villages arc held at a favour- 
able quit-rent or free from assessment ; it may 
be free from all tax (sarv agraharam) or at 
a stipulated rent (b’ilmukt agraharam) or at a 
rent which fluctuates w’ it h the produce (kattubadi 
agraharam). 

AGRAHAYANA, a Hindu month falling in 
November and December. 

AGRAHRI, a section of the Banya of Benares, 
who claim to be of the Vaisya caste. 

AGRAI, a cultivating race in the Konkan. 

AGKICULTUJiE is the only industrial enter- 
prise which is conducted on a large scale in 
British India. In China it is a great and highly- 
honoured employment, and it affords a livelihood 
to the large majority of their respective populations. 

814,000 adult males, or 56*2 per cent, of the 
entire population of British India, are agricultural, 
living exclusively by the soil, or eking out the 
earnings of other employments by the produce of 
the land they till, or as agricultural labourers. 
There are also large numbers of women and 
children similarly employed, and the field labourers 


are 7i millions in number. The owners of the 
lands of British India are mostly all of the Hindu 
religion, or of the various original or modified cults 
which the non- Ary an races profess. Bralmians and 
Rajputs are large proi)rietor8, and some Mahome- 
dans are owners, but few of these thr ee races labour 
with their own hands. In the extreme south of 
the Peninsula, the groat body of the cultivator 
landlords speaking the Tamil, Canaresc, Malealam, 
and ’t’elugu languages, are the Valalar, Idayan, 
Kavadi of Coorg, Okaliga, Nair, Jieddi, Balja, 
Kandh, Kapa, Kamma, and Gond. In the south 
of India, these are broken up into many sections, 
who have assumed the form castes, whom the 
Census report of 1872 enumerates as — 

Tamil, viz. Brahman, Vaisya, Valalan, Kavari; 
Pulley, Kukalavun ; Idnyan, Kanakan, Chaneyn, 
Vaneyn, Ochhen, PauQchavun, Ambutten, Kuva- 
yeii, Sanaa, Parayau ; Vettyan, Kurnmalen, 
Chakili, Tulukun, and Roddi. 

Tvlntju, viz. Brahman, Kapa or Kamma, Kollo, 
Balja, Sanay, Mangala, Matiiuraju, Sakala, Kam- 
mara, Yanatlii, Votti, Muthain, Tuluka, Tuthckala, 
Kondia, Kom.sala, Odla, Gandra, and Nambc. 

’J’iic people speaking Canarese, almost all of the 
liugaet sect, are largely agricultural. 

lii the Boni])ay J’residency, and extending 
into Bi*rar and Malwa, the Kunbi, a Mahratta 
race, is so exclusively agricultural, that their 
tribal name is ordinarily used to indicate a 
cultivator. 

Farther north are the Kurmi, a numerous race, 
wliom some ethnologists consider identical with 
! the Kunbi, also the Lodha. In Bengal arc the 
I (’hasa and Kisan; farther to the north-west are 
I the Gujar, Rajput, and Jat, the last l)eing spread 
throughout the Punjab southwards to the Arabian 
Sea. The finer gardim work is carried on every- 
where by the Tota-Kara, the Mali, the Kach’hi, 
Lodha, and others. 

The labourers consist of the broken tribes, whose 
position, even yet, is almost a predial slavery. 
The great body of labourers in the Tamil country 
are not Hinduized, as, for instance, the Pariah 
(parayau) and Chakili; in the Telugu country, 
the Madhera, Malla, and Madiga ; in Coorg and 
the Canarese districts, are the Holiya and their 
branches, Badaga, Balagei, Kembutti, Kulika, 
Madiga, Mara, and Marangi. Amongst the 
countries formerly ruled by the Peshwa are the 
Mhar and Mang, and Dhcr, and Koli, and Bhil ; 
and farther to the north are the Southal, Dom, 
and Chamar, with many other non- Aryan tribes. 

The soils of British India are of varied fertility, 
but the poorest soils can be made to produce 
something if only watered naturally or artificially ; 
and the cultivators and their rulers, by construct- 
ing weirs across rivers, excavating canals, forming 
tanks, and digging wells, have never ceased to 
plan and strive how to provide a supply of that 
essential element. In most districts the annual 
rainfall would be ample if it were but distributed 
throughout the agricultural season. It is a 
common experience for a tract of country to suffer 
from di-ought and flood in the same montli. 
There might be drought for twenty-nine days, 
and a flood on the thirtieth. This necessitates 
the employment of storage tanks ; but a large 
part of the country is still without them, and 
many have fallen into disrepair ; and in the Madras 
Presidency, many rivers that formerly flowed for 
15 
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five montlis now flow for only throe or four. 
Fully {)er cxjnt. of the occii[)iea land waa Rtilh in 
1880, unprotected by irrif^at.ion ; and as an in- 
creasing population has to dcj:>end largely on the 
land for their food, its prices increase and the 
people suffer. The quantity that runs to waste 
18 somothing enormous. For instance, one foot 
of rainfall on a square mile gives 1,032,582 cubic 
yards, or 174,239,775 gallons. But, in India, the 
rain falls in heavy downpours, and the proportion 
absorbed by the soil is comparatively small. The 
monsoon of 1862, for instance, was under the ave- 
rage in the Karnatic, yet the quantity of water that 
ran to waste into the scafrom thel^ennair(a second- 
class river), after a sufficient supply had been 
drawn off for all the cultivation as then existing 
under it, amounted to no less than 4,093,812,356 
cubic yards, or 601,831,835,075 gallons, sufficient 
to have irrigated nearly 1000 S(|uarc miles. This 
discharge was calculated from the register kept at 
the anicut at Nellore, and is rather under than 
over the mark. 

In average seasons, the fields of British India 
yield more than the population consume. There 
arc 166 i millions of acres under food crops, 
and 27^ under non-fooil crops, and the total 
bx>d out-turn is e8timate<l at 54 millions of 
tons, and the annual surplus of food at about 
5 million tons, part of which is soot to other 
countries. Tlic usual export of grain is between 
1 and 1^ million of tons, rice being about 1 
million, and wheat ranging between 50,000 and 
825,000 tons. Besides the cereal grains, millets, 
pulses, vetches, and vegetaldes, there is other 
food available for the people, from land and sea, 
and from horncil cattle, sheep, and goats, milk, 
poultry, eggs, fish, and straw for fodder for their 
cattle. Former rulers, both Hindu and Mahome- 
dan, have tried to improve the breeds of horses, 
horned cattle, and sheep, and introduced many 
exotic plants. Continuing such efforts, the British 
have established an Agricultural Department of 
the State, agricultural schools, model farms, 
horse and cattle fairs. Railroads and a great com- 
mercial navy arc equalizing the supply, and they 
have secured for traders the peace essential for 
their success, and to carry to other marts the sur- 
}>lu8 produce of caoutchoucs, ciirdamoms, cinchona, 
coffee, cotton, dyes,hcmi>8 of kinds, indigo, jute, lac, 
millets, oil-seeds, opium, pepper, pulses, rice, tea, 
timber, and wheat. But scientific and pnictical men 
entertain the belief that the cultivators of British 
India could improve on their present efforts. 
The average out-turn of foo<l grains is estimated 
in the Panjab, Mysore, and Madr.is, over the 
cultivated area, at 11 bushels per jvere, which, 
assuming 57 lbs. to the bushel, may bo taken 
at 627 lbs. The average pnwlucc i>er acre on a 
scries of oV)Bervation8 extending over ten years, 
in several districts of the Bombay Presidency, 
was found to be — Wheat, 9 bushels, or 585 lbs. ; 
Juari, 10 bushels, or 650 lbs. ; Biajra, 6 busliels, 
or 390 lbs. 

In the N.W. Provinces and in Bengal, the average 
out-turn of food grains is estimated to be 18 busliels 
jK;r acre ; in the Central l^rovinces, 8 bushels ; 
in Bombay, 7i bushels; in Bcrar, 6 bushels. The 
average yield per acre of Bc)inc of tlio usual dry 
crops was found to bo as under : — 

Black rice, dependent on rain alone, 700 lbs. 

Cbana or Bengal gram, . 460 ,, 


(yooltic or Madras gram, . . 600 lbs. 

Dhal, 500 „ 

Cotton, unirrigated, . . , 200 „ 

Indigo, unirrigated, of dry indigo, 80 to 50 ,, 
Wheat, partially, . . 20 to 30 bushels. 

Hemp, 460 lbs. 

As the result of a groat number of experiments 
in different parts of Southern India, the average 
yield of rice cultivation, first crop, was found to 
1)0 n.H follows per acre : — 

Best white rice, fully irrigated, . . 2400 lbs. 

Maximum shown by the experiments, 3650 ,, 
Red rice, fully irrigated, averaged . 1800 ,, 

Black rice, partially irrigated, do., . 1200 ,, 

Black rice, aepending on rain only, do., 700 ,, 
Butinihe Debra Doon, wheat cultivation averages 
1260 lbs. per acre, or say 22 bushels; and Bajra, 
at the Sind experimental farm, 1420 lbs. per acre, 
or say 25 bushels. Also, it has been known that 
Mr. I^iwes of Rothamsted, for many ycais in 
succession, by free manuring, raised an averiige 
of 8414 bushels of wheat, or say 1945'98 lbs. ; 
and in Jersey the average is 37 bu.shcls per acre, 
or say 2109 lbs. On the.se data, Mr. Cunningham 
says (pp. 15 and 18) that if the standard of cultiva- 
tion in England could be reached, the additional 
food available would be 2890 millions of bushels, 
or enough, at 7 bushels per head, for the annual 
consumption of an additional population of 410 
millions. 

The defects in the agricultural work of British 
India, to which all European investigators point 
as the causes of scant yield, are too slight plough- 
ing, want of manure, heavy annual cropping, and 
reckless watering. In British India, only special 
crops are manured ; but the benefit of nianuring 
lands has been shown, as under, by Messrs. Lawes 
and Gilbert of Rothamsted : — 
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So that, whilst wheat on properly cultivated 
but unmanured land in Pmglaiul produced a yield 
on the average of 12 97 bushels or 744*29 lbs. per 
acre, fully manured lands yielded 34*14 bushels or 
about 2030 lbs. per acre. The Indian cultivator is, 
however, well acquainted with the importance of 
manuring his lands. He m;iy be less thrifty with 
it, and may make insufficient exertion to obtain 
due Bupi)lie8 of it, but more than all he can possibly 
gather could be applied to the spade husbandry of 
his gardens, where sugar-cane, betel-leaf, and the 
finer and higher- priced fruits and vegetables are 
grown. Many of them, also, arc no doubt wasteful, 
even destructive with their water supply, and on 
these points tlic Indian cultivator might take 
a lesson from the Chinc.se, who are of the very 
highest class of gardeners and farmers, though 
their agricultural imj)lejnent8 arc scarcely any 
bettor than those of the Hindus. Their secret is 
that they are exceedingly indnstrions, and waste 
nothing. There is not an inch of a Chiuamau^s 
field left uncultivated, or a clod that lias noL 
received its due portion of manure; the sewage 
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of towns and villages is rot wasted, or worse 
than wasted, as in India, but is returned to the 
land ; whence the surprising productiveness of 
Chinese agriculture. The Ohine.se also thoroughly 
understand irrigation. I'hey do not waste their 
water or their land in the i)r(x;e8S, but cause 
drainage and irrigation to go on together. Mr. 
Elliot says the native farmer thoroughly under- 
stands his business as regards fertilizing the 
soil, and that if he does manure very little, 
he at least manures as much as he can ; leaves 
are used to add to the manure heaps; nitrous 
earth is also used in some parts of India ; 
fish are applied to land on the const; town 
sweepings are carefully used, and so also are the 
refuse of oil mills and indigo vats; crops to bo 
ploughed in green are in some instances grown ; 
salt earth is applied to cocoa-nut trees in Mysore ; 
in the Madura collectoratc, even bats’ dung is 
collected from old and ruined buildings ; where 
flocks of sheep are to be met with, the owners 
receive regular payment for every night they are 
folded on a fanner’s field ; and in some parts 
of the country, where the means of enclosing them 
exist, cattle arc also foldefl on the land. The 
cattle arc, however, not stalled, and even what 
can be collected of their dung is dried and used 
for fuel. This is a loss to the Indian lands. 
In England, every 1000 lbs. of the dung of grass- 
fed cattle contains 11 lbs. of valuable manui-ial 
matter, — 4 lbs. of nitrogen, 3 lbs. of phosphoric 
acid, and 4 lbs. of lime. In India, every morsel 
of dung that falls on roads and lanes and tiie 
barren plain is carefully gathered, and used os 
fuel. This is chiefly the consequence of the great 
dearth of wood over all the cultivated tracts; 
and the necessity of planting is now recognised 
by the governments of India. There is a custom, in 
the Nellore district, of planting a certain pro- 
portion of the lands bordering on streams, or 
intersected with watercourses, with the Acacia 
arabica and A. leucophloea. These shelter the 
grass in hot weather, and their ywds are used as 
food for cattle and sheep. The wood is also 
valuable ; and when about ten years old it is cut 
down for timber, after wliich the land is put under 
crop, and another section is laid down under 
this admirably combined system of fodder and 
timber growing. Manures containing organic 
matter incrcaso the condensing powers of the soil. 
But, as a general rule, the Indian farming exhausts 
the organic matter in the soil, and thus renders it 
less able to take up moisture from the air. Their 
cropping of the land is very exhausting, not so 
much from the crops grown being those that make 
great demands on the soil, but because nearly the 
whole are removed and not consumed by the stock 
of the farm ; and the native practice of allowing the 
lan<l to lie fallow for several se.'vsons, is a proof of 
their consciousness that they have been exhausting 
it Also, according to existing rules, a cultivator 
pays rent or revenue only on the fields ho cul- 
tivates. The ryot has not a fixed holding, but 
changes it at pleasure, and as a consequence 
the land is becoming exhausted, and permanent 
improvements are not made. The ryots of a 
village may not [lay for more than 200 acres, 
and yet iu the course of years may temjsuarily 
exhaust many hundred acres. If each cultivator 
were obligea to keep to a given area, the ex- 
hausting character of the husi*andry would render 


the soil unfit to yield the scanty produce obtained 
by the ryot. The existing pmctioo is only a 
modification of the Kumari form of cultivation 
as followed by all the hill tribes of the East 
Indies, which consists in burning the forest 
or brushwood and sowing their grains in the 
ashes, taking only one crop off the cleared land, 
and proceeding to another place in the year 
following. 

In the sonth ^.f India, soils are classed 
roughly as Nanja and Panja, or wet and dry. 
Nanja soil is fitted for the cultivation of 
rice, admitting of artificial irrigation, and hence 
commonly termed wet cultivation, in contra- 
distinction to Panja, or dry cultivation, which 
comprises all such crops as are dependent solely 
or chiefly upon rainfall and dews. Amongst 
these dry crops may be named an inferior sort of 
rice, yielding a scanty and* precarious crop; several 
oil-seeds, as linseed, castor, gingely or sesamum, 
(Sesamiim Indiciim), all dry grains, as wheat, 
barley, sorghum, bajra (Peuicillaria spicata), 
maize, millet, ragi (Eleusine coracana), and the 
like; all vetches, dhal (Cajanus Iiidicus), ]Madras 
gram (Dolichos uniflorus), Bengal gram (Cicer 
arietinam) ; also indigo, cotton, with a few garden 
plants, as tobacco, chillies, turmeric, which require 
partial irrigation. 

Undoubtedly, for the food of the community, 
more could be made of the land than at present, but 
the agricultural races have still much land avail- 
able. The Panjab has 30,000 square miles of 
cultivable w^astc, Bengal 85,000 square miles out 
of an area of 144,000; Assam has 7500 square 
miles cultivated, and 18,000 of cultivable waste ; 
Burma has a total area of 87,000 square miles, of 
which 5000 are cultivated and 87,000 believed to bo 
cultivable. The lands still uncultivated in these 
two provinces cover an area of 55,000 square miles, 
five times as large as Belgium, in which a redun- 
dant population could be placed. In the Central 
Provinces, out of a total area of 114,000 square 
miles, 30,000 are cultivated and 40,000 believed 
to be cultivable. In Bombay, 30,000 square miles 
of the 38,000 square miles of cultivable land 
are actually under cultivation ; and iu Madras, 
which has, besides the zamindarics, a total area 
of 130,000 square miles, only 10,000 square 
miles of inferior soil remain uncultivated. 

In Northern India, the harvests are ordinarily 
classed as rabi and kharif. The labi crops, those 
sown at the fall of the year and reaped in the 
early spring, consist of the cotton, maize, sorghum, 
indigo, wheat, barley, oil-seeds, hemp, jute, 
vetches, pens, Bengal gram, aud Madras gram, 
and the arlmr or tur dhal (Cajanus In«licu8). 

However largely the means of irrigating lands 
may be extended, the dry cultivation must ever 
form the backbone of Indian agriculture ; it is for 
this th.at retentive soils have so high a value. 
The best of these is the regur, kali inatti, or cotton 
soil, which overlies the great outburst of volcanic 
rocks that spread from the Bel gaum district north- 
wards to Malwa, and is to be seen in patches 
throughout the country. It is capable of absorb- 
ing and retaining more than one-third of its 
entire weight in water, and has, in a rcmorkablo 
degrct% the power of absorbing nmistiiro from the 
air. The rabi crops being grown iu the cold season 
of the yi'ar, and on the plateaux and table-lands, 
need all the heat obtainable. One conclusion 
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come to by Dr. Wight as the result of his cotton 
experiments in S. ludiaf was that, from being 
Bown there for a winter growth, it did not receive 
sufficient heat. And throughout the central plat- 
eaux of peninsular India, the cultivators regard 
hedges and trees as injurious to crops, which are 
annually enclosed by the branches of thorny trees, 
and are burned after the harvest; consequently, 
when the crops arc off the ground, the whole region 
has a treeless asjMict. 

To secure the utmost benefit from the available 
water supply, the bods of paddy fields are in ter- 
races, so as to admit of the water being led from 
the higher to the lower beds, and in all the moun- 
tainous countries terracing is to be seen carried out 
to a great extent. On tlio N.W. of British India, 
Elphinstonc (Caubiil, p. 353) described it as fol- 
io wc<i by the 0th man Khel, and, at Srinuggur, 
ho says, walls arc made along the sides of the 
hills, and filled with soil from the lower part of 
the hill ; the walls are from three to ten feet high, 
and the terraces about five yards broad. The 
walls arc soon concealed by gniss and other vege- 
tation, and a.s tliey are never straight, but consult 
the bends in the surface of the hills, the effect is 
phiasing and pictmesque. In Beluchistan, in tlio 
Meknin jirovince, and in the valley beyond 
Baghwan, terracing by some prior race has been 
conducted in a manner so c-yclopean as to excite the 
wonder of all who have seen the huge rocks which 
have been laid across the slopes of the inoiin- | 
tains. The Malai Arasjir, or hill kings of the i 
Pulncys, in the extreme south of India, follow tlie 
terracing system. And in the Archipelago, the 
people of tlie Teiigger mountains, describe<l by 
Jtiililes, and the Serwatti and Letti, Baba and 
Timor Laut islanders, scarp the hill-sides into a 
Buceession of j'latforms and terraces. 

Over-irrigating seems to liavc the effect of 
bringing the saline particles of the soil to the 
surface. Mr. Sclirottky lias infonneil us that in the 
saline soils of Kattywar, the quantities of chloride 
of soilinin decre;iscd from the surface downwards. 
The first six inches had 3 per cent. ; at one foot 
below there was 0'4H per cent. ; and in the subsoil 
at 2^ feet, only 0*44 per cent. His recommenda- 
tion for its removal was subsoil draining. Mr. 
Kobertsoii of the Madras school also recommends 
improved ploughs and deep ploughing, to bring 
fresh soil to the surface. 

Tlio agricultural implements of India arc con- 
structed with the same objects in view as those of 
Europe, and those employed in the Dharwar collec- 
torate may bo noticed for the whole. The large 
plough is used on ground being brought into culti- 
vation for the first time. It is broken up with this 
lengthways and crossways. If the land is heavy, 
eight, even sixteen, bullocks are used ; if light, 
four are sufficient. It is used in cotton and also 
in grain cultivation. A smaller plough is used in 
black .soil at intervals from six to ten years, and 
worked with two or four bullocks, according to 
the depth of ploughing and stiffness of the soil. 
In cotton and also in grain cultivation, and 
in red soils, it is used every year. The kulu is 
used with two bullocks after ploughing, for further 
breaking up the soil, and also used without pre- 
vious ploughing in the years when the black cotton 
Boil is not ploughed. After the seed — whether 
cotton or grain — is sown with the drill, the iron 
and wooden supfiorte are removed from this instru- 
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ment, and the soil smoothed over the seed with 
the upper wood aloue, drawn by two bullocks, and 
kept down by the foot of the ariver. The tephun 
drill is used for sowing cotton. It is drawn by 
two bullocks; the two seed tubes are fed by a 
woman each. The kuri drill is used in sowing 
grain. It is worked with two bullocks, which 
one man drives, and this man feeds the receptacle 
for the seed communicating to the four tubes, and 
a third man works the extra tubes at tlio side, 
with which another description of seed or oil-seed 
is very commonly sown in every fifth row. The 
kuri or drill used in rice cultivation is similar to 
that employed for other grains, except that there 
arc six tubes, and no extra tube for other grain is 
used, rice being sown alone. It is worked by two 
bullocks. The kulpa, or kulpi, is drawn by two 
bullocks, and is for rooting up the weeds between the 
rows of grain. The row of grain is left untouched 
in the interval in the middle. The earth is also, by 
the same operation, loosened around the roots of 
the grain. Two of these are frequently worked 
together with one pair of bullocks and two 
men. The hulli bandi is not seen much of largo 
size in the Dekhan, but is very common in the 
Koiithern Mahratta country, drawn by eight bul- 
locks. The tires are of heavy iron, commonly six 
inches deep. A juiir of wheels costs up to 120 
rupees; they last 50 or even 100 years, and are 
handed down as heirlooms in families. 

The nagor, or plough employed for rice cultiva- 
tion, is worked with two bullocks. Rice land is 
ploughed with tliis two or three times every year. 
The dun, or clod-cnislicr, is drawn with two bul- 
locks, an<l the driver stands on the imjilement 
when working it. The khoi*a is a hoc. The korpi, 
or wceder, is used for clearing away any weeds 
whicli may have ascajied the kul[)a, ilrawn by 
bullocks. The akri or hook is used for colloid ting 
the grain in straw together. Th(^ phaura is a hoc. 
The dantala is a rake. The fewutti is a stool for 
standing on when winnowing. It is six or seven 
feet high. The bhirut or mill is used for removing 
the husk from rice. 

In sugar-cane cultivation, the ghurda is used 
for niising water three or four feet; it is worked 
by men holding the ropes at the corners, and 
swinging it backwards and forwards. 

In Mysore, the implements are the nagalu or 
plough, the halavay or harrow, the kurigay or 
sowing machine, the kuntey or weeding machine, 
the halalecy or levelling machine, and the heggun- 
tcy rurnte or harrow. — Cunningham's India ; Mr. 
It. //. Elliot on Measures and Suggestions for the 
Advancement of the Wet and Dry Cultivation in 
India ; F. C. Danvers in Jo. Soc. of Arts, on 
Agriculture in India; Mr. W. Robertson^ SupL 
Govt. Fni'ms, Madras, in Jo. Soc. of Arts; Mr. 
Schrottky, Farming in India; Eljdiinstone's Kingdom 
of Canhul, p. 363 ; Cunningham's British India ; 
Mr. James Caird's Report on the Condition of 
India, 1880; Reports i. and ii. of the Indian 
Famine Commission, 1880; Balfour on the Influence 
of Trees on Climate. See Soils. 

AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of Cal- 
cutta was established in 1820 by Dr. Carey ; that 
of Bombay in 1830, and resuscitated in 1850 ; 
that of Madras in 1835; that of Lahore in 
1851. 

AGRIOPHYLLUM GOBICUM, an annual 
salsolaceoua plant of E. Asia, the * soulkir ^ of the 
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Mongols, largely eaten by the Ala Shan noma^les. 
— I on JMu( Her. 

AOIIOHA, a Sfiiall town on tbe borders of 
Ilurriana, the original S“at of the Agar tribe. It 
was taken by Sl»ahab - ml - Din Gori, 1194, on 
which the Agarvval dispersed all over India. See 
Agarwal. 

AGllOSTIS, a genus of graascb of the natural 
order Gran)inace;o of 1 jndley ; several species are 
n)Ct with in imslurcs and barren land. See Cyno- 
don dactylon. 

AGULLAS BANK, begins at lat. 32^ S. an<i 
long. 29 E., and extends its breadth to the . 
till it exceeds 125 miles. 

AGUMUKT. Hkng. Bryonia scabrella. 

AG UN DA -BAKU. TtL. Ammaunia vesica- 
tori a. 

AGAVAll. lIiND. The first portion taken from 
a heap of corn, the perrjuisite in kind of the 
ploughman. — IB. 

AGYA-GHAS. Hind. Andropogon sclKon- 
anthus. 

AGYNEIA COCCINEA. 

Il’ta h’mcii, . . Harm. \ ll’Hokn j;yx?c, . Harm. 

The roots of this curious llowercd plant are 
used medicinally by the Karen. Wigl»t figures 
A. bacciforrnis, and Voigt names A. piilxT of the 
M ol uc(y\s. — Mason . 

AIIAK. Arau. Quicklime. 

A II ALU, of Kaghan, Viseum alburn, L. 
AlIALYA, in Hindu mythology, wot^ the first 
woman made by Brahma. She became the wife of 
the rishi Gautama, and was seduced by India 
assuming her husband s form ; but she was 
purified and restored to her husband. Ahalya 
uml Indra arc allegorical for the sun and night. — 
(tdrntt. 

AHALYA BAI, a Mahratta princess of the 
Holkar family, who ruled in the middle of the 18th 
century. She was born a.d. 1735 ; she was not a 
beauty, but in conversation her countenance lit 
up, and she had a slender fr ame. She had a quick 
and clear understanding, strong natnral sense, a 
lofty mind, and noble virtues, Slie was married 
to Kuudcc Ilao, the only son of Mulhar Ilao 
Holkar ; but before she was twenty years of age 
she was left a widow, with oor m)n, Malli Jiao, 
who bccnino insane and died, and a daughb r. 
Mutcha Bai. From her widowhood she adopted 
the white garments of Hindu widows, and ceas<*d 
to use jewels. On the demise of her son she 
claimed to rule. Opposition was at firat given, 
l)ut by A.D. 17C5, while not more than tlrirty years 
old, she succeeded to the admiiustration of the 
Holkar government. She appointed Tukaji 
Holkar to the command of her ju’iuies, and his 
family succeeded to the soverviguty. bhc was 
munificent ; she built the Viseswara temjfie at 
Benares, and the present Imlore. bhe heard 
complaints in person ; and after a jK’aceful reign, 
died A.l>. 1795, nt the age of sixty, bee Holkar ; 
Maliratla Governments. 

AllAN-llUBA. Pki.'.s. Loa«lstonc. 

AHAll. Hind. An embankment, a small 
pond ; also a salt pit, 

AHAllWARAll or Abarat, a territory on the 
north-east frontier of Malwa, which contains 
many districts. It is to the west of the llam- 
ganga, and extends into a portion of llohilkhand 
and Muradabad. The Aliar tribe are spread 
through llohilkhand and other districts in the 


N.AV. Provinces, following pastoral pursuits. 
I’hcy claim to be descended from the Yadu 
race or Yadubansa, and the Ahir make the 
same claim ; but Mr. Sherring says the Ahir 
as.sert that they arv. the descendants of Krishna 
himself, and that the Ahar are only the children 
of Krishna’s cowherds. — Sh'crriiHjs Tribes^ p. 337 ; 
MalrohUy Cent. Ind. i. p. 325. 

AUDI. AuAno-I'iND. In the armies of the 
emperor Akbar, a cavalry soldier who served with 
hi.4 own hoiso and accoutrernentg ; tGe Sillahdar 
of tire present day. 

AHETA or Negrito, a small Negroid race, 
tlic second name, meaning little Negro, being 
given to tljern by the Spaniar ds ; but that of Ita 
or Ahet, written Ajeta, is their usual ap[)ellation 
among the planters and villagers of the plains. 
The woolly-haireo tribes *are more numerous in 
the PhilippirieH than in any oth r group of the 
Indian Archipelago ; they were estimated by M. 
Mallat, in 1842, to amount to 25,000. The islands 
Sanrar, Leyte, and Zebu have not any of them ; 
hut they are found in Negros, Mindanao, Mindoro, 
and Lu'ion. In the early accounts of them by 
the Spimiards, they are described as being smaller, 
more slightly built, and less dark in colour, than 
the Negroes of Africa, and as having features less 
marked by the Negro char*acteristic8, but as having 
woolly instead of lank hair; and their social 
condition could not then have been much better 
than now, since they are described as living on 
roots and the produce of the chase, and ns sleeping 
in the brandies of the trees, or among the ashes 
of the fires at which they liad cooked their food. 
They are all well formed and sprightly, but rarely 
excecil four feet and a half in height. It is impos- 
sible to surmount their tendency to idleness. They 
refer a savage life to all the charms of civi'lsation. 
hey take no pains in dealing their hair, md do 
not know how to arrange it ; it fonns a sortof crown 
round the head, which gives them an exceedingly 
fantastic asjiect, and when seen from a distance, 
makes the head appear as if surrounded with a 
sort of aureole. — JSarVs Papuans^ pp. 121 to 131. 
See A Ifocrcn ; Papuan. 

AHI. Sansic. A serpent; also a name of 
Vritra, or the rain cloud ; also a mythical chief 
of the races warring against the ancient Aryans. 

AHI-CHHATKA or Ahi-Kshetra, a town 
mentioned in the Mahabbarata as the capital of 
N. Panchala. It is the Adi Sadra of Ptolemy ; 
and it has been identified with Adikot, or 
Ahi-Chhatra, near llamnagar in llohilkhand. Its 
fort was restored, about the middle of the 17th 
century, by Ali Muhammad Khan. Its history 
reaches back to a.C. 1430, at wliich time it wiw 
the Crtipital of Nortliern Panchala. ^Iho name is 
written Ahi-Ksbelia. aswcU os Ahi-Chhatra ; but 
the local legend of Adi Raja and the Naga which 
formed a canopy over his head wh«‘n u.'^lecp, shows 
that the lattor is the correct form.— 

Ancient (tcop. of India ^ p. 359. 

AHILLA. SiNon. CathartocArpus fistula. 

AIllNSA,in Buddhism, the non-injury of animal 
life. 

AHIR. In Central and Northern India, and in. 
the N.W. part of the Peninsula, Ahir is a general 
term for a pastoral race, who are known in 
Bengal as the Abhir, a contraction from the 
Sanskrit Abhira, a cowherd race noticed by 
Ptolemy as occupying above Patalcnc. They 
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arc most numerous in the N.W". Provinces, spread 
through the Central Doab, in the Upper Doab, 
on the west of the Jumna, and in the Lower 
Doab and province of Benares. They are distin- 
guished as three tribes who acknowledge no other 
connection than the name of Ahir. These are 
the Nandimnsa, Jadu or Yadubansa, Goala or 
Goalabanaa. The first are more numerous in 
the Central Doab ; the second in the Upper Doab, 
and on the west of the Jumna; and toe last in 
the Ijower Doab and the province of Benares. 
The two first are numerously subdivided, bearing 
distinctive appellations, taken usually from the 
lace were they reside. Some of the Jadbansa 
ave been converted to Mahomedanism, and are 
known as Rangar, in common with some other 
tribes. Tribes of Ahir are numerous also in 
Rajputana and the Panjab. In the Dchli territory, 
the Ahir eat, drink, and smoke with Jats and 
Gujars, and in some cases with Itajputs. The 
several subdivisions intermarry, avoiding only 
the four families nearest in affinity ; and where 
they are much intermixed, os in the Dehli Doab, 
with Gujars and Jats, they conform to their usage 
of the marriage of the widow of an elder brother 
by the next in seniority. They have two forms 
of marriage, the bhanwar, or first class, and the 
darcjha, or second class. Ahir hold lands along 
the borders of the rivers Jumna, Ganges, and the 
Hindun, where the uncultivated grass lands afford 
them means of grazing their herds. In Oudh 
they are now generally agriculturists, as well as 
engaged in rearing cattle ; but they have no rights 
in the soil. In 1871 they numbered in Oudh 
1,170,000 souls. In the N.W. Provinces they wore 
two and a half millions. Immense numbers of 
the Ahir seek the high grazing grounds of Cen- 
tral India and Western Bengal, where they form 
encampments in houses made of large bamboo 
mats, residing, with their wives, families, and 
herds, until the grass in the neighbourhood is 
exhausted, subsisting entirely on the proceeds 
from their cows and buffaloes of their milk and 
butter and ghi. Their mat houses can be taken 
to pieces and removed like tents. They are a 
sober, quiet, and contented people. They have 
not any chiefs or head men. They have not, since 
many centuries, been of any political import- 
ance. But in the liamayana and Mahabharata 
the Abhir of the west of India are mentioned ; 
the geogi-aphy of the Puranas describes the west- 
ern parts of India, from the Tapti to Devagbur, 
as called Abhira ; and in the 8th century, when 
the Kathi arrived in Gujerat, they found the 
greater part of the countir possessed by the Ahir. 
At the present day, in Northern India, they do 
not keep sheep, and in this they are imitated by 
the small bodies of the cowherd race in the Dekhau. 
The Palli herdsmen dynasty, who reigned in 
Bengal from the 9th up to the latter part of the 
11th century, are supposed by Sir Henry Elliot 
to have been Ahir, and they seem to have spread 
in ancient times into all the lands where their 
herds could find posture. Gwalior in Central 
India, Gawilghur m Berar, and Golconda in the 
Dekhan, are supposed to have been their halting 
sites. But the countries in the south of the Penin- 
sula were long held by the shepherd Kurumbar 
(Kuru in Canarese, a sheep) ; and Asa Ahir, 
whose stronghold Asirghar was taken, is said to 
have had 6000 buffaloes, 5000 cows, and 20,000 
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sheep. There are several Kuru Kot in the south ; 
and Yemmi-Guda, the hill of the buffaloes, and 
Yennai-Guda, the hill of butter, indicatjd pastoral 
stations. Asir-ghur is said to have been so called 
from that Asa>Ahir. Ahir Koli of Kandesh reside 
along the banks of the Girna and Tapti rivers, 
and are employed as watchmen. — WiUon , Sir W* 
Elliot in the Jo, Etk. Soc. ; Sir 11. Elliot, 

AHIRI, a forest in the chiefship of the same 
name, in the southern portion of the Chanda 
district, on the left bank of the Pranhita river. 
It has much teak trees. The inhabitants «re 
almost wholly Gonds, and the languages spoken 
ore Gondi and Telugu. 

AHKAM. Arab. Orders ; plural of hukm. 

AHL. Pers. People. Ahl-i-kar, servants. 
Ahl-i-kitab, the people of the book ; a term applied 
by Mahomedans to Jews, Christians, and Maho- 
medans. 

AHLADA MARA. Can. Ficus Indica. 

AHLI-NE-NGAI. Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, used for ordinary house-building purposes. 
Its leaves are eaten as greens. — Cal. Cat, Ex. *62. 

AHMAD, son of Yahya, styled A1 Biladuri, 
author of Fattah-ul-Baldan. See Biladuri. 

AHMADABAD, a town in India, in long. 72® 
38' 80" E., and lat. 23® 1' 45" N., built on tlio 
left bank of the Sabarmatty river. It was the 
capital of Gujerat during the Mahomedan occu- 
pancy, in 1413-1442, When Ahmad, grandson of 
Jaka, styled Wajeh-ul-Mulk, ‘resolved to found 
Ahmadabad, he chose a site occupied by a com- 
munity of the Bhil race, whose predatory habits 
were the terror of the neigh bourhoofl. H e resolved 
to create his new capital by means of the city of 
Cbandraoti, the materials of which he used, and 
compelled all its people to follow the spoils of 
their temples and dwellings to the uninteresting, 
unhealthy, low flat on the banks of the Sabarmatty. 
It has been held by the Mahomedans of Dchli, by 
the Gaekwar, and by the Mnhrattas. General 
Goddard took it by storm 10th Feb. 1780, but did 
not retain it. In 1818, on the overthrow of the 
Peshwa's power, it reverted to the British. Popu- 
lation in 1872, 105,195. The district has 829,637 
souls, Srawak or Jains, Hindus, Mahomedans, with 
a few Parsees, Christians, and Jews. The agricul- 
turists are Kunbi, Rajputs, and Koli. Many of 
the Kunbi are skilled weavers. The Kunbi clans 
are the Lewa, Kadwa or Kadava, and Aniona. 
The Kadwa Kunbi, when a suitable husband 
cannot be found, marry the girl to a bunch of 
flowers, which is afterwards thrown into a well. 
The girl is then a widow, and can now be married 
by the natra, or second and cheap form of mar- 
riage. Or they marry the girl to a man already 
wedded, obtaining previously his promise to 
divorce her as soon os the ceremony is over ; and 
the girl is afterwards given in natra to any one 
who may wish to wed her. Some of the Rajputs 
are grassya, others cultivators. The Srawak 
Jain merchants are more wealthy than the Meshri 
Hindu merchants. 

The races on the border tract between Gujerat 
proper and the Kathiawar district are the Chud- 
asama, descended from the Hindu dynastv of 
Junagarh ; the Waghela, a remnant of the Sofanki 
race, who escaped from Anhilwora when destroyed 
by Ala-ud-Din, 1297. The W^hela were first 
known as Makwara; the Gobi!, immigrants from 
Morwar. The Thakora are the descendants of 
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Solaiiki and Miikwana \v]»o mtonnarrind 

■with the Koli of Malii Kan la. The Mol-salain 
an*, Pramara llajputs, convertB to Mahuniedanism. 
These and othej city residents arc designated 
Kashati. 

Ahmadabad is famed for its cloths of gold 
and si’ver^ silks, cotton fabrics, manufactures 
of gold, silver, steel, enamel, mother-of-pearl, 
lacquer^ vare, and fine woodwork, gola and 
silver ihread, potteiy, and paper, many of the 
industries being under the contract of guilds. Its 
architectural structures are mosques, tombs, mau- 
soleums, and wells. Ahmad Shah and his queen 
are buried there. — 7bd’j# Travels^ p. 134; Imp. 
Gaz. 

AHMAD bin IIANBAL, the fourth and hist 
of the learned doctors of the Mahomedan faith, 
born A.D. 780. See Imam. 

AHMADNAGGUK, a city and fortress in the 
province of Aurungabad, is the principal artillery 
station of the Bombay army. It is on the left 
bank of the Scena river. Its fortress, in the centre 
of a great plain, consists of a curbiin with bastions 
and ditch, and the Fettah also is surrounded by 
a curtain and ba-stions. The population in 1828 
was 21,208; in 1835, 23,774; and in 1872, 
32,841. It is in lat. 19^' 5’ N., and long. 74° 55' E. 
It was the capital of the territories of the Nizam 
Shah Bhairi dynasty ; and their many extensive 
palaces, the Farrahbagh and Bashk-i-Irra, etc., 
are now in ruins. A pretty little mosque, the 
Damn Masjid, is to the south of the fort. The 
dynasty and its officers formed several valuable 
Karez. The city is 1700 feet a)x)ve the sea in 
the Secna therri or valley, and the rock is green- 
stone and greenstone amygdaloid. Ahmadnaggur 
fell to the Moghul Empire in 1599, at the close 
of the reign of Akbar. It subsequently fell to 
the Mahrattas, but underwent great vicissitudes 
till ceded to the British in 1803. Aurangzeb 
(Alamgir i.) long resided, died, and was tem- 
porarily interred here. The Pettah was taken by 
storm by General Sir Arthur Wellesley on the 8th 
August 1803, and on the 12th the fortress sur- 
rendered. The people of the district are Mahrattas 
of the Kunbi, Mali, and artisan sections, with the 
Mhar, Mhang, Dher, Chamar, and Itamusi, and 
migratory tribes of Khelati, Kaikara, and Wadara. 
The bill tribes are Bhil, Koli, Thakur, and Warali. 
The Mahomedans are poor. The village municipal 
servants are the patel, kulkurni, josi or bhat, 
kumhar, nahvi, sutar, lohar, chamar, pnrit, 
bhangi, rakhwaldar, mulla, and gurao. The Bora 
Mahomedans and the Marwari of the Jain sect 
are the chief merchants. — Pers. Oh». ; Imp. Gaz. 

AHMAD SAID RAFFAI, founder of the 
Rafai fakirs, known os the Howling Darvesh. 
See Darvesh ; Fakir. 

AHMAD SHAH was the son of Zaman Khan, 
the hereditary chief of the Abdali. He wi\8 
descended of the Saddozai clan, which was looked 
upon with a sort of religious veneration by 
their tribe. The pci*son of a Saddozai was inviol- 
able ; and no officer, of whatever rank, could put 
an Abdali to death without the authority of a 
Saddozai. Ahmad was a prisoner with the Ghilzai 
when Kandahar was taken l>y Nadir Shah, 
1738 A.D. That conqueror received him with 
favour, assigned him an honourable maintenance, 
and sent him to reside in Mazandaran. Abdul 
Karim mentions in his memoirs (p. 17G) that 


Nadir Shah always kept a watchful eye over 
him, but that the officers of all ranks treated him 
in private with groat respect. He was with the 
army of Nadir Shah at the time of that king's 
assassination, June 1747, and on the morning 
following that ev(;nt, unaware of its occurrence, 
and in the hope of rescuing the king, Ahmad led 
4000 Afghans and Uzbaks against the Persians. 
Pere Bazin, a Jesuit, witnessed the unequal con- 
test ‘au milieu des balles et des sabres,' and 
describes the valour and the good order with which 
they retreated to their native country. Ahmad 
was then twenty-three years of age, and he 
hastened to confirm himself in the command of his 
own tribe, and extend his influence over the neigh- 
bouring tribes and countries. In October (1747) 
he was crowned king at Kandahar ; a Muivi 
poured a measure of wheat over his head, and 
he changed the name ot his tribe from Abdali to 
Daurani, by which it has since been known. He 
modelled his court on that of Nadir Shah, but 
exercised his authority with moderation. He was 
absolute in the plains and cities, as well as in 
Balkh, Sind, Kashmir, and other conquered pro- 
vinces. He left the Afghan tribes to their internal 
government, retaining only sufficient authority to 
secure the supply of their contingents of troops or 
money, and to preserve tranquillity. Beluchistan, 
Seistan, and some other places remained under 
their native chiefs, and were bound to render 
allegiance and military service. He took posses- 
sion of mof’t of Khorasan, and he protected Shah 
Rukh, the son of Nadir Shah, in Meshhed, while 
his own immediate dependencies were confined to 
the east of that city. After ascending the throne, 
he began, in 1748, his march towariS India, and 
soon brought all the country up to the Indus 
under his authority. He took poftsession of I^hore 
and other towns in his route, and advanced to 
the banks of the Sutlej. He found the fords 
occupied by the Moghul army, under Prince 
Ahmad, the heir-apparent, and tlie Vizir Kamr- 
ud-Din Khan, who had been sent from Dehli to 
oppose the invasion. Ahmad Shah’s army did 
not exceed 12,000 or 15,000 men, mostly cavalry. 
He crossed the river at a place where there waa 
no ford, left the Indians m his rear, and took 
Sirhind, where the baggage and stores of the 
Indian army had been deposited. The Moghul 
anny entrenched their camp, and for ten days 
repulsed all the attacks of the Daurani. On the 
tenth day, after a general and desperate attack 
on the entrenchments, during which a party of 
the Daurani made its w'ay into the midst of the 
Indian camp, the assailants were totally repulsed 
(March, a.d. 1748—26 Rabi-ul-Awal, 1161^ and 
compelled to retreat homewards during the ensu- 
ing night. Before it reached the Indus, Prince 
Ahmad, hearing of the illness of his father, the 
emperor Muhammad Shah, quitted the Pan jab, to 
which he nominated a viceroy. On this Ahmad 
Shah turned back, and did not quit the Panjab 
until its viceroy had engaged to pay a permanent 
tribute. The emperor Muhammad Shah expired in 
April 1748 (a.h. 2G Rabi-us-Sani, 1161), within a 
month of the battle of Sirhind, and his son Prince 
Ahmad succeeded him. From the Pan jab, Ahmad 
Shah sent an ambassador to demand the formal 
cession of that province, — a demand with which 
the recollection of Nadir Shah’s invasion induced 
the Dehli government at once to comply. After 
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a succession of assassinations, Ghozi - ud - Din, 
^^ndson of Asof Jah, deposed the emperor, a.d. 
July 1754, and put out his eyes, as also those of 
Ilia mother, and raised a prince of the blood to 
the throne, under the title of Alningir ii. Ghazi- 
ud-Din took the othco of vizir on himself. He 
marched towards Laliore a.d. 175C. Ho had 
been affianced to the daughter of the viceroy, Mir 
Manii, and advanced as if to celebrate the marriage; 
and when lie had completely lulled all suspicion, 
he surprised the town, and took the widow of Mir 
Manu a prisoner in her bed. Her late husband 
had been retained by Ahmad Shah as viceroy, and 
his widow was governing the province for her 
infant son, and when being conveyed to Ghazi- 
ud-Din’s camp, she prophesied the vengeance of 
Ahmad and the ruin of India. Ahmad Shah no 
sooner heard of the outrage, than he marched from 
Kandahar, and advanced through the Panjab, and 
arrived witliin twenty iniles of Dehli, on which 
Ghazi-nd-I)in rejviired to the Danrani camp and 
was pardoned, but Alima<l Shah marched on 
Dehli to insist on pecuniary compensation. 
Nearly all the horrors of Nadir Shah’s invasion 
were now repeated, for though not personally 
cruel, Ahmad Shah Iiml much less control over his 
troops, and the city again became a scene of 
rapine, violence, ami murder. He sent a detach- 
ment with Ghazi-ud-l)in to levy a contribution 
from Shiija-ud-Dowla, and himself marched with 
a similar intention against the Jats. He took 
Balamghar fortress, and put the garrison to the 
sword. Muttra, a holy city of the Hindus, wj \3 
surprised by a light detachment during a religions 
festival, and the unoffending vobiries were ruth- 
lessly slain. He laid siege to Agra and to one of 
the Jat forts, but sickness broke out in his army, 
and about June 1757 ho set out for his own 
country. Before leaving, bo married a princess of 
the house of Dehli, and contracted another to hie 
son, afterwards Timur Shall, and appointed Nnjib- 
ud-Dowla, a Rohilla chief, to the command of 
Dehli, but Ghazi-ud-Din immediately displaced 
liiin ill favour of Ahmad Khan Bangash. Subse- 
quently tlie Mahrattas, under liagoba, brother of 
the peshwa Balaji, took Dehli, and in May 1758 
Bagoba marched and took possession of I^ahore, 
and occupied all the Panjab, the Daurani forces 
retiring across the Indus without attempting to 
oppose the Mahrattas. Ahmad Shah was at this 
time occupied in the north-west part of his 
dominions, and when about to move on India, he 
W'as detained by the revolt of Nasir Khan, the 
Beluch ruler. On settling that matter, he marched 
by the southern road of Shikarpur to the Indus, 
and up that river to Peshawar ; he crossed it in 
the month of September 1750, and advanced into 
the Panjab. It was his fourth invasion of India. 
The Mahrattas offered no opposition, and, keeping 
near the hills, he crossed the Jumna opposite 
Saharnnpur. The Mahrattas had 30,000 men in 
the field, but, being in two separate bodies, Ahmad 
Shah came suddenly on the force under Dataji 
Sindia, and that chief and two-tliinis of the force 
were cut to pieces. The other division, under 
Malhar Kao Holkar, fled towards the country south 
of the Chambal, but was overtaken and almost 
destroyed by a Daurani detachment, which made 
a prodigious march for the purpose. 

Saila Siva Kao Bhao (Sadoshi Kao), who had 
replaced Ragoba, marched to meet Ahmad His 
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army was composed of Mahrattas and Rajput 
cavalry, the whole numbering alxiut 270,000. 
Suraj Mull advised Sada Siva Kao Bhao to 
harass Ahmad. This advice was not followed, 
and the Jat and Itajput arrau's consequently 
withdrew. The Bhao occupied Dehli, and came 
in contact at Paniput with Ahmad's army of 
38,000 foot, 40,000 cavalry, besides the Kohilla 
and Oudh auxiliaries. Several indecisive en- 
counters ensued, but on the 7th January 17G1 
an obstinate battle was fought. The result con- 
tinued doubtful until the Bhao fled from the 
field, leaving his troops in disorder, and Ahmad’s 
victory was complete, and about 200,000 of the 
Mahratta army fell. Wiswas Kao, the son of the 
Peshwa, was slain, mi id after the battle, Junkaji 
Sindhia nnd Ibrahim Khan Gardi were put to 
death. 'J'his coinj)letcly broke the Mahratta 
imperial i)Owcr, and was the destruction of the 
Mahratta empire. The confederacy of the Ma- 
homednn princes dissolved on the cessation of 
their common danger : Ahmad Shah returned to 
his own possessions without attempting to profit 
by his victory, and never afterwards took any 
share in the affairs of India. In November 17G2, 
liowevcr, lie again appeared on the Indus, irritatocl 
against the Sikh sect for the trouble they had 
given him, not less than from bigoted zeal against 
all non-religionists. He signalizx'd bis march 
through Amritsar by the demolition of the Sikh 
teni]>le of Harinandur and of tlie sacred tank. 
The first was blown up with gunpowder, nnd the 
rc.servoir, besides being defaced and filled up as 
far as materials and time ])ermitted, was jKilluteil 
with the blood and entrails of cows and bullocks, 
— a sacrilege even greater in the eyes of the schis- 
matic disciple of Guru Govind than of the ortho- 
dox brahinanical Hindu. Pyramids were erected 
of the heads of slaughtered Sikhs ; and Porater 
(Travels, i. p. 279) relates that Ahma<l Shah 
caused the walls of those mosques which had 
been polluteil by the Sikhs to be washed with 
their blood, to remove the contamination and 
exjiiato tlie insult. Ho died in 1773. At his 
death (Perrier, Hist, of the Afghans, p. 9G) liis 
frontier on the north was the Oxiis, and the 
mountains of Kafiristan ; on the south the sea of 
Oiii.an ; to the east the mountains of 'i’ibet, the 
Sutlej and tlio Indus; and to the west Pci-sia, 
Khorasan, and Kerman. Prom that time until 
1820, his sons and grandsons continued in strife for 
the dominion, till set aside by the Maharainadzni 
branch of the Barakzai tribe, whose strivings 
have been no less continuous all through the 19th 
century. — Elphimtonc^s India ; lender^s Hist. 
Afghans; M'‘Gr€(for^8 Central Asia; Malcolm's 
Persia ; Cunninyham's Hist, of the Panjah ; Casi 
Pao's Narrative in As. lies. iii. p 97; Grant 
Dnff '.s Hist, of Marathns ; Sair i MutaaWdrin , 
Burnes* Cahool; Bumes^ Travels; Fraser's Life 
of Nadir; Nadir Namah; Jones' Histoire de 
Nadir Shah ; Orme's Jlistun/ ; Balfour's Memoirs 
of Hazin ; Pere Bazin in Lettres Edfiautes; Elliot's 
Life of Hafiz liahmat, 

Ali-NAN. Buhm. a tree of Teiiosserim, 
Tavoy, and Moulmein, supposed to bo either Xylo- 
carpus echinatus, or the Pagiaea fragrans, Itoxh. 
The wood is good for building purposes, and is 
used in shipbuilding. — Cal, Cat, Exhib,, 18G2; 
Cap. Dance, 

llOM, a branch of the Tai family, who gave 
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iliuir iicamo to the people and province of Assam. 
Tlio Ahom at a very early period conquered 
all the tribes in the valley of Assam, founded 
a kinj^dom there, and became proselytes to 
Hinduism. They intennarried with the people 
of the country, and their features have greatly 
improved. 

AH RIM AN, also known as Ahrimanes and 
Ingromaniyus. The ancient Persians held, and 
modern Parsees hold, a dualistic belief in Or- 
inuzd (Ahura mazda), the good, and Ahriman, the 
deadly, principle from whom all evils spring. See 
Aryans ; India ; Parsees. 

AH-SEE-E-HA. Burm. A tree of Moulmein, 
wood hard, used for making musical instruments. 
—Cal Cat. Ex., 1862. 

AHSHAM. Arab. PI. of Hashm, servants of 
humble position in the employ of Mahomedan 
rulers of India. 

A HU. Peus. Cervulus Wallichii, Cuv. 

AHURA-MAZDA. See Ahriman; Ormuzd. 

AH VI. Tam. Atmospheric air. Ahvi Maram, 
or ‘ steam-wood,’ so called from its emitting steam 
when the root is cut, is a Malabar tree, growing 
to about 10 inches in diameter and 15 feet long; 
at times it is used for inferior purposes In the 
frames of native vessels, in repairs, etc. — Etiye, 
Malabar and Canara. 

AI or AYI. Maiir. Mother; the great first 
parent; the earth goddess, largely worshipped by 
the races on the inland frontiers of the Mahnittji 
countries, often in lonely situations. 

AI, an island of the Moluccas, about 10 miles 
to the westward of Banda Lenthor. It is about 
8 miles in circumference, and moderately elevated, 
its entire surface consisting of nutmeg plantations, 
this spice being its sole exportable product. — Jour. 
Jnd. Arch. 

AIDUMA, a small island on the S.W. coast 
of New Guinea, near the entrance of Triton’s Bay 
or Warangari, in lat. 8° 53' S., long. 134^ 15' E. 
The chief exportable products are wild nutmegs, 
several kinds of odoriferous bark, ebony, and 
kayu-buka, which, with tortoiseshell and small 
quantities of trepang, form the return cargoes of 
the Ceram, and sometimes Mcacassar, prahus that 
visit the port annually for purposes of trade. — 
Jour. Jnd, Arch. 

A-IGALU or Ayigalu. Karn. The casket in 
which the portable linga is airricd round their 
necks by the sect of Liugiicts. 

AIGAREET MYIT. Malay? A root which 
is siiid to deprive spirituous liquor of all its 
strength ; and a decoction given to an intoxicated 
person is said to render him immediately sober. — 
Cat. Ex., 1862. 

AIGJiE'lTE, or Kalghi, forms part of the 
ins’gnia of rank amongst Hindu and Mahome- 
dan chiefs, and of such of their nobles to w'hom 
the right to wear it in their turbans has been 
bestowed. The ceremony of seating on the 
throne, injisnad, or gadhi, consists in placing the 
prince thereon, and placing the tika or unction of 
sovereignty on the forehead of the prince; and 
tying on the jewels, consisting of the aigrette, 
necklace, etc. 

AIllLAN or Elan. Panj. Andromeda ovali- 
folia, a plant of the Paiijab ; goats and sheep die 
from eating its leaves. 

AIL. Bkno. a ridge of earth thrown up at 
the c<lgc8 of rice-fields, serving os a balk to hold 


in the water of irrigation, and dividing the plots 
of cultivated ground the one from the other. 

AILAK. Turk. Summer quarters of the 
pastoral nomades. 

AILANTUS EXCELSUS. WiUde. 

Maruk, , , . Mahr. Peru maram, . . Tam. 

Peru mara, . . M.aleal. Petlda manu, . . Tel. 

Arala, .... Sansk. Peyyapa, . . . 

This tree resembles the ash in its general 
appesrance, but attains a larger size ; it flowers 
in January and February. It is common about 
old buildings, and in broken ground of the Dekhan 
and of Gujerat, about Baroach and Baroda; is 
common in the Northern Circars and in the 
Godavery forests, and is met with in Coimbatore. 
Dr. Wight says its wood had been described as 
hard, close-grained, and heavy, and fit for gun- 
stocks; but Dr. Cleghorp, in the Madras Exhibition 
Jury Reports, describes the wood as light and 
white, and he and Graham say it is used for 
making sword handles, etc., also employed to 
make sheaths for spears and catamarans, and is 
not durable. The bark is used in medicine by the 
natives as a bitter tonic and alterative, and the 
juice of the leaf as a remedy against indigestion 
and diarrhoea. — Dr.'t. lloxb., Wight, Cleghom, 
ItidJeU, Gibson; Useful Plants; Mr. Elliot; 
Mr, J(^ffiey; M. E. Juries' Reports; Captain 
Beddome. 

AILANTUS GLANDULOSUS. De.sf. 

Chau-Chu, Chau-Ch'un, Chun-Chu, Chin. 

A hardy deciduous ornamental tree of Japan, 
China, and the Moluccas; the food of the silk- 
producing insect, Boinbyx cynthia. It has been 
introduced into South Europe and Algeria, Franco 
and England. It grows 60 feet high ; wood 
valuable, and tree a useful sand-binding plant. 
— Jam. Ed. Journ. vii. p. 194; Von Mueller; 
Smith. 

AILANTUS MALABARTCUS. D. C. 

Doop, Baga Doop, S. Can. Peru mamm, Tam., Tel. 
Mudda Doop, . . Can. Its Balaam. 

Walbclin gaa, . SiNGH. Mutti pal, . . . Tam. 

Kumbalu, ... ,, 

A very lofty tree, common up to 3000 feet in 
Ceylon, and in the dense moist forests of the 
Western Ghats of the Peninsula of India, from 
South Canara to Cape Comorin, also in the Ani- 
malay hills, 'fhe bark luia a pleasant and slightly 
bitter taste, and is given in cases of dyspepsia, 
and is considered a tonic and febrifuge. It yields 
a fragrant resinous juice known as Mutti pal. 
This, reduced to powder mixed with milk and 
strained, is given in small doses in dysentery, and 
reputed to be an excellent remedy, owing chiefly 
to the balsamic properties of the resin. The fruit, 
triturated with mango and mixed with rice, is 
reckoned useful in cases of ophthalmia. 'The 
bark is rough aiul very thick, studdetl with bright 
garnet-looking grains apparently of a resinous 
nature, 'rhis resin, as commonly met with, is of 
a dark brown or grey colour, plastic, opaque, and 
with an agreeable odour. It contains 77 per 
cent, of resin, the rest impurity. Alcohol readily 
dis.solves the resin, and evaporation leaves it as a 
very viscous, transparent, light-brown semi-licjuid, 
which does not solidify by many days’ exposure to 
a steam heat. When burnt it gives out a frag- 
rance, and hence it is sometimes used for incense. 
Its perfume is, howevcT, inferior to that protlucwl 
by many other resins employed in the concoction 
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of the incense employed in Cliristian and heathen 
worship. The pixuliar consistency of the resin 
would enable it to substitute Venice turpcntiitc 
for many purposes. — AinsUc, Wighl^ etc. ; Useful 
Plants; Gibson; Fergusson ; Beddnme^ FI. Sylv. ; 
Mr. Broughton. 

AILIA BENGALENSIS. Gray. 

Bounce puttri, . Uia.v. | Puttuli, .... Uri.\. 

An edible fresh -water fish of Orissa. 

AILURUS FULGENS. F. Cuv. 

A. ochraceus, Hodgs. 

Wah ; Wah (lonka, Bhot. I Suknain, Sunnam, . Lkp. 
Kcd cut bear, . . Eng. j Ncgalya ponya, . Nki’AL. 

This richly -coloured animal, one of the Ursidje 
family, is a native of Nepal and Sikkim, dwelling 
among the rocks, and living on fruits, roots, 
bamboo sprouts, acorns ; also on insects and 
larvje. It is 9 inches high. 

AIMAH. Arab. Land granted by the Moghul 
governments, either rent free or at a reduced 
rent, to learned or devout men, or for some 
religious object. 

AIiMAK, a Mongolian, Manchu, and Turki word, 
meaning a tribe, but usually applied to four tribes 
called the Char Aimak, who dw’oll to the north of 
Herat and Kabal, in the range of the undulating 
country, which in some places assume.s a moun- 
tainous, in others a hilly, character; and in some 
parts is well watered, in others bleak and rough, 
forming a watershed of two natural divisions, from 
the western of which flow the Murghab, the Tajeml, 
and the Farrah-liud, and from the e.'istern, the 
llelmand, the south-castiTn feeders of the O.xus 
and the north-western feeihirs of the Kabal river. 
Tliey {ire brave aiul relentless ; and Afghans, when 
travelling from Balkh, Kabal, Kaiidaliar, or Herat, 
never cuter into the mounbiiu districts of these 
intrepid nomadic tribes. One Aimak tribe is 
known as the Firoz Kohi, after the city of that 
name, about 03 miles from Teheran. Timur, 
exasi)erated at the dej)redation8 which they 
committed, transported the whole of th<*m into 
the mounbiins lying between Persia and India. 
Elfdiinstone names four Aimak trib‘»s, Hazara, 
Taimuni, Taimuri, and Zuri, and estimates their 
number at 400,000 to 430,000 souls. (General 
Ferrier SJiys the Hazara Zaidn at had 28,000 tents, 
the. Firoz Kohi 9000 tents, which at 4.;^ for a tent 
would give 100,000 souls. Vainbery names four, 
Jamshidi, Taimuri, Firoz Kohi, and Taimuni, and 
says the Jamshidi have 9000 tents, or 40,000 souls, 
and that the whole are of Iranian origin, and 
speak Persian. Ferrier says the tlirce branches, 
under great emergency, could collect 0000 lighting 
men ; but Leech says the Taimuni could collect 
20,000 against a foreign enemy. Lieut. -Colonel 
M ‘Gregor, reviewing the statements, allows tliem 
to be able to show 12,000 fighting men, and 
estimates 250,000 souls as the Aimak population, 
viz. Zaidnat 120,000, Firoz Kohi and Jamshidi 
each 40,000, and Taimuni 50,000, The Taimuri 
dwell at Gorian and Kuh’sun, on the western 
boundary of Herat, and in the villages and towns 
situated o^nst of Iran, from Tarbat ^haikli Jam as 
far as Khaf. About a thousand of these families 
dwell near Herat. The Taimuni dwell in the 
Jolgha-i-Herat, from Kerrukh to Sabzwar, the 
few who have extended to Farrah being styled 
by the Afghans, Parsivan. The Taimuni are of 
a wild, warlike nature, though agricultural. The 
Firoz Kohi near Kale No, and the Jan)Bhi<li liave 


the shores of the Murghab. He says that in their 
reverence for fire, their respect to the cast, to 
which their tent doors look, they retain many 
of the fire-worshipping views; eat horse-flesh, 
and mix the flour of a nut called khundzik 
(chestnut?) with that of their wheat. Sir John 
Malcolm informed Elphinstonc that there was a 
large tribe called Aimak in Syria, which had 
established itself in Luristan, and produced the 
dynasty of Atibeks, so celebrated in Persian 
history. — AB Gregors Central Asia., part ii. ; 
Ferrier s Journ. p. 225 ; Flghinstone's Caubuly 
p. 481 ; Lathains Descriptive Ethnology; Ferrier' 8 
Hist, of Afghans., p. 8 ; Vamhery's Sketches of 
Central Asia. See Afghanistan. 

AIN, also Arjun. Mar. Pentaptera arjuna, 
P. tomentosa, and P. glabra, 

A'IN. Arab. A rule ; ordinary revenue. Ain- 
ui-Mal, land revenue. 

AINAH. Hind. The eye; a mirror. Ainah- 
saz, a looking-glass maker. Ainak, spectacles. 

AIN CHUR. Hind. Dried slices of unripe 
mangoes. 

AINDRA-JALIKA. Hind. Conjuring is so 
called, from Iiulra, ‘the Hindu deity,’ and Jala, 
a net, a deceit. Aindri, the Sacti of Indra. — I/nid. 
Theat. ii. p. 30G- 

j AING. BruM. Diptcrocarpus alatus. 
i AIN - i - AKHARI, a compendium of Indian 
jurisprudence, prepared by the emperor Akbar’s 
famous minister, Abul Fazl, aided by pandits. It 
was the first genuine communication of Hindu 
jurisprudence to persons of other religions. It 
gives the detailed account of the Mogul Empire 
at the end of the Kith century, and wjis translated 
into English by F. Gladwin, London, 1800. 

A INI MARA. Malkal. Artoearpus hirsuta. 

A I N K U I ) I K UM M A L A 1 1 , the five artisan castes 
of Malabar. Sec K\mnnalar. 

AIN MUSA, or Ayun Musa, the springs or 
wells of Moses, 7.\ miles S.S.E. of Suez. They 
are in a small depression, about half a mile in 
circumference. The largest j)ool is 10 or 15 feet 
diameter, with two smaller ones near it, all slightly 
depressed below the surface of the surrounding 
de.sert. They are masonry structures. In the 
vicinity are isolated sand mounds. 

AINO, the aboriginal races of Yezo. Their 
severe treatment by the Japanese luis led them to 
other countries, and they also occupy the southern 
part of the island of Seghalin or Sakhalin, which 
is in possession of the Japanese. Aino, in their 
language at Sakhalin, signifies ‘ man.’ In the 
historic.iil records of the Japane.se, they are re- 
ferred to as eastern savages; and about B.c. (>60 
they still occupied tlic northern provinces of Nip- 
pon. Towards the close of the 9th century A.D., 
the Aino of Nippon became subject to the Japan- 
ese, and the Aino disappeared from that island as 
a si^parate race, emigrating to Yezo. In the 14th 
century the Jaj;aneso took Yezo, where a small 
number of Aino still remain ; but in the early 

g art of the 19th ceiituiy the Aino crossed over to 
akhalin, by them called Okc or Northern Yezo, 
where they formed several settlements. They 
se,em to bo an oiTshoot of the hairy aboriginal 
race of Central Cliina mtmtioned by Cliineae 
liistorians. The main peculiarity attaching to 
them is the heavy growth of thick liair on the 
chest and limbs, and wliich very often covei's also 
the whole body. Mis.s Bii*d n«entioiuj having seen 
I 



AINPARITI. 


AIKUN. 


two boys whose bocks were covered with fur as 
fine and soft os that of a cat. In form and fea> 
tures they are very unlike the Japanese. Their 
heads are well shaped, with high and prominent 
foreheads, and their faces are very striking. The 
ejres are large and very beautiful, the colour a 
rich liquid brown, the expression singularly soft, 
and the eyelashes long, silky, and abundant. 
The physique is very powerful ; but they are 
very little removed from being savages. They 
have neither history nor letters, and claim descent 
from a dog. Their clothes are made from the 
bark of trees and the untanned skins of animals. 
They ore grossly ignorant, very dirty, and their 
objects of worship consist of the bear, the sun, 
the moon, fire, water, but principally the Japanese 
conqueror Yoshitsuno, because, os the tradition 
handed down for seven centuries tells them, ho 
was kind to them. They are a subdued people, 
stupid, gentle, and good-natured. Of the Japanese 
government they live in abject terror. The men 
occupy themselves in hunting and fishing, and the 
women labour ceaselessly at tlieir household duties. 
Aino-Japanesia was a name proposed by Mr. 
Ix)gan to designate all the Japanese and Aino 
islands from Formosa to Kamtschatka. — Hodgson's 
Nagasaki^ p. 52 ; llavenstctii's Russians on the 
Amur, p. 397 ; Miss Bird's Japan. 

AINPARITI. Mal. Hibiscus rosa-sinensis. 

AINSLIE, Siu WI11TP:LAW, a Madras medi- 
cal officer, who wrote Observations on Cholera 
Morbus ; on Atmospherical Influence, in Loud,, 
As. Trans., vol. i. p. 378; on the Climate of Scr- 
ingapatam, As. jf., 1835, vol. xix. pp. 25-34 ; 
Materia Medica of Hindustan ; and Artisans’ and 
Agriculturists’ Nomenclature, in the English, 
Tamil, Dukhani, Hindustani, Tclingn, Arabic, 
Persian, Sanskrit, and I^atin I^anguages, 4 to, 
Madras, 1813; and a second edition in 1828, in 
two volumes, published in London ; also a His- 
torical Skctcli of Christianity in India, and other 
Eastern Countries, Edinb., 1835; Remarks on 
Climate and Diseases of Eastern itegions, Lond., 
As. Trans., ii. p. 13, iii. p. 55. — Dr. BuisVs Cata~ 
logue. 

AlN-nl-DIK. Aiun. Abrus precatorius. 

AlOlJ or Yowl, a group of sixteen low circular 
islands on the west coast of New Guinea, and 
30 miles N.E. from the islarid of Waygiou in the 
Gillolo passage. The largest lies in about lat. 0° 25' 
N., long. 131“ 0' E. The grou[> is surrounded by 
a coral reef, nearly a degree in circumfi;rence, the 
S.W. jK)rtion of which is separated from the main 
reef by a narrow but deep channel. The inhabit- 
ants arc Papuans, few in number, and occupied j 
almost exclusively in lishing and in catching 
turtle, with which the lagoons within the reef 
abound. Tortoiseshell of good quality is obtained 
hero in largo quantitit®, and trepang. Traders 
to Aiou bring red and white calicoes, tluck brass 
wire, old clothes, glass beads, and all sorts of 
ornamenUd finery, in which the Negroes of New 
Guinea delight, as much as those of Africa. The 
natives ore tolerably friendly to strangers, but are 
inclined to bo treacherous and revengeful, which 
is the character indeed of all the Papuan tribes. 
— Journal Ind. Arch. ; IJorsb. 


AIR. 

lAy, Buum. Acr, . . . . Gu., liAT. 

Air AtnioHphoriquo, Fk. Howr, Ak., Hind., Pos. 
Lult, Geb. 


Amongst the Mahomedan races of India, the 
air and the water together, Ab-o-howa, are 
reckoned to constitute climate. Amongst Hindus, 
the water alone is regarded as the agent affect- 
ing the salubrity of the climate. 

AIRAVAT, in Hindu mythology, a Naga king, 
father of Udipi. 

AIRAVATA, one of the fourteen gems pro- 
duced from the churning of the ocean. Airavati, 
in Hindu mythology, the white elephant, the 
vahan of Indra. The word means ‘ watery,’ and 
is applied to the rivers Irawadi, Ravi, and Phanni. 
AIR BLADDER. 

Fiah maws, Swim, Eno. I Isinclaaa, . . . Eno. 

Fish Bounds, . . ♦, I Air-nag, .... „ 

A peculiar organ with which the great majority 
of fishes are provided, and by which they are 
enabled to aaapt the specific gravity of their 
bodies to tlie various pressures of the super- 
incumbent water at different depths. It is com- 
posed of a lengthened sac, sometimes simple, as 
in the common perch, sometimes divided into two 
or more compartnients by a lateral or transverse 
ligature, as in the trout and salmon, and at other 
times furnished with appendices, more or less 
numerous, according to the particular species. 
In all cases it is composed of a thick internal coat 
of a fibrous texture, and of a very thin external 
coat, the whole being enveloped in the general 
covering of the intestines. Fishermen perforate 
this vessel with a fine needle, in cod and other 
species which require to bo brought fresh to 
market, sometimes from a very great distance. 
By this operation the confined air is allowed to 
escajie, and the fish constrained to remain quiet 
at the bottom of their well -boats, where they 
live for a very considerable period. The air 
blad<ler of certain fish Ls in much rc([ue8t as an 
article of diet, and in the arts. Russian iBinglass 
is prepared from the Kouuds of the sturgeon, Acci- 
penser sturio, found in the Caspian and Black 
Seas and their tributary rivers. In America, 
from the Labr.us squeteague, the cod, Morrhua 
vulgaris; in Calcutta, from the sounds of the 
Polynemus sola, the Salea of Bengal ; and the 
sounds of two Madras fish, the Korwaand Katali, 
are so employed, and largely exported to China. 
Icelaml fishermen, as well as those of America, 
prepare isinglass of a very excellent quality from 
cod sounds. — O'Sk. p. fiH ; Dng. Cycl. 

AIKI of Coorg are carpenters and blacksmiths 
who have emigrated from Malabar. 'I’hey dress 
like the Coorg race, but do not intermarry. 

AIltCN, a temple in Blio})al, built in the first 
year of the reign of raja Tarapnin, by Dyanya 
Vi.shnu, the confidential minister and brother of 
raja Matri Vishnu. 'I’lio inscription is the first 
in honour of the boar incarnation of Vishnu, and 
the boar coins probably belonged to this family 
of princes, who worshipped V^ishnu as the boar. 
'Die inscription says that the minister Dyanya or 
Dhanya obtained his oHico by public election, 
and through the grace of God ! Dlianya is called 
a rishi amongst the brahmans and the devoted 
wor8hip[)er8 of Bliagavan, but there is not any 
j)repo8terous eulogy of brahmans. The languago 
of the iuscrijAious is Sanskrit, but with words 
written corruptly, and probably about tJie 8th 
century of the Christian era. The character used 
in tho inscriptions is that subsequent to Kanouj 
Naguri, or Allahabad, but before the Gaur or 
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Harsha character. Another inscription is on a 
jpilliir in front of the temple ; the kinp: mentioned 
IS Buddha Gupta, wlio governed the country be- 
tween the Junyna and the Narmada. The pillar 
was raised at the expense of Dhanya Vishnu, 
before the temple of the preceding inscription, by 
Vaidala Vishnu, who had been elected to the 
regency. The notice of a new Gupta, and a date 
of the dynasty (1C5), is of great interest, as 
Buddha Gupta necessarily followed those men- 
tioned on the Allahabad and Bhitari columns ; 
and up to Buddha Gupta's time, if he belonged 
to the Kanouj dynasty, its duration had been 
only 165 years. In the early part of the 5th 
century A.D., Fa-Hian found a buddhist king at 
Kanouj ; and in the early part of the 7 th century, 
Huian Thsang found a Hindu king reigning. The 
dynasties, therefore, bad been changed between 
the 5th and 7th centuries, and the Gupta family 
had sprung up in the interval. — lien. As. Soc. Jour. 
vii. p. 634. 

AIT. Sind. A double Persian wheel. 

AIT, an avatara of Mabadeva. 

AITAREYA BRAIIMANA, the name of an 
Aranyaka and a Upanlshad of tlie Rig Veda, which 
contains the earliest speculations as to the Brah- 
manical ritual. It htia been translated by Dr. 
Haug, and the Upanishad by Dr. Koer. 

AITCHESON, Sir C. LJ., a Bengal civil servant, 
author of * Engagements and IVeaties-’ 

AIYAN or Ayar, written lyar, Tam. A 
spiritual father ■, a rc8j)eetful title of a head of a 
Hindu religious community. Aiyan, also lyangar, 
in the south of the Peninsula of India, an 
honorary title given to Brahmans, especially those 
of the Sri Vaishnava or Ramanuja order, as 
Ramiah Aiyangar. — W, 

AJAIB-ul*M AKHTdJKAT, a book on natural 
history, written in the Persian tongue, by Kasvini ; 
it means ‘ the wonders of creation.’ 

A.I ALA of Coorg. A class of the Palo or Tuluva 
Pariahs who personate demons. 

AJAM, Aj^ab. Literally means ‘ foreign ; ’ but 
in the southern part of Arabia, Al Ajara is applied 
to the opposite part of the const of Africa. Ajam 
by the Turks means Turkish Arabia. Persia is 
Balad-ul-Ajam, and the north-cjLstcrn coast of 
Africa is Bar-el- Ajam. The Arabs divide the 
world into two great bodies, — tirst, themselves ; 
and secondly, Ajami, i.e. all that arc not Arabs. 
Similar bi-partitions are the Hindus and M’hlechas, 
the Jews and Gentiles, the Greeks and barbarians, 
e*c. etc . — PUiyfdir s Ailcn; Bnrton*s Mecca, ii. 
p. 26 ; Cata/ayo. 

AJATA SATKA, a king of Magadha who col- 
lected the remains of Sakya Muni, and <lepositcd 
them in one large stupa at Raja Griha. He 
reigned for thirty-two years, and dietl B.C. 626. 
His race were Bhattiya Brahmans. Sakya died 
in the reign of this king. 

AJAUKUKH. Hind. Acacia Jacquemontii. 

A JAY A PALA, author of a Sanskrit vocabu- 
lary of repute. 

AJGAKA. Sansk. A python ; a rock snake. 

AJIGAUTA, a rishi mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, who lived in the fore.sts with his three 
sons, Suna Puccha, Suna Sepha, and Suno Lan- 
guja. He sold Suna Sepha to be offered in sacri- 
fice, and was even willing to do it with his own 
bands. 

A J IP ALA, one of the Chauhan dynasty. His 


name is celebrated in the Chauhan chronicles as 
the founder of the fortress of Ajinir (a.D. 124 V 
A.D. 145 ?), one of the earliest establiahmeuta of 
Chauhan power. 

AJITA, Sansic. a form of Vishnu, also of 
Siva, meaning uncoiiquered, from a, privative, 
and jita, victory. 

AJIT SINGH, a celebrated king of Kanouj, who 
was murdered a.d. 1680. See Riditor. 

AJMIR, the capital town of a district in Raj- 
putana. Ajipala, of the Chauhan race, founded 
it in A.D. 145, and it was lost by Dola Rai in 
685 to Mahomed Kasim, the Arab conqueror of 
Siud. In A.D. 1024, the }icople hung upon the 
army of Mahmud of Ghazni. The district has 
since seen many dynastic changes, and the city 
has been the scene of many interesting events. 
Syed Husain, who (a.d. 1210) was slain in a 
night attack by the Rahtor and Chauhan Rajputs, 
has a shrine at Tara^arh, to which, in 1570, 
Akbar walked on the birth of his son Salim. Sir 
Thomas Roe, ambassador of James i., hero pre- 
sented his credentials to Jahangir. Thomas Cor- 
yat, the pedestrian traveller of the 17th century, 
who walked from Jerusalem to Ajmir, and spent 
only £2, lOs. on the rood, dated his book from 
Ajmir. The Mahrattas held it from 1756 to 1787, 
but Daiilat Rao Sindiah transferred it to the 
British, 25th June 1818. The population of this 
and the Mairwara district in 1872 was 316,590, 
and that of the town of Ajmir, 26,569, Rajputs, 
Jat, Gujar, Mhair. The town is in lat. 26° 27' 
10" N., and long. 74° 43’ 58" E . — liennelCs Memoir, 
xlvi. and xlvii.; Tod; Imp. Gazetteer. 

AJMIRGARH, a hill in the Bilaspur district. 
Central IVovinccs, 3500 feet high. It has a tank 
from which the Sone flows to the north, the 
Mahanuddi to Cuttack, and the Nerbudda to the 
Indian Ocean. The place has always been sacred, 
and is surrounded by temples of groat ago. On 
the south and east of this hill is the table-land 
of Chatisghur. 

AJMOI). Sansic. Apium involucratum, also 
A. graveolens and Potrosolinum sativum, pjirsley. 

AJODHYA, on the right bank of the Gogra 
river, near Fyzabad in Oudh, is in lat. 26° 48' 20" 
N., and long. H2° 14' 40" E. It has now a popu- 
lation of 7518 of Hindus and Mahomedans, but 
in ancient times it was the capital of the king- 
dom of Kosala, the modern Oudh, ruled over by 
the great king Dasaratha of tlie Solar line, and 
father of Rama Chandra. At one time it is 
said to have covered an area of 12 yojana, equal 
to 96 miles. During buddhist supremacy Ajodhya 
declined, but on tlio revival of bralimanism it 
was restored by king A'^iknimaditya (a.d. 67). 
There are many Jain temples, and three mosques 
on the site of three Hindu shrines, — the Jun- 
Masthan on the site where Rama was born, the 
Swarga-dwara (Mandir) where his remains were 
burned, and the Tarcta ka Thnkur, famed as the 
scene of one of his great sacrifices. A mauso- 
leum is here of the Balm Begum, and is the finest 
in Oudh. 

AJUDHAN or Pak-Pattan, an ancient city 
in the Pan jab. See Pak-Pattan. 

AJUGA BRACTEOSA. Wall 


Karkw, . , Beas. 

Kauri Buti, . JlIELUM. 

Jan-i-Adam, . Pekh. 

Wadi Buti, SuTLEJ., Ravi. 


NibKaiitlii, . SuTLKJ. 
Khurbaiiei, . Til. iND. 
Umkuud Babri, ,, 
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A JUNTA. 


AKAKIAII 


This and several other species rescinhlinjx it and j;r<»up.s uf soldiers with Jon^ ohloii;; sliiolds 
occur ill the ranjah lliinahiya from IfiOO to iSfiOO and curved Hwords, have short waist-cloilis only, 
feet, and in the Salt Ilan^e ; it is used to kill All the women are nude to the waist. There m 
lice. The plant is considered <lepurative. Ajuj^a a re]n‘es<‘iital,iun of Jhiddha teaehinj^; hisri^htarni 
repens, Uoxb.^ of the hills of the Uanjab and is naked ; and female figures stand, in (lifloreiit 
Kashmir, is also known there as Jan-i-.Arlain, the attitudes, around, all umle, but liavo ncckliu;e8, 
life of man, from its many virtues. It is nearly ear-rings, ami bracelets, and one has a girdle of 
inoilorous, bitter, uud fistringent, and with other jewels round her loins. 1'hc caves were first <le- 
8pe‘cic8 is used in fever as a 8ul»8titute for scribed by Lieut. Alexander in the Koval Asiatic 
cinchona. — ./. L. StewarL M.D.: llonigherocr ; Societ^'^’s Transactions. Captain GreJey of the 


Powell^ i. p. 365. 


Bombay army notice I them. Mr. James Fergus- 


A JUNTA, ill the province of Anrungabad, in son and the Kev. Mr. Burgess have described them, 
hit. 20° 32' 30" N., long. 75° 4tS' E., celebrated Major K. Gill, of the Madras army, continued 
for its buddhist chaityas and viharas, is in the drawing and photographing these caves for nearly 
northern face of a ravine, which has a westerly 30 years, sometimes residing in a cave for days, but 
direction parallel to the face of the ghats, his drawings were all destroyed in a fire at tho 
as they overlook Kandesh. There are many Cryst-al I'alacc, near London. He built a house 


westerly direction for two niile.s, with several tvind- 
ings, at one of which, on the northern face of 


M. S. S. B. al.v. Soc. Juurn. ; Peru. Ohs. ; Imp. Gaz. 
AJWAIN 8EEI). 


. Orj. 
. Hind. 
. Mahr. 
. rKiis. 


the rock, these caves have been excavated. This Aihub, . . . Auas. Az.ma, . . . Oi’j. 

ravine nowhere exceeds 400 yards from brink Juvani, . . Bi:nq. Ajwain, . . Hind. 

to brink, nor above 500 yards at its lK)ttoin. I.iovago, . . Eno. Ajnm, . . . Mahr. 

Ajunta town is quite a small place, walled, with Bi«h<.i.« .eed seed, Naii-khoah. . . Pkiis. 

gates, and a bridge. The natives call the caves In Hindustan, aj wain is the seed of tlio Pty- 
Yerrula, tlic same with those which Europeans call chotis ajowan, D. C. In the Bekhan it is the 
Ellora. They call them also Lena, and both b ruis name of Anethum sowa, or BishoiKsweeil. Khiiras- 
niean drawings or paintings. There arc 24 rnoii- sani ajwain is wholly difTerent, being tho seeds of 
asterics (Vihara) and 5 temples (Chnitya). T!ic the henbane, and poisonous. V. sylvestris, Uoyfe^ 
monasteries are usually square iii form, supported is the Arab Ajwain, called by the Persians Nan- 
by rows of pillars, witli cells (Griha) in the walls khoah, largely used as a carminative and in llatu- 
in all three sides. The largest temple is 044 feet lent colic, and, Honigberger states, in stoppage of 
by 41 j feet. They furnish a contiuuous narrative urine, I'tychotis ajowan seeds are very small, 
of BmUlliist art for 3O0 years, from about n.c. stalked, conical, ]x>inted, streaked with yellow 
200 to A.l). GOO- The back or end of the Chaitya stripes, and stalks of the seeds of a bright yellow. 


or temple cave is almost always circular ; 


Henbane seed is grey, not ribbed or streaked, 


r(K)fs are lofty and vaulted. Within the circular shape obscurely triangular, and llatWned, surface 
end of the «ivo stands the Baghoba or relic- rough and dotted. Jlal ajwain is Pimpinella 
holder, consisting of a cylindrical c.ise, supporting crinibi and Ptychotis coptica.^ Other scowls, 
a cupola (Garblia), which is surmountcMi by a e.s|>ecially of umbelliferous plants, are sold under 
wpiarc capital or tec (Toran), The paintings on both tho.se naiues. — O'Shunffhticssfj ; Flemimj ; 
the walls depict Buddha and his disciples ami Puulkuvr ; IJouli/hcj'tfcr ; IVnbU il. 


devoid's, with rej)resentatioiLs of - streets, pro- 
ce.Sbion», battles, the interior of houses, tlomestic 


AK. lliNM). Calotropis gigantea ; 0. procera. 
AKA are tribes who occupy the western ex- 


sceiufs, of love tiiid marriage and death, hnntsmen tremity of the hills which form tho northern bouii 


on horseback spearing tlie wihl buffalo, and .'inimals 
of every size. Woimai in groiij)S performing 


dary of Assam. The Aka or Hrusso are the only 
oceupants of the S(‘gmt^nt of the liill ct>untry lying 


limous austerities. 'I hev are the most complete north of the Bamuig district, between tho 


8eri(?8 of Bmhlhist caves in India, without any 
mixture of Brahmanism. They esea]K*d tlie oh- 


Baphla territory and Biitan. They arc known as 
two clans, — the Ilazari-khava ami the Kapas-chor, 


sei vation of the Mahomedans when thi'y inv'aded ur cotton thieves. The Aka only niimiKir alxiUb 


the Bekhan early in the 1 Ith century, and de- 
stroyed similar paintings in tho caves of ICllora. 
Some of the paintings refer to historical events. 


230 families, but they were, ueverthcless, for many 
years, the terror of the inhabitants of Chardwar, 
in the dLstriet of Barrang, and were notorious 


Gne large picture is 8Uj)j>osed to rejiresent the as the most daring marauders of tho frontier, 
introduction into Ceylon of Binldhisni, and all Tin* Aka dialects appear to belong to tho Alxir 
tho figures of men and women in it have only group, 85 words in Mr. Brown s list of 00 laiing 
short waist-cloths or kilts. Another large pictuni common to Aka and Abor, and prefixes (xjcurring 
represents the coronation of Siuhala, a Buddhist as in Al)or. Jauv. Jml. Arch.^ 1353 j iJaltou^ 
king. He is seated on a stool, crowned with a Kthnol. of ikmijaly p. 37 ; //a/>. Gazel. 
tiara, with necklaces, arndets, and bracelets of AKABA, a gulf at the N.L. p«irt of tho Red 
gold, and girls ore iKmring com over his shoulders. Sea; als<» the town there. 

Naked to the waist, he wears a stripc^ri dhoti, AKAKIA. Hind. A red stone brought to 
covering from the waist to the knee, with one end Ajinir from B(*hli, containing iron ; uwd there as 
t>asscd across his chest and over Ins h^ft shoulder; a tonic, in the dose of one tola. fop. p. 125. 

most of tho incu attendants are similarly clothed AKAKIAH. Arab, SpokenoflN*th by Hip- 
with dhotis reaching from tlie waist to the knee, poemtes and Bioscorides as Akakalis ; it is an 
The soldiers present, spearmen and foot and horse, extract from the fruit of the Acacia vora, or from 
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its leaves, which are pounded and the juice inspis- 
sated. The inspUsatra juice of the sloe, Prunus 
spinosa, is surotituted for the ancient Akakia. 
The Akakia is not now used in medicine of Europe. 

AKALI. These were armed Sikh devotees and 
fanatics, violent and ignorant. They were first 
eetablished the Guru Govind, the founder of 
the Sikh faith, and they zealously supported 
him against the innovations of the ascetic Byragi. 
Their Boonga or temple, on the side of the 
holy reservoir at Amritsar, is a fine building; 
but Akali are met with all over the Panjab, 
though chiefly in the Manja territory, between 
Lahore and the Gharra, where Tarantara is their 
chief town. A considerable number are settled 
at Nandair, on the banks of the Godavery, but 
are quiet and peaceable. In reality wealthy, they 
affect poverty and beg ; but in the time of the 
Sikh rule their begging was an insolent demand- 
ing, and as they were a bold ii'iited body who 
m^e common cause, and did not scruple to ex- 
pose their own lives or to make false accusations 
of crimes, these wild-looking men enforced their 
demands with an insolent mdependence, which 
those only could understand who have witnessed 
a band of drunken Akali, almost in a state of 
I nudity, brandishing their naked swords, and 
bawling out abusive and obscene language ; their 
power to enforce their demands, therefore, was 
very great. They particularly showered their 

S words on Europeans; and until Ran jit 
mastered them, even his life was several 
times in danger. Under the British rule, and 
with power to enforce toleration, they are never 
heard of. They would extort alms from chiefs I 
and others, by interdicting them from the per- 
formance of religious rites ; and a chief un- 
popular with the Akali, who made common cause 
with each other, risked his authority. Their 
name is derived from Akali-purusha, worship- 
pers of the Eternal, the word Akal being a com- 
pound of kal, death, and the privative a, 
meaning never-dying, or immortal. It is one 
of the epithets of the Deity, and is given to this 
class from their frequently exclaiming ‘ Akal, 
Akal,* in their devotions. They wear blue 

chequered dresses, and bracelets of steel round 
their wrists, which all Sikhs do not wear ; though 
it is indispensable for a Sikh to have HU;el about 
the person, and it is generally in the shape of a 
knife or dagger. They formerly initiated con- 
verts, and h^ almost the sole direction of the 
religious ceremonies at Amritsar. The Akali had 
a great interest in maintaining the religion an<l 
government of the Sikhs, ns established by Guru 
Govind, upon which their influence depended. 
They often went profusely armed, with half a dozen 
swords ; perhaps also a matchlock, and several 
steel discs on their turbans. — MamnCs Journeys; 
Mohun LaVs Journeys; History of the Punjab^ i. 
p. 180, 181; Steinbach^s Panjab Malcolm^a 
Sikfis^ p. 116 ; Wants Hindoos^ ii. p. 278-4 ; As. 
Res. vol. xi. ; AP Gregor^ History of the Sikhs^ i. 
pp. 81, 236, 237 ; Pers. Obscr. See Amritsar ; 
Banda; Boonga; Discs; Manja; Sikhs; Tarantara. 
AKAL-NAFZAH. Akab. Kuphorbium. 
AKA-PODWAL, a race in Malabar and 
Canara who follow the rule of Marumakatayam, 
or descent from mothers, the descensus ab utero 
of the Locrians, who drove the Sicilians out of 
a part of Italy. See Polyandry. 


AKAR-CHIKIT-MURAI. Maleal. A plant 
yielding an elastic gum. 

AKAR-KANTA. Hind. Alangium decapot- 
alum. 

AKARKARA. Hind., Pers. The roots of 
Anacyclus pyrethrum and A. oflicinarum ; also of 
Spilanthus oleracea, all applied in toothache, 
and probably derived from other plants in diffe- 
rent places. 

AKAR KOUF, a mound 10 miles north-west 
of Baghdad, on the west shore of a marsh 12 
miles long and 5 broad, and 12 to 16 feet deep, 
fed by the waters of the Euphrates, through the 
Saklawiah canal. The ruined pile is called by 
the Arabs Tal Namrud, and by the Turks Nam- 
rud Tapassi. Both these terms mean the hill, 
not the tower, of Nimrod ; and the term Akar- 
kouf, or Agargouf, mven by the Arabs, is in- 
tended to signify only the ground around it, — 
Porter's Travels^ ii. p. 281 ; Alignan's IVavels^ 
p. 102 ; McGregor. See Namrud. 

AKAR-PARSI. Mal. Asparagus racemosus. 

AKAR-WANGI. Mal. Andropogon muii- 
catus. 

AKAS. Arab. A hoop of a black colour, 

' worn by the Hodelyah Arabs to retain the 
dark -coloured square of cloth on the head. The 
outer rim is inlaid with pieces of delicately en- 
graved mother-of-pearl, rather larger than a 
shilling. — Hamilton's Sinai. Sec Ankal ; Arab. 

AKASA. Sansk. Ether, sky, space, ethereal 
space ; the inane or vacant space of Lucretius ; 
the fifth element of the Hindus ; it is applied to 
designate several plants, etc, 

Akasa Garuda gadda, Byronia epigoea, Rottl, ; 
B. glabra, R. iii. 725. 

Akasalinga, also Akosaliga, a form of the lingam. 

Akasam. See Acasanavi ; Hindu. 

Akasananchyayatana, in buddhism, the lowest 
of the incorporeal Brahma -lokos. 

Akawi Tamara, Fistia stratiotes, L. 

Akas-Bel or Amur Bauria, Cuscuta reflexa; 
literally sky plant 

Akjisa-Vulli, Cassyta filiformis. 

Akas-Diya, a lamp suspended in the open air 
by the Hindus, in the month Kartik. 

Aktisia, in the Bombay Presidency, land which 
de)>cnds on the natural rains. 

Ak.'is-Mukhi, from akas, the sky, and mukho, 
the face, ascetic mendicants among the saiva 
Hindus, who hold up their faces to the sky 
till the muscles of the back of the neck become 
contracted and retain that position. See Urdha 
bahu. 

Akas-Nim, Bignonia suberosa, Roxh. 

AKBAH, the Arab conqueror who overran 
the States of Barbary. * 

AKBAR, Jalal-ud-Din Mahomed Akbar, 
reigned in India from a.d. 1656 to 1605. Ho was 
grandson of the emperor Babar, and seventh in 
descent from Timur. He was the eldest son of 
the emperor Humayun, and was born at Amirkot, 
in the valley of the Indus, on the 14th October 
1542, while his father was a fugitive. Humayun 
regained the throne in 1555, and died by a fall 
from his library stairs a few months later. Akbar 
was handsome in person, courteous in manners, 
skilled in all manly exercises, and courageous to 
excess. He delighted to master unrulv horses 
and elephants, and was devoted to tiger-hunting. 
While yet a lad, he was kept under by his prime 
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minister, Bahram Khan, but he returned sud- 
denly to his palace from one of his hunting 
expeditions, and issued a proclamation taking the 
government into his own hands. On this Ikihram 
Khan raised an army, and attempted to seize the 
Panjab, but he was defeated, and pardoned by 
Akbar. By the time he attained the age of twenty- 
five years, Akbar had settled himself firmly on 
his throne; and in the course of his long reign 
he extended his sway over Rajputana, and from 
Afghanistan to Ahm^naggur in the Dekhan, and 
from the Suliman mountains on the west, to 
Bengal and Assam in the east. He was an en- 
lightened monarch; he introduced religious tolera- 
tion, and equal justice; encouraged literature, arts 
and science ; and the Ain-i-Akbari, or Insti- 
tutes of Akbar, a legislative work, was compiled 
under his orders. Prior to thi^ sovereign, of idl 
the dynasties that had yet ruled in India, that of 
the house of Timur was the weakest and most 
insecure in its foundations. The bouses of Ghazni 
and Ghor depended on their native kingdoms, 
which were contiguous to their Indian conquest ; 
and the Slave dynasties were supported by 
the influx of their countrymen. But though 

{ Inbar bad been in some measure naturalized in 
Cabal, the sef^aration of that country under 
Kamran had broken its connection with India, 
and the rival of an Afghan dynasty turned the 
most warlike part of its inhabitants, as well as of 
the Indian Mahomedans, into enemies Colonel 
Tod remarks (Rajasthan, i. p. 522) that it affords 
an example of the Hindu doctrine of the metem- 
psychosis, as well as of the regard which Akbar’s 
toleration had obtained him, that they held his body 
to bo animated by the soul of a celebrated Hindu 
gymnosophist ; in support of which, they say 
Akbar went to his accustomed spot of }>enance 
^pasya) at the confluence of the Tamuna and 
Ganges, and excavated the implements, viz. the 
tongs, gourd, and decr-skin, of his anchorite 
existence. Assuredly, says Elliot, a more extra- 
ordinary man never sat on the throne of India. 
Brought up as a Mahomedan, he was a rationalist 
and deist, and never believed anything, as he 
himself declared, that he could not un<lcrstand. 
The so-called Ilahi religion, which he founded, 
was pure deism mixed up with the worship of the 
sun as the purest and highest ernblcin of the 
Deity. Though Akbar himself could neither read 
nor write, his court was tlio home of literary 
men of all persuasions. Whatever book, in any 
language, promised to throw light on the pro- 
blems nearest to this emperor’s heart, he ordered 
to be translated into Persian. IxHKies, an adven- 
turous English merchant, visited Akbar’s court, 
and one of his four companions entered the em- 
peror’s service. Akbar abolished all arbitrary 
land taxes, and fixed the revenues according to 
the values of the different lands, — ‘ fallow,' ‘out 
of cultivation,’ ‘in rotation ; ’ ‘ best,’ ‘middling,’ 
and ‘bad lands,’ and ‘over-flooded lands.’ The 
Fasli or harvest era of Northern India has been 
traced to the year of Akbar’s succession to the 
throne, the 2d of Rabbi-us-Sani, A. ii. 963 — a.d. 
14th February 1656. It was in his reign that 
his physician, Budyn, intnxiuced the rhinoplastic 
operation for restoring the nose ; and he Ix’stowed 
on Budyn a jaghir at Kangra. The first mention 
of Thugs oc<*.ur8 in his time, for 500 were executed 
at Etawa. In his invaidion of Kashmir, he was 


opposed hy the warrior pastoral race of Gulu-wan. 
Akbar’s court was the most splendid that had 
ever been held in India, and ho expended liberally. 
In marching, the enclosure of his own tents 
occupied an area of full five miles in circum- 
ference. His favourite residence was at Futteh- 
pur Sikri, in the province of Agra. He instituted 
many public schools, abolished torture, did away 
with the capitatirn and pilgrim taxes, and 
reformed the laws. He arranged his empire into 
fifteen subahs or districts, — Kabal, Lahore, Multan, 
Dehli, Agra, Oadh, Allahabad, Ajmir, Gujerat, 
'Malwa, Behar, Bengal, KandOsh, Berar, and 
Ahraadnaggur. Each was ruled by a Subididar, 
with full military and civil powers, and a Dewan, 
nominated by the emperr>r ; each district had a 
foujdar, entrusted with the military duties and 
civil courts. Akbar had early to subdue a revolt 
of his own army, which he effected by an army 
of Rajputs under Todar Mull. His Afghan 
soldiery serving in Bengal subsequently revolted, 
and against them he sent his near relation, 
Man Singh, who, after twelve pitched battles 
and seventeen years of conflict, completely 
established Akbar’s authority there. Akbar’s 
brother-in-law, the raja of Jeypore, afterwards 
conquered Kashmir. In Akbar’s next efforts to 
curb the Yu8\ifzai and Khaibari highlanders 
around Peshawar, his army of 40,000, under his 
foster brother raja Berbul, was completely 
destroyed and Berb jl slain, and his subsequent 
efforts under Man Singh and Todar Mull only 
met witli a partial success. Akbar next annexed 
Sind and reconquered Kandahar, and after 25 
years of warfare, he was the undisputed possessor 
of the territories north of the Nerbuada. In 
A.D. 1573, he annexed Gujerat, Kashmir, and Sind, 
and parts of Afghanistan were subsequently added 
to the Moghul Empire. He married the daughter 
of the raja of Jeypore, a Rajput state. He early 
expressed a desire to become acquainted with 
Christianity. In 1578 he reetdved the Portuguese 
envoy, Cabral, from Goa, and bearing that an 
excellent priest wiis then living in Bengal, he sent 
for him to hold a public disputation with the 
Mahomedan mullaa. The accounts given by 
the Jesuits of an order issued by him in 1590 for 
the destruction of all mosques and minarets 
appears apocryphal ; but it seems established 
beyond doubt that a party of Christian mission- 
aries visited the country at his own express 
invitation. 

Aktwir died on the 13th October 1605. He is 
buried at Sikandia, five miles from Agra on 
the Dehli road. His is a small altar-tomb of 
white marble, in the centre of a 6<iuare area of 
about forty English acres, planted with trees. 
It is enclosed by an embattled wall with octagonal 
towers at the angles, surmounted by open pavilions 
and four very noble gateways of red granite, the 
principal of which is inlaid with white marble, 
and has four high marble minarets. The central 
building is a sort of solid pyramid, surrounded 
externally with cloisters, galleries, and domes, 
dimiiiishiiig gradually on ascending it till it ends 
in a square platform of white inarhlo, surrounded 
by mast elaborate lattice - work of the same 
material, in the o.entre of which is the small altar- 
tomb, carved with great delicacy and beauty. 
I’his is the tombstone. At the bottom of the build- 
ing, in a small but very lofty vault, is the real 
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tomb of this great monarch, plain and unadorned, 
but alBO of white marble. — Jlvlfcr, ii. p. 3^15-6 ; 

Rnjaslhonyh p. 824 ; Elliot^ Ilistori/ of 
p. 248; Mnrshvian ; J\ Ai'inlnius Va7nhery^ p. 
893 ; Elphinstone^ Jliid. of India. 

AKBAR NAMAH, a history of Akbars reign, 
partly written by his minister, Abul Fazl. 
AKCHEE. See Andkho. 

AKEE, Blighia sapida, a tree of west tropical 
Africa, cultivated also in the West Indies. The 
arillus which supports the seed is eaten. It is 
very wholesome; and from its soft, rich flavour 
has the appellation of vegetable marrow. It 
should be introduced into India. — Macfadyen. 

AKKEK. Peks. Cornelian ; clialcedony. 

AKEIi. PoiiT. Arenga saccharifera, Lahill, 

AKllA. llixN’D. A pair of grain bags used as 
panniers. 

AKIIAIj. Hind. A fifth of the heap after 
the corn is thrasluid out. 

AKHANDAM. Tel. Entire, not separated ; a 
lamp which is kept continually burning in a 
Hindu shrine. 

AKllAN JATRA, a Hindu cake festival, 

AKHARWAI, a division of the Kurini tribe. 

A-KHASSA REG 10, a region described by 
Ptolemy, the snowy land of Ladak. See Kha- 
changul. 

AKllAT. Hind, In the N.W. Provinces of 
Bengal, a portion of the crop paid to the village 
artisans. 

AKH BAR, from Klmbar. An. News, Akhbar- 
kaghaz, newspa[)cr. Khalassat-al-Akhbar, the 
summary of news, a work by Khond Amir. 

A Kill. Panj. Rubus llavns; R. fruticosus. 
Akhra is K. rotundifolius, and Akhreri is K. 
bifioruR. 

AKHIARI. Panj. Rosa macrophylla. 

AKlllRPCIIAR 8IIAMBAII. Hind. A fojist 
held amongst Mahoinedan.s on the best Wednesday 
of tiicir second mouth, SafTar. It took its rise 
from the circunustancc of their Prophet having 
rallied from his illness. He took a bath on the 
13th, and whilst drying his hair at the door of 
his house, he wiis accosted by an old woman 
thus : ‘ I am glad to see you well again ; this is 
the LonVs doing, therefore he shoidd be prai.sed.’ 
It is said that this remark prostrate* I Alahome*! 
once more. On the best Wetlne.s<lay of the month, 
he took anoUier bath, and, jdueking a mango leaf 
from a tree close by, Ik^ wrote on it the following 
sctvc'u short sentences from the Koran; — ‘Peace 
shall be the word spoken unto the righteous by a 
merciful Lord.’ ‘ Peace be on Noah among all 
created beings.’ ‘ J’eaco be on Abraham.’ 

‘ Peace be on Hoses and Aaron.’ ‘ Peace be on 
Elia.R.’ ‘I’e.'ice be on ye that have been goo*! ; 
therefore enter into Paradise, and remain tlierein 
for ever.’ ‘Peace be until the rising of the 
moon.’ After meditating a short while on them, he 
washed the leaf, and drank the water thus used. 
Mahomedans differ as to what he used in writing 
the above. Some alfirm that be wrote it with ink ; 
others, again, say he used rose-water. Every 
Mahoniedan on this festal day writes the seven 
sentences, selected by their Prophet from the 
Koran, on a mango leaf or on bread ; if tlie former, 
the writing is witshed off, and the water (called the 
‘water of peace’) drunk, but if the latter, the 
bread is eaten, because they believe that by this 
means peace and quietness, health and plenty, 


will exist in their families throughout the ensuing 
year. After this has been done, the Mahoniedan, 
according to his means, attires liimself in the 
finest and most costly apparel, perfumes his whole 
body with attar, gets some meat, rice, dholl, 
and cakes, etc., prepared, and distributes them 
to the poor in the name of their Prophet. The 
rest of the day is passed very gaily ; some of the 
richer classes have music and dancing, etc., while 
the pofirer have a little richer repast than usual. 
For thirteen days after this festival no Mahoniedan 
will leave his country or village to go to auotlier, 
because ill-luck will attend him. 

AKHLAQ-i-JALALI. This is one of the most 
celebrated Persian works on ethics. It was 
translate*! into English, among the publications 
of the Orientid Translation Society, by W. F. 
'rhompson. 

AK HOUND, the high priest of the Swat tribe ; 
any religious teacher ; a school master. 

AKIIOON-VVOON. Buum. A revenue assistant. 

AKH OR. Hind. Aralia Cachomirica. 

AKHOZYE, an Afghan tribe in the valley of 
Kahal. 

I AKHRA, the dancing-place of the Kol tribes. 

AKIIJtOT. Hind. Aleurites triloba; Juglans 
regia. 

AKI, tlie Lignum vita) tree of New Zealand ; it 
is the Metrosideros buxifolia; and is a rambling 
abrnb, climbing by means of its lateral roots to the 
higliest trees. It should be intro*luced into India. 

AKI BAT. AiiAii. Tlie end. Akibat-ba-Khair- 
bad, may the end be prosperous. 

AKINCHANYAVATANA, in Buddbism, the 
third of the incorporeal Brahma-loka. — y/an/y, 
p. -133. 

AKINDO, in Japan, a merchant. The Akindo 
were not permitte*! to ride on horseback. — lludij- 
son's Nagasahi^ p. 12. 

AKIT, a drink in use by the Arabs; but it has 
different names in all parl.s of Arabia, In the 
Hejaz it is known by the name of Mazir, as well 
as bit (a corruption of Akit). AVhen very sour, 
it is calle*! Sari bah, and when dried, without 
boiling, Jamidah. 'Fhe Ambs make it by 
evaporating the serous part of the milk ; the re- 
mainder is then formed into cakes or lumps witli 
the hand, an*’ spread upon hair-clotli to dry. 
Th*‘y eat it with clarifnal butter, and drink it 
*liss*jlved in water. It is consi*lered by the Arab 
a cooling and refreshing beverage, but boasts few 
attractions to t/he stranger. The Beluchi and wild 
Siiuliaii tribes call this preparation of milk krut 
or knrut, and make it in the same way as 
the Bedouin.s. Krut is perhaps the source of the 
English wonl curd . — Rnrtons Mccca^ i. p. 3fi2. 

AKKAD. An ancient race who occupied the 
mountaiuouH country of Elam, from which they 
entered Bahylonia. Before they left Elarn, they 
had invciitenl hieroglyphics; and the cuneif(»riii 
characters of Babylonia and As.syria are a de- 
generate*! hieroglyphics, as are also the modern 
Cdiinese chniacters. Akkadian tribes estiiblisbe.l 
themselves to the I'k of the S. parts of the Eu- 
plirates, between Koornah and the Karoon river, 
or even up to the Janistau range of mountains, 
'riie Akkiul ruled near the shores of the INTsian 
Guif, and are the I'arliest mentioned iu historic 
times who. navigated the Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean. Tli*‘y are HUi)i) 08 ed to have formed |iart 
of the Kiishitc race, who had colonics along the 
fiO 
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coasts from Bab-el-Mandeb to Malabar. The coast made by Hindus to Krishna ; also to Manes. It 
of the Persian Gulf was also the ancient home of is the supposed anniversary of the creation, 
their kinsmen the Canaanites, a part of whom AK8u, a district of Kashgaria at the base of 
became celebrated in after times under the name the AlaiJigh. Aksu town contjiined 12,000 houses, 
of the Phoenicians. It is situated at the confluence of the Aksu and 

AKKAD, in Gairo, a weaver of silk cord. Kokslual. Ite curtain has four gates. 

AKKUSIL Bkng. Rottlem laccifera. AK TAGH, a range of mountains forming the 

AKKYE, or Ryot Laut, the subjects of the boundary between the khanate of Bokhara and 
sea; a littoral race in Quedah, who Awell on the Khokand, running E and \V. 500 miles. — Tr. 
shores and islets of the Peninsula. See Kedah- AKU JEMUDII or Aku Cheinudu. Eupnorbia 

AKLBIlt. Hind. Datisca Cannabina and Del- nivulia, E. nereifolia, E. cattimamloo. 
phinium saniculaifoliuni. AKULMUIIT. Hind. Ciesiilpinia bonducclla. 

AKLIL-ul-M ALK. Au. Astragalus hamosns. AKUIilJ. Ti:l., Sing. Aku, in Tamil, Elle. The 
AKLIM. Ahau. A climate, a region. leaves u.sed by Hindus as platters. They are made of 

AKLU of Kaghan. Viburnum stellionum, the })lantain leaf, Wala-elle, Tam. ; Ariti aku, Tki.. ; 

Rich. ; also V. fastens. and l(‘aves of the Ikinyau tree, Mari aku, Tel. ; 

AKO-KHEJi, a subdivision of the Razai section Ali-elle, Tam. ; also of tlie Butea frondosa. 
of the Yusufzai of the plains. Th(;y are in the AIvlIND. Bkng (’alotropis gigantea, Brotvn; 
Peshawar district. — N. W. F. i. p. 87. and Calotropi.s Miacea. 

AKOLA. Hind. Alangium dccapetalum. AKU PAI’Rl KAM. Tkl. Leaves of Cinna- 

AKOLA, a town on both banks of the river momum eucalyptoides, Necs. The leaves arc used 
Morna, in Berar, in lat. 20"* 42' 15'^ N., au^l long, as a spice, and medicinally, 

77° 2' E., with a jxipulation of 12,2lflk It gives A KU8A LA, in Buddhism, demerit; constituent 
its name to a district of 2054 square miles, with a of a, privative, and karma . — llavdifst Ju^ytern 
population of 5211,913. From the village of Patur Momtehism., p. 433. 

on the west to near Nanda on the east, a distance AKUT-CIIUNI, small rubies or garnets, brought 
of nearly fifty mil(‘6, and about ten in breadth via Pali to Ajmir, and lued as an aphrodisiac; 
on both sides of the Puma river, are salt wells, one tola for two rupees. — Gcul. 7l/cd. 'J'op. p. 125. 
The best arc near Dahihantla. The shafts are 3 AKYAB, the chief town in Arakan, in lat. 
or 4 feet in diameter, lined with basket-work. 20° G' 45" N., and long. 92° 5G' 30" E., on the 
At 90 to 120 feet is a thick and strong band of right bank of the Keladyn, a ra]>id river. It is 
gritstone, through wliich, when pierced, water the seat, of a commissioner. The European part 
rushes up 15 or 20 feet. The water is drawn up, is beautifully laid out, and in 1872 it had 19,230 
and is exposed in salt-pans. The salt contabm bouIh, The Akyab district lies between lat. 20° 
diliquescent salts, which give it a bitter taste, and and 22° 19' N., and long. 92° 14' and 94° E., and 
spoil it for exportation. The district, since t)»e h;is an area of 5337 square miles, and a population 
13th century, when it was overrun by Ala-ud-Din of 276,071. The district is bounded on the N. 
(1294), has been chiefly un<lcr .Malnjinedan ruU‘. by Chittagong, AV. by the Bay of Bengal, S. by 
The last Hindu ruler, laja of I)(M>garli, in 1319 was Ramree i.slami, and by the Yournadoung moun- 
flayed alive. Besides the Hindus and Mahome- tains. The name is said to bo derived from a 
dans, depressed races, as tJie Piisi fowlers, and relic of Gautama, chilled Akyab-dau-kim, retained 
Mang and Jogi, are present. The Kunbi cultivators in a tem|>le. Its forests have valuable timber 
worshipatMahoraedan shrines. — Jinp.i/az.; P. Ob. trees, — Albizzia proceni, Diptcrowirpus alata, 
AKOMANO, a name of Ahriman. Lagerbtra^mia reginm, Strychnos nux vomica, and 

A KURA, a Hindu monasUTy. See Asthol ; Xylia dolabifonnis. The population is largely 
Math. Buddhist and Hindu. The Arakanesc seclude 

AKOlt KIIEL, a section of the Khatak. their women, and have early marriages. There arc 

AKRA or ANKRA. Hind. Vicia sativa. several tribes in the Arakan hill tracts. — Fivdiay ; 

AKRAIH, a clan of the Abdali tribe on the sea- Imp, Goz. ; Pers. Ohs. See Arakan ; Hill Tracts, 
coast to the west of Aden. Bir Alunid is their AK-YAU. BrK.M. Wood-aloes 

sole village. They have a high reputation for AL. Akab. Pronounced and often written 

courage. in the Roman letters el, and ill, and ii. It is the 

AKRI. Hind. AVithania coagulans, Aksan definite article ‘ the,’ as Al-Koran, the Koran, 
is AV. somnifera. AL, of Kauawar. Cucurbibi maxima, JJuch. 

AK-HOBAT, a pass near Bamian ; the town is AL. Hind. Morinda citrifolia. 
about lat. 34° 42' N., and long. G7° 41' E. AL, in Kabal, a fabulous, preternatural being, 

AKRUR-ESWARA, the modern Aklcsar, on resembling a woman of twenty years of age, tho 
the Nerbudda, opposite Bharoch ; its name is from ghoul of Persia and Turkey. Persian women 
a, privative, and krura, cruel. attribute the disasters of parturient women to her 

AKSIIATA or Ach - Chuta. Mahr. Rice malevolence . — RurtoFs Sindh, p. 
grains, coloured with saffron or vermilion, placed ALABASTER. 

on the forehead of an idol; also on tho fore- Marmar abyad, . Akah. Alabastro, ... It. 

heads of a Hindu bride and bridegroom at their Alabatre, . . . Fu. Alabastritea, . . I^t. 

marriage. — W. AiabastroB, . . Gu. , 8 f. AlabuHtrum, . . ,, 

AKSHAYA. Sansk. From a, privative, and A village called Alabastron, in Egypt, gave its 
kshi, to decay. Akshaya Lalita, the 7th of Bbadra name to this mineral. It is a hydrous sulphate 
(August — September), when a festival is cele- of lime in a peculiar crystalUno state, sometimea 
brated by Hindu women in honour of Siva quite pure, sometimes containing small quantities 
and Durga, Akshaya-patra, a beggar’s platter, of carbon or iron. When pure it is of spotless 
Akshaya Tritiya, the third lunation of the light white, and in texture and colour is almost 

half of Vaisakha, April — May, when offerings are imrivalled amongst minerals. It is found to a 
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lar<;o extent in T/>wer perhaps this is 

nlhirli.Hl to ill 2 Kin^rs xxi. l.‘h It is saiil occur 
in the Boo^teo hills near Jacohabatl, aiirl in 
Afghanistan in the ijimnies of MaiiJan. It is not 
known to occur in Hritish India, the images of the 
Burmese being from a carbonate or granular car- 
lioimto of lime, though <!onnnonly called alabjiator, 
and known in Europe as oriental alabaster ; it is 
a stalactitio or stalagniitic carbonate of lime, of 
tlio same hardness as marble, and used for similar 
purposes, and is found of all shades, from white 
to brown, and BOinetimea veined with coloured 
zones. The magnificeut Jielzoni sjircopbagus, 
purcliasod by Sir John Soane for 1000 guineas, 
and exhibited at bis iniifte.um, is of stalagmite. 
The finest alabasters are from near Volterni in 
Tuscanv, between Cecina and Leghorn. An in- 
ferior kind occurs near Derby in England, at 
Montmartre near Paris, and in the Tyrolese, 
Swiss, and Italian Alps . — Mason ; Tomlinson, 

AV ABBAS. This race, called the Abbassides, 
reigned as khalifs in Baghdad from a.d, 749-50 
to A.D. 1258-59, when Baghdad was besieged and 
taken by Hulaku, the grandson of Chengiz Khan, 
and its reigning khalif, Miiatasem, put to death. 
They derived their name and descent from 
Abbas-ibn-Abd-ul-Mutalib, a ^mternal uncle of 
Mahomed (56G-652). Ibrahim, the fourth in 
descent from Abbas, supported by the province of 
Khoi-asan, obtained several successes over the 
Ummeid armies, but was Uken prisoner and put 
to death by the khalif Menvan, a.d. 747. Ibrahim’s 
brother, Abul Abbas, assumed the title of khalif, 
and a victory near the Zab river, a.d. 750, 
secured his jiosition. He was named Us-Suffah. 
His brother and svicceasor, Al-Mansur, born at 
Homaima in Syria, a.d. 713, succeeded the 
khalif Us-Saffah a.d. 753. He laid the founda- 
tion of the town of Baghdad ; he established 
schools of medicine and law ; he gave much 
of his time to the study and advancement of 
astronomy; translations were commenced of the 
works of the ancient Greek writers on mctapbyBics, 
mathematics, astronomy, and medicine; and the 
first known lunatic asylum is said to have been 
established by him. He died a.d. 776. His 
grandson was Harun-ur-Itashhi, known through- 
out Europe for his valour, his love of justice, 
his zeal for literature and the arte, and his en- 
couragement of commerce, though guilty of many 
cruel tyrannical acts. He ruled from a.d. 786 
till a.d. 809. He placed all public schools under 
John Mesue, a Nestorian Christian; Manik and 
Saleh, two Hindu medical men, were his personal 
physicians; and Manik translated into Persian 
from the Sanskrit a treatise oii poisons. Ul-Mamun, 
his son, after a brief contest, 8uccecde<l to the 
khalifat, and the twenty years of his reign, from 
A.D. 813 to 833, formed an important epoch in 
the history of science and literature. He loundetl 
colleges and libraries at Baghdad, Kufa, Basra, 
and Nesabur. He built observatories ; Syriiiu 
physicians and Hindu mathcmaticuins and astro- 
nomers lived at bis court; and works on astronomy, 
mathematics, metaphysics, natural philosophy, ami 
medicine were translated into Arabic from the 
Sanskrit and from the Greek. The brief period 
of forty-seven years of tlie reigns of Harun-ur- 
Rasliid and his son Ul-Mamun, was a period of 
great prosperity ; but that of Ul-Mamun was the 
Augustan age. During the khalifat of Makhtadar 


(aji. 319 — A.D. 931), in consequence of a patient 
having been killed by an ignorant practitioner, a 
law was iMVRsqd that no one should oe allowed to 
pnictisc medicine until he had been licensed to do 
BO by the chief physician. Their ruin was hastened 
by their body-guard, which the khalif Mustasem 
had formed (833-812), and succeeding khalifs 
became mere puppets in their hands. Mustasem, 
the reigning khalif, was slain by Hulugu, 20tli 
February 1258. — Thomas' Prinsep, p. 304; Bal- 
four's Eminent Medical Men, See Barmicides. 

ALABELA? a variety of the chank shell. 

ALABU, Bkng. ; Alabuvu, Sansk. ; or Anapa 
Kaya, Tkl. Lagenaria vulgaris, Ser. 

ALACHA. PusiiT. A Kabali silk trouser piece, 
used to make pai jamas. 

ALACHANDALU,al8oBobbarlu. Tel. Doli- 
chos Sinensis, L, ; and D. catjang. 

ALACIIATA, also Talantu tige. Iporaoea 
dentata, Willdc ; I. chrysoidca, W. 

ALADDIN, properly Ala-ud-Din, meaning 
Glory of the Religion. This is the hero of a Persian 
tale inserted in the English copy of the Arabian 
Nights. It is not in the Arabian version of the 
Alif Laila. The opening of this story partakes in 
the highest degree of imaginative sublimity. AVe 
are introduced to a magician, conscious of the 
existence of but one living being able to assist 
him in the acquisition of a wondrous lamp ; and, 
to ascertain the whereabouts of this mortal, he 
applies his ear to the ground, and, among all the 
footsteps which at that moment are tormenting 
the surface of the earth, distinguishes those of 
one particular child, playing six thousand miles 
away in the streets of Baghdad. 

ALA DEL. SiNGii. Artocarpus hirsuta. 

ALAGILI-GHITSA. Tel. Crotalaria verrucosa. 

ALAGIRI MALEl, a mountain twelve miles 
N. of Madura, in the S. of India, about 1000 feet 
high and 10 or 15 miles long. It is composed 
entirely of avanturine quartz or micaceous sand- 
stone ; some parte have ripple marks. 

A LAI K A uHETTU. Tel. Memecylon rami- 
florum. 

ALAKA, on Mount Meru, the Himalayan 
residence and capital of Kuvera, the Hindu god of 
riches, unmatched for its lovely Gandharva girls, 
who deck themselves with 

* The amaranth, bright glory of the spring, 

The lotus gathered from the summer flood, 

Acacias taught around their brows to cling ; 

The jasmine’s fragrant white their locks to stud ; 

And bursting at thy rain the young Kadamba bud.’ 

ALAKH, the cry or call of the Gadara beggars. 
Alakhnami, a class of Saiva mendicants, wor- 
shippers of the Alakshya, the indefinable gal, 
from a, privative, and nama, a name. See Gadara ; 
Sanyasi. 

ALAKNANDA is a mountain stream in the 
Garhwal district of the N.AV. Provinces. It is 
formed by the junction of the DhauU with the 
Sarasvvati, one of the streams deemed sacred by 
the Hindus. It rises in the snowy ranges of the 
Himalaya. It is one of the main upi>er waters of 
the Ganges. It receives in its course the Bhagi- 
rathi. Each of the points where it meets a confluent 
is considered holy, and forms a station in the pil- 
grimage which Hindus make to Himachal Ala- 
kananda in Sanskrit is, alaka, light, and ananda, joy. 

ALA Id MARA. Can. Tonninalia chebula. 

ALAM. A HAD. A state or condition, also a 
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rcf^ion of the world. 1'lierc are, in Mahomcdaii 
belief, nmny worlds. Mahonietl, describing the 
creation, says, ‘ God said, I was a hidden treasure, 
and I desired to become known ; ’ and by the 
instrumentality of the w'ord Be, the universe 
came into being. It is recognised as the Alam- 
i-Bufla and Alam-i-ala, the lower and upper worlds. 

ALAM. Arau. a flag, a llagstafT, a standanl, 
a prop, a Iwinncr ; the banner of Hafian and Husain,* 
CJirried in procet^sion in the Maharram festival. 
Alam-lmrtlar, a standard-bearer. 

A LAM AN. Tuuki. A raiding party of Turko- 
mans ; a foray. ' 

ALA MAKAM. Tam. Ficus indiciu 

ALAMBAGH, at Lucknow; a palace in a 
beautiful park, belonging formerly to the royal 
family of Oudh. A victory was here gained by 
General Outram over the rebel soldiery, during j 
the mutiny, on the 16th January 1858. 

ALAMGIR, a title assumed by two emperors 
of Dchli. Aurangzeb took it on proclaiming him- 
self emperor of India; and it is that by which he 
is known in Indian history, and in all regular 
documents; but some of his own countrymen and all 
Europeans call him Aurangzel). He was the thinl 
son of the emperor Shah Jalian ; he was born 
about the year 1619 (1614?), nscended the throne 
20th August 1668, and died at Ahm.adnaggur, in 
the Dekhan, on the 2l8t February 1707. See 
Aurangzeb. Alamgir ii. was declared emperor in 
July 1754 (a.h. Shaban 1167). He was one 
of tlie princes of the blood, whom Ghazi-ud-Dia, 
grandson of Asof Jah, raised to the throne, after 
he had deposed the emperor Ahmad Shall, and 
blinded him and his mother. 

ALAMPRA, a Bunnesc monarch, who, in 1755, 
founded or ro-built Rangoon. 

ALAMUT, a bare, steep, solitary rock, 32 
miles from Kasvin, and 63 miles N.W. from 
Teheran. It is celebrated as having been the 
fortress of Hasn-us-Sabah, commonly known as 
Shaikh -ul-Jabal, the redoubted chief of the Assas- 
sins — the Old Man of the Mountain of the crusaders. 
The ridge on which the castle is placed is about 
300 yaxds in length from E. to W., and at the 
top not 20 yards broad. The height is about 
200 feet, except in the west, where it falls to 100 
feet It is a place of great strength. The vicinity 
of the rock is a dreary solitude, but the view from 
the summit is very fine, embracing nearly the 
whole of the valley of Alamut and all the high 
mountains by whicli it is ciicloscd. It is some- 
tinu^ callewl Al-mowut, also Allahamout, the latter 
word meaning eagle’s nest in the language of the 
province. — Van JIamnwr; Shcil; Malcolm^ quoted 
hy APG^m/ur, p. 18. See Hasan-us-Saliah. 

ALANDADI ? a class of slaves in Tamil 
countries. 

A LANG. Bf-NO. An embankment. 

ALANG-ALANG. Malay. A grass growing 
in all the uiiwooded parts of the Archi|x;iago ; a 
species of Impenita. 

ALANGHJM HECAPETALUM. Lnm. 

A. hoxapetuluin, liuxh. FI. ii. p. ri02 ; Imiu. 

A. toiDcntusum, D. C. 

Bagh-aukra, . . Brno. Ankuluinu, . . . Sanhk. 
AiiiHanili rnara, . Can. AnktJa, Aiikotlia, „ 
Kop.aata, ... „ Nico-chaka, . . „ 

Akola, AkarkaiiU, Hind. Kepaatta, . . . 8iNO. 

Ankulo, Ankul, . Mahu. Alangi, .... Tam. 
Aiigolam, . . Malkal. Uduga, UUugu, . Tkl. 
Kara oiigolam, . ,, 


This is a small tree or shrub. It is an excellent 
fuel pjaut for locomotives. It is found in rocky 
places in the hotter and dryer parts of Ceylon, 
throughout the Peninsula of India, in Gujerat on 
the Bombity aide, in the Khassya hills, in Assam 
up to the base of the Himalaya, in Burma, the 
Malay Peninsula, and in Cochin-China. The wood 
is said by Dr. Roxburgh to be beautiful, and Dr. 
Wight found it to sustain a weight of 310 lbs., but 
it wan ^8 size. Captain Heddome describes it as 
furnishing an ornamental, beautiful wood, the tree 
attaining a fair size in the forests of the Godavery 
and Circars. The wood is said to be peculiarly 
sonorous ; and in Ganiam the leading bullock has 
a bell of it, termed * lodokc,’ round its neck, the 
sound being heard to a great distanoe in the 
jungle. The astringent fruit is eaten by the 
natives ; its roots are aromatic, and used in native 
medicine in snake-bites. Alangium glandulosum, 
77«e., is a small tree of the Central Province of 
Ceylon, luid grows at an elevation of 2000 to 4000 
feet. — Mr. Jaffrey; Drs. Hogch.^ Wight^ Gibson^ 
Voigt; Mr. Elliot; M. E. J. Rep. ; Mr. Rohde; 
IheJ'nl Plants; Captain Heddome; Thwaites^ En. 
PI. Zrgl. ii. p. 153. 

ALAN KHAN, grandson of Chengiz Khan, and 
better known by the name of Hulaku. — He com- 
pleted the conquest of Persia, end afterwards took 
Baghdad, putting to death the last of the once 
powerful khalifa in a.h. 666 (a.d. 1258-9). He 
abo employed hb forces in extirpating the As- 
sassins, well known in the annals of the crusades. 
See Hasn-us-Saba ; Luristan. — IMnscp^a Tibety p.8. 

ALAOS, a tributary of the Ganges, and the 
ancient Palabrotha was built at the junction. 
The Alaos was also called the Erranaboas or 
Eranoboas. 

ALA PALA. Tel. Porgularia |>alllda, W, 

ALAR A, a brahman who attached himself to 
Buddha. 

AL ARAB al ARABA, pure Arabs, the de- 
scendants of Kahtan or Joktan, the sou of Ileber. 

AL-ARAF. Arab. A boundary ; the Mahomc- 
dan purgatory between paradise and hell. 

ALARANJI. Tel. Convolvulus parviflorua. 

ALARANTU. Tel. Rostellaria diffusa, Neee. 

AL ARIM, a great tank or artificial lake which 
was formed in Arabia, but which burst in tlie 
Ist or 2d, or early in the Sd, century of the 
Christian era. Eight tribes tlum abandoned the 
locality. The bursting is noticed in the Koran ns 
the Sail-ul-Ariin. 

ALASALE, or Koriti Chettu. Tel. Pleco- 
spermum spi nosum. 

ALA SAN DI. Kar. Dolichos catjang. 

ALASE GANA MARA. Can. Artocarpus 
integrifolia. 

ALAT-CHANDUL. Beng. Mcthonica su- 
perba. 

ALATHI, a titular designation ap]>licd to the 
Pshrodi caste of Travancorc. 

ALA-ud-DlN, of the Glior dynasty, overthrew 
Bahram and destroyed Ghazni. Ho gave it up to 
three, some say seven, days of fluini;, slaughter, 
and devastation. All the superb monuments of 
the Ghaznavi kings were domoIishcNl, except the 
tombs of Mahmud, Masaud, and Ibrahim. He has 
been n.amed by Mahomedans, Jahan-soz. * burner 
of the world.’ Ho died a.d. 1156 (A.II. 551), 
after an eventful reign of four years. 

ALA -ud- DIN, emperor of Dchli, was the 
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nephew and successor of Jalal-ud-Din. Ala-ud- 
Diii was t)io leader of the first Mahoinedan 
invaders of the Dekhan, and took <he road of the 
Vindhya mountains somewhere near Chikaldaln 
He took Dco^nri, the modern Dowlatabad, about 
A.D. 1294, and returned to Dchli, where he pro- 
cured the assassination of his uncle. In a.i>. 
11109 he annexefl Gujerat, from whicli the Hindu 
ruler fled, and Ala-ud-I)in carried off Kaula Devi, 
the raja’s wife. Her daughter, Dewala Devi, who 
remained with the raja, had bc( n long sought by 
the son of Ram Deo, reja of Deogiri, but the 
father had withheld consent to allow his daughkir, 
a Itajputni, to ally with a Mahratta chief, and 
idtimately she was seiztul at Kllora by Ala-ud- 
Din's soldiers, and married to the king’s eldest 
son. Ala-ud- Din’s general was Malik Kafur. 
Ala-u<l-Din died a.d. lillG (Orme says a.d. 1.‘117). 
In A.D. L109, when he took Clietore, the females 
immolated themselves. Their funeral pyre w;is 
lighted in t))e great subterranean retreat. This 
horrihlc rite is termed the Johur. He was one 
of the moat vigorous and warlike sovereigns who 
have occupi(‘<l the throim of India. He took 
Anliulwara, Dhar, Avanti, Dcogdri, the seats of the 
8olanki, the l^rainaia, tiic Ruriliara, and the Tak, 
and with these the entire Agnicula race w.us over- 
turned for ever by him. — VW, i. 2(»5; Atarshmciv. 

ALA-ud-DIN ALL bin AUUL HAZIM ul 
KORESHI ibn NAFIS, who died a.d. 1288, 
wrote iii Arabic an epitome of the Qanun of 
Aristotle, which he styled Mtijiz ul Qanun fi’t 
Tibb, the Principles of Medicine. 

ALA-ud-DIN MASAIID was king of Deldi in 
1241-1240, when a Mongol invitsion of Bengal 
occurred. Ferishta says it is supposed that they 
entered by the same route wiiich wa.H followed 
by Mahomed Bakhtiyar Khiiji when he invad(‘d 
Cathay and Tibet from liengal, and when forced 
to retreat, he hful not perhaps got beyond tlie 
Assam valley. — }'«/<?, Cathdy^ Ixxv'. 

ALAU8A TOLI, Car. ami I V//., a fish of thesca.s 
of Penang, Malay Peninsula, Singapore, Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra, Pondicherry, Cauvery, Bombay. 
Total length, 1 ft. G in. Like A. ilisha in Bengal, 
the Trubu, A. toli, is denominated shad or sable- 
fish. Both are, however, somewhat oily, very 
rich, and bony. Alaus<a toli forms in the Indian 
Archipelago a distinct and iniportaut branch of 
fishery, principally for the wike of its roe. The 
fishery is proUably quite inexhaustible, and might 
unquestionably be prodigiously improved by Euro- 
|M3an skill and industry. The quantity of fish 
caught yearly amounts to between 14 and 15 
millions. The Trubu, about a cubit long, is taken 
in three and four fathoms Avater on a mud bank. 
About 300 boats are engaged at all seasons in the 
fishery, with the exception of four days during dead 
neap tides. I'lie roes are an article of trade sea- 
ways, and the dried fi.shcs are sent into the interior 
of Sumatra. The raja of Siak draws a revenue 
from this fishery of 72,000 guilders yearly, receiv- 
ing a certain duty upon the quantity taken. In 
the Malayan markets the roc is called Telur ikau, 
the fish roe par exedknee. Like the prepara- 
tion of fermented fish and shcll-fish, Balachan, 
it is largely used by the Malays and Chinese to 
season and make their food palatable, and it is no 
less a favourite relish with Europeans. The fresh 
roe is thoroughly salted, and next partially dried, 
so as to retain a slight moisture, in w hich state 


I it is by hundreds closely packed in casks, and 
thus experted. In the Malayan Sottlcmrtfita the 
price is from 3 to 4 Spanish dollars per hundred. 
The dealera there exjjort considerable quantities 
to China, after having taken the precaution to 
repack tlie rocs between layers of salt, and to 
sprinkle them with arrack. To dress them, they 
are soaked for al/out half an hour in water, and 
then fried. As the roe appears in commerce, it 
is of an elongated flat shape, measuring from 
G to 8 inches in length, about 2 in breadth, and 
three-quarters of an inch in depth, of a <leep 
amber colour. The single eggs are larger than 
those of A. ilisha. — IF. T. Lacis^ Kaq.; Moovy 
Nofievs nf the Indian ArchipeUajo^ ctc.y p. 29. 

ALAVAN'l'AR, a Bhatta Brahman, known by 
bis poetical version in Tamil of the Sanskrit 
Gnana Vashistha, which is considered the stand- 
I ard work on Wnlantism in South India. 

I ALAVI, any descendant of Ali, cousin and 
I son-in-law of Mahomed, by other wivc‘8 than 
Fatima, Mahomed’s daughter. Fatima’s children 
arc termed Sytid, or ‘ lord ’ (pi. Saadat, fern. 
Syudani) ; children by the other wives arc dcsig- 
naU^d Alavi Syud. 

ALAWA. Tkl. Aquila fulvcscona, 6Vny. 

ALATA. Sansk. A dwelling, a place of 
abode ; from a, privative, and alaya, to dis- 
solve. Himalaya, the abode of snow. Dewal, a 
temple, is from deo, deity, and alaya, a house. 

AL-AZHAR, the great collegiate mosque at 
Cairo. 

ALBA ARBOR, the Cajapiiti tree, 

AL-BATDAWI, a commentator of the Koran. 

ALBANIA. The Albanians of Asia are sup- 
po5:ed by M. Ruflin to have foriiie/l the l.».'usi8 of 
the present A fgliana. He says that they were a 
warlike peo})le, known jis Aghvan or Avghan, hut 
in c(nise(]uence of tlieir numerous revolts they 
were transferred from one extremity of Persia 
to another, and driven into Khorasan. — Bunsen; 
C/icstny; BKi ton\s Meccxiy i. p. 199. 

ALBAN T ISLANDS are a few miles to the 
south-east of Cape York, the north-east extremity 
of Australia. The natives of the north -ejistcrn 
parts of Australia are less friendly to strangers 
than the other tribes of this continent, which was 
confirmed by the ma.ssacro of Mr. Kennedy and 
the greater portion of his party, when exploring 
the country between Rockingham Bay and Cape 
York. — Jour. Jnd. Arch. 

ALBATEGNIUS, an Arab prince who stated 
the procession of the equinoxes to be 1* in sixty - 
six years. Sec Astronomy. 

ALBATROSS. Several birds with this name 
are familiar to all voyagers in the southern seas; 
the common albatroas, Diomedea exulans, being 
very numerous. I), fuliginosa, Lath.y and D. 
chlororynchus, Lath.y are also met with. Mari- 
ners distinguish them by familiar names. D. 
exulans is the wandering albatross; D. spadicca 
is the gre(;u-bill or Nelly of sailors ; D. chloro- 
rynchus, their Mollyinaux or yellow-bill ; and D. 
fuliginosa, the sooty albatross. 

ALBERT N’YANZA, a lake in Central Africa, 
140 miles long and 50 miles broad. It was seen 
by Captfiin Speke in 18G3, and in 1875-76 was 
circumnavigated by M. Gessi, a member of Colonel 
Gordon’s staff. 

ALBICORE, the Scomber thynnus, Linn.^ an 
inhabitant of the southern seas. The back is 
G4 
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briffht purple with a golden tint, belly silvery, investigator, and an able linguist. The nature 
with a play of iridescent colours, and with large and origin of rivers, their flow, their tides, their 
and silv^ eyes. It is in length from 3 to 6 feet, annual rise and fall, are facts well known to and 
The albicorc, bonito, and dolphin often follow a accurately explained by him. It is, indeed, truly 
ship for a considerable time. Bennett (i. p. 42) astonishing to read his explanations of these pheno- 
mentions that an albicore, with a mark on its nuena, in almost the very words of modern science, 
b^k, was first seen in lat. 8° N,, and followed He introduces one statement of the law of gravi- 
his ship to lat. 1 1® S., a distance of 840 miles. tation as though it were well known to the scholars 
AL BILADURl, author of Fatah -ul-Baldan. of his time, asserting that his remarks about the 
His name was Ahmad, son of Yahya, r/.w. flow of water, etc., will never be evident to the 

ALBINDA. Hind. Citrullus fistulosus, ; vulgar ^unless they study physical sciences, and 
C. vulgaris, var. flexiiosa. learn that the water moves towards the centre of 

ALBINO. This variation from natural colours the earth, and to anyplace which is nearest to the 
is met with frequently in all Asiatic countries, centre.’ This is Newton’s law of gravitation in 
and when occurring in man it is more noticed the very words in which it is generally found in 
than amongst the fairer races of Europe, because modern school-books. Al Biruni very clearly sets 
of the contrast it offers with those around them, forth the causes of constant and intermittent 
and because of the scant apparel in use. Albino springs, and is not less precise in his explanation 
men or women are not regarded with any peculiar of the action of a syphon, and points out the 
feelings, being familiar to all ; but in Asia, albino effects produced by the pressure of the atmosphere 
elephants, buffaloes, monkeys, and crows are also on water. Al Biruni explains that the tides are 
met with. White crows with pink eyes, also caused by the moon revolving ‘ from one certain 
white deer, occur in Tipperah ; ^bino crows are point of her cycle back to the same, or from the 
not uncommon in Malabar, and albino monkeys in sun to that point. Thus the flow is the strongest 
Ceyion ; but a kind of white monkey of Ceylon in the first half of the lunar month, and weakest 
has been said not to be albino, though doubtless in the second half. Besides, also, the sun has an 
so ; and one of the titles of the king of Burma is influence upon this.’ He mentioned the disappear- 
Lord of the White Elephant. The albino elephant ance from Ceylon of the pearl oyster, ana their 
of the king of Siam, seen in 1881 by Carl Boch, appearance at Sofala, in the country of the Zends, 
was of a pinkish-grey colour. When the Brit 'sh — TennenVs Ceylon. See Pearls, 
took po8S(!8sion of Kandy in 1803, they found ALBIZZIA, a genus of plants of the natural order 
five beautiful milk-white deer in the palace ; and Fabaceae. It includes many plants formerly 
others have since been seen in Ceylon. An albino arranged under the genus Acscia. A. bigemina, 
deer was cauglit in 1845 at Macassar, and a grey F. v. Mueller., is a tree of Nepal, Sikkim, and 
one at Antipi, near Batavia, in 1840. The Ceylon, up to 4000 feet. A. julibrissin, /)ura 2 .viwi, 
ordinary doraesticjvted buffalo frequently is an is a favourite ornamental tree from the Caucasus 
albino. to Japan, grown for shade. A. lucida, Benth.y 

AL BIRUNI, the surname of Abu Rihan, author is a timber tree of Darjiling Terai, and A. mollis, 
of the Asar-ul-Bakaya, or Vestiges of the Past, a Cmu., is a plant of Kaghan. — Von Mueller, 
Chronology of Ancient Nations, which he wrote ALBIZZIA AMARA. Botvin, 

A.D. 1000— A.H. 390-1. He was a native of Khiva, Mimosa amam,JJox6.ii. 548. AcacU amara, JFiZWe. 
but wrote his book probably at Herat, after his ,, pulchclla, „ „ Wightii, Graham. 

country had passed under the rulers of that dis- Bol karabi, . . , Can. Sbekram, . . . Tam. 
trick This central position gave him access to Lallye, .... Mab. Nalla renga, . . . Tel. 
many nationalities, and enabled him to understand Narlingi, . . Tam., Tel. „ regu, ... ,, 

the systems of computing time in use among the This tolerably large tree grows in the north of 
Jews, Syrians, Greeks, the Nestorian and Melekite Ceylon, and throughout the Peninsula of India. 
Christians, the Egyptians, Babylonians, Zoroas- It has a maximum height of about 30 feet, seldom 
trians, Indians, the heathen and Mahomedan exceeding five or six feet of girth. The wood is 
Arabs, theBukhariotsand theKhivans. Al Biruni dark brown, mottled, and very handsome, strong, 
appears to have busied himself particularly with fibrous, and stiff, close grained, haid, and durable, 
the Jewish and the Zoroastrian ti^itions ; but he and superior to sal and teak in transverse strength 
was singularly impartial in his investigation. The and direct cohesive power. It is much used by 
main object of his book is ^ to fix the duration of the natives for building purposes, beams, etc., and 
kings’ reigns ; ’ and to do this, lists of all the royal in the construction of carts and ploughs, and makes 
houses of ancient nations are brought together, and excellent f uol, and was most extensively cut for the 
a strict investigation instituted into the chronolo- locomotives in the Salem district and along the 
gical systems appropriate to each, for the purpose Bangalore line. The natives use the leaves for 
of reducing them idl to some common b^ment washing their hair. The trw grows most rapidly 
upon which a universal history could be built. as coppice. — Drs. JRoxb.., Wight^ and Gibson ; Afr. 

Al Biruni wrote in Arabic, and the manuscript Fergusson; Beddome^ FI, Sylv, p. 61. 
copies of his book are rare and exceedingly difficult to ALBIZZIA ELATA. Graham, 

read. He supplies us with many curious notices of Acacia elata, Graham, \ Mimosa elata, Boxb., WaU, 
thoBuddhi8t8,Manich8Ban8,Zoroa8trian8, the Veiled Seet; Thaeet-thaa, Burm. Baro, .... Pawj. 
Prophet, the founder of the belief in the coming Chickui mara, . . Can. Karoo, . of N.W. Paov. 
of Mahdi, the strong sect of Zakariyya, and other Dhoon siris, . . Panj. ToUa Sopara, . . Til. 
less known but highly interesting sects, both Safed 

Muslim and Christian. Al Biruni was an excellent This very handsome large tree mrows in Ceylon, 
mathematician, with an exact and scientific mind, is pretty common in Sunda and Canara, above 
possessing a large share of critical acumen, free ana below the ghats; occurs in the Godavery 
from prejudice and bigoti'y, a truth-loving, patient forests, in Tavoy, Mergui, and Amherst, on the 
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ALBIZZIA LEBBEK. 


ALBIZZIA STIPULATA. 


banks of the Irawadi and Ataran ; is plentiful in 
Pegu and Tounglioo ; grows in Assam, the N.AV. 
Provinces, Dehra Doon, Kamaon, and the Pan- 
jab. Dr. Brandis says tliis Burmese wood may, 
at a future time, become an important article of 
trade, the heart-wood being strong and durable, 
and less heavy than that of most trees of same 
family ; but the proportion of sap-wood is large. 
It is used by the Burmans for bridges and house 
posts. Breaking weight, 2.00 lb.s. A cubic foot 
weighs 42 to 6.5 lbs. In a full-grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 40 feet, and average girth, measured 
at G feet from the ground, is 10 feet. It sells at 
12 annas per cubic foot. — Drs. Brandis^ Cal. 
Kx. Cat. of 18G2, Jioxh.^ M'Cltllaiuf db.^toiiy 
Voif/ty Stewart; Captains Dance y Bed dome ; Messrs. 
T Itnmpsony Ferr/usson. 

AIJUZZIA LEHBP]K. Benth. Sirissa tree. 
Acacia Ixihbck, WUldc. IMiinosa seriHsa, Roxh. 

spedosiv, ,, Albizzia latifolia, Boivin. 

Siris, . Bkng., Hind. Kat Vn'glie, . . . Tam. 

Sit, lira. Diiasaiia, , . . Tkl. 

VuKhe, .... Tam. I’cdda (lucbirram, . ,, 

This large tree is common in every part of India, 
Burm.a, and Ceylon, in all .soils and sitn.ations, is 

0. asily raised from seed, and is of very rapid growth. 
A. speciosa was long supposed to be distinct ;is a 
specie.s from A. Lelibek. It grows to .about .50 
feet high, with a trunk up to 8 and rarely 12 
feet in girth. It flowers in the hot WTather, and 
the seeds ripen in tlie niins. It is generally nearly 
destitute of leaves in tlic cold sca.son, and it h.as 
an e.xtensivc but thin head. Its Sirissa name is 
from tlie whistling noi.se given out when the wind 

1. s blowing. The seasoned tiinbcT weighs .50 lbs. 

the cubic foot, and 0*800 sp. gr. It i.s hard and 
durable, of a light rcddisli brown colour, w-ith 
darker voin.s, and it is not liable to warp or crack. 
It is used for naves of wheels, pestles and mortal's, 
picture frames, furniture, parts of boats, etc., 
and the heart-wood makes good charcoal. A gum 
very similar to gum arabic exudes from the trunk ; 
the leaves and twigs are good fodder ; and the 
seed is oflicinal. It grows well from cuttings, 
jiolea stuck in the ground rooting readily. Its 
liranches are brittle, and .sufT(T in localiti(^s e.x- 
po.se<l to the wind. — Drs. Jbuh.y Sfetrarty Mason y 
M'i'ldlandy Clc[fhortiy Cihso)i; Captain A/nc- 
dorinld; Beddomc, FI. Si/lr. part v. p. 6fl. ' 

ALBIZZIA MOLUCCANLV is a tree of large 
size, growing to 70 or 100 feet in height, and has 
a handsome foliage of bipinnate leaves. It is used 
in Java for shading coffee plants in preference to 
all others, because its leaves do not fall in the dry 
season ; the leaves being small, cause a more equal 
distribution of rain ; and the leaves close at night, 
thus giving the coffee plants more fully the benefit 
of the mooidight and dew. 

ALBIZZIA ODOUATISSIMA. Benth. 

Acacia odor at., Wilkie. I Mimosa odorat., Z/tmr., 7?. 

loinatocarpa, D. C. | ,, nuirginata, Lam. 

Ran Snrras, Dekh., Mal. I Tandai, . C. of Pan.iab. 
Chechua, Sankajur, Goxi). Kartiiru, .... Bka.s. 


Sirsa Hind. Karha, .... „ 

Buna, . , . ofKAGHAN. Hurri mara, . . Singh. 


Karintha karra, . Mal. KaiToo Vaga, . . Tam. 

Ban Sarrig, Mahr., Df.kh. Scla wunjah, . . ,, 

Siri, Lasre, Polach, Drck, Sela maram, . , ,, 

Tanj. Shinduga, Telsu, . Tel. 
This large handsome tree grows abundantly 
over all the Peninsula of India, in any soil, on the 
coast or in the interior ; is found also in Ceylon, 
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Bengal, Assam, the eastern provinces of Burma, 
Pegu, and Tenasserim, and in the Panjab. In the 
Madras Presidency, about Coimbatore, it is of 
rapid growth and in considerable abundance, 
attaining the height of .80 to 40 feet. It often 
attains a good size in the Bombay Presidency, but 
in Nagpur it is only in gardens that its dimensions 
are great ; the timber it yields in other localities 
being, as a general rule, of sm.all scantling. It is 
even there, however, obtainable in beams from 
L5 to 18 feet long and 8 feet in girth, at 5 annas 
per cubic foot. In Coimbatore, beams 1 foot 
square are procurable. The heart- wood is dark- 
coloured, turning almost black with age ; is hard, 
strong, and heavy, and takes a good jHdisli ; the 
grain being ornamental, tliough ratluT open. In 
Nagpur it is described as being distinguishable 
from the timber of the Pentaptera tomentosa 
only by its much straighter grain, and greater 
lightness. It has an outer ring of white wood of 
from 2 to 8 inches iu Nagpur, but wliicli Dr. 
(Jibson says, is, in llio IVesteni Dekhan, alw.ays 
three-fourths of the whole. This part alone is 
assailable by wliitc ants ; but by being creosoted 
it could probably be m.ade a useful railway timber. 
All accounts describe its heart-wood as strong, 
hard, and heavy ; in Nagpur, of sufl'icient size to 
form rafters, and excellently suited for naves 
and felloes of wheels ; but there is an unctTbiinty 
.as to its powers to bear moisture. A l)eam 1^ 
inch square sustained a weight of .570 lbs. The 
oil manufacturers of Nagpur use it for their mills, 
and it is there generally emplo}'ed to make carts. 
The wood is sahl to deserve to be bettor known 
for the general ]>urj)OBe8 0f carpentry. In K/mgra 
the w’oud is said to be soft, and used only for 
fuel; its leaves are used for fodder; a u.seful gum 
exudes from the trunk. — Captains BedduinCy 
Sankey ; Drs. Masoiiy WIf/hty (deyhorny Jirandl.Hy 
Stewarty Cihsoiiy M'Clellandy Box.fi. ii. j). ,54 G ; 
Voujt; ]\fadras Fxhihitiou Juries^ Bejiorts ; Major 
Drury; Mr. Bolide. 

AI'JHZZIA PltOCKKA. Benth. 

Ac.acia jirocera, WUldc. | MimoHa |)rf)Cora, Roxh. 
Telia sopra, . , . Tel. | IVthia , Tkl. 

'I’his tree grows in the Andamans and British 
Burma, .also in the Peninsula of India, in tlio 
Madura District, on the Neilglierries, on thedoda- 
very, in the Northern Circars, in Darjiling IVrai, 
(joal|).ara, Garhwal ; and it is culiivated in (k‘ylon, 
but is not indigenous there. Its heart-wood is 
dark -coloured and strong. — Boxh. ; Major Bed- 
dome; Mr. Feryus.son. 

A LB I ZZ I A S'ri P ULAT A. Boivin . 

Acacia stipulata, D. C. I Mimosa stipulata, Roxb. 

A, Kaiigraonsis, Jameson, | ,, stipulacea, ,, 


Amluki, .... Beng. Surangra, . . . Panj, 

Boo-mai-za, . . Buum. Kubal mara, . . SlNOii. 

Kal-bngo, . . . S. Can. Ilulaii mum, . . ,, 

Oi, Ohi, . . . Kangua, Konda chiragu, , TeL. 

Lasrin, .... Tanj. Chiiulagu, ... ,, 


Ola, Kasir, Durgari, ,, | 

This unarmed species is one of the largest trees 
of tlio genus, and its flowers are of a pink colour. 
It grows in the N.W. Himalaya, Kangra valley, 
the Panjab, the Dehra Doon, and Garhwal, rising 
to altitudes from 3000 to GOOO feet, and attaining 
a girth of 7 to 9 feet. It grows in Ceylon, and all 
the Peninsula of India, Bombay, Mysore, Madras, 
Travancore, Courtalluin ; also in Bengal, and in 
Burma from Rangoon to Tounghoo, and on the 
banks of the Ataran river, and in Tenaaserim. 



AL-BORDSn. 


ALE. 


In South Cnnara its timber is much in use ; it is 
strong, compact, stiff, coarse-grained, and fibrous, 
of a light reddish-brown colour, and is used for 
building purposes, naves of wheels, etc. Its 
specific gravity is -880, and it weighs 55 lbs. the 
cubic foot when seasoned, and (13 to G5 unseasoned ; 
it attains a very large size, and must be a very 
rapid gro* 'cr, as l)r. Roxburgh mentions one 
that ho planted which measured 48 J inches in 
circumferenco at 4 feet from the ground when 7 
years old ; and Dr. Stewart mentions one that 
measured 7 f(‘ct in girth when 17 years of age, in 
the Saharunpur garden. — Drs. Brandis^ Cal. Kx. 
Cat. (^18()2,- lloxb. ii. 540; V ou ft., McClelland ; 
J. L. Stewart ; j\laior Beddnme, FI. Sylv. part v. 
p. 55 ; Drury, Useful Plants ; Messrs. Thompson, 
Powell, and Fertpisson. 

AL - BORDSH, the Haro - berezaiti of the 
ancients, is supposed to be on the western slope 
of Belur Tagh, on the high land of Pamir. 

ALBUQUERQUE. Don jVlphonzo de Albu- 
querque, an officer in the service of the king of 
Portugal, who was sent to the Indies in 1504 
and 1508. This bold and enterprising commander 
succeeded Almcyda in the c^unmand of the 
Portuguese in In<lia; he took Muscat and other 
important plac'-es on both sides of the Arabian 
Gulf, (ioa was twice captured by Albuquerque, in 
the beginning of, and on the 25th Nov., 1510. He 
captured the I'ort of Malacca (1511), aiso the 
island of Ormuz, in the Persian Gulf. (Jn the 18th 
February 1513, he started from India on an ex- 
pedition, consisting of 20 ships, manned by 1700 
Portuguese and 800 Indians, and failed in an 
attempt to take Aden by escahvle ; he afterwards 
wintered at the island of KaTuaran, and returned 
from the Red Sea. Ho landed on Perim Island 
in 1513. His command lasted from 1507 to 151fi, 
and he was superseded and died. Do Barras, the 
hi.storian, was his companion. He widely extended 
the Portuguese jvjwer. — Play fair's Aden ; Marsh- 
man. {See De Barras ; Perim. 

ALCKPHALUS BUBALTS? Wild ox. 

Antilopo bubalis, Pallas. 

Bubale Auab. | Bakkar ul-Wash, , Arab. 

It ranges through N. Africa and Arabia. It is 
about tlie size of the largest stag, and is par- 
ticularly remarkable for the great length of its 
head, and its narrow, flat, and straight forehead 
and face. It is common in every part of Northern 
Africa, living in numerous herds on the confines 
of the Toll or cultivated parts, and the Sahara or 
Desert, and also, according to Captain Lyon, 
upon the mountiuns south of Tripoli. Barbary 
seems to be its chief habitat, but a few individuals 
find their way across the desert to the banks of 
the Nile. Its representation occurs among the 
hieroglyphics of the temples of Upper Egypt. 
The young calves frequently mix with domestic 
cattle, and sopn attach themselves to the herd. 
They fight like the common bull, by lowering the 
head, and striking suddenly upwards with the 
horns, which are formidable weapons either for 
attack or defence. — Enyl. Cyc. p. 2G3. 
ALCHEMY. 

Kimia, .... Arab., I Alohemie, . . . Gbr. 
Alchiinio, ... Fa. ( Alohinua, . , , It. 

Search for the philoaophePs stone, to convert the 
baser metals into gold, and to cure all dis(*nse8. 
Most Asiatics, whether Mahomedans, Hindus, or 


Chinese, believe in the possiVulity of this art of 
transmuting metals, and are easily dupe<l by im- 
postors. In China it is now laid aside ; but prior 
to the Christian era, the processes were largely 
studied, and everywhere in the search for gold 
many mercurial compounds were discovered. 
ALCOHOL. 

SamBlm, . . Axolo-Chin. Alcool, .... Fr. 

Araq, Huh, . . . Arab. Esprit de vin, . . ,, 

Slian-tsin, . . . OUiN. Alkohol, AVoingeist, Okr. 

Yuen-tnin, . . , ,, Daru Hind. 

San-Slmu, ... ,, Alcole, Aquardento, It. 

Spirits of wine, . Eno. 8pirito di veno, . ,, 

Alcohol is the spirituous portion of ferment(‘d 
liquors. By carefully distilling formento<i liquors, 
the alcohol, nuxed with a portion of water, can 
be separated, forming a product, the properties of 
which differ according to the substances from 
which it is derived. ThiTs the fermented and 
distilled juice of the grape yields brandy ; that of 
the sugar-cane, rum ; the wort of barley, which 
is generally malted for the purpose, yields whisky 
and spirits of wine; and rice produces arrack. 
In the East Indies, the fennontod juice of the 
various j.alms, jngnri or raw sugar, and mahwa 
flowers are all largely used. The quantity of 
alcohol in wine, beer, etc., is very variable. 
Port and sherry and some other drying wines 
contain from 10 to 25 per cent, of alcohol; 
the lighter wines of France and Germany about 
1 2 to 18 p(‘r cent. Strong ale contains about 10 jxir 
ceiit. ; and ordinary spirits, as brandy, gin, and 
whisky, 40 to oO per cent., or occasionally more. 
One or other of these proilucts has from tirao 
immemorial been used by all races, jis at present 
amongst most Asiatics, along with their food. — 
Tomlinson ; Faulkner. 

ALDROVANDA VESICULOSA. Linn. 

A. vcrticillata, Roxl. | Malika jhanji, . . BeNO. 

A herbaceous plant of Europe and Bengal, with 
small white 11ow(ts. — Voiyt ; Roxh. 

A LE or Beer is brewed at the Neilghcrries, and 
in tlje stations on the Lower Himalayas, ai»d 
this branch of industry is increasing, but the 
bulk of that used is imported from England. In 
the five years 1874-5 to 1879-80, from 1,0G5,347 
to l,48l,G98 gallons were annually imported, 
value up to Rs. 34,98,438. The bitter ales manu- 
factured at Burton-upon-Trent are extensively 
imported into India. It is probable that their 
fame has been acquired by the use of the best 
materials, and employing great care in the process. 
The Burton ales speedily become bright and clear, 
never require finings to be employ e<i, and are fit 
for use. almost as soon as brewed. This is no 
doubt owing to the depurating power of lime, to 
the presence of which in the Burton water, and 
its precipitation during tlie boiling, the trans- 
parency and brightness of the beer are attributable. 
Beers of Messrs. Allsop and Sons and of Messrs. 
Bass and Co. contain only a moderate amount of 
alcohol, and an unusually large quantity of bitter 
extract, consisting of the extract of hops. From 
the pure and wholesome nature of the ingredients 
employed, the moderate proportion of alcohol 
present, and the very considerable quantity of 
aromatic anodyne bitter derived from hops, con- 
tained in these beers, they tend to preserve the 
tone and vigour of the stomach, and conduce to 
the restoration of the health of that organ when 
in a state of weakness or debility. These bitter 
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A LECTORI A .) LI BATA, 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


beers (liflfer from all other preparations of malt, 
in containing a smaller amount of extractive 
matter, thus being less viscid and saccharine, 
and consequently more easy of digestion ; they 
resemble, indeed, from their lightness, a wine of 
malt rather than any ordinary fermented infusion, 
and they are strongly recoimriended by the medical 
profession. — //o.v.s-o/, 448 ; Tnuk Statemmt; lUil- 
foHi\ (Umwcrcial Prothicts. 

ALECTORIA JUBATA, Kek Kico, Ramree. 
This lichen is gelatinous, and is eaten by the 
natives with rice. 

ALEIiLlJ. Hind. Cuscuta retlcxa. 

ALEPI, a seaport town on the coast of Malabar, 
27 miles from Cochin. It is situated in Travancore, 
and is a depot for the timber from the territories 
of the raja. Its lighthouse is in lat. tP’29'40" N., 
and long. 70'^ 18' 50" E. Its native name is 
Alapal li . — llo rah a r(jh ; Bu lat. 

AliEPPO, in Syria, the ancient Berroea, is styled 
by the natives Ilaleb-us-Shabha. It is 7(> miles 
inland from Iskanderoon, in lat. 30® IP 25" N., 
and long. 37® 5' 23" E., and from Antioch by the 
road 90 miles. It probably first rose into import- 
ance on the destruction of J’almyra, to which it 
succeeded ; and, like Palmyra, it was admirably 
situated for the purposes of trade, so long as the 
communication with the cast by the desert w'as 
the only route known, and the productions of 
Persia and India were brought hither by caravans 
from Baghdad and Bassora, Aleppo stands in an 
open plain, encompassed at the distance of a few 
miles by low hills; and the city is about three 
miles and a half in circumference, surrounded by 
walls of hewn stone, about thirty feet high and 
twenty broad. The iX)pulation is composed of 
Turks, Arabs, Christians of all denominations, and 
Jews. The warlike Rhind race in Ik'luchistan are 
said to have been brought from Aleppo. — Taylor s 
Saracen, p. 213 ; Robinson's Travels, ii. p. 253. 

ALEPPO SENNA, Cassia obovata. 

ALETHL Hind. Trianthema crystJillinum, Fa/i/. 

ALEURirES CORDATA. R. Br. Grows 
from Nepal to Japan, also in Bourbon, Wood 
durable and beautiful. Oil of seeds, an excellent 
varnish. — Von Mueller. 


ALEURITES TRILOBA. Forat., Roxh. 


Cainirium cordifolium, 
Gosrt. 

Tui-Tui, .... Aust, 
Alkola, J’aphal of Bombay. 

Chin. 
Eno. 


Juglans camirium, Lour. 
Aleur. Moluccana, Willdt. 


Akrot, . . . , 

Jangli Akrot, . 
Hijli Biulam, . 
Kamari, Kaniira, 
Tiaily, . . . , 

Nattu Akrotu, . 
Woodooga, , , , 


Hind. 


Malay. 

Tahiti. 

Tel. 


Shih-Li, 

Belgaum walnut, . 

Country walnut, , 

Candlonut tree, . 

Lambang nut tree, 

Molucca nut tree, . 

This is a prolific, large-sized, ornamental tree, a 
native of the Society Islands, from which it was 
introduced into India ; and a variety of it, the A. 
Moluccensis, known to the Javanese under the 
name of Kamira, is well known in Australia, A. 


triloba is now growing in several parts of India, 
China, the Moluccas, Java, the Malay Islands, 
Ceylon ; plentiful near Hyderabad of the Dekban, 
in the southern Mahratta country about Belgaum, 
Id Bengal, and Assam. Almost all parts of it 
are covered with a farinaceous substance, and a 
gummy substance exudes from the seeds (as also, 
it is said, from tlio tree itself), which is chewed 
by the natives of Tahiti and Australia, The 
quality of its wood is indifferent. In Java it is 
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grown as a shade to the nutmeg plnntations, and 
the cultivated nut is eaten as a fruit ; the flavour 
clo.sely resembles that of the almond. The small 
globular rough fruit of the uncultivatc<l variety 
produces a nut remarkable for the quantity of 
clear oil it contains, which is collected in large 
quantities by the inhabitants of the M duccas, 
and is in general use for bunnng in lamps. In 
fact it there silpereedes cocoa-nut oil, which is 
scarce. In Tahiti tissues are made from the 
bark ; but its most valuable product is its fruit, 
which is roundish, two-celled, each containing a 
nut resembling in flavour the filbert or English 
walnut. In Polynesia, the nuts, strung on a 
thin slip of bamboo, are burned as a cjindle. They 
are considered aphrodisiac in the Moluccas ; but 
this can only be from the oil they contain, and, 
like other similar fruits, are apt to purge and pro- 
duce colic, unless roasted, or kept for a year. 
About 50 per cent., or, according to Simmonds, 
3H gallons, of the nut yield 10 gallons of a use- 
ful, fine, clear lamp oil. In the Sandwich Islands 
the oil is employed as a mordant for tlieir v(*gc- 
tiible dyes, and the root afforrls a brown rlye for 
their native cloth. — lloxb. FI. Ind; Iloy; I'olf/t ; 
Exhih. of 18G2 ; Java Cat. ; Madr. lu:. Jur. 
Reports; Jaff'rcy; Riddell; UseJ'td J*lan.ta; Sim- 
monda' ('ommcrcial Products; Ayrl. Ilort. Soc. of 
India, viii. p. 220. 

ALEXANDER of Macedon, styled the Great, 
was the son of Philip ii. of Macedon, and of 
Olympias, daughter of Nc'Optolemu.s. He was 
born at Pella B.c. 350. After settling affairs 
at home, he directed liis arms to the east, and 
in the course of eleven yearn msulc such im- 
pression on the countries he overran or marched 
through, that to this day his name, cities that 
he founded, and dymisties to which lie gave origin, 
continue. He succeeded his murdered father, 
Philip, B.c. 338 ; crossed the Hellespont in 334 ; 
fought the battle of Issus in 333 ; took 'I'yre 332 ; 
conquered Egypt in 331, and the same year de- 
feated Darius at Gangamela ; — the following year, 
330, Darius was murdered by Bessu.s at Bactria. 
During 329 he wjis engaged in Bactria and the 
modern Afghanistan. Alexander crossed the Indus 
into India in 32C, reached Susa in 325, and 
Babylon the same year, and in 323 he died 
at the age of 33, after a reign of 13 years. The 
lasting impression of his successes has doubt- 
less sprung from various causes. His mode of 
settling the Egyptian government is mentioned 
by Sharpe as the earliest instance that history has 
recorded of a conqueror governing a province 
according to its own laws, and allowing the religion 
of the conquered to remain as the established 
religion of the state ; and the length of time that 
the Gra'co-Egyptian monarchy lasted, and the 
splendour with which it shone, prove the wisdom 
and humanity of the founder. This example has 
been copied, with equal success, in Dutch and 
British colonial, and Indian governments; but wo 
do not know whether Alexander had any prece- 
dent to guide his views. Except Alexander, all 
the great conquerors of Hindustan have sprung 
from provinces towards Tartary and the northern 
parts of Jkrsia, and they have generally penetrated 
into India by the way of Kabal, Kandahar, 
Ghazni, and the Panjab, until the British came. 

Major Rennell apprehends that Alexander never 
greatly deviated from the direct line of march, 
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from the foot of Caucasus, or the range of moun- 
tains called Hindu Koh, to the Indus near Puck- 
iioli, or Peucelaotis. That hie route from the 
S.E. coast of the Caspian Sea lay through Aria, 
Zaranga, etc., to Arachosia, or the modern Herat, 
Zarang, and Arokhage, to the S. of Kandahar; 
thence he marched towards Kabal and Ghazni, 
crossing mountains covered with snow, and in order 
to chastise Bessiis, who had fled into Bactria, he 
passed the mountains between Ghorbund and 
Bamian, at wliose foot geographers have placed 
the Paropamisan Alexandria, the first station in 
his future march towards the Cophenes. 

The city that Alexander built in his route east- 
wards towards the Indus he gave his own name to, 
but its name and its particular site have been lost. 
It was called Alexandria, and was near the Cau- 
casus, and Rennell points to Bamian as the quarter 
in which he would place it. General Perrier 
mentions that the fortified town of Herat is sup- 
poHCtd to have been founded by Alexander the 
Great, but he does not quote his authority. This 
portion of India was then partitioned amongst a 
great number of petty princes, independent of, 
and often in hostility with, each other. At this 
critical period, two of the most powerful of these 
rulers, named Taxiles and Porus, were at war, 
and the former, in order to crush his adversary, 
joined the invader. The territory of 'I’axiles 
appears to have been the Doab between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes (Jhelum), that of Porus, who 
had subdued most of hia neighbours, extended as 
far as the Hyphasis (Beas). Alexander had an 
army of 1^5,000 men, 15,000 being cavalry, with 
a great number of elephants. Tliis force included 
a large body of hardy mercenaries from the hills 
west of the Indus and north of the Panjab, under 
a chief named Ambisares. At the head of this 
force he marched to the Hydaspes, which he 
re.ached in the month of August. On the other 
(left) side of the river, Porus was po.sted with 
30,000 infantry, 4000 cavalry, 200 elephants, and 
300 war chariobs. Alexander, fin<ling the river 
much swollen by the rains, sent for boats from 
the Indus, which were brought overland, in the 
meanwhile amusing Porus by marching and 
countcr-marching his troops along the banks of 
the river, as if searching for a ford. On the 
arrival of the boats, he pjissed the river at Jalalajuir, 
114 miles from AUock, where it is, in the rainy 
scjLson, upwards of a mile broad, and never ford- 
able. In the battle wdiich ensued, 326 U.C., Porus 
was defeated and taken prisoner. It was at this part 
of the Hydaspes, on its right or western bank, that 
the conqueror, in commemoration of this event, 
built the cities of Nicsea and Bucephalia. He built 
a tliird city on the Acesines. After the defeat 
of Porus, Alexander marched across the doab 
between the Hydaspes and the Acesines (Chenab), 
described as a flat and rich country, through the 
territories of Porus, passed the latter river, and 
advanced to the Hydraotes (Ravi), wdicre he 
captured Sangala, represented to be a strong city 
of the Catluci (the modern Cathi), the most 
valiant and skilful in war of all the Indians. A 
body of the Cathuei was encamped before the city, 
which Alexander, luiving defeated them in a 
pitched battle, took and razed. Sangala is sup- 
posed to have been situated to the south-east of 
Lahore; and Burncs states that there are the 
remains of a city answering to Sangala in the 


vicinity south-east of that capital. From hence 
the conqueror marched to the Hyphiisis (Beas), 
whether above, or, as more probable, below, its 
junction with the Sutlej, is not quite clear. His 
historians do not mention the latter river, and they 
allude to a desert beyond the Hyphasis, which 
exists below the conflux of the two rivers. Here 
the soldiers received such appalling accounts of 
the deserts they would have to pass, and of the 
countlc 88 hosts Jissembled to oppose their progress, 
that, struck with consternation, and exhausted by 
fatigue and suffering, they refused to march 
farther, and Alexander was constmiued to give 
orders for their return. Some traditions of Alex- 
ander exist in the Rajput state of Bikanir; a 
ruin near Dandosir is said to be the remains of the 
capital of a prince of this region, punished by the 
Macedonian conqueror. » 

This, therefore, was the extreme limit of Alex- 
ander's progress eastward. He recrossed succes- 
sively the Hydraotes, the Acesines, and the 
Hydaspes, where a large fleet had been prepared 
for a descent of that river. The boats, 800 in 
number, were built of timber procured from the 
mountains, and Burncs says that in none of the 
other Panjab rivers are much trees (Deodar, a 
kind of cedar) floated down, nor do there exist 
such facilities for constructing vessels, as in the 
Jhelum. About the middle of November, B.c. 325, 
Alexander, who had been in the field since May, 
therefore all through the rainy season, embarked 
on board one of hia vessels, and whilst the fleet, 
which he commanded in person, dropped down 
the stream, two cliviaiona of the army marched 
along the Hydaspes, and a thinl along the 
Acesines, to the confluence of these streams, where, 
after a voyage of five days, the fleet arrived much 
shattered. The army was now distiibuted into 
four divisions, three of which marched at some 
distance from each oth(‘r in parallel columns, 
whilst the fourth, under the king, advanced 
inland from the river, to drive the Malli into the 
other divisions. On arriving at the junction of 
the Hydraotes with the Acesines, the king had 
several combats with this tribe, whose capital he 
took, pursuing them to the other side of the 
Hydraotes. In tliese conflicts Alexander exhibited 
much courage, exposing himself to great personal 
danger, and was severely wounded with an arrow. 
Tlience he marched into the countries of king 
Musicanus, kjng Oxycaiius, the Sindomanni (the 
Sindians) and other districts on the Lower Indu-s. 
Subsequently, deputies from the Malli and the 
Oxydracero came with presents to solicit peace, 
alh'ging, by w'ay of excuse for their obstinate 
resistance to the Greeks, their strong love of liberty. 

Descending the Indus, Alexander arrived at 
^Patala (Tatta, but Wood prefers the site of Jerk), 
‘where the river divides into two great branches,* 
but changes since preclude identification now. 
According to Arrian, Patala, in the Indian tongue, 
signified the same as delta in the Greek. Alex- 
ander proceeded down one of the branches 
(probably the Piti) to the sea, and afterwards 
returned to Patala, whence, leaving his fleet with 
Nearchus, he marched with his army to Persia, by 
way of Gedrosia (Mekran) and Caramania (Ker- 
man), in September, ii.c. 326. On quitting Patala 
on the Indus, he proceeded with his army through 
the dominions of the Arabitie, a jmrt of the pre- 
sent province of Lus, and in it forded the Arabis 
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(Poorally) river. To the westward of tliat tliminii- 
tive stream, he traversed the territory of the 
Orcitai, and thence, crossing over one range of 
mountains, he entered the province of (Jedrosia 
(Mekraii), in whieli his troops were thinned by 
the accumulated Imrdshipa of thirst, famine, and 
fatigue. This march was incontestably to tlu* 
southward of the Brahuik chain ; and had the 
Greek historians been even less explicit, the nature 
of the country alone must have decided any 
question that might have arisen on tliis point. 
Crateras, who was charged with the guidance of 
the heavy baggage and invalid soldiers by Ara- 
cbosia and Draiigiana, as certainly marched far 
to the northward. 

The political sbite of the country at that period 
may be discerned even in the loose notices left 
us. Arrian states that there was then a family 
enjoying supreme dominion in India, which de- 
rived tlieir pedigree from Budious (probably 
Buddha), whose creed extended widely over this 
and the neighbouring countries down to the fifth 
century of our era. I’lio authority of this ])ara- 
luount Indian sovereign, liowever, did not reach 
the Ban jab, wliich was severed into sc'parate king- 
doms and principalities. 'I'liat of Musicanus, we 
arc told, was governed by Bi’alnnans; and Jhirnes 
conji'ctures that tin; powerful kingdom of Aloro, 
or Arore, which extiaidcd from the ocean to Kash- 
mir, ami from Kandahar to Jvanouj, ruh'd by 
Brahmans so late as the seventh century, was the 
kingdom of Musicanus. 'I’ln* Oxydraceie (probably 
the Kutchi), and the Malli (no dnubt the peojilc 
of Multan, whicii is still called Malli-than, ‘tlie 
couuti y of tlie MalU’) — who, thougli generally at 
variance, combined against Ale.vander, and brought 
against him an army of 9U,U()0 men — seem to have 
possessed much jiower in the sonth-w’ostern part.s 
of the Ban jab. Besides those nation.s, the Greek 
writers mention seven independent states in the 
country of the Five Rivers. 

Alexander had not time to establish any system 
of government in the vast jirovinees he eoiupiered 
in the oast. Where his authority was acknow- 
ledged, it was exercised through military coin- 
inaiiders, Avho, alter his death (1)2^1 n.C.), became, 
by tile force of circumstances, supreme. Seleucus, 
governor of Babylon, not only secured the 
cmiul.ry, but extemled his power, by tlie destruc- 
tion of his competitors, as far as the Indus, 
wliieh he crossed n.C, to attack Saudrocottus 
(identified w'itli the Chandragupta of Indian liis- 
tory), who had cxjielled the (jln!ek garrisons from 
the l^anjab, wliich was thus restored to native 
rule. Seleucus is said to have passed the Ilesudrus 
(Sutlej), and, after gaining several victories over 
Saudrocottus, Being suddenly recalled to defend 
his own territories, to have concluded a treaty of 
jieacc with that monarch, to whom he ced(*d the 
Ban jab and valley of the Indus as far as Be.slia- 
war. 

General Fcrrier tliinks that Alexamler was 
probably at Begrairi, 2.') miles north, l.b ea.st from 
Kabul, the* ruins of which are described in a 
memoir by Mr. Masson, in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, vol. v. p. 1. Burnes, 
Masson, and Ferrier met with tribes who claim a 
Grecian descent. According to Burnes, the Mir 
of liadakhshan, the chief of Darwuiz in the valley 
of tlie Oxus, and the chiefs eastward of Darwaz, 
who occupy the provinces of Kulab, Shughiian, 
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and Wakhan north of the Oxus, also the hill states 
of Chitral, Gilgit, and Iskardo, are all held by 
chiefs who make that claim. The whole of 
the princes who claim descent from Alexander 
are Tajaks, who inhabited this country before it 
was overrun by Turki or Tartar tribes. The 
Tajak, now Maliomedans, regard Alexander as a 
prophet. The Badakhshan family are fair, but 
present nothing in form or feature resembling the 
Greek. Tliey are not unlike the modern Bersian, 
and there is a decided contrast between them, the 
Turk, and Uzbak. 

His career was marked by the cruel murders p£ 
friends and conquered opj^onents, over and above 
the usual severities of war. He ntzed Thebes 
to the ground, B.c. 835 ; lie hanged 2000 citizens 
of Tyre, and sold the survivors, women and chil- 
dren, as slaves, B.c. 332; Bhilotas was destroyed, 
n.C. 330; and same year Bannenion in Ecbatana 
was assassinated ; n.c. 320-328 hc*cut off the ears 
and nose of Bessus, and sent him to Ecbatana to 
be killed by his countrymen ; the philosopher 
Callistlumes was hanged n.c. 327, and in 328 
he slew Clitus, his officer, with a spear, these two 
having opposed his claim to be a god. — Smith's 
Hio. Dir.; Shfii-pc's Jifjupt ; Ofisclru's 1 ravels ; 
Chaf/ielfTs Jlimhistan; J*ottin(jer\^ 'J'ravels ; J'er- 
ri< r\s Junrnal ; Jlistarif (f/ the A/]/hans ; ]\Inlcalm's 
Persia; I lisfonj of the Panjah ; Jicnmirs Memoirs; 
Jlich's Karilisia/i; phi ns( one's India; JJurnes^ 
iii. p. 84; Annals of Pa jasth an ^ ii. p. 18(> ; Cun- 
nimjhani’s Am ient Geoffra plof of India. 

ALEXANDRIA in Egypt was fouud(‘d by 
Alexander the Great, n.C. 332, and it beeaim^ of so 
much importance, that, in the, time of the Roinau 
emperors, it w;us second only to Itoine itself in 
extent an<l jiopulation. In A.I>. 038, it was be- 
sieged and takim by the khahf Omar, by whom 
the celebrated ^Mexaiidrian library is said to have 
be(*n destroyed, it declined from that time, and 
when the French took possession of it in July 
1798, the pojiulation was reduced to about 7001). 
Since the time (a.d. 1830) that tlie route to 
India bc(;ainc directed by the Red Sea and Suez 
to Alexandria, this city lias again risen to great 
pnmiiiieiici;, and become tilled by mercantile men 
trom Europe, Asia, and America. In 1878, its 
pojudation was estimated at 350,001), but tlie 
(‘oiisul.ates from Europe Iiave erroneously per- 
mitted many to attach themselves; Italians were 
30,000, and the Jews 10,000. The ruler has the 
title of Khedive. 

ALEXANDRIA apud (\iuciisum, was a city 
built by Alexander in his route towards India, 
and Rimnell points as its site to the quarter of 
Bamiaii, but he coiisidi'rs tliat it is impos.sil)le to 
giu'ss its jiarticular situation. At all events, lie 
says (pj). 170, 171) the proximity of Alexandria to 
the northern mountains is a fact which Arrian 
impre.sses very .strongly. Vigne thinks that the 
])ie tensions of Bainian to be the Alexandria ad 
Cauaisum are far from being without foundation ; 
and lie remarks that, if Baniiau be Alexandria ad 
Caucasuin, he would- identify Begram with Nicaja, 
or perhaps Kabal is Nica^a, as both places lie in 
the route from Bamiau on the high road Ui India, 
and in the Cauciisus. Ma.sson and Mr. J'rinsep 
suppose the modern Beghrain, 30 miles from Kabal 
(25 imlt‘s in ilireet distance), to be the ancient 
Alexandria apud (’aueasurn. Burnes thinks it is 
the town of Bamian, and this opinion is supported 
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hy JiiltcT, (lOPf^elni, and some oUkth. Hut Mappon 
remarks that liamian lies north of tlie Hindu 
Kush, and Aloxan<lcr is supposed by vsome to have 
moved to the south of that mountain. — yl/a.v.s‘o//’,v 
Joiiviipjia^ ii. p. 150, 883) ; F/V/w^’a* J^ersnnal 

Narrative^ p. 198; UcnnclVs JMemairs^ p. 170. 

ALEXANDRIAN ERA is that of the Seleucidre, 
It commences with the entrance of Seleucus Nicator 
into Babylon, n.c. 31 1 years 4 months. It was once 
much us(*d, especially by the eastern Greeks, and 
by the J(‘ws, who call it the era of contracts, 
from their having? been compelled by the Mace- 
donian kin.j^s to adopt it in civil processes. It is 
still used by some of the Arabs. The Arabic 
name for it, Tarikh-zu-ul-Karnain, the era of the 
two-horned, seems to have given rise to the 
sny)position that it began with Alexander, whose 
well-known claims to descent from Jupiter 
Amnion, occasioned his being represented with 
horns, as was Seleucus also, from some cause not 
so fnllv ascertained. — RicKs Kurdistan^ ii. 75. 

A I. EX AN BRIAN LAUREL. CMophyllum 
ino])hyllum, Linn, Alexandrian Senna is Cassia 
acutifolia, C. lanccolata, C. officinalis. Alex- 
amlrian Trefoil, Trifolium Alexandrinum. 

ALEXANDRINA VICTOJUA, Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Empress of India, in the year 1858 (1st Novem- 
ber) assumed, from the English East India Coin- 
])any, the direct governimmt of Briti.sh India, and 
in A. I). 187h Q^Hth April) took the title of 
Einjiniss of India. At the latter date there were 
in alliance OOl rulers, chiefs, and feudatories, with 
the titles of maharaja, maharawal, raja, rslna, rriwal, 
rae, rao, nawab, and other Hindu, Mahomedan, 
and Malay forms. In the proclamation issued on 
the 1st Nov(!mbcr 1858, the people were assured 
by Queen Victoria of religious freedom, and the 
fr('e and impartial right to employment. 

ALFA. Ai:., Hind., Uj:i:s. — A peculiar form of 
shirt worn by the J^afai fakirs. See Darvt^.sh. 

AL-FATIHAH, literally ‘the preface,’ is the 
title of the first chapter of the Koran. 

ALFAZ - ul - ADUHAH, a Uersian book of 
medicine, com})iled by I^hihammad Yakid)-bin- 
Yusuf, physician to Shah Jahan, translated by 
F. Gladwin. 

ALFOEREN, Alfour, or Arafura, inhabit the 
interior of New Guinea, Ceram, and .all the 
larger islands in the south-eastern part of the 
Indian Archipelago; Mr. Earl’s inquiries satis- 
fied him that it was a term generally applied to 
the inland inhabitants of these island.s, to dis- 
tinguish them from the coast tribes, A If ores and 
Alforias being terms used by the Portuguese in 
India precisely as the Spaniards calle<l the ab- 
origines of America ‘ Indies,’ or Indians, and 
the Mahomedan inhabitants of Sulu and Mind.ano, 
‘Morus’ or Moors. The Portuguese term ‘Al- 
forias’ signifies free men, or manumitted slaves; 
but the root ‘fora’ me.an8 out, or outside, and 
therefore the terra Alfoers became naturally 
.applied to the independent tribes who dwelt 
beyond the influence of their coast settlements. 
ISee India; Negrito; Papuan. 

ALGA'l. Sea- weeds. 

Kyouk Tuen, . . BunM. 1 Lc\mg-f:m-t.s'.ii, . . t'niN. 
Ilai-tKau, Tu-f.vtsai, Ohin. | Awa-Nori, . . . .Iac. 

Thc^ Algaj tribe of plants comprehends the sea- 
weed.s, lavers, and fresh-water submersed species 
of similar habits. Many of these are edible, and 


are i;irgely employed to burn into kelp, and as 
manure for grass hinds. Laminaria saccharina, or 
the sugar sea-belt, is said to be eaten by the Ice- 
landers, and is considi'red a great didicacy in 
Japan. Carragei ri moss, Chondrus crispus, is 
used in Ireland jus an article of food, and is sold 
in London as a substitute for Iceland moss. A 
species of Gelidiuin has been said to be the substance 
collected by the swallows, to construct the edible 
nests of Java ; and several species of gclidium are 
made use of .as food in the E.ast. The lavers, 
species of Porphyra mid Ulva, are eaten in Great 
Britain with vinegar, pepper, and oil. Cor- 
sican moss is Gracillaria helminthocorton and 
Laurencia obtusa ; Ceylon moss is the Plocaria 
Candida ; Chinese moss is PI. tenax ; Australian 
moss is Eiicheuma speciosum ; and Irish moss is 
the Chondrus cri.pus^ and Gigartina mamillosa. 
Sphscrococcus lichenoides, Gigartina mollissima, 
and other species .are also used. The sea-weeds 
commonly eaten by the Burmese are called Kyouk 
Puen ; they arc the Gigartina spinosa. Grev.^ 
.and the Ceylon moss of commerce, the Sphgero- 
coccus lichenoides, Afj. Gigartina lichenoides is 
the Agar-agar of the Malay.s. Algae are found 
j>l(‘ntifully on the Japan coasts at low water, 
when tiiey .are gathered for food. There are 
chiefly two suits of plants found growing upon 
the shells they take up ; one is green and narrow, 
the other rcddi.sh and broader. They are both 
torn off and assorted ; e.ach sort is afterwards put 
into a tub of fresh water, and well washed. I'his 
done, the green sort is laid upon a piece of wood, 
and with a largo knife cut small like tobacco, then 
again washed, ami put into a large square wooden 
sieve, two feet long, where there is fresh water 
poured upon it, to make the pieces stick close 
together. Having lain there for some time, they 
take it up with a sort of a comb m.ade of reed, and 
pre.ss it with the hand into a compact substance, 
squeezing the w.ator out, .and so lay it in the sun 
to dry. Tlic red sort, whiidi is found in much less 
quantity than the green, is not cut small; other- 
wise they prepare it much after the same manner, 
and form it into caki'S, which are dried and sold 
for use. A sea-weed calh'tl Awa Nori is gathered 
on the sea- beach of Japan ; w hen dried and roasted 
and rubboil down to a vt ry fine powder, it is caton 
with boiled rice, and sometimes put into miso-soup. 
Sea-weed is imported from abroad into China by 
junks, .as well as collected on the Chinese co.ast ; the 
foreign sort is principally the leung-fan-tsai, from 
Avhich agar-agar is made. In China, this sea- weed is 
eat(‘n after merely cleaning, and stewing it in fat 
or oil. Almost all the plants of this order yield 
.soda and iodine on incineration. Until the early 
]»art of the 1 9th century, they were collected in large 
(piantitic.s, and burned for the sake of the soda 
yielded by the ashes. After BLqiarating the alkali, 
iodine tvas obtained from tlie mother liquors, 
’fhoiigh the trade in kelp (the local n.ame in 
Britain for sea-weed soda) lias been nearly anni- 
hilated by the jJan for making soda from common 
salt ; still sea-weed ashes constitute the sole source 
from which ioiline is manufactured. The green 
conferva wdiich floats on the salt-water lake near 
Calcutta readily yields iodine. It should be dried, 
burned, the ashes packed in crucibles, and heated 
to briglit redness. The residue, treated with 
water, on evaporation yields a sjdine m.ass of 
muriate and sulphate of soda, chloride of piotassium, 
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and iodide of potassium and sodium. The natives 
of the districts at the base of the Himalayas use, 
in the treatment of goitre, a dried loaf ' brought 
from a great distance,’ and which they call gillur 
ka putta, or goitre leaf. It much resembles frag- 
ments of a common fucus, — Morrison ; Voigt^ p. 
745; Hooker's Him. Jour. ii. 389; (ySh.^ p. 671 ; 
KiBmpfer's Hist, of Japan, ii. p. 518; Thanberg's 
Travels, iii. p. 115; Cooke. See Agar-agar. 

ALGEBRA. The mathematicians Brahma 
Gupta, who lived in the 6th century, and Bhas- 
cara Acharya, in the 12th century, hath drew 
their materials from Arya Bhatta, in wlio.se time 
the science seems to have been at its height, 
and who, though not clearly traced further back 
than the fifth century, may, in Mr. Colebrooke’s 
opinion, not improbably have lived nearly as 
early as Diophantua, the first Greek writer on 
algebra, that is, about a.d. 360. Algebra had 
attained the highest perfection it ever reached in 
India before it was known to the Arabians, and 
indeed before the first dawn of the culture of the 
sciences among the people. — Elphin. pp. 130, 133. 

ALGOSA. Beng. Cuscuta capitata. 

ALGUADA REEF, called also Sunken, also 
Browned Island, from Alagada, drowned, is S.S.W. 
3^ leagues from liychime or Diamond Island, off 
the Ava coast. It is a very dangerous reef of 
rocks, level with the sea, extending N. and S. 
about 1^ miles, with detached rocks around it at 
considerable distances, on some of which the sea 
breaks in bad weather. A lighthouse was erected 
by Captain Fraser of the Bengal Engineers. It is 
in lat. 15° 40' 16" N., long. 94° 16' 45" E., with a 
brilliant revolving light, and is built on a ledge 
of sandstone. The workmen were chiefly Chinese, 
and the materials w(‘re obtained from Calagouk 
or Curlew Island. The centre stone of the first 
course weighed 3J tons. Tlie centre stone of the 
second course was about 3^ tons. The foundation 
consists of largo block.s of granite, which fit 
together with matheimvtical accuracy, and the 
work proceeds along lines of radii from centre to 
circumference in a succession of concentric rings. 

ALG UAL WOOD of Scripture is supposed to 
have been an Indian product, and assumed to 
be sandal-wood. The articles mentioned along 
with it — ivory, gold, apes, and peacocks — are indi- 
genous in India. Saudal-wood is indigenous on 
the coast of Malabar ; and von Mueller says one 
of its numerous names there, and in Sanskrit, is 
Vulguka (?), which Jewish and Phoenician mer- 
chants corrupted into Algura, and which in 
Hebrew was still further changed into Almug. 


ALHAGI MAURORUM. Tourne. Gamers thorn. 


A. inannifcra, Desv. 

A. Nepalensium, D. C. 
Ononis sitinosa, Hassclq. 

Al-gul Ahab. 

Juvaaa ; Juivassa, Beng. 
Shinz Kubi, . . Brahui. 
Juwansa, . . . Hind. 

Gokan, .... Panj. 
Zoz ; zozan ; jojh, „ 


Manna Hcbraica, D. Dim. 
Hedysarum alhagl, Linn. 

Jawan, Tamiya, . Panj. 
Shutur-khar, . . Peks. 

Khari Jliar, . . SiNDH. 

Kandero, ... ,, 

Giri karnika, . . . Tel. 

Tella-giniya chettu, ,, 


The Manna. 

Juwansa, . . . Hind. | Tiirunjabin, . . Hind. 

This shrub grows in the deserts of Egypt, Syria, 
Alesopotamia, Panjab, Afghanistan, Beluchistan, 
Sind, also in Gujerat, the Southern Mahratta 
country, at Monghir, Benares, and Dehli. It 
sends forth leaves and flowers in the hot season, 
when almost all smaller plants die, and affords a 


grateful food for the camel in desert places. The 
manna, the turunjabin of the bazaars, exudes from 
its leaves and branches, but is secreted apparently 
only in Persia and Bokhara. Dr. Royle con- 
siders A. Nepalensis identical with the Alhagi 
mauroruin, but states on strong grounds that no 
manna is secreted by it cither in India, Arabia, 
or Egypt. Kandahar, Herat, Persia, and Bukhara 
seem its proper districts, and thence the turunjabin 
is imported into India. When pure it sells in 
Bengal for 10 rupees the seer. — AinsUe ; Wdlsted, 
i. p. 180; O'Shaughnes.'iy ; Hrs. Jlotjlc, Stewart, 
Voigt; Mignati's Tranis, pp. 240, 241 ; Pot^ 
linger' s Travels, p, 185 ; Knq. Cyc. Useful Plants, 

AL - HAMD - ul - ILLAHI liAB-ul-ALIMlN. 
Arab. Praise be to Allah, O Ixird of the (three) 
worlds ! A pious ejaculation by Mahomeilans, 

I which leaves their lips on all occasions of con- 
cluding actions. The words Al-llanid-ul-Illah, 
Praise be to God, form the Mahomedan grace 
after meat. It was used, it is said, first by 
Abraham when the angels came to him. — Lane. 

AL HAMIR. This word appears to be derived 
from the Arabic root Hamar, which signifies to be, 
or become, red. It is said to bo the translation of 
this word which gives the name of the Red Sea. 
Alhambra, one of the four wards of the ancient 
city of Granada, is deducible from the Arabic 
root Hamar. It was so called by the Moors from 
the red colour of its materials, al-hainni signify- 
ing a red house . — Mignans Travels, p. 267. 

AL-IL\MOWUT and Al-IIasani. See Alamut; 
Assassin ; Hasan -ibn- Saba. 

ALL Tel. Linurn usitatissimum. 

ALL IIiND. A land measure of four Bisi ; 
nine Ali = 1 Jula. — IV. 

ALl, often styled Ali-iil-llahi, the divine, was 
the son of Abu Talib. He was the cousin and 
companion of Mahomed, also his son-in-law, he 
having married Fatima, Mahomed’s only surviv- 
ing child ; he was the first of the family of the 
Koresh to adopt the new faith. He was born at 
Mecca in the 910th year of the Alexandrian 
era, and in the 30th of the Arab era, called 
the year of the Elephant. He was much 
esteemed by Mahomed, who called him the Door, 
also the Lion of God, and his sword is known as 
Zu-ul-Facpir. Mahomed is said by the Shiah sect 
to have declared Ali his successor at Ghjidir-Khum, 
a watering-place for caravans between Mecca 
and Medina. Notwithstanding these cbiims, and 
his personal merits and valour, on the death of 
Mahomed in his 63d year, in a.d. 632, and in the 
eleventh year of the Hejira, Ali was not recognised 
as his successor, but Abu Bakr was so elected, and, 
after a reign of two years, was succeeded by Omar, 
who was assiissinated in the 12th year of his reign. 
He was succeeded by Othmau, and only then, iu 
A.i>. 656, by Ali. With Ali’s rule severe political 
convulsions continued, much the consequence of his 
impolicy. On succeeding to the khalifat, he removed 
from oflice all w^bo bad been appointed by his 
predecessors, and this was one source of all bis 
troubles. But some of the earliest arose from the 
intrigues of Ayaalia, and after these were settled, 
the governor of Syria, Moawiyah ibn Abi Sofian, 
threw off his allegiance to Ali, and had himself 
proclaimed khalif of the western provinces. An 
appeal to arms resulted in the defeat of Ali, after 
a desultory war of 102 days, and Ali then retired 
to Kuffa in Chalde«i, on the banks of the Euphrates. 



ALIA. 


ALI SIIEK. 


Here he was assassintited in a mosque, A.D. GGO. 
His two sons, Hasan and Husain, also died violent 
dcJiths, and from the contests for politicid power 
several religious sects arose ; and from the Shiah 
sect have sprung the Isinaili, Druse, Karinathian, 
Khariji, anct Mutawali. The people of Karund, in 
the south of Persia, believe Ali to be a god, and 
they are styled the Ali llahi. The shiah sect of 
Mahoinedaus all consider that Ali ought to have 
been the first khalif. In Khonisan, Ali is usually 
styled Shah-i-Mardan, ‘King of men.’ The 
Kliajah sect and the entire Ismail i sects all wor- 
ship Ali as an incarnate deity ; and the incarnation, 
in 1881, Aga Mahomed, a pensioner of the British 
Government, died at Bombay, and was succeeded 
by his son. — Ferriers Journey t p. 210; Palgrave ; 
Wilson. 

ALIA, orElwa. Arab. Aloes. 

ALI ABBAS, styled Magus, a native of 
Persia, of considerable celebrity as a physician. 
He lived about the beginning of the 10th century. 
His principal work consists of abstracts of the 
doctrines and opinions of the Greek physicians. 
It was translated into Latin under the title of 
Opus Regium. 

ALI-AKU. Tel. Meraecylon tinctorium, also j 

M. capitellatum edulc and multiflorum. | 

A LIAR. Panj. Dodonaia Burmanniana. 

AL-IDRISl, the patronymic of Abu Abd’dlah 

Mahomed. He was born at Ceuta, in Morocco, at 
the end of the 11th century. His ancestors in the 9 th 
and 10th centuries had furnished a line of princes 
for Morocco and Malaga. Ho travelled in Europe, 
and settled at Sicily, and wroU^ there bis book of 
geography, which wius translated by M. Jaubert. — 
Elliot's History of India. 

ALIF LAI LA. Arab. Literally one thousand 
and one nights. The name of a eedebrated book 
in the Arabic language, known in Britain as the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. The work was 
partly translated by Lane, and, about a.d. 183G, 
by a Bengal civilian. The early English edition 
was impt;rfect and incorrect. 

ALIGARH, a town and district in the N.AV. 
Provinces of India; the town is in lat. 27° 55' 41" 

N. , and long. 78° G' 45" E. ; population, 68,539. 
Tiie area of the district is 1994 square miles, 
with a jiopulation of 1,073,333, chielly Hindus, 
Jadun and Chanhan Itajputs, Bania, with Cha- 
mars (178,129), Jat, Lodha, Koli, Garaiya, and 
Ahir, and a number of Mahomedans (117,911). 
There are extensive patches of usar or barren land, 
Ciiused by saline efflorescence. In the early part 
of the 19th century, the fortress of Aligarh was 
held by De Boigne and Perron, oflicers of Sindhia. 
It was taken by Lord Lake, 4th September 1803. 
On the 20th ^lay 1857, the sepoy garrison here 
mutinied and marched to Dehli, 'I’he district is 
studded with indigo factories, which in 1873 
produced 3925 maunds, or 2993 cwts., of the 
marketable dye. 

ALLGOL. Arab. -Hind. Amongst the Mah- 
ratta irregular infantry. — IK. 

ALI -ibn- HUSAIN, ANSAKI, of Baghdad, 
author of the ikhtiar-i-Badii, a medical work 
written in the year 1392, shortly after the classic 
age of the Arab school of medicine, 

ALI ILAIil, a sect at the town of Karund, 
in the south of Persia, who worship Ali as a god, 
and believe in his incarnation. I’hey eat pork, 
drink fermented liquors, never pray, nor fast at 


the Ramadan, and arc cruel and savage in their 
habits. TIic sect luis marks of Judaism, singu- 
larly amalgamated with Sabaean, Christian, arid 
Mahomedan legends. Pottinger says that their 
chief tenet is that Ali is God. The Gurani tribe 
of the Zagros chain, between Kermanshah and 
Zohab, are all of the Ali-H^hi sect, and they 
have a yearly festival, wliich they call the feast 
of the fowl. In very village, each head of a 
family brings a fowl to their shaikh or priest. So 
soon as these are cooked, the people assemble ; a 
cloth is thrown over the kettle, which is placed 
before the priest, who di[>3 his hand into it, and, 
taking it out piecemeal, presents a morsel to each 
person present in rotation. The individual to 
whose snare falls the head of the fowl, is supposed 
to be more favoured than the rest by Ali during 
the course of the year.* It has been suggested 
that the Ali-Ilahi are of Jewish extraction, and 
that this ceremony of the fowl may proceed from 
the rabbinical custom of sacrificing a cock once 
a year on the eve of the day of atonement, 
although nowhere countenanced by the law of 
Moses. This similarity of custom between tho 
Jews and the Ali-Iiahi explains why the latter 
lace the figure of a cock on the shrine of their 
oly men. Baron de Bode found several of theso 
cocks, some carved in wood, others made of por- 
celain, placed on the top of the tombs of their 
several rir in the mountainous districts of Holivan 
and Zohab, among tho Gurani tribes. — Palgrave; 
Pottinger' s Travels^ p. 234 ; De Bode's Travels ; 
Taylor ; Chatfeld^ Hindustan^ 145 ; Sale's Prelim* 
Disc. Koran ; Hyde's Rel. Vet. Persar. See 
Chaldea ; Karund ; Kibla ; Haft Tan. 

ALILAT, the ancient Grecian name for tho 
Arabic deity, Al-Ilahat. — Sale's Koran. 

ALIM, wife of Wajid Ali Shah, last king of 
Oudh. This queen wrote some delightful lines, 
and had the pretty takhallus of Akhtar or Star. 
She wjis a charming player on the sitar, or Indian 
guitar. She was alive in 1881, living with her 
Iiusband at Garden Reach. 

ALI MARDAN KHAN was the Persian 
governor of Kandahar. In a.d. 1687 (a.h. 1047), 
to escape the tyranny of his sovereign, the king 
of Persia, he gave up the place to Shah Jahan, 
and took refuge in Dehli. He w^as received with 
honour, and was afterwards, at different times, 
made governor of Kashmir and Kabal, and em- 
ployed in an inviusion of Balkh and Badakbshan. 
He excited admiration «at the court of Dehli by 
the skill and judgment displayed in his execution 
of public works, of which the canal 120 miles 
long, from the river Jumna to Dehli, bears his 
name, and affords a proof. It was re-opened in 
1820 by Sir Charles Metcalfe. — El/diin. p. 513. 

ALI MASJID, a fort in the Khaibar pass, in 
lat. 34° 3' N., and long. 71° 2D' K., 8 miles from 
its cast entrance, 20 miles from Peshawar, and G9 
miles from J alalabarl. It has twice been ttikeu and 
held by the British, — once in 1839, and again in 
1878. It is 2433 feet above the sea. The tribes 
in and near the pass are clans of the Afridi. 

ALINGI-MARAM. Tam. Ahuigium de(ui- 
petalum. 

ALISA. Tel. Dilivaria ilicifolia, Juss. 

ALI8H. Hini>. Riibus fruticosus. 
j ALI SHER are khel or clans of (hulaiz;ii 
Iliazai and Nurizui lliazai Yusufziti, who in- 


habit Buner. — A’. 11'. F. I. i. p. 92. 
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ALISMA TLANTAGO. 


ALLyEANTIlUS ZEYLANICUS. 


ALIS^fA PLANTAGO. Smith. 

Taeh-sie, .... Chin. | Shwui-sic, . . . Chin. 

* This water plant grows in the Sech’uen pro- 
vince of China. Its fleshy rhizomes are used for 
several diseases, as also arc its fruits. The rhi- 
zomes are said to stimulate the generative organs 
of women, and are believed to confer the power 
of walking on water. — Smith, p. 7. 

AL ISTAKHRI, the cognomen of Shaikh Abu 
Ishab, author of the Kit<ib ul Akalim.^ He was 
bom at Istakhr, or Persepolis. 

ALI VERDI KHAN, died a.d. 1756, and was 
succeeded in the office of nawab by his grand- 
nephew^ Suraj-ud-Dowla, during whose admini- 
stration many of the British garrison and civi- 
lians of Calcutta perivshed in the guard-room, since 
known as the Black Hole. 

ALIVERI, garden cress seeds of Lepidium 
sativum, used in medicine. — O'Shnuf/hnessy. 

ALIWAL, a village in the Pudhiana district of 
the Panjab, in lat. 30° 57' N., long. 75° 37' E., 
on the left bank of the Sutlej. A great battle 
was fought here between the Sikhs and British, 
28th June 1846, Sir Harry Smith commanding. 
The British force of 10,000 men and 32 guns w;i3 
opposed by Ibingoor Singh with 20,000 men and 68 
guns, and the Sikhs were driven across the Sutlej. 

ALIYA, a branch of the Turkia subdivision of 
the travelling grain dealers called Binjara. 

ALIYA. Can. A son-in-law; Aliya-Pattam, 
installation. 

ALIZAI, an agricultural and pastoral clan 
of Kakar, said to number 10,000 fighting men. 
They are peaceably inclined, and large numbers 
come every winter to Dora Ghazi Khan to labour 
as wood and grass cutters and road makers. — 
N.W. h\ J. i. p. 92. 

ALIZAI, a clan of the Mahsud Waziri. See 
Waziri. Also a clan of the Daurani. 

AL-JABL. Arab. Sec Alainut ; Al-IIasan ; 
As.s;i.s.sin. 

AL-JANNABI flourished in tlie 16th century. 

AL-JAZIRA. Arab. The doab of the 
Eu])hrates and Tigris, the ancient Mesopotamia. 

ALKALI, the Kh.ar and vSajji Khar, IIi.nd. 
Southcni India is particularly rich in alkaline 
and earthy minerals, one source of which seems 
to be decaying granites ; — 

])hobe('\s Earth, a whitish grey, sandy effior- 
escence, often covers inile.s of country where <le- 
cayed white granite forms the surfact^ soil ; this 
earth contains from 13 to 25 percent, of crude car- 
bonate of soda. It begins to accnmul.ate in the dry 
weather, and imnn'diately after the rains it can be 
scra])ed off the surface to the depth of 2 or 3 inches ; 
and hy repeated l)oiling, and the addition of a little 
quicklime, the alkali is obtained of cou.siderahlc 
strength. With a little care, very clean carbo- 
nate of .soda can be obtained, fit for the manu- 
facture of toilet soap, white glass, and glazes for 
jx)tlery. The Nellore, Cudchvpah, Masulipatam, 
and Chinglcput districts yield this earth in great 
quantities. Repeated attempts have been miulc 
to prepare from it Barilla for exportation, and 
very fair specimens have been expc)rted at different 
times, but the moderate price of the carbonate of 
Boda of Britain, prepared from sea salt, will always 
prevent this from being a remunerative article of 
export. Coloured frits, for bangle glass, have 
lately, however, become an article of export from 
the Sladraa Presidency. 


Nitrate of Soda in Bellary and Hyderabad 
forms a natural efflorescence. Its chief use is as 
a substitute for saltpetre for the manufacture of 
nitric and other acids and chemical substances. 
It is too deliquescent for making gunpowder, 
though it answers well for some descriptions of 
fireworks. 

Muriate of Soda . — Mineral salt of very fair 
quality is obtained in Cuddapah, Mysore, Bellary, 
and Hyderabad, and occurs also in the Guntur 
and Nellore districts, almost invariably accom- 
panied by gypsum, magnesian limestone, sand- 
stone, sulphur, red and brown iron ores, and alum 
slate. 

The Natron lake of Lunar, in lat. 20° N., 
furnishes several salts, viz. : 

Dalla, a carbonate of soda with a faint trace of 
muriate of soda, about 2 per cent, of impurities, 

Nimmak Dalla, nearly pure muriate of soda. 

Khappnl, carbonate of soda, with water and 
about 2 per cent, of impurities. 

Pappree^ nearly pure carbonate of soda. 

Mad-khar, an impure salt, containing carbonate 
of soda, 27 ; clay and sand, 30 ; water, about 17 ; 
common salt, 25 = 99. 

Pthooskee, a crude, impure substance containing 
neutral carl)onate of soda, 26 ; insoluble matter, 
chiefly sand and clay, 58 ; water, 15 ; common 
salt, 2 = 100. 

Travertin contains carbonate of lime, 78 ; 
carbonate of magnesia, 4 ; insoluble matter, 
with oxide of iron, etc., 9 ; chloride of sodium, 
2 ; water, 3. 

ALKANET, Dyer’s bugloss, orchanet, 

Ti-huich Chin. | Orkanet, .... Ger. 

0.s.set<»ng, . . . JDut. Ancusa, .... It. 

Orcanette, . . . Fit. | Arcancta, .... Sp. 

Alkanct is the commercial term for a dyeing 
material, obtained from the genera Echiuin, 
Anchusa tinctoria, A. officinalis, and Lithosper- 
mum tinctorium. The root yields a fine red colour 
to oil.s, spirits of wine, lip salves, ointments, wockI 
and cotton, and it is also used for colouring many 
of the beverages sold under the name of port- 
wine, and the corks used for the bottles in which 
this fluid is sold. Anchusa paniculata, A. undu- 
lata, and A. officinalis have been introduced into 
India, but no success recorded. In India, R(;d 
Saundt‘ra wood and Carthamns tinctoria take their 
place. — Ttmdinson ; Faulkner. 

AL-KARI, a class of Rajput cultivators in 
Naglun, named from their special cultivation of 
the Al tree, the Morinda citrifolia. 

AL-KAZ\V1NI, the cognomen of Zakariya, son 
of Mahomed, son of Mahmud. He lived about 
tin; middle of the 13th century, and wrote the 
Asar ul Bilad, also the Ajaib ul Baklan. 

AL-KHALIK. Arab. An overcoat; a double- 
breasted dress, made with long sleeves, and to fit 
to the form as low as the hips, with skirts reaching 
down to the calf of the leg ; it is tied across the 
chest on the left side. It is worn by Mahomedans. 

AL-KORAN, the Koran. 

ALKUSHI. Beng. Mucuna prurita, Hook, 

ALLA of Sutlej. Mimosa rubicaulis, Lam. 
ALL2B1ANTH US ZEYLANICUS. Thw. Allan- 
doo of the Singhalese ; a large tree, 80 to 40 
feet high, of the Central Province of Ceylon, at 
an elevation of 1000 feet. The timber is in use for 
ordinary purposes ; a very tough fibre is obtained 
from the inner bark, which is used for a variety 



ALLAH. ALLAITI KOMMU-VLLLA VANTI (lADDI. 

of purposes. — Thwaites^ / Beddome^ FI. Sylv, degrees, nnd extended thi'niselves os far jis tlicy 
part xxvi. p. 305. could. Thus, in parguna Jhunsi, the Bais l^jpuU 

ALLAH. Akab. God, Lord, Almighty, trace their origin to two leaders, viz. Bawani and 
This word is said to be derived from the Arabic Jutan. To the descendants of the former the largo 
verb ‘ lah,’ which means trembling and shining ; estate of Mowaya was allotted, and to those of 
but its relationship to the Hebrew el or eloah and the latter other nine estates. Some entire mouzahs 
alahah has also been conjectured (^Pcschcl). It in each of these taluks were subsequently assigned 
may also be an Arabic rendering of tlie Hebrew to different branches of the family, and the re- 
‘el,’ God; the Persian khuda. It has also been mainder held joii tly by all. It was invaded by 
supposed to have been derived from the Arabic ShahaO-ud-Diii Gori a. D. 1104, and from that time 
word ilah, a deity, with the addition of the definite till the introduction of British rule, it remained in 
article al, — thus, al-ilah, the god. It was current as Mahomedan bauds. During the mutiny and re- 
jiUTt of a name before the time of Maliomed. Allah bellion of 1857-58, Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir 
IValla is the most high God, lit. God (whose James Outram strongly urged the importance of 
name) be exalted. Al Ilahat were the goddesses securing the safety of Allahabad, and it remained 
of the pagan Arabs. Mahomedans reverently use the sole city for a safe footing, being in the 
this holy name. They have 99 attributive names hands of the rebels only from June 6th to 11th, 
of God, and their rosaries have 99 beads, with a The populace opened the jails, and all officers, 
large prolonged bead, making the 100th, for Europeans, and Eurasians were murdered ; but the 
Allah, God, the Almighty. Amongst other of fort was held by Sikhs till Colonel Neill arrived 
the attributes are the (al) — on the 11th of June, and on the 18th the station 

Rahman, the merciful. Adil, the just. town was recovered. The Hindu and semi- 

Kahitn, the element, Azim, the great. Hinduized population of the district consists of 

Khalik, the creator. Ilak, the true. Brahmans, Rajputs, Bania, Ahir, Chamars, 

Ghatfur, the imrdoner. Kaya.sth, Kurmi, with Mahomedans. Famines 

They will say Bismillah al dairn, al ahd, al abdi, from drought occurred in 1770, 1783, 1803, and 
In the name of God, the Eternal, the Everlasting. 1837. — Vol. vi. p. !)70-980 of the Bl. As. Soc, 
One of tlic most solemn oaths of the Afghans is Jour.; Travids of a j^lindu ; Imperial Gazetteer. 
by the name of God (Allah), three times rcqy'ated ALLAH BAND, a bank of earth mixed with 
in three different forms, ‘ IVullah, Billah, Tillah.’ sand and sliells, near the southern frontier of Sind, 
— Salel'i Koran; Klphinstone's Canhuf }>. 211. which was upheaved by an earthquake in 1819, 
ALLAHAJiAD, a city in the N.W. Provinces across the Purana branch of the Indus. It is 50 
of British India, which gives its name to a revenue miles long, and in places 1 6 miles broad. In 1820 
division of 2747 square iniU*s, comprising the dih- the Indus overllowed and breached the bund, the 
tricts of Allahabad, Banda, Cawnpur, Futtehpur, waters expanding into avast lake, since merged 
Hamirpur, and Jonpur, lying between hit. 2P" 47' into the Runn of Cutch. 

and 25° 47' 15" N., and long. 81^ 11 J' and 82° 23' ALLAKAPPO, one of the eight places at 
3" E. The city is the seat of the government which relics of Buddha were deix)sitcd. See 
of the N.W. Provinces and Oudh, and in built Buddha ; Tope. 

on the left bank of the Jumna, in a fork at the ALLAMANDA CATIIARTICA. Lvni. 

S.L. extremity of the doab formed by the con- \ Aublottii, PohL, Don. Ordia grandiflora, AnhL 
fiuonce of t)ic Ganges and Jumna, and 316 feet A. verticdlata, Dc.sf, A. aiiiothcrifolia, Pohl. 

above the sea. It is in lat. 25° 26' N., and long. A. granditlura, Lam. A. angustifolia, ,, 

81° 55' 15" E., and is called Prayag by the people. T’ha yung b’han, Rur.m. | Arali, . . , Mai.e.\l. 
Its population in 1872 was 103,473. The city A native of Surinam, the IVest Indies, Guiana, 
is 565 square miles distant from Calcutta by Brazil, introduced into India from Guiana in 
rail. Its ancient name seems to have been Vaisali, 1803. The leaves, a valuable cathartic, used 
from its founder Visala or Besa-biraja, one of the e.^pecially in painter’s colic. In too large doses, 
third Solar line of Vesala, of the Siirya Vansa or violently emetic and drastic. This shrub has very 
Solar dynasty. The spot, being a saiigam or large bright-yellow fragrant fiowers and fruits 
junction, is considered sacri'd by the Hindus, who throughoufthc year. It migiit take a place in the 
make pilgrimages to it; and until the middle of medicines of European hospitals. — Useful Plants; 
the 19th century it was of frequent occurrence Uiddell; Jeffrey; (t'Shauyh. p. 418; ro/r/^, p. 528; 
for pilgrims to renounce life by drowning them- ALLAMA I’RABHU, the guru or spiritual 
selves there. With earthen pots busteiied to advi.ser of the elder Jkisava, wlio was concerned 
them, they would wade into tlie water, or would in the revolution at Kalyan, in which the king 
go in a boat to the exact spot at which the rivers Bijala was slain. He is regarded by the Vira 
unite, and when the pots filled, they .sank. In Saiva as an incarnation of Siva. He travelled 
the fort at Allahabaa is a tall slender mono- much in the Peninsula. Tlie J'rabhu Longalila 
lith, with a bipcring sliaft erected by Asoka, was written in his praise. — Garrett. 

B.c. 240. It nas the edict of that monarch, and ALLAM PAKWA, in lat. 12' 16' N., and long, 
also a later inscription detailing the conquests 80*^ 3' E., a small village on the coast, 65 miles 
of Samudra Gupta, about the second century after <listant from Ma<lras. It was formerly a place of 
Christ. It was re-erected a.d. 1605 by ,Iahan- some note, and in 1750 was given to Dupleix by 
gir, who has commemorated his accc.ssion in a Muzaffar Jang; it wtis taken from the French in 
Persian legend. Fah Ilian, a.d. 414, and Hiweii 1760 by Sir Eyre Coote. Formerly famed for 
'riisang, A.D. 629-645, visited this city. In its oyster beds. 

historic times, Rajputs obtained a footing in this ALLAPU KOMMU-VELLA VANTI GADDI, 
district. They seem to have had their particular Ti:l. Audropogon nardusV An///., 115; 

leaders, who, after locating themselves and their A. iwaraucusa, A/.? The Sanskrit syn. Guch’cb 
followers, displaced the original inhabitants by signifies ‘ tufts,’ a peculiarity of A. iwarancusa, 
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ALLARD. 


ALLIUM cur A. 


ALLARD, M., a French captain wlio travelled 
through Central Asia, and afterwards 8crve<l 
Kanjit Singh, whose armies he brought into a 
high state of discipline. 

ALLAREE. Tam. An eel. 

AL-LAT, Al-Azzab, and Manah, were three 
female deities of the pre •> inahoraedan Arabs, 
who worshipped also stones, trees, and shapeless 
masses of dough. AI-Azzi\h was worshipped 
under the form of a tree, Manah of a large stone, 
Yaguth of a lion, Sawa of a woman, Yauk of a 
horse, and Nasr of an eagle. Al-Lat was with 
the tribe of Thakcef, in the town of el-Taif ; it 
was destroyed by Mahomed’s order. Al-Azzah 
was the idol of the tribes of Koresh and Kinaneh ; 
it was destroyed by Khalid. — Sale's Koran. See 
Allah. 

ALLAWA. Heb.? Hind. A beltain fire or 
bonfire raised by Mahomedans in the Maharram, 
in a pit in front of the Ashur Khana. Men dance 
around it, shouting, Ya, Alii ya, Hasan! ya, 
HusainI Dulha! Dulhal — Meaning, Oh I Ali; 
oh I Hasan; oh ! Husain ; bridegroom, bridegroom! 
Also a hole dug within doors or out, over which 
they wash their hands and throw refuse into. 

ALLEKO-ZYE, a small Afghan tribe of the 
Daurani section. See Afghan ; Daurani. 

ALLI ARASANl NAGADAM, a Tamil 
poem, the comedy of the princess Ali Arasani, 
who is said to have married Arjuna. 

ALLIGAR APFAR KOIL. A Hindu temple 
near Bangalore, much resorted to by women who 
crave for children. — W. K. 

ALLIGATOR, the aligador of the Spaniards, or 
cayman, is a name commonly but erroneously ap- 
plied to the crocodiles of the Nile, the Ganges, and 
other eastern rivers. Dean Trench in his Study 
of Words (p. V2b) says, ‘ When the alligator was 
first seen by the Spanish discoverers, they called 
it, with a true insight into its species, ‘‘ el ella- 
garto,” or the lizard, as being the largest of the 
lizard species to which it belonged.’ Alligators 
are wholly confined to tropical and Southern 
America, where they are styled also cayman, 
jacfirc. The alligator closely resembles the croco- 
dile, but has characters sufficiently distinct to have 
constituted a new genus. See Crocodile. 

ALLIGATOR PEAR. The Avocado, or subal- 
tern’s butter tree, is the Persca gratissima. 

ALLIKALANGLT. Tam. KootofNyinphaialotns. 

ALLIKI or Gitti-Gadda. Tkl. Scirpus diihins. 

ALLILU KAI MAItA. Can. Termiualia 
chebula. 

ALLIPAYARU. Ti:l. Grewia Imvigata, Vahf, 

ALLI PUR, four miles from Calcutta, the 
station town of the Twenty-four Pargamis. 

ALLITERATION is much practised by east<.*rn 
races, alike with the names of places, of people, 
and of tilings. The use of a double assonant 
name, sometimes to express a dual idea, but often 
a single one, is a favourite oriental practice. 
Urjun and Surjun were brothers of Goga, lord 
of Durd Darehra, in the wastes of Kajwara. 
Chin and Machin is a ])l»rase analogous to Hind 
and Sind, used to exjin'ss all India; and Gog and 
Magog (Yuj and Majnj, Auaic, Pki:s.) is applied 
to the nortliem luilioiiH of Asia; Siixl and jlind 
are, however, cajiable of S(*}»arati(m. As far bactk 
as Henwlotus, we have Crophi and Mophi, 'I’hyni 
and Bithyni ; the Arabs liave converted ('ain and 
Abel into Kabil and Hubil, Saul and Guliah into 
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, Taint and Jalut, Pharaoh’s magicians into Risam 
and Rejam, of whom the Jewish traditions had 
made Janries ami Jambres ; whilst Christian 
legimds gave the names of Dismas and Jesmas to 
the penitent and impenitent thieves in the gospel. 
Jarga and Narga was the name given to the 
great circle of beaters in the Mongol hunting 
matches. In geography we have numerous in- 
stances of the same thing, e.g. Zabulistan and 
Kabulistiiii, Koli Akoli, l^nga Salanga, Ibir 
Sibir, Kessjiir and Owair, Kuria Muria, Ghuz and 
Maghuz, Mastra and Castra (Edrisi), Artag and 
Kartag (Abulghazi), Khanzi and Manzi (Itashidi), 
Iran and Turan, Crit and Mecrit (Rubruquis), 
Sondor and Condor (Marco Polo), etc. The 
name of Achin in Sumatra appears to have been 
twisted in this spirit by the Mahoinedan mariners, 
as a rhyme to Machin ; the real name is Atcheh. 
In everyday conversation in India, such allitera- 
tions occur as Choki oki, a chair ; Kiirsi gursi, a 
chair; Chavi-gavi, a key ; Keli-gecli, a key ; Bach 
kach, children. — Yule, Cathay; Pers. Ohs. 

ALLIUM, a genus of plants, largely cultivated 
in Indian gardens, and, alike by Europeans and 
natives, extensively used in food, both in soups 
and as vegetables. Of this genus Voigt names 
2J1 species, but a notice here of the shallot, the 
onion, the leek, and garlic will suffice. The 
species are all remarkable for having, in a greater 
or less degrcie, the odour of garlic, and for the 
agreeable stimulating effects that accompany it. 
For this reason some of them have been objects 
of cultivation from the highest antiquity. The 
Welsh onion, A. fistulosum, used in soups and 
salads, and the Spanish shallot, A. ophioscordion, 
liave not been cultivated in India. 

ALLIUM ASCALONICUM. The shallot. 

Khyet-th won-nee, BuRM. I Piaz, HlND. 

Hi-ai, Hi ai tu, . Chin, j GanJan, Oandana, PusHT. 

The shallot is a native of Asia Minor ; in China 
it is pickled. In most parts it is cultivated in a 
light rich soil, and propagated by dividing the 
clustered roots ; it should be sown in beds at the 
commencement of tin*, rains, and will give a crop 
during the cold weather. Dr. Stewart says it 
(or A. Porrum, L., the leek) may be the plant 
mentioned by Masson (?) as cultivated at and 
near Kabal for the leaves, and by Bellow as 
growing wild near Ghazni (7000 feet), w'hero it 
is not eaten. Masson states that the leaves may 
1)0 cut two or three times a year for 25 or JO 
years, and mentions one field at Kabul dating 
from the time of Nadir Shall, more than a hun- 
<lred years befon* his visit. — J. L. Stcirarl, Pavjnh 
Plants, p. 230; Vonft, (>08; Ptdflell ; lloxb. ii. 142. 

ALLIUM CEPA. Linn. The onion. 
liuHal, also BuhI, . Auah. (tnndhana, . . . Pusht. 

IhilsDitu, . . . Pi;N(}. P«,Uantlu, i<>ita!eka, Sanmk. 

Ky ct thwon-iii, , P.eitM. (Jatt.a . of Sai-T ItANtiK. 
Kunhalli, . . . <’an. Pad wasl, . ,, 

T’ming, ... * (’MIN. Luiu\ SiNOH. 

Piaz, .... Hind. Venpiyain, . . . 'I’am. 

Gaiithia, . . of Padak. Nirulli, .... Tkl, 

Bawnngmerah. . AIatav. Krra Ulli-^^adda, . ,, 

Bawaug, ,, gadila, ... ,, 

It is not ecrt.’iin of what coiiidry this is a 
native, but it has from time immemuiial been 
cultivated in Egypt, a»nl is commonly cultivated 
ail over India and China. Many biahinaim 
of India do not eat the onion, regarding it as 
similar to nintton. It is grown to 10,500 feet 
in J.a<lak. It is one of the favourite vegetuldes 
f) 



ALLIUM rORRUM. 


ALMANAC. 


of the CliLnese ; tlieir large coarse variety is 
called Muh-t’euiig, or tree onion. Every part 
of the plant is supposed to have some thera- 
peutic action. Onion tea is largely used, and 
the life-boatmen of the Yang tsze river dej)end 
on it to excite vomiting and reaction in the 
apparently drowned. Their wild onion Keh- 
rsung, and foreign onion Hu-t’sung, are also 
used medicinally. — Smith ; J. L. Stewart^ Panjab 
Plants^ p. 2, ‘50. 

ALLIUM PORRUM. W. The leek. 

A. rubcllum, Bieb. 

Koomas? , . . Auab. Khorat? • . . of By. ? 

Pnroo, .... Beng. Korrat, .... Eoyi*T. 
Tau-kyet-thwon, . BiniM. Gundina, . . . Pehs. 

This is cultivated all over India, is common in 
the N.W. Panjab, including the Salt Range, and 
in the Siwalik tract east to near the Sutlej ; and 
the Kanawar plant growing at 9000 feet, as well 
as one found in Lahoul still higher, seem to be the 
same. In most places the root is eaten raw or 
cooked. — X. Starart^ Panjalf Plants^ p. 231. 

ALLIUM SATIVUM. Linn. Garlic. 


Som ; Sum ? 


Arab. 1 Sir, 


Loshoon, Liishiina, Beno. Mahu Shuda, . 
Kyet thwon phyn, Buhm. Sudul\inu, . . 


Beluli, .... 
Swan, Ta-swan, , 
Lahsan, .... 


Can. Vallai pandu, . 
Chin. Ell-ulli, Vdlulli, 
Hind. Telia gjulda, . 


Bawang-putih, . Malay. 1 VclU gadda, . . I 

Largely cultivated in India and in all Asiotic | 
countries ; its roots consist of pungent aci imonious | 
bulbs, which have a strong offensive smell and 
flavour. They are employed as a condiment, and ! 
os ail ingredient in curries, pickles, chutnt?y8, 
etc. ; they are also used in medicine. Garlic is 
the GKopohov of the Greeks, Som of the Arabs, 
and Shumirn of Numbers xi. 12. It has been used 
as an article of diet, and likewise in medicine, from ; 
very early time.3. Garlic seed oil — called Telia 
gadda Duna, Tel. ; Wulla poondoo yennai, Tam. — 
is only medicinal. It is clear, colourless, limpid, 
and contains the full odour of the plant. It 
might bo available in cookery for those who 
relish the flavour of garlic in their dislKis, but 
this will evidently be the fullest extent of its ap- 
plication ; hence it can scarcely be considered of 
any importance commercially . — Hoyle ; Faulkner. 

ALLIUM SPH^ROCEPHALUM. Stewart. 

Allium odorum, L. 

Bhuk Jhelum. | Skodze, . . , Ladak. 

A long-leaved species growing in Kbagan at 
10,500 feet; the leaves are dried and eaten in 
winter with meat ; the root is not eaten. What 
appears to be the same species, occurs in Spiti at 
12.000, but no part of it is eaten. — J. L. Stewart^ 
Punjab Plants, p. 231. 

ALLIUM ULIGINOSUM, Smith, the Kau of the 
Chinese, resembles the lock, and is largely used 
amongst the Chinese. Ita seeds are given in sper- 
matorrhoea, a common ailment amongst the 
Chinese. — Smith, p. 8. 

ALLMANNIA NODIELOILV. H. Br, 


Olminiaaoa nod., Mart. 
Colosia nodiilora, Linn. 


Acliyranthcs nodiflora, 

Linn. 


Common in Coromandel and Ceylon, and is 
esculent. — lloT^h. i. 078. 

ALLO NEUEDU. Tki.. Eugenia jambolana, 
/t., a variety with large edible fruit. 

ALLOW. Hind. A stiugiug nettle of the 
Himalaya, yielding fibres. 

ALLOYS. T)»e natives of all the East Indies 


are acquainted with a variety of alloys for making 
cannons, images, gongs, cymbals, bells, and orna- 
ments, with copper and zinc, tin and lead, besides 
being great workers in copper and brass for the 
various domestic utensils. In the Travancoro 
state, the workmen have been very successful in 
their fabrication of alloys, but the ingredients 
they use are not known. In the Coimbatore 
district, the metals are employed in the following 
proportions : — 

Copper 10 parts, zinc — alloy valued at 4 
annas fHjr seer of 24 tolas weight, and is used for 
all purposes. 

Copper 10, zinc 6 — alloy valued at 3^ annas 
per seer, somewhat darker than the other, but 
considered equally useful. 

Copper 10, zinc 10 — alloy valued at 3 annas 
the seer, considered inferior to the others, but is 
also in current use * 

Copper 10, tin 2J — a beautiful bell metal 
alloy, valued at C annas the seer. Is used for 
the same purposes as the others 

Copper 10, tin 2, lend ^ — an inferior-looking 
alloy, but employed for similar purposes. 

Native smiths render the mixed metal from 
copper and tiu malleable with greater proportions 
of tin, as also do the Chinese for their gongs and 
cymbals, by gently striking it while hot, at re- 
peated heatings. Some years ago, bronze sheath- 
ing for ships was prepared on the same principle. 
Teling natives call such malleable bell metal 
‘akkansu' (Tel.). It is formed into vessels for 
contnipLng aad food, buttermilk, etc. 

Pot metal (copper and lead) is improved by the 
addition of tin, and the three metals will mix in 
almost any proportions. Zinc may be added to 
pot metal in very small quantity ; but when the 
zinc becomes a considerable amount, the copper 
takes up the zinc, forming a kind of brass, and 
leaves the lead at liberty, which in a great measure 
separates in cooling. Zinc and lead are indis- 
posed to mix alone, though a little arsenic assists 
their union by ‘ killing ’ the lead, as in shot metal ; 
antimony also facilitates the combination of pot 
metal, — 7 lead, 1 antimony, and 16 copper mixed 
perfectly at the first fusion, and the mixture was 
harder than 4 lead and 16 copper, and apparently 
a better metal. — Mr. Rohde's MSS. See Bells. 

ALLSPICE. Pimenta vulgaris, Lindley. 
Bayberry tree, . Eng. I Toute 4pue, . . . Fa. 
Pimento, . . Eng., Sp. | 

Pimenta vulgaris is a large tree, supposed of S. 
America. Allspice is rar^y adulterated, owing 
possibly to its low price. It should bo introduced 
into India. — Hassnll; Mason. 

ALLU. Guj., Hind. In Kathiawar and Raj - 
putana, an ordeal in cases of disputcHl boundaries, 
in which tlie claimant walks over the contestod 
limitH with a raw hhle or a cloth on his shoulders, 
previously dedicated to one of the fearful forms 
of Durga, from whose vengeance he will suffer if 
his claim be unjust. — W. 

ALLU BAOH-CHALI. Tel, Basella alba, X. 
ALMANAC. 

Calcndrier, . . . Fe. j Jantri, .... Hind. 
Kalcndrier, , , . Gee. | Alroonaque, . , S»». 

The word Almauac is supposed to be derived 
from the Arabic, and the natives of India liavo 
their almanacs arranged on the same principles 
as those of Europe. To the Hindus, whose re- 
ligious festivals are largely astronomical, and to 
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AT. MAS. 


ATAia 


a less extent to Maliomedana, the almanacs are 
of j^reat importanoc. Tlu'y are puhlished in Inr^^o 
numbers, in various forms, and are widely cir- 
culated. Some are small and cheap ; others are 
larfj;e, and })rc)ftisely illustrated by pictures re- 
presenting the signs of the zodiac, figures denot- 
ing the sun in dilTcrcnt months, etc. The people 
consult almanacs chiefly to find out lucky and 
unlucky times ; without this they deem all else to 
be vain. Every Hindu almanac consists of live 
sections, hence the name i'anchaiiga, viz. the 
lunar rlay, the solar day, the lunar nsterism, the 
coiijunction.s and transits of the planets, eclipses, 
etc. , and the karana or 8ul)divi.sions of tlie lunar 
day. Their use of the lunar year for tlu ir religious 
rites, and of the solar or si<lereal year for e-ivil 
duties, is so perplexing, tliat leariTcd astronomers 
pass along the streets every morning, ami intimate 
to their houses of call the ceremonial to bo 
attende<l to. 

ALMAS. Auaii., Pi:t:s. Diamond. 

AL MASIJDI, a patronymic given to Abnd- 
Hasau Abi, a native of Ikighdad, a great traveller, 
acute obsorvtT, and writer. He wandered to 
Morocce ami Spain on the west, and eastwards 
to (dnna, througli all the; inahomedan ami many 
other conntrirs, ami lie wrote his travels, whicli 
he styled Munij-iil-Zahab, or Meadows of Gohl. 
— p. LJ. 

ALMIKAH, an Anglo-Indian term from Al- 
mariiiho (Pout.), a wanlrulx^. 

ALMOND. 

Lauz, -'Vraij, I buz, ..... Hr.u. 

Mamlcl, Di’T., Dan., (ii;u. I Amy^^dala, . . . Lat. 

Aru.'indc, . , . Pa. | ^biudorla, . , Sr. 

This term is ajiplied to tlie common almond, 

from tlie Amygdalus coinniuni.s. d'lie sweet and 
the bitter almonds of eommerce, the .Iordan and 
Vahmeia almonds, an* tlu^ kernels of the fruit of 
different varieties of Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
It is a Moiliterranean trei’, extemling into l\^r.sia, 
cultivated in the north of Africa, Italy, Spain, 
etc., a native of tlie Himalaya, ami abundant in 
Kashmir. .Jordan ami V^ileiicia almonds are im- 
ported into Hrifain from Malaga ami other Span- 
ish ports ; bitter ahnomls, chiclly from JJarbary, 
Sicily, etc. Almond.s, both bitter and sweet 
varieties, arc imported into N. Iiulia from (Jhoor- 
bund, and into S. India from the Persian Gulf. 
The ‘Indian .almonds’ are fruibs of the Ter- 
minalia catapjia, Aleurib*s triloba, .and C.anarium 
commune; and the almomls of (ieii. xliii. 11 have 
been thought t^o be pistachio nuts. 

Almond, bitter. 

Hang-joh hang, . CiilN. | Ku niei, .... Chin. 

This is the fruit of the v.ar. amara. 

Almond confection is the H.ang-su of the 
Chinese. 

Almond oil. 


Badam ka-tel, . . Hind. 

Badain niinak, . Malay. 
Koughan-i-Badani, .Pkiih. 


rngudi-tailam, . Sanmk. 
]Jadaincuttay-yennay,TAM. 
Jkulama vittulu nune, Tkl. 


This oil is from the fruit of the almond tree. It 


is colourless, or very slightly yellow, and is con- 
gealed with ilifficulty. It is obtained for native 
use in India, but <k)e3 not as yet form a recog- 
nised article of export. About MO tons of this 
oil are annually imported into Britain, the price 
being about la. per lb. But it is principally tlie 
protluco of the Ar/.o tree, forests of which grow to 
the soutli of tlic empire of Morocco, which produce 


an exceedingly har<l spi'cies of almond. In rnanu- 
fiicturiiig the oil, they are W(!ll rubbed or shaken 
in a coarse bag, to Bejiarab' a bitter powder which 
covers the epidermis; they are then poumlod to 
a paste in marble mort.'irs, and the paste subjecteil 
to a jiress. The almond is supposed to (contain 
46 per cent, of oil ; but from lbs. only 1 lb. 6 oz. 
can be extracted by the cold procc.S8, and above 
2 lbs. if heateil iron plaU'S bo used. 1’he oil of 
almonds is the basis of the great part of the 
liniments, ointments, and plasters of the European 
pharmacists. It is, however, little used in Indian 
jiharm.acy, the oil of the Sesamum orieiitalo 
answering perfectly .as a substitute. 

Almoml, sweet; Hang Tieu-mei of tlu' Chinese. 

Almond tea. Hang-jin-tang of the Chinesi*, is 
sold iu the streets of China as a jMisaii. It is 
made by boiling the kernels mixed with other 
substances. — Smith, p. 9; Cat. LJjl. (\it. lMt>2; 
Simmonth; O'Sh. 

^ AI.MOKA, in lat. 29° ,‘hV 16" N. and long. 
79° 41' 1 E., a liill station and sanatorium 

in the north of India, situat'd on the top of 
a ridg(; which runs east ami we.st at tdiwa- 
tions of .'>42.9 to .ubO? feet alK)ve the level of 
the sea. It is the capital of the province of 
Kamaon It is 30 miles fi'om Naini-thal. The 
Indian Government esialilished a sanatorium at 
Lohooghat in the Almora hills, a position nn- 
8urp,assed in India for salubrity of c.liiijat<‘ and 
picturesque scenery, and knoAvn to be highly 
suitable for the European const itution. A sulphur 
mine w.'us discovered at a place ealhid Aina, some 
9 miles north-west of Almora. Tln^ soil of the 
neighbourhood yields qnantiti<‘s of saltpi'lre. It 
pro<lucesgra})liite, copper, and iron.- Snh/.; Itoht.; 
h.n<ih>i}iinnn • J)i\ Jlnist\'< ( '(Uitlotjnc { Jnij). (*az. 
See Kamaon ; Sanatoria. 

ALMS ami almsgiving have over taken an im- 
portant pla(‘.e in the religious .systtans <»f the 
world. The Hebrews weni coinmamicd to leave 
f<»r tho })oor, and Ecclesiastes xi. 1 bids to cast 
their bread upon the waters, with .an assur- 
ance that aftiT many days it would return to 
them again. In the Ibiddliist, Hindu, and Maho- 
med.an religions, as also amongst the Itoiniali 
(yhristians, it is not only deemed good to give 
i piving bestows a nu rit on the 

individual, ami gifts are generally deliviTod with 
niuch openness, in such case differing from the 
injunction in Matt. vi. 2 : ‘ W^heii thou iloest thine 
alms, do not sound a trumpet before theo.’ Hindu 
and Mahomedan sovereigns bestow much to the 
8hrine.s of their respective faiths, and annually, 
on the Maharram, tho Mahomedan kings entertain 
many Syuds on permanent ji.ay. Some mendi- 
cants, alike Hindus and Buddhist, are not allowed 
to solicit or demand alms, but have to go with n 
quick stop, and with or without a bell, through 
the streets, and without comment accept whatever 
is thrown into their wallet. With Mahomednns 
the duty next in importance to prayer is that of 
giving alms. Cerbiin alms are prescribed by law, 
and arc called Zckat ; others, called Sadakah, 
are voluntary. The obligatory alms were, in tho 
earlier ages of El-Islam, collected, by officers 
appointed by the sovereign, for pious uses, but 
now it is left to tho conscience to give them, 
and to apply them. They are to be given once 
in every yiMir to the j>oor, provided the pro- 
perty be of n certain amount. The proportion 



ALNUS GLUTINOSA. 

is fjenerally oiie-fortieth, wluch is to be paid 
in kind, or in money or otlier equivalent. It is 
a common custom to give wliat the donor can 
afford in alms duriiig the mouth of Maharram, 
especially on the tenth clay ; hence the phrase, 
the alma of the ‘ Ashr.^ This custom seems to have 
been copieci from the Jews, who are accustomed 
to abound in almsgiving during the ten days com- 
mencing with their New Year’s Day, and ending 
with the day of atonement, more than in all the rest 
of the year. Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomed, twice 
in his lifetime gave away all hia property. But 
the Hindu pilgrims to sacred shrines are often 
exacting, even insolent, and, thougli rarely so to 
Europeans, will sit down at a door and refuse 
to stir until their day’s food be given ; also Maho- 
medan fakirs, of whom there are several sects, 
often continue to demand till alma be given. 
The Buddhist mendicants of Burma are the least 
clamorous ; but so (completely is the act of offering 
to their shrines the final individual merit, that 
costly gifts can be immediately removed, wlnlo 
outside the great temples at Rangoon and Prome, 
such vast quantities of food-offerings are daily 
thrown, as to be disgusting, and the temple sor- 
vants, who are slaves or of unclean race, clear 
it away. All these classes have distinguishing 
costurpes, — the Buddhist with his yellow robe ; 
the Hindu sanyasi or viragi smeared in ashes, 
and with ochre-dyed clothes ; and the Mahomedan 
fakir may have a loin-cloth and taj or crown. 
Amongst them all are many true ascetics; and 
recently, in 18G7, a Hindu devotee was to l>e 
seen, who had at that time S(it for five years in 
one of the Ellora (Ciives. But there are amongst 
them also many impostors. Sec Ali ; Alms-bowl 
of Buddha; Buddhism; Fakir; Groul ; Jhula; 
Kashgul i Ali ; Mendicant ; Patra ; Pinjrapolc ; 
Sanyasi ; Viragi. 

ALNUS GLUTINOSA, grows at the foot of 
Fiisiyama mountain. 

ALNUS NEPALENSJS. D. Don, 

ITimal.'vyan alder, Eng. ] Kunch, Koish, . Hind. 

A very largo and straight tree of Darjiling, 
Kullu, and Kangra, and fringing the Pabur river 
banks above the junction of the 'I’ouse. Its bark 
is used in taimiug, and its wood for gunpowder 
charcoal. 

ALNUS NITIDA. Endl 
Clethropsis iiitida, Spach. 1 Betula nitida, Don. 

Kyain, .... Beas. Koe, . . . . . Ravi. 

Champ, Tsapu, Chenab. Kunsh ; Kirnich, Sutlej. 
Srol, Rikimra, Jhelum. Piak ; Niu, . . ,, 

Srol, Sawali, Silcin, Kang. Gira, Ghuzhbe, Tu. -I ndus. 

This handsome tree of the N.W. Himalaya and 
the Panjab rises to 00 or 100 feet, with a girth of 
10 or 12 feet. Its twigs are used for binding 
loads, and for parts of the foot-bridges ; its leaves 
as fodder ; the bark for tanning, dyeing, and for 
making red ink ; its w(X)d for bedstemls, and 
for the crooked stick of rope bridges. — Dr, J. 
L, Stewart. 

ALNUS OBTUSIFOLIA. Ckghorn. This 
alder, the Kunch of the Panjab, is found in the 
Sutlej valley, between Rampur and Sungnam, at 
an elevation of 4000 to 5000 feet. The charcoal 
from it is employed in iron-smelting. — Cleyhoruj 
Panjab Report, p. 64. 

ALOA LACTINEA. Sec Insects. 

ALOE plants belong to the Liliaccaa, and are 
spread throughout India, 104 species having been 


ALOE FIBRE. 

intrixluced into the Calcutta Botanical Society’s 
Garden. In Arabia and in Egypt, the aloe plant 
is hung, like the dried crocodile, over houses 
as a talisman against evil spirits. Burckhardt 
assigns, as a motive for its being planted in 
graveyards, that its Arabic name Sabar (it is also 
cjilled Sibar) denotes the patience with which the 
believer awaits the last day. Lane remarks 
that the aloe thus hung over the door, is put 
there to ensure long and flourishing times to 
the inmates, and long continuance to the liouse 
itself ; and women believe that the Prophet visits 
the house where this plant is suspended. In India 
it is hung up to attract eye-flies and mosquitos 
entering a room. Burton believes this practice 
to be a fragment of African fetishism, and mentions 
that the Galla race, to the present day, plant 
aloes on graves, and suppose that when tno plant 
sprouts the deceased lias been admitted into the 
gardens of ‘ Wak’ the Creator. The African A. 
spicata is common in the Peninsula of India. It is 
a good hedge plant, and the leaves yield a useful 
fibre. — Lane., Useful Plants; Barton^ s Mecca, iii. 
{>. 850. 

ALOE CIIINENSIS. Smith. 

Lu-wei, Lah-wei, . Chin. | Siang-tan, . . . Chin. 

Grows in the Canton province of China; also, 
it is said, in Java, Sumatra, and Persia. Tlio 
drug obtaiiHid from it is bitter, coal-black, and 
porous. — Smith, p, 9. 

ALOE FI HUE, Pita fibre, Nita, and Pita, arc the 
commercial names given in Southern India to the 
fibres of the American aloe, or Agave Americana ; 
of the A. vivipera, or Bastard aloe ; the fibres 
of Fourcroya gigantea ; those of the Adam’s 
needles, the Yucca gloriusa, or common-leaved, 

I and Y. nloefolia, or aloe-leaved, Yucca. And 
I Dr. Hunter also mentions the Y. angustifolia, 
tcnacissima, filamentosa, and regia as species yield- 
ing fibres, to all of which perhaps the same com- 
mercial term is applied. Agave Americana and 
A. vivipera have become so naturalized in India 
as to seem indigenous. They are, however, not 
yet sulliciently abundant in Southern India to bo 
employed to any very great extent for the pro- 
duction of fibre ; but as tliey take root and grow 
readily, there is nothing to hinder their very 
extensive ixpplication. Aloe fibre now forms an 
article of export from the western coast. In Mexico, 
a highly prized thread is manufactured from the 
leaf fibre, and maile into the ropes used in their 
mines, and for nets and rigging of ships. Also, 
the famous hammocks of I^anama are made of 
agave fibre. From the Aloe perfoliata (which 
Dr. Royle deemed identicjal with his A. Indica), 
Dr. Hunter of Madras obtained a fibre two feet 
long, white, and of fine quality, which readily 
t(X)k colours. The Agave Americana has a short 
cylindrical woody stem, terminated by fleshy, 
spiny, bluish green leaves, and it flowers once, on 
a tall flower stem, 20 to 40 feet. The roots as 
well as tho leaves contain the ligneous fibres 
styled ‘Nita’ thread, useful for various pur{> 08 (‘ 8 . 
The leaves are sometimes eight feet long, one 
foot broad, and five inches deep, and abound in 
fibres of great length ; tough and durable, their 
separation is effected by crushing or bruising, 
steeping in water, and afterwards beating. In 
applying them for the manufacture of fibres, it 
is very essential to have the sap removed as early 
as possible after tho leaves arc cut, and with this 
9 



ALOE INDICA. 


ALOR. 


view a grooved cylinder press is found verv 
effectual, while frequent beating removes a thicK 
viscid milky juice, which, if allowed to remain 
after cleaning, imparts a stiffness to the fibre. — 
M. E, J. R. of 1855 and 1857 ; Drs, Hoyle, 
Riddell, Hunter ; Balfour's Com. Pro. ; Simmonds ; \ 
Faulk. See Aloe; Agave; Fourcroya; Yucca. j 
ae5e iNorcA. Roylc. Indian aloe. | 

Aloe perfoliata, BoxIk ii, 167. 
GhritO'kumari, . Bkno. I Kadenaka kate- 


Mok, Buum 

Kan war, • . . Duk, 

Ghi-komar, . , Hind, 
]^n>ustHki, . • ,, 

Jivak Pat, ... ,, 

Ghigowar, ... ,, 

Ulna-tan, . . . Malay. 

Gahru, .... „ 


Buum. vala, .... Maleal. 
Duk. Kwar, Gandal, . Panj. 
Hind. Masti, .... „ 

,, Kuniarika, . . Singh. 

,, Kattale, . , . Tam. 

,, Kalabanda, . , Tel. 

[alaY. Chinni kalabanda, ,, 

„ Yerra kalabanda mr., „ 


It is common in dry situations in the N.AY. 
of India, and is probably the source of some of 
the common aloes (Musabbir) of the bazaars. This 
aloe is cliicfly planted to form hedgerows, and 
makes an excellent fence. It flowers in the rains, 
has large reddish flowers, and the stem grows to 
the height of ten or twelve feet. Tlic leaves make 
a good common cordage, or rope, used for mats, 
etc. ; the fibre is two feet long, white, and of fine 
quality, and readily takes colours. The pulp is 
eaten by the natives, after having been carefully 
and repeatedly washed in cold water; they 
generally mix it with a little sugar, and reckon it 
cooling. — Ainslie's Ahit. Med. p. ‘^60 ; O'Sk. p. 665 ; 
Dr, Hunter, Madras Exh. Jur. Reports; Voigt, 
658; Roxb. ii. 167 ; Dr. Stewart. 


ALOE IJTORAL^S. 

Kuinari, .... Beno. 
Chota-kauwar, . . Duk. 

Taif, .... SocoTR. 
Kariapolam, . . . Tam. 


lALJS. Kcnnig. Sea-side aloe. 

, Beno. Sirrughu, . . . Tam. 

. Duk. Siiru Kattalay, . „ 

SocoTR. Chinna kalabanda, Tkl. 

. Tam. 


A reddish -leaved species growing near the 
coast, and plentifully at Cape Comorin and its 
iicighbourh(x>d. It yields good aloes. Ink is 
prepared from its juice, and its pulp inixetl with 
alum is largely used in conjunctivitis. — Waring ; 
Birdwood. 

ALOE SOCOTRINA. Lam. A native of the 
island of Socotra ; leaves minutely serrated ; 
flowers scarlet at the base, pale in the middle, 
green at the point. Yields Socotorine aloes, also 
the true hepatic and Mocha aloes. — O'Sh. ; Birdw. 

ALOE SPICATA. Thun. A native of the 
interior of the Cape of Good Hope ; leaves distantly 
toothed, with a few white spots, the flowers filled 
with purplish honey. — O'Sh. p. 665. 

ALOE VULGARIS. Lam. Common aloe. 

A. Barbadeusis, A. perfoliata, Boyle. 

Kattalay, .... Tam. | Kalabanda, . , . Tel. 

This plant is common in the Peninsula ; it is 
said properly to be a native of Greece, or, as some 
say, of the Cape Colony, but has long been 
naturalized in l)oth Indies, and is cultivated in 
many tropical and hot countries. The leaves are 
armed with spines, and are a little mottled ; 
flowers yellow. This species yields the Barbadoea 
aloes of commerce, by some called hepatic aloes. 
•-^Useful Plants ; 0\Sh. p. 664. 

ALOES ; Bitter Aloes. 

Sibr, also Sabr, . Arab, Kataahn, , . . Maleal. 

MuHabbar, Pikros, ,, B»>1 Siah. . . . 1*er8. 

Mok, .... Buhm. Kumsirilla, . , Singh. 

Chin-hiang, Lu-wev, (’hin. Koniarika, . . „ 

Aha, Elwa, . . Hind. Oarriabolam, . . Tam. 

Gohoru, Alua-tan, Malay. MuHsainbram, . . Tel. 
Alivah, . 


Many species of the aloe furnish aloes, but the 
best known are — 

A. Abysainica, Lam., of Abysainia. 

A. Arabica, Lam., the A. variegata, Forsk. 

A. Indica, Roxb., N.W. India, the A. perfoliata, R, 
A. Socotrina, Lam., of Socotra, 

A. spicata, Thun., Capo of Good Hope ; and 
A. vulgaris, Lam. 

Aloes is the bitter, resinous, inspissated juice 
of the leaves, and is imported into Britain under 
the names of Socotorine, East Indian or hepatic, 
Barbadoes, Cape, and Caballine aloes. In the four 
years 1852-58 to 1855-56, Madras exported 515 
cwt,, valued at Ra. 4037, and imported in the last 
year to the vrduc of Rs. 2686. In the year 1853, 
Britain importeil to the extent of 33,333 lbs., and 
re-ex}K>Utid 157,506 lbs. to the various countries 
of Europe. The usual way of extracting the 
.substance is by making a transverse incision in 
the leaves or cutting them off at the base, and 
scraping off the juice as it flows if done in the 
former way, and allowing it to run in a vessel 
placed for the purpose, if in the latter. The 
aloes, after being received into a vessel, are ex- 
j» 08 od to the sun or other heat, by which means 
they become inspisr-ated. The Cape aloes is deep 
brown, shining, of greenish tint and resinous 
fracture ; edges transparent, odour strong. Bar- 
b.adocs aloes, commonly termed hepatic, is exported 
in gourds, ranges in colour from dark brown or 
black to red or liver colour ; odour disagreeable. 
Socotorine aloes, although long considered the 
be.st kind, fell below Barbadoes in commercial 
value. Kurachec aloes are intermediate in 
properties between the Socotorine and Dckhan 
kind. Aloes, although aperient, unlike other 
cathartics, the effect is not increased if given in 
large doses beyond a certain point. To persons 
predisposed to apoplexy it is more beneficial than 
ixio.st other purgatives. The compound decoction 
is a valuable ernmenagogue, particularly when 
coriibiiied with preparations of iron, — Ben. Phar. 
192; OVSA., 665 ; Balfour, Commercial Products ; 
O'SIl, Bcng. Pharmac. 

ALOES- WOOD. Eagle-wood, lign-aloes. 
Kakal, Haihal, . Arab. I AgaUochum, Heb., Lat. 


Sak-hiang, . 
Habulai ? 
Hahulai ? 
Bois d’aiglo, . 
Adiar Uolz, . 


. Chin. Kavoriki, . . . Jap. 

. Egypt. Aghil, Karaghil, Malay. 

. ,, Garu, Kayu-garu, „ 

. Fit. Kassiua (tlio treo), Siam. 


This natural product is repeatedly mentioned 
in the Old Testament, in Num. xxiv. 6, Prov. 
vii. 17, Ps. xlv. 8, Cant. iv. 14, as a valued 
perfume. It is possible that the substance met 
with in commerce is obtained from more than one 
plant. See Agallochurn ; Aquilaria aloexylon ; 
Calambcg, Eagle- wood ; Lign-aloes; Exccecaria. 

ALONZO TALP^SSO, a great navigator, who 
left tho Tagus river, and iii 1506 entered the 
Eastern Archipelago, and made the discovery of 
Sumatra. 

ALOON-ALOOiN. J av. A square or parterre 
in front of a chief’s house, usually ornamented 
with the waringi tree. 

ALOR, or Aror, an ancient capital of Sind. 
Its ruins are in the Shikarpur di.slrict, in lat. 27^^ 
39 ' N., and long. 68 ° 59 ' K. It was tho capital of 
the Sogdi of Alexander, and it appears to have been 
tho capital of the king<lom of Sigertis, conquered 
by Menander of Bactria. The Imperial Gazetteer 
says it was destroyed by an earthquake, which 



ALOYSIA CITRIODORA. 


ALPINIA GALANGA. 


about A.D. 962 diverted the Indus into its present 
channel. It is written Alror in Ililaduri, Edrisi, 
and other Arab authors. — Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 
42 ; Burton's Scinde, i. pp. 128, 166 ; Dr. Bnist's 
Catalogue ; Postan's Personal Observations ; Imp. 
Gaz. p. 80. 

ALOYSIA CITRIODORA. Ort. 

Li]»pia citiiodora, Kth. | Verbena triphylla, L'Her. 

Much esteemed for the delightful fragrance of 
its leaves, and is much cultivated in gardens, 
generally thriving well. — Voigt. 

ALPAM. Maleal. Bragautia Wallichii, Br. 

ALPHABET. The Phoenician traders carried 
the invention of letters with their trade. They 
were imported into Greece by an eponyra named 
Cadmus, a word of Semitic origin, and meaning 
ancient. Rouge and others traced the Phoenician 
alphabet to an Egyptian source, and the cuneiform 
letters and the figures of the Chinese are Bupj) 08 ed 
to be corrupted hieroglyphics. At present, the 
Hindustani or Urdu, the Panjabi and the Persian, 
are written and printed in the same character; but 
the Arabic, Bcngiili, Burmese, Canarese, Chinese, 
Gujrati, Hindi, Japanese, Mahratta, Malealam, 
Malay, Siamese, Singhalese, Tamil, Telugu, and 
Tulu arc cJich written and printed in a separate 
character. The Sanskrit alphabet has 50 letters, 
English 26, Egyptian 25, Greek 24, Hebrew 22, 
Gujrati 21, Bengali, Uriya, and Malealam, each 
22, Telugu 23, Canarese 23, Tamil 14, and the 
Tamil consonants carry the sound of short a. 
Letters of the English alphabet are, however, 
used by the natives of Great Britain for all the East 
Indian words, and Dr. Hunter has recommended, 
for the words in use in British India, the un- 
accented a as u in but, the unaccented u as u in 
put, the unaccented i as i in pit ; and to accented 
a, i, and u, the sounds of a in far, ee in feet, and 
oo in boot. This will increase, by three, the 
number of English letters in use in British India. 
The Arabic, so largely used by all Mahomedans, 
has 28 letters, but amongst them are two with 
the sound of s, two with that of h, three with 
that of z, two with that of t, two with that 
of d, two with the sound of a, two with that of k, 
so that its letters might be reduced to 19. In the 
south of India, the Arabic numerals have been 
generally introduced into Government accounts. ! 
This was on the recommendation of Sir Erskine 
Perry, in the middle of the 19th century ; and it 
has been supposed possible to use the Roman and 
Italian characters for all the other tongues, but 
the 19th century will see the bulk of the educated 
people of India using English, with compara- 
tively little knowledge of their respective mother 
tongues. The alphabets of the Thay or Siam- 
ese, of the Burmese, and of the Mon of Pe^, 
are of Indian origin. With the native Indian 
tongues s and h are everywhere interchangeable, 
p and f amongst the Mahrattas equally so, 1 
and z and j amongst the Tamil. The European 
languages with difficulty accept the English j and 
sh. The latter in French has to become sch, as in 
Bchah for shah, a king ; Jami has to be written 
djami. 

ALPHEUS, a genus of prawns common in the 
Indian Ocean. See Prawns ; Shrimps. 
ALPHONSE A LUTEA. H.f. et T. 

Uvaria lutea, JRoxb. ii. 666. 

Muvi, Muvvi, . . Tel. | Chiri dudduga, . . Tel. 


A fine tree of the mountains of Orissa, of Silhet 
and Ava. 


Alphonsea Madrasapatana, Bedd., a very hand- 
some, evergreen, shade-yielding tree, common 
on the banks of streams on the Guddapah and 
North Arcot hills up to 3000. feet. 

Alphonsea ventricosa, H. f. et T. ; Uvaria 
ventricosa, Roxb. ii. 658 ; a beautiful ttree of 
Chittagong. 

Alphonsea Zeylanica, H. f. et T. 

Guatteria acutifolia, WcUl. | Uvaria lutea, W, and A. 

A branchy, leafy tree of Travancore and 
Courtallum. — II. f. et T. ; Beddome^ FI. Sylv. 
p. 76. 

ALPINIA, a genus of the Zingiberaceas. Some 
of the species yield aromatic fruits, and some of 
the plants are wholly aromatic. A. aromatica is 
named as a plant of the eastern valleys of Bengal, 
the fruit of which is often sold as caidamoms ; A. 
porrecta. Wall, from China, and A. spicata, Roxb., 
from Sumatra, may also be noticed. A. alba and 
A. Chin en sis are much used by the Malays and 
Chinese. The latter has an aromatic root, with 
an acrid, burning flavour. The fragrant root 
of A. nutans was sometimes taken to England, 
according to Dr. Roxburgh, for Galanga major. 
Its leaves, when bruised, have a strong smell 
of cardamoms. A mutica, Roxh., is a native 
of Penajig, ha.s large flowers, with lips crimsor 
yellow and orange-edged. A. Roscoena, Rom. 
and Sch., is a native of China. — Roxh. 

ALPINIA ALLUGHAS. Roscoe. 

Hellenia allugnas, lAnn. { Heretiera allughas, Linn. 
Toruka, Tara, Beno., Hind, j Mali-inshi-kua, Malbal. 

This is found in Coromandel, in the S. Kon- 
kan, in the Kotah jungle marshes, in the estuary 
of the Irawadi at Sarampur, in Silhet and Assam. 
It has large and beautiful rose-coloured inodorous 
flowers ; its roots are aromatic. — Roxh. i. p. 60 ; 
Voigt, 570; Gen. Med. T'op. p. 171. 

ALPINIA BRACTEATA. Roxh. 

A. Roxburghii, Sweet. 


This is one of the smallest of the India Alpinias. 
It is a native of the eastern parts of Bengal, and 
is found at Chappedong in Tenasserim. Its 
flowers are white, with a crimson yellow lip.— 
Roxh. i. 63 ; Foi^r^, 571. 

ALPINIA CALCARATA. Roscoe. 

Alpinia oemua, Sitas. I Renealmia erecta, Redowte. 
Beneahnia calc., Andh. | 

A native of China : has large white flowers, 
their lips coloured with dark purple veins on a 
yellow ground. — Roxh. i. 69 ; Voigt, 571. 


ALPINIA GALANGA. Swz. 

Maranta galanga. Xtnn. 

Galanga major, Rumph. 

Kulanjan, Arab., Hind. 

Hung-tau-k’au, . Chin. 

Kaudiang-kiang, . „ 

Greater Galangal, £nq. 

Galanga cardamoms, „ 

Chitta-ratta, Maleal. 

Su^ndha-vacha, Sanbk. 

Maoabhara vaoha, „ 

Kulanjana, . . . 

This is a perennial plant, a native of Sumatra, 


. Swz. 

Amomum galanga. Lour. 

Kulanyoga, . 

Sanbk. 

Dhamnla, . . . 

• »> 

Tiksbra mnla, . 


Suganda yoga, . 
Koluwala, . . 

ff 

SiNOH. 

Perre-aretei ? 

. Tam. 

Dumba-stacam ? 

Tel, 

Pedda dumpa- 

rashtrakam, . 

• »» 


cultivated in the Indian Archipelago, Moluccas, 
China, Cochin-China, Singa^re, Penang, Chitta- 
gong, Travancore, S. Konkan. Its tubers 
constitute the true Galanga major roots of the 
druggists, md are used for the same purposes as 
ginger. It has a faint aromatic smell and strong 
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ALPINIA MALACCENSia 


ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS. 


pungent taste, with some bitterness, pungency, 
and acridity, on which account it has fallen into 
some disuse, though in 1850, 64 tons were ex- 
ported from Canton, value 2880 dollars. Hung- 
tau-k’au of the Chinese means red nutmeg. The 
fruits have the sixmc properties as the root The 
flowers are said to be antidotal to the effects of 
wine; A lesser Galanga is said to be obtained 
from the Alpinia Chincnsis, also from a species of 
Hetiychium. — Smithy pp. 9, 10; Roxh. i. 59; Voiyl^ 
670 ; Ainslie ; p. 786 ; O^Sh. 652 ; SimmondSy 

Usefid Plants; ThwuiteSy p. 319. 

ALPINIA MALACCENSIS. Roscoe. 

MarAiifta Malacccnsis, Jhn\ I Roncalma Sumntrana, 
Galanga „ Humph. | Donn. 

A native of the Moluccas and Chittagong; a 
beautiful, stately plant, with large pure white 
flowers, their lips orange crimson. — Itoxb. i. 64 ; 
Voigt^ 571. 

ALPINIA NUTANS. Roscoc. 

Renealmia nutans, Andr. Olobba sylrestris, Humph. 
Qlobba ,, Linn. Zerumbet speciosum, 
Oostus zerumbet, Pcrs. 

Punag champa, . Beng. Pa-gau-theing, . Burm. 
Pa-gau-gyi, . . Burm. Ilachi, .... Hind. 

This very beautiful plant is a native of the 
Eastern Archipelago ; is found on the banks of the 
Salwyn, at Silhet and in Coromandel ; is culti- 
vated in gardens, and was brought by Dr. Irvine 
from Tonk to Ajmir. The flowers are beautiful, 
and the whole plant is fragrant like the carda- 
mom ; the seeds do not ripen. Its leaves, etc., 
when bruised, have a strong smell of cardamoms, 
and are sometimes named Ilachi or Punag champa. 
— Roxh. p. 65 ; Voigty 571 ; Genl. Medl. Top. 171. 

ALPTIGIN. One of the dynasties formed 
after the breaking up of the empire of the 
khalifa was that of the Samani, which terminated 
after a lapse of 120 years. Abdul Malik, the 
fifth prince of his race, had a Turki slave, by 
name Alptigin, a man of good sense, courage, and 
integrity, who rose to be governor of Khorasan. 
Alptigin afterwards assumed the independent 
government of the country about the mountains 
of Suliman to the Indus, making Ghazni his 
citadel. This he held for fourteen years, up to 
the time of his death, a.d. 976, and thence founded 
the house of Ghazni. Alptigin had a slave 
named Sabaktagin, purchased from a merchant 
who brought him from Turkestan, and whom by 
degrees he had raised to so much power and 
trust, that at his death he was the effective head 
of his government, and became his successor. 
He also married a daughter of his benefactor. In 
the action that Sabaktagin had with Jaipal, raja 
of Lahore, at I.Aghraan, at the mouth of the 
valley which extends from Peshawar to Kabal, ho 
conquered and made great slaughter among the 
enemy, took possession of the country up to the 
Indus, leaving an officer with 10,000 horse as 
governor of Peshawar. On this occasion the 
Afghans and Khilji of Laghman not only tendered | 
their allegiance, but furnished useful recruits to j 
the country. Sabaktagin died 997. His eldest 
son, Ismail, succeeded him for a few months, and, 
after him, the second son, the renowned Mahmud 
of Ghazni. — Mar.diman. 

ALSANDA. Tel. Dolichos sinensis, Linn. 
ALSEODAPHNE SEMICARPIFOLIA. Nees. 
\Veowarana,llaiine, Singh. 1 Yaverne, . , . SlNGH. 

This large glabrous tree is not uncommon on 


the Western Ghats of the Madras Presidency, from 
<3anara south down to Cape Comorin, up to 
5000 feet elevation, and it also occurs in Ceylon. 
The wood is valued in Ceylon, and is procurable 
of very large size. It is of a light yellow colour, 
and is said not to warp. It" is used for building 
and other purposes, and as it resists the attacks 
of the teredo, is much in use in the construction 
of boats. It is exported from Trincomalee. — 
BeddomSy FI. Sylv. part xxv. p. 297. 

ALSI. Hind. Linseed. Linum usitatissimura. 

ALSINACE.<E. Lindl. The duckweed tribe 
of plants. -The Indian genera are — Buffonia, 
Sagina, Minuartis, Arenaria, Cerastium, Stel- 
laria, Alsinelln, Cherleria, Brachystemme, Leuco- 
steinma, and Larbrca. 

ALSOPHILA, a genus of tree-ferns of India 
and the islands pf the Southern Ocean. A. 
Australis, a tree-fern of New Zealand, attains to 
60 feet in height. A. excelsa, the tree -fern of 
Norfolk Island, measures 40 to 80 feet in height, 
and has a magnificent crest of fronds from 
7 to 12 feet long. It usually has its root near 
I the course of some main stream ; and as its top 
does not affect the shade, like many of its con- 
geners, it forms a striking object in the land- 
scape. The heart or cabbage at the extreraitv 
of the trunk in some species affords a coarse food. 
It is in substance like a Swedish turnip, but is too 
astringent in taste to be agreeable, and is not much 
altered by cooking. The black portion of the 
trunk is used for stringing by cabinetmakers. 
A. Cooperi is the tree-fern of Queensland. All 
the Alsophila should be introduced into India. 
A. gigantea, WalLy is common to the Himalaya, 
from Nepal eastward to the Malayan peninsula, 
Java, and Ceylon ; it ascends nearly to 7000 feet 
in the outer Himalayas. It is far more common 
than A. spinulosa. A. spinulosa is the ‘ Pugjik * 
of the Lepchas, who eat the soft, watery pith. 
This trce-iern grows also in Sikkim abundantly, 
in East Bengal, and the Peninsula of India.— 
Hooker's Him. Jour. i. 110, 142, ii. 13 ; Von 
Mueller ; KeppeVs Indian Arch. 

ALSTONIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
Apocynacem. A. macrophylla and A, spectabilia 
are Penang trees ; of the former, with large white 
flowers, nothing is known, and equally little of 
A. neriifolia, a Nepal shrub, and A. venenata of 
the Indian Peninsula, the last being Roxburgh’s 
Echites venenata. A. constricta, F. v. Mueller y 
is a small tree of E. Australia ; bark an aromatic 
bitter, useful in ague. — Von Mueller. 

ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS. R. Br.y Don. 

A. Oleandrifolia, Lodd. | Echites scholaris, Linn. 
Book Attene, Anq. -Singh. Septa-pima, . . Sansk. 

Lutiana, . . . Assam. Kukatanna gass, . Singh. 

Chatin, .... Beng. Ir-illay-palai, pala, Tam. 

Satwin, .... Bom. Wodrade, ... ,, 

Lit-htuk, . . .Burm.? Eda-kula-ariti, . . Tkl. 

Hori-kowan, . , Mahr. ,, ,, pala, . . ,, 

Stawin,. ... „ ,, #» ponna, . „ 

Pala, Mukanpala, Maleal. Pala garuda, . . ,, 

Ayugraa parma, , Sansk. Eda-kuta-nati, . ,, 

yy chadda, . ,, 

This considerable - sized tree grows in the 
Moluccas, Bengal, in the vale of Sawitri, in the 
hilly parts of the South Konkan, and in the 
moist valleys of Kamaon. In Ceylon it is common 
up to an elevation of 8000 feet. In Canara and 
Suiida it is not very common, but is found near 
the ghats above and below of great size. It is 
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AL SURA. 


ALU, 


also found in the Travancore forests ; it is very churches, and reverenced in the eastern mode 
common in the plains on the western side of the' alluded to in Psalm xxvi. 6 ; ‘ So will I compass 
Madras Pre8i<iency and in Mysore, is also found thine altar,' — compassing being a mark of rever- 
in Assam, Burma, Africa, and Australia. The excel- ence, common among Hindus and Buddhists, 
lent boards or thin planks it affords are used by many of whom may be seen morning and evening 
their children and by children in Ceylon and in circumambulating their temples from right to 
the Indian Peninsula to write their lessons on, left, with their right hands towards the temple. 


hence itS name. The whole plant abounds in a 
milky juice. Its wood is white, light, and close- 
grained, but rather coarse, and in Assam is much 
prized for beams and light work, such os boxes, 
trunks, scabbards, etc. It is valuable for the 
turning-lathe, and in Ceylon is used for coffins 
and packing-cases. It is as bitter as gentian, and 
is possessed, it is said, of similar virtues. The 
bai^ is a powerbd tonic in bowel complaints, and, 
in the form of tincture. Dr. Gibson found it 
useful as a febrifuge. — Ind. Ann, Med, ScL^ April 
1866; Mason; llo<](fs Vegetable Kingdom; Use- 
ful Plants; Dr. (iibson; Voigi; 7'hicqiles ; Bed- 
dome; Mr. Thompson. 

AL SURA, the Arab name of Bassora, from Be- 
al-Sura, signifying the stony soil on which itia built. 

ALTA, or Mahawar. Hind. Balls of cotton im- 
pregnated with a lac dye ; a thin re<l stuff of cotton, 
like paper, consecrated toDurga, with which Hindu 
women colour their feet, and is supposed to pro- 
mote ha[)piness and prevent distress. 

ALTAI, a great mountain chain on the west 
of Asia, between winch and the Himalaya is the 
vast tract of i)asturc lands on which from time 
immemorial tlm iiomadea of high Asia have fed 
tlunr flocks, and multiplied into those hordes 
which from time to time have swept into Europe 
and into soutliern and eastern Asia. The southern 
mountains of the Altai chain arc rich in gold and 
silver mines (altai, in Mongol, signifies gold). 
And the same may be said of tlie chain of the 
Khigan which separates Mongolia from Daouria. 
— 'J'imkou'sk Vs .hmrncif to J^ck in^ ii. p. 284. 

ALTAMGIIA. Tuhk. Literally red stamp. 
A grant under the seal of the former rulers of 
Hindustan, recognised by the British as conferring 
a title to rent-free land in perpetuity, hereditary 
and transferable from generation to generation. 
In reality, sucli were never so treated, being in- 
variably resumed os occasion demanded. The im- 
perial decisions of China are noted in red ink. — 
Wilson, 

ALTAMSIL This emperor of India succeeded 
to the throne in a.d. 1210. He completed the 
conquest of the greatest part of Hindustan proper 
(122G-12il2), and appears to have been the first 
Mahomedaii that matle a conquest of Bengal, the 
government of which was from this time bestowed 
on one of the reigning emperor’s sons. It was 
during his reign (1225) that Chengiz Khan, among 
his extensive conquests, accomplished that of the 
empire of Ghazui, putting an end to the dynasty 
of Kharasm, which then occupied that throne, and 
driving before him the unfortunate Jalal, son of 
the sultan of Kharasm, who swam the Indus to 
avoid his fury, and fled to DehlL Altarash was 
succeeded for a few months by his son, and his 
sister Razzia was then raised to the throne. — 
JienneWs Memoir ^ p. xlviii. ; Marshman. 

ALTAR. 

Mihrab, .... Arab. 1 Altare, It. 

Autel Fk. I 

The altar is a sacred place inside Jewish, Bud- 
dhist, and Hindu places of worship, and Christian 


Hindus call this Pradachana ; and it is with them 
a reverential act, which they sometimes also per- 
form to men. Mal omedans also circumambulate, 
but only the Klulba at Mecca, into which is built 
the Hajar us Siah, or Black Stone that is believed 
to have fallen with Adam from nararlise ; but in 
their religious poetry they often allude to th^ cus- 
tom, as in the words from the Persian, Tuaf i kaba 
i dil kun agr dili dari. Encompass thou the kaaba 
of thy heart, if thou hast a heart. 

ALTERNANTHERA SESSILIS. R Brown. 

Achyranthes triandra, E. T Altern. triandra. 

,, BCBsilis. Illecobrum sessilo; Linn, 

Poonaghutti bhaji, DlJK. Poonaghanti koora, Tel. 
Priaaatti, . . . Sansk. Madana-ghanti, „ 

Poonarkany kirai, Tam. 

In many parts of India this is a common annual, 
but is greatly prized as greens by the natives, and 
sella at a high price. A. campestria and A. ses- 
silis arc figured in Wight’s leones. — Jaffrey; 
Voigt., p. 518. 

ALTH.EA ALIIUGAS. 

Guimauve, . . . Fu. I Gul khyar, , . Hind. 

Althia of DioscoridcB, Or. | 

This is a native of Europe and of Knahmir, and 
used precisely as the marsh-mallow, and at Kan- 
dahar as greens. — O’M. p. 214 ; Bellew; Stewart. 

ALTHAOA ROSEA. Cav. 

Fu-Sang, . . . Chin. I Gul Khaira, . . Hind. 

Hollyhock, . . Eno. j Khatmi, . Hind., Pebs. 

This plant, with very large rose-coloured flowers, 
has produced about 20 varieties of splendid 
bonier flowers. Its leaves are said to yield a 
colouring matter resembling indigo. — Voigt^ 112 ; 
Smith, 10. See Dyes; Hollyhock. 

ALTI MAKAM. Tam. Hardwickia binata. 

ALTlSHAliR, or the Six Cities, a designation 
of the western part of Eastern Turkestan, and 
embracing the towns of Yarkand, Kashgar, Aksu, 
Khoten, Y.angl.isar, and Oosh-turfan, with the 
districts dependent on them. See Bokhara, 
Little Chinese Tartary, and Eastern Turkestan. 

ALTUN-SU. The river Caprus of antiquity is 
called the Lesser Zab by Abul Fazl. It joins the 
Tigris below Diarbakr ; but it is wrong to call the 
river Altun, which is an epithet only belonging 
to the bridge, from what it cost, Altun meaning 
gold or money. Both Altun and Altai are 
Turki words for gold. — Rich's Kurdistan, ii. p. 13. 

ALU. Hind., Peiis., Pusht., Tel. A term, 
with affixes and suffixes, employed in Persiaa, 
Afghan, and Indian countries to designate several 
shrubs, pomaceous fruits, edible fruits and roots. 
The Alu of India generally is the common potato, 
the Solanum tuberosum. The Alu-i-Bokhara is 
the prune; the Natbar Alu, Batatas edulis, the 
sweet potato. In Telugu, the Alu-baobcbali, is 
the Basella alba. In Bombay, Alu is a name of 
Yanguieria spinosa ; in Persia, of several rosaceous 
plants. Gurd-alu is Prunus Armenaica ; Kir-alu 
IS Arum speciosum ; Rat-alu is Dioscorea sativa ; 
Sbaft-alu is Amydalus Persica; and AKi-balu is 
the Cerasus caproniania. Alu-cha is a variety of 
prune. Alu Bokhara, prunes, Prunus domestics ; 
also dried plums and apricots. 
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ALUBO. 


ALWAN. 


ALUBO. Singh. Calyptranthea janibolana. 
ALUGLUTA, and Algochh. Beng. Cymbidium 
tessaloideB. 

ALUKA. Hind. The leech. See Hirudo. 


ALUK ur REMBUT. 
thus. 

ALU-KYOO. Buhm 
ALUM. 

Shabb, .... Arab. 
Ky-ouk Ky-en, . . Burm. 

Aluin, Dan, 

Alun, Fu. 

Alaun, .... Geu, 
Phatakri, .... Hind, 
Alume, .... It, 
Alumen, .... Lat 
Tawas, .... Malay 


Pistacia terebin- 


Buiim. Arundo, sp. 

Arab. Zaj-balur, 
Burm. Shab-i-Yemeni, 
Dan. Pedrahumc, . 

Fu. Kwassze, . . 
Ger. Puttakl, . . 
Hind. Chinna karam, 
It. Allumbre, 

Lat. Paddicaram, 
iIalay. Patticaramu, 


The first alum works known to Europeans 
were those of Edessa (formerly called Roccha) 


which are broken into smaller pieces for shipment 
to India and the Archipelago, and for sale. 6000 
tons leave the district of P’ing-yang in one year. 
The purified alum, called Ming-fan and Peh-fan, 
is equal to the best Roman alum. Ferruginous 
alum, Tieh-fan, is a friable mineral of a faint red 
colour, brought from Shen-si Province, China. 
This mineral is largely employed by the Chinese 
in dyeing, and to some extent in paper-making, 
as in Europe. — H. Piddington in As, Soc, of Ben- 
gal; Calc. Cat. Exhih. o/1862; Hon. Mr. Morri- 
son's Foreign Commerce with China ; Irvine's Ajmir^ 
p. 149 ; O'Sh. Deng. Pharmac. p. 366 ; Simmonds' 
Comm. Prod. ; Faulkner's Comm. Diet. ; N. China 
Herald., 28d January 1856 ; Powell's Handbook ; 
Smith's Cli. Mat. Med. 

ALUMINA is an earth of common occurrence 
in the mineral kingdom, in a state of silicate ; 


in Syria. The alum of commerce, however, is as in felspar and its associate minerals, and in 


manufactured from alum shale, 
bituminous shale, and slate clay. 


alum rock, the various modifications of clay thence derived. 
In British Native alumina exists in the sapphire ; the oriental 


India, at Dera Ismail Khan, it is manufactured emerald, ruby and topaz, corundum, and emery 
from a black shale, principally at Kalabagh, consist chiefly of alumina, with a small portion 
on the Indus, and Kutki, where some 900 of oxide of iron and silica. Alumina has a strong 


tons are annually sold, at the rate of 78 rupees affinity for various organic compounds, and its 
per ton. The process of manufacture is almost use in dyeing and calico printing depends on 
identical with that employed in European alum its attraction for different colouring principles. 


works. Alum occurs native in Nepal and at 
Chownsilla. It is obtained in the Tenasserim 
valley, about 40 miles below Matah, from a red- 
dish slate clay. The shales are roasted, and, after 

X- 3 xl._ 3 1 


and for ligneous fibre. If ammonia be added to 
a solution of alum in an infusion of cochineal or 
madder, the aluminous earth falls in combination 
with the red colouring matter, and the liquor is 


being reduced to powder, the alum is obtained by left colourless. Colours thus prepared are called 


washing. Red alum is brought to Ajmir from 
Lahore, and used in medicine as an astringent, 
but chiefly employed in dyeing. One maund sells 
for 10 rupees. The great importation of alum 
is from China. Surgeons apply it variously, 
after depriving it of its water of crystalliza- 
tion ; and in domestic life it is used for pre- 


Lakes. The Ch’ih-Shih-Chi of the Chinese is a 
pale reddish friable aluminous earth. See Dyes ; 
Precious Stones. 

ALUM U K ADA. Tel. Ipomooa filiformis. 
ALUMZAI, a branch of the Moinund tribe, 
whose headquarters are at Gandao. 

ALLINDY, a place near Poona where Vishnu 


cipitating vegetable substances suspended in is believed by the Hindus to have become in- 


potable water. When Chinese fishermen take 
one of those huge rhizostoma which abound on 
the coast, they rub the animal with the pulverized 
styptic to give a degree of coherence to the gela- 
tinous mass. Chinese architects employ it as a 
cement in those airy bridges which span the 
water-courses. It is poured in a molten state 
into the interstices of stones ; and in structures 


carnatc about the 15th or 16th century. See 
Naneshwar. 

ALU PUHUL. Singh. Cucurbita hispida. 

ALUTE. Mar. A share in the corn and garden 
produce of a village, given to the Balute or village 
officers. See Balute. 

ALUVA. Tel. Manis pentadactyla, Linn. 

ALU VAR or Alvar. Tam. Alvaru, Tel. 


not exposed to constant moisture the cohesion is Amongst the southern Vaishnava in the Pen in - 


perfect, but in damp situations it becomes a hy- 
drate, and crumbles. In the Sung-yan hills bor- 
dering on Foh-kien, in the district of P’ing-yang, 
Wan-chan prefecture, and in close proximity to 
Peh-kwan harbour, several alum-making establish- 


sula of India, twelve reputed saints are said 
to have each written a portion of the Dravida 
Prabandha, or Tamil Veaa, chiefly designed for 
Sudras and women. Ramanuja, the founder of 
the Sri-vaishnava sect, is sometimes supposed to 


ments occupy about a mile of the side of a lofty 1 be the same as Yembiru Manaru, the last of the 


hill. In the alum district, the typhoon of Sep- 
tember 1855 was preceded by a rising of water in 
wells and ponds many miles inland. When the 
cyclone reached the coast, it submerged about a 
hundred square miles, occasioning a vast destruc- 
tion of life and property. The waters of the sea 
were retained in the country by strong easterly 
winds for several days, leaving a strip of land 
bordering on the sea quite dry. Alum shale, 
Fan-shih of the Chinese, is found very pure in the 

J rovinces of Cheh-kiang, Hunan, and Ngan-hwui. 
t is deflagrated by throwing the alum shale into 
brushwood, and macerating the residue in vats. 
The liquor is concentrated in large boilers, having 


Their names are — 


Poyalvar ; 
Puthatalvar ; 
Peyalvar ; 

Tirumal peyalvar ; 
Namalvor ; 

Kula Sec’haralvar ; 
Periyalvar ; 


Tirupanalvar ; 
TirumangEdvar ; 
Tondamwvar ; 

Y empramanar, or Y etara j a, 
or ^manuja chariar ; 
Kurattalvar. 

Wilson. 


ALUWIHARA. See Sripada. 

ALWAN, Kashm., or Alwan-i-Sadah, undyed 
shawl stuff ; plain pashmina. A I wan ek tara, or 
single thread alwan, is a plain woven pashmina, 
or shawl- wool cloth. Alwan-do-tara is shawl- 
wool cloth woven with fine double thread, hence 


iron bottoms and wooden sides, then poured into richer and heavier than the ek tara fabric, 
reservoirs to crystallize into large solid masses, ' Alwan is also a Turkey-red cotton cloth. 



\LYA SANTANA. 


AMAKANTUS. 


ALYA SANTANA, or nephew inhcrit'Uice ; in 
Canara, the law of descent to sisters’ sons ; the 
descensus ab utero. The inanagenicnt of property 
vests ordinarily in the females. See Polyandry. 

ALYSICAKPUS, a genus of small trees or 
under-shrubs of India and Burma, of the natural 
order Fabaceae. A. bupleurifolius, Heyneanus, 
styracifolius, monilifer, vaginalis, and nummularia, 
Nagbala, Hind., are known. — Voigts p. 224. 

ALYXIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Apocynaceae. The bark of A. stcllata, 
Roxb,y of the Eastern Archipelago, Society and 
Friendly Islands, contains benzoic acid, and is 
possessed of properties analogous to those of 
canclla and Winter’s bark, used in chronic diar- 
rhoea and nervous disorders. A. gynopogon of 
Norfolk Island and A. Moonii of Ceylon are also 
known. — p. 448 ; Roxb. i. 609. 

AM. Hind. The mango ; fruit of Mangifera 
Indies, also Hippophae rhamnoides. 

AM ADA. Beng. Curcuma amada. 

AMADA KADA. Tel. Cyanotis axillaris. 

AMADIYAH, a district in Kurdistan near the 
Van and Taurus, for about 800 years the head- 
quarters of the Kurdish family of Behdir, who 
trace their descent from one of the early Abbas- 
side khalifs. After the overthrow of the Mir of 
Kowanduz, it pa.sscd without a struggle into the 
hands of Rashid Pacha. 

AMADOU, German tinder. 

Spunk, . . . , Eng. I Agaric ; Amadouvier, Fa. 
Surgeon’s Agaric, . ,, | Zunderschwamm, . Gek. 

A substance similar to agaric is prepared from 
Polyporua fornentarius, parasitical on the oak, 
birch, etc., and P. igniarius, growing on the 
willow, plum, etc. Amadou is prepared by beat- 
ing thin slices of the fungus, and soaking them 
in solution of nitre. Black amadou is impreg- 
nat(?d with gunpowder. 

AMAKARUM. Maleal. Physalis somnifera. 

AMAL. Arab. Business affairs. Amaldar, 
an .agent,, a revenue officer. 

AMAL. Hind. Opium, Amal-lar-khana, ‘ to 
eat opium together,’ is the most inviolable pledge 
amongst the Jtajputs, and an agreement ratified 
by this ceremony is stronger than any adjuration. 
If a Rajput pay a visit, the first question is, 
‘Arnal khya'r ‘Have you had your opiate?’ — 
‘Amal khao;’ ‘Take your opiate!’ On a birth- 
<lay, when all the chiefs convene to congratulate 
their brother on another ‘ knot to his years,’ the 
large cup is brought forth, a lump of opium put 
thereiu, upon which water is poured, and by the 
aid of a stick a solution is made» to which each 
helps his neighbour, not with a glass, but with 
the hollow of his hand held to his mouth. — 7'od\s 
Rajasthan^ vol. i. p. 044. 

AMAL, or Aonla. Hind, Emblica officinalis. 

AMAL. Panj. Sour^ hence Amal -bel, Cissus 
carnosus ; Amal-gach’h, Prunus puddum ; and 
Amli, Tamarindus Indica. 

AMAL AH is a subdivision of the Peshkoh 
clan of the Luri Kuchak tribe in Khuzistan, 
comprising about 2000 families. Their summer 
quarters are about Khoramabad and Tcrhan, and 
in winter they go to Saemara and Koh-dasht. — 
Layard ; AVG, p. 22. 

AMALARl, a division of the Brabui tribe 
Bizungi, on the smne hills as the Minghal. 

AM ALE ARISE Tam. A variety of rice. 

AMALGAM. Mercury dissolves most of the 


metals, and forms a class of compounds termed 
amalgams. Tlicy are usually brittle or soft. The 
amalgam of tin is readily formed, by triturating 
the metals together, or by fusion at a gentle heat, 
and is extensively used for silvering looking- 
glasses. An amalgam of three parts mercury, one 
part lead, and one part bismuth, is remarkable for 
its fluidity, and may be squeez^ through leather 
without decomposition. It is used for silvering 
the in::ide of nohow glass spheres, previously 
made clean and warm. All the amalgams can be 
decomposed at a moderate heat ; and advantage is 
taken of this property in the arto of water gilding 
and water silvering, and the cold tinning of cast 
iron, wrought iron, steel, copper, and many other 
metals. The processes are followed in India. 
The amalgam used in dentistry consists of gold 
of purest kind and tin, jeach one part, silver two 
parts. Melt, and when required for use reduce to 
a fine powder, and make an amalgam with mercury. 
In China, Yin-kau, Yin-ts’ui, is a mixture of pewter 
and silver leaf with mercury, used internally as 
a medicine, but also employed for stopping teeth 
and for making false teeth. — Tomlinson ; Smith, 

AMALTAS. Hind. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

A MAMA. Hind. A large loose turban of 
shawl, etc., worn by Musalmaus ; qu. Imama. 

AMAN. Hind. Low lands yielding one crop a 
year. Also An., free ; the soldier’s cry for quarter. 

AMANAKU ARISE Maleal. Seeds of Ri- 
cinus communis ; lit. lamp-rice. 

AMANAT, also Amani. Hind. Hold in trust 
by the State, as an estate. 

AMANJI. Tam. Compulsory labour. — W. 

AMARA KOSHA, by Amara Sinha, also called 
Amara Deva, is the most esteemed of all the San- 
skrit vocabularies. The author was one of the 
nine poets who adorned the court of Vikramaditya, 
who seems to have been a Buddliist. Another of 
this name is supposed to have lived about A.D. 
948. His book was translated into English bv 
Colebrooke, and printed in India, and into French 
by A. L. Dcslongchamps. and printed in Diglot 
in 1839. The Amara Kosha, Trikanda Sosha, 
Haravali, and Medini Kosha, four original voca- 
bularies, were printed at Khidurpur in 1807. The 
poems of Amara Sinha perished during the perse- 
cutions to which the Buddhists were subjected. 

AMARANTHS, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Amarantaccee ; several which have bright- 
coloured leaves are ornamental. About 26 species 
and varieties are grown. A. anardana, A. f ru- 
men taceus, and A. lappica protluce seed in suffi- 
cient abundance to be gathered as grain crops; their 
stems and leaves are used as greens and spinach. 
A. paniculata in three months yielded 8 oz. of 
seed on a square yard. Under the vernacular 
name of ‘nuteyro,’ they are used as emollients, 
cataplasms, and for diluent drinks. A. tricolor, 
A. caudatua, or ‘ Love lies bleeding,’ A. hy^- 
choudriacus, or * Prince’s feather,’ are flowenng 
plants. The last is found wild in the south of 
England. A. Blituin, Linn,y of Europe, A. campes- 
tris, WilldCy have minute greenish flowers, as also 
has A. polystachys, the Kupei-kire of the Tamils. 

Amarantus anardana, Ilam. 

Siril, Barairi, sariara, Dartu, ... PusHT. 

batu, ganhar, . Reah. Kali suval, Lai eiwal, 

Siul, sawal, bhabri, Ghen. siwalara, . . Ravi. 

Lai clianlni, . . IIiND. Sarora, dankar, bithu 

Ganhar, Jhelum., Kangr. chanloi, tulsia, Sutlej. 
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AMARANTUS. 


AMARAPURA. 


Dr. Stewart gives these as vernacular synonyms 
both of A, ananlana and A. Gangeticus. He says 
A. anardana is often in the Panjab grown among 
other crops, up to 9000 feet. A. Gangeticus 
appears to be wild also in the plains. The leaves 
are eaten as a pot herb, but it is grown chiefly 
for the seed, used os a food-grain after parching. 

Amarantus atropurpureua, Roxh. 
Banspata-lal-nuti, B£NO. Shegapu thandu-kirai, 
Lal-nutiya, - . ,, Tam. 

Kunka nuti, . . ,, Terra totakama kura,TEL. 

This is probably a variety of A. oleraceus, an 
annual wi^i beautiful red foliage and diminutive 
flowers. It gives a good spinach, though seldom 
used by Europeans. 

Amarantus campestris, Wilkk. 

Churi-ki-bhaji, . DUK. I Sirru kirai, . , Tam. 
Mckanada> Ganna, Sansk. | Sirru kura, . . Tel. 

A. campestris and A. polygonoides ? are com- 
monly cultivated by native gardeners for spinach, 
during the hot months ; require to be used when 
three or four inches high, are of rapid growth, and 
should be sown every third or fourth week. 

Amarantus caudatus, Linn.^ the Ye-hien-tsai 
of the Chinese, the love lies bleeding of our 
gardens, is commonly cultivated for ornament. 
The Chinese formerly ate it as a vegetable. 

AmarJintus cruentus. 

Batu zard, . . , Peks. I Boatan-afroz, . . Pers. 

Taj- i-khuru8, . . | 

Bread cakes made from its seed are a common 
foo<l with the peasants of the Himalayas. 

Amarantus fasciatus, Roxh, 

Tun-tuni-nuti, . Beno. | Baii nuti, . , . Beng. 

Has minute greenish flowers. 

Amarantus frumentaceus, Buch. 

Bathu, .... Panj. I Pungh-kirai, . . Tam. 

Kirai, .... Tam. | 

A large luxuriant species, grows in the hills 
between Mysore and Coimbatore, also on the 
Neilghcrriea. In the Calcutta Botanic Garden, 
forty square yards, sown in June, yielded 21 lbs. of 
clean seed in September. It is cultivated by the 
hill people of S. India for the seeds, which are 
ground into flour, and form one of their principal 
articles of diet. Seeds used by the Hindus as the 
kernel of comfits. The leaves are of a reddish 
brown colour, and the plant averages in height 
from four to six feet. 

Amarantus Gangeticus, Linn, 

Lal'shak, Ranga-bhak, I Lal-bng, . . . IllND. 

Beng. | 

Sown broadcast, and always procurable. The 
leaves are very generally used iis sjunach. There 
are many varieties, with colours from green to 
bright red. They cannot be cut. 

Amarantus lanceolatus. Banspata nuteeya, 
Beno. Bamboo-leaved amaranth. The leaves 

and tender tops are eaten by natives in their 
curries, and used as emollient poultices. 

Amarantus oleraceus, Linn.^ country greens. 

Var. a. viridis. b. ruber, c. albus. d. giganteus. 
Shedakh-nindi ? • Arab. Totn kura, . . , Tel. 

Sadanuti, . . . Beng. Var. alba — Telia 
Ma-oh’i-hien, , . Chin. tota kura, . . ,, 

Dant-ki-bhaji, . Duk, Var. rubra? — Terra 
Dat-ki-bhaji, . , ,, tota kura, . . ,, 

Sada-tam-pala, . Singh. Var. gigantea — 

Tbandu'kire, . . Tam, Mokka, also l*eruga, „ 

This amaranth is, more than all the others, in 
use with Europeans in India. The peeled stalks 
resemble asparagus in form, and are pleasant to 
eat. The variety A. viridis, the common green 


sort, is most cultivated. A. ruber, with its bright 
stems but rusty-coloured leaves, is showy in a 
garden. A. albus, with white shining stems, is 
the sada-nuti of Bengal, and is much cultivated 
there. But the A. giganteus, from five to eight 
feet high, is that which Europeans mostly esteem. 

Amarantus polygamus, L. ; var. ruber. 

Champa nuti, . . Beno. Chumli sag, . . Hind. 

Obampa nuteya Chulai, .... „ 

(var. lal.), . . ,, Sulu-kura-tampala, SiNO. 

Shakini, ... ,, Mulli kirey, . . Tam. 

Poorika, ... ,, Delu kura, Doggali 

Ragiri-ki-bhaji, . Duk. kura, Erra Dog- 
Chulai-gaji, . . Guj. gali kura, . . Tel. 

This is cultivated all over southern Asia. There 
are three or four varieties, with various coloured 
leaves. It is one of the best of the Indian 
spinachs. It is raised from seed during the hot 
months, and requires to be sown thick, and eaten 
when young ; generally used when two feet high. 
The humbler natives are seldom able to purchase 
this vegetable, it being too costly. 

Amarantus polygonoides, Roxh, 

Chini nuti, . . Beng. I Ban tanduli, . . Hind. 

Chilu nutiya, . . ,, j Cbira-kura, . . Tel. 

Very small and comnion garden weed, used as 
a pot herb, and deemed by natives wholesome for 
convalescents. 

Amarantus spinosus, Linn. 

Kanta nuti, . . Bkm;, Mulu kirc, . . . Tam. 

Thorny amaranth, Eng. Mulu tota kura, . Tkl. 
Mullan-chira, . Maleal. Nalla doggali, . ,, 

Mula*karang-varai- Erra mulu goiv 

l*uttai, . . . Tam. anta, .... ,, 

This grows ns a very troublesome weed all over 
Southern India and Burma. It has sharp spines 
in the axils of its leaves, and it is troublesome to 
pick them, though they make a good spinach and 
pot herb. 

Amarantus tcnuifolius, Roxlt. 

Gliinti-nuti, . , Beng. J Mullccro, . . . Sind. 

Jeel-chumli, . . ,, j Katoo sirroo-kirai, Tam. 

A weed with clusters of green flowers proceed- 
ing from the axils of the leaves ; stem much 
branched ; found everywhere spreading in culti- 
vated grounds. 

Amarantus tricolor, WifjUt. 

Mat-ki-bhaji, . . Duk. Aray-kirai, . . , Tam. 

Jillaka, .... Sansk. (>uoi-tota-kura, . Tkl. 
Kuppai-kirai, . . Tam. I'anta-kura, . . ,, 

Remarkable for its variegated leaves ; the centre 
of it is red and pale yellow ; propagated by seed 
only. 

Amarantus tristis, Linn. 

Mat-ki-bhaji, DUK., HiNl). I Kiipi>i kiro : Arakiro,TAM. 
Jillaka, .... San.sk. | Kuya tota kura, . Tkl. 

This annual is cultivated and held in great esteem 
by the natives. It may be cut down several times 
without destroying the plants, which are much 
used for food. 

Amarantus viridis, Linn.^ has minute greenish 
flowers, and its tender tops are eaten, but less 
esteemed than others of this genus. — Ainsllv ; Cleg- 
horn^ Panj. Report ; Jaffrey's Hints ; Mason^s 
Burma ; O'Sh. Bemj. Disp. ; Powell., Handbook ; 
RUldclCs Gardening ; Roxh, P. Ind. ; Smithy Chin, 
M, M. ; J. L. IStv.wart; Voigt; von Mueller. 

AMARAPURA, on the east bank of the Ira- 
wadi river, in lat. 21° 57' N., long. 73° 4' E., u 
former capital of Burma. The name is derived 
from the Pali, and means the immortal city. It 
was rc-occupied when Ava was abandoned. The 
Burmese kings vary their capitals, and Ainara- 





AMARA SINHA. AMAVASYA. 


pura was abandoned in 1860. — Yule's Embassy. 
p. 130. 

AMARA SINHA. See Amara Kosha. 

AMARAVATI, the capital of Indra; also a 
name given to several towns in peninsular India, 
frequently spelt Oomraoti or Amraoti. Amaravati, 
in fat. 20^ 55' 46" N., and long. 77° 47' 30" E., a 
large commercial town in Berar, built on a plain 
with hills to the west. It is in the Hyderabad 
Assi^ed Districts, 928 feet above the sea. The 
district holds the Pola and other fairs. 

AMARAVATI, a small town on the S. bank of 
the Kishna river, 20 miles W. of Guntoor, in the 
Madras Presidency, in lat. 16° 34' 45" N., and 
lat. 80° 24' 21" E., with a population of 2155 
persona. It was one of the c’aief centres of the 
ancient buddhist kingdom of Vengi; and a 
ruined buddhist tope there has created an interest 
in the place. The town was called Dipaldinna, 
translated by Colonel Mackenzie, the ‘ Mound of 
Lights,’ which resembles the name of a similar 
place of Buddhist celebrity in Ceylon (Darnba- 
dinna). He found its outer diameter 195 feet and 
1 65 feet. Portions of its remains were sent by the 
Editor in 1857 to Great Britain, and they are now in 
the British Museum. The portions sent were of 
three kinds, viz. — 1. Large and coarse, belonging to 
the central building ; 2. Carvings belonging to the 
inner rail, so delicate as to seem rather to belong 
to ivory than to stone ; 3. A group belonging to 
the outer rail. The quantity of the sculptures was 
amazing. The central discs of the pillars alone 
contained from 6000 to 7000 figures. If we 
add to these the continuous frieze above, and 
the sculptures above and below the discs on the 
pillars, there probably were not less than from 
120 to 140 figures for each intercolumniation, say 
12,000 to 14,000 in all. 'The inner rail probably 
contains even a greater number of figures than 
this, and they are so small as more to resemble 
ivory carving. But except perhaps the great frieze 
at Nakhon Vat in Cambodia, there is not, even 
in India, and certainly not in any other part of 
tlie world, a storied page of sculpture equal in 
extent to what this must have been when com- 
plete. The subjects of these sculptures are 
very various, — animals, bulls, elephants, etc., 
very well depicted ; feasts, concerts of instruments, 
scenes from the life of Buddha. — Jour. Ben. As. 
Soc. ; E. Balfour in Journ. Madras Lit. Soc.^ 
1850; and Govt. Central Museum Report for 
1857 ; Sewell's Report on the Amraoti TopCy 1880 ; 
Darwinism in Morals; Fergusson's Tree and 
Serpent Worship; Fergusson and Burgess's Cave 
7'emples ; Imp. Gazetteer. 

AMAR BAURIA. Hind. Cuscuta reflexa, 
literally the undying creeper, used medicinally in 
rheumatism, and by alchemists. 

AMARDAD-SAL, a Parsec holiday, held on 
the day following the Khurdad-sal, of which festi- 
val it is merely a continuation.^ TZic parsees. 

AMAR-DHOB, also Dhoorba. Hind. Cynodon 
dactylon ; amongst the Itajputs, the father binds 
its root around the arm of a npw-born son. 

/ MARKANTAK, a hill in the Bilaspur dis- 
trict of the Central Provinces, in lat. 22° 40' 15" 
N., and long. 81° 48' 13" E. The mean height 
above the sea of the plateau Vishnapuri, is 3590 
feet. The tank of Pach Kund, the source of the 
Narbada, is 3504 feet. The top of the hills skirting 
the Vishnapuri plateau to the north, 3700 feet, 100 ! 
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feet above the Vishnapuri plateau, by aneroid. 
Near this, Captain Jenkins of the Madras Army 
discovered coal. Amarkantak plateau forms the 
watershed of the Mahanadi, Son, Tons, Johilhi, 
and Nerbudda. These rivers, though large and 
full of water, even halfway from their mouths, are 
very irregular in the slopes of their beds, and are 
disturbed by frequent rapids, so that, owing to 
these impediments, increased still further by the 
rocky caaracter of the river beds or their banks, 
navigation is limited for the most part to the 
lower portions of their course. — Madras Museum 
Record.s. 

AMARNATH or Ambernath, a temple five 
miles from Kallian, about forty miles from Bom- 
bay ; it means immortal lord. It is now a Saiva 
institution, and in ruins, but has evidently be- 
longed to some prior creed, probably buddhist, and 
re-arranged for the Saiva sect .a s. 782, a d. 800. 
The lingam, yona, and vahan nandi are still there. 
It is sacred to Shambha. An inscription found 
in it is dated Saka 982, a.d. 1060. 

AMARYLLIS, a genus of the Amaryllacese, 
the narcissus tribe of flowering plants, the species 
being known as Americana, Asiatica, aurea, Bar- 
badoes. Cape, equestrian, frittilaria or snake’s 
head lily, golden, Mexican, parrot, tiger lily, 
and Turk’s cap, mostly natives of China, Cape of 
Good Hope, and America, but quite acclimated 
in India, and found almost in every flower garden. 
They blossom during the rainy and cold season. 
The colours are of every variety, — red, whiter 
pink, etc. The wild flower of frittilaria hangs 
pendulous, and is chequered with pale dark 
purple; specific name from frittillas, a dice 
board. In India, several are known as Sosan, a 
Mahomedan name, the Susan of Christian women. 
A. aurea, golden amaryllis, the Zard Sosan of the 
Persians, is very ornamental. A. Belladonna 
has large veined greenish white and carmine 
coloured flowers. The roots of the Shan-tsze-ku 
or Man-ku of the Chinese, a splendid flowering 
plant, are used medicinally. — Smith; Roxh.; Voigt; 
Riddell; Hog., 768; Gen. Med. Top. p. 188. 

AMARYI'JJS GRANDIFLORA, Stewart, the 
Suk’h-darsan of India, is cultivated for its flowers j 
the strained juice of two drams reduced to a pulp 
with water is said to be a good emetic, and is 
dropped into the ear for earache. — Stewart, Panjab 
PlantSy p. 232. 

AMARYLLIS RADIATA, Wdlde, the Yuk-lan 
of the Chinese ; a native of China, blossoming 
during the rainy season. — Roxh. ii. 140. 

AMAS. Sansk., 'Tel. Moonless period of the 
month. See Amavasya. 

AMATSJA. Javan. Hydrangea Thunbergii. 

AMATUM. Tel. Spondias mangifera, Pers. ; 
S. dulcis, Forsfcj'. 

AMAVASYA, or Amasi, or Ainas. Sansk., 
Tel., Tam. The conjunction of the sun and 
moon ; the ides of the month, also called Arcendu 
Sangama (written Area Indu) ; Ama and Darsa 
Tithi are other names given to the lunar day, on 
which the conjunction occurs, which in the Hindu 
calendar is always reckoned the 30th of the lunar 
month. Amavasya 'Tithi, the lunar day of the 
moon’s change. The Amavasya is observed as 
a fast- day by all Brahmans and strict Hindus, 
during which they perform various religious 
ceremonies for their deceased parents. — Captain 
Edward Warren's Kala Sanhita. 



AMBER. 


AMAWATURA. 


AMAWATURA, a book of legends in Sin- 
ghalese. 

AMAZON STONE, a compact felspar of an 
emerald green colour, opaque, with nacrous re- 
flections. It is hard, ana takes a high polish. 

AMBAGARH ClIAUKI, a zamindari on the 
N.W. frontier of the Chanda district Gonds, 
with a sprinkling of Gauli, inhabit it ; the lan- 
guages spoken are Gondi and the Ch’hattisgarhi 
dialect. 

AMBAKAPI, the Amakatis of Ptolemy, a town 
in the Eastern Panjab. 

AMBA KURB. Mahk. Cupania canescens. 

AMBALA, a large military station in the 
Panjab, in lat 80° 21' 4" N., and long. 76° 48' 88" 
E., and 1026 feet above the sea. — See Umballa. 

AMBALA CllETTU. Tel. Spondias mangi- 
fera. 

AMBAIjAK AREN, the tribal titular ^pellation 
of the Kollari tribes of Madura and the Tondaman 
country. 

AMBALAM. Maleal. Spondias mangifera. 

AMBALAM. Tam. A public hall in Malabar ; 
a Hindu temple. Ambala Vasi, a caste in Travan- 
core who mate garlands ; they are attendants in 
temples, and rank between Brahmans and Nairs. 

AMBALAY. Maleal. Caricji papaya. 

AMBALIKA, mentioned in the Mahabharata 
was the younger widow of Vichitra Virya, and 
mother of Pandii by Vyasa. Aiiibi or Ambika, 
her sister, was the elder widow, and wiis mother 
of Dhrita-rashtra. — Jkncifon. 

AMBALITA, a. small tree of Giuijam. The juice 
of the leaves is nnxed with mercury, and Liken 
internally for rheumatism and otlier diseases. 

AMBALU. Maleal. Lac. 

AM BARA. Tel. Spondias mangifera. 

AMBAR-BATTI. Hind. A perfumed pastille, 
made from frankincense, used in India. 

AMBARI. Hind. A howdah with a canopy 
or umbrella cover ; a canopied scat on an elephant ; 
a litter borne by a camel. 

AMBARI. Duk., Maiir. 

Dekhani hemp, Bombay. Mu'stu j;at, . . Beno. 

Brown hemp of Ikmibay. Puli nuneiji, CoiMnATOKE. 
Pallangu hemp of Madras. V’^alaiti sunn of Muttra. 


Piilchi fibre, ,, Ambaya pata in Purneya, 

Kudrum . . ofBEHAR. Sunni . of Saiiauum'LR. 

Pat, liENO. (iong kura, . . . Tel. 


This fibre is manufactured from the Hibiscus 
cannabinus, largely used in India, and exported as 
one of the hemps. Ambari ki bhaji, Duk., greens 
of Hibiscus c^innabiiius. — Linn. ; Uuukll ; Hoyle. 

AMBASHTIIA, or Ambhashta, a Hindu of the 
medical profession. They arc numerous in Bchar, 
and are said to be Sudras in ciiste. 
AMBASSADOR. 

Baliyus, . . . Arar. 1 Elchi, . . Hind., Peus. 

In Mahornedan traditions, it is mentioned that 
Au-Rafia was sent as an ambassador to Mahomed 
by the unbelievers of Mecca. But when he 
heard Mahomed preach, he embraced Islam, and 
refused to return to Mecca ; whereupon tlie 
Prophet spoke of the sacred character of ambas- 
sadors, declined to sanction Au-ltafia’s breach of 
duty, and persuaded him to go back. On another 
occasion, an ambassador who claimed to be a 
prophet, and was an enemy of the new faith, 
expressed his contempt for Islam in the presence 
of Maliomed ; but the Prophet merely replied i 
that but for the res 2 >ect with which l&laui re- ' 


gnrded ambossado^ his presumptuous language 
might have cost him his life. Respect for the 
representatives of other nations was enjoined 
upon his followers by Mahomed in the last 
moments of his life. 

AMBATCH, a wood seldom larger than a man^s 
waist, and, as it tapers naturally to a point, canoe 
rafts are quickly formed by lashing the branches 
parallel to each other, and tying the narrow ends 
together. It is a curious combination of raft and 
canoe ; the Ambatch wood is so light, that the 
whole affair is portoble. 

AMBATI MADDU. Tel. Trianthoma ob- 
cordatum, Roxh, 

AMBATTAN. Tam. Barber. 

AMBATTEEYO, an outcast race in Uvah in 
Ceylon, deemed so degraded that even the Rodiya 
prevent their dogs from eating the fragments of 
food cooked by them. — Tennent. 

AMBAYA-PATA. Beng. Crotalaria juncea. 

AMBEL. Maleal. Nymphoea pubescens. 

AMBER, or Dundhwar, in lat. 26° 58' 45" N., 
and long. 75° 52' 50" E., the early capital of 
Jeypore, built by Jey Singh, and a city of great 
architectural beauty, situated in a rocky mountain 
gorge, where there are several Hindu temples, 
and the palace is still kept up. According to Tod, 
Amber gave its name to a Rajput dynjisty, of the 
Surya Vansa race, a scion of Nirwar, and, accord- 
ing to Prinsep, the rnnas of Amber are of the Ouch- 
waha race of liajputs, who claim descent from 
Cush, second sou of Rama, king of Ayodhya, who 
migrated, and built the fort of Rotas on the Sone. 
Authentic history cominenc (38 in a.d. 294, with 
Raja Nola, who founded Narwaz or Nishidr. 'I'he 
political power of this family dates from llarnayun, 
the son of Baber. — Thomas' Prinsep' s Antiquities.^ 
p. 2.59; TueCs RuyasMa??, pp. 299-881 ; Imp. Gaz. 


AMBER. 

Inkitriun Arab. Ambro, Fr. 

Kuni'ul-Buhr ? . . „ Bernstein Ger. 

Arnbcng, , . . BuRM. r.XiKr^o, Gr. 

JIu-pch, . . . .Chin. Ohashmal, .... Her. 

Kiang-chu, . . . Ambrsi, .... It, 

Kaliruba, .... DuK. Anibar, auccino, , Sp. 
Barnstcen, . . . DuT. Anibar, .... TaM. 

Amber is first mentioned in lOzekiel i. 4, 27, 


and viii. 2. 'Phalcs noticed it B.C. 600, and 
Theophrastus U.C. 800. It has always be(m held 
in estimation by eastern nations for medicinal use 
and for ornament. It is found on tlie shores of 
the Baltic and the Adriatic, on the eastern coast 
of P^rigland, and on that of Sicily ; and in Prussia 
it is obtained by sinking shafts to the depth of 
100 feet, to a stratum of fossil wood, in which 
the amber is found in rounded pieces from a few 
graiiLs to five pounds in weight. It is also ob*- 
tained along the coasts of America, Africa, and 
the Archipelago islands. Dr. Smith mentiona 
that the Chinese market is supplied from Annain, 
the Indian Archipelago, and, according to Dr. 
AVilliams, from Africa; but Corea, Cambodia, 
ami Japan are also said to yield it ; small pieces 
of an indifferent colour are brought from li- 
kijiiig-fu and Yung-chang-fu in Yunnan. A 
dark jade-like amber (ximes from Tangut. The 
be.st pieces are all made into court-beads and 
ornaments. The Chinese nam. Hu-peh is from 
a legend that the soul (peh) of the tiger (hu) is 
changed into this substance after death. The 
Burmese, perhaps more than any other nations, 
use it. In every bazaar of India, mo^cine veudorB 
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AMBI JOG III. 


rcljiil wliat they call lira her, though the bulk of 
this is a scorched gura or copal dried by artificial 
heat, or fossil copal. Araber is of a yellow colour, 
varyiug from a bright golden yellow to yellowish 
white ; it is semi-transparent, and shining with a 
resinous lustre. It is now generally believed to 
bo the gum of some coniferous plants, and often 
has ants, flies, or other insects embedded in it, 
indicating its once softer condition. It is electric 
when rubbed, hence its Latin and Greek names. 
Roman ladies highly prized it. Japanese parti- 
cularly value the transparent yellow kinds. Dr. 
Hooker tells us (Journal, ii. 194) that the lumps 
of amber forming the necklaces of the women of 
Sikkim (called Poshea) are procured in East 
Tibet, but he surmises that they are brought 
from Burma, where Dr. Bayfield first, and since 
his time Yule, tells us (Embassy, p. 147) that it 
is found in the valley of Hukong (which takes 
its Burmese name of Phyendwen from the amber 
mines), near the sources of the Kyendwen, in lat. 
26° 20' N., and long. 96° E., and close to the Assam 
border. It is found with small masses of li^ite 
(which furnish the indication in seeking for it) in 
a dark carbonaceous earth covered with red clay. 
It is extracted from square pits, reaching some- 
times to a depth of forty feet, and so narrow that 
the workmen Jisceud and descend by placing their 
feet in holes made on two sides of the pit, no 
sheeting being used. Mr. Walton mentions that 
the Hukong valley, occupied by the Singpho, is a 
tract of small hillocks, the highest not exceeding 
fifty feet. Pits, he siiys, about three feet square 
are dug to a depth of six to fifteen feet, in a reddish 
and yellow clayey soil, which when first broken 
has a fine aromatic smell, but afterwards acquires 
that of coal tar. In 1^37, only about a dozen 
|)Cople found employment at these nunes. The 
valley of Hukong prodm^es salt, gold, and ivory 
in addition to amber. 'Phe common mixed amber 
is sold at Ava at 2.J tikals a viss, or 4 rupees for 
seers • the price varies according to colour and 
transparency. For mouth-pieces of pif>CB it varies 
in price from lOs. to £15 the pound, according to 
its colour and size. — Alat. huL; Alnsoii^ 
Jitmiia ; yule's isw^yo.s-.v//, p. 147; Thynhenjs 
Japan^ ii. 51 ; Hooker's Him. Journ. ii. 194 ; 

Waltons Stat. p. 58-9; Binijhoj, i. 162. 

AMBERBOA, a genus of E. Indian flowering 
plants of the natural order Matrieariaceai. 'rhere 
are A. Indica, with l/irge ]mri)li8}i rose-coloured 
flowers; A. o<lorata, and its variety ambracca, 
with bright-scented sweet-smelling flowers; and 
A. moschata, the shah-pasand of India, and sweet 
sultan of England. — Roxburgh^ iii. 417 ; Voajl^ p. 
424. 

AMBERGRIS. 


Amher, Akab., Fit., DUT. 
Piiycn-anbhftt, . . Ruum. 

Ambnigrigia, . . It. 

Kun-8ura-nO'fun, . Jai*. 


Ambra, .... Lat. 
MuHHunibra, . . SiN(;h, 

Ainbjir-griH, . . Si*. 

Mill Amber, . . Tam. 


This opaque, solid substance is gejierally found 
in the intestines or stomach of the Physeter 
inacrocephaluR, the blunt- he^ided cachelot, or sper- 
maceti whale, though every species of aichelot is 
said to yield it. It is usually of a bright grey 
colour, or white, or yellow, or black, or ash colour, 
mottled with yellow and black, and is gencmlly 
supposed to be a morbid product, analogous to 
biliary calculi, and not to be found in the healthy 
animal. 362 oz. have been taken from the body 


of a small whale. It occurs in lumps from three 
to twelve inches thick, weighing f»*om 4 oz. to 182 
lbs., and mixed with vegetable and animal remains. 
It is softened by heat, in which state it has a 
powerful smell, which to some persons is very 
disagreeable. Indeed, when first taken from the 
intestines, its fetid sroell is disgusting. It is often 
found floating in the Ited Sea, on the east shores 
of Africa, on the oc( an south of Asia, and the coun- 
tries it surrounds export it largely to China. Some 
sorts met with in Japan resemble coarse bitumen, 
or asphalte, or olack naphtha dried, consequently 
more or less black and heavy, and all differing 
in consistence. Other sorts ore whiter in various 
degrees ; and some sorts are exceedingly light, and 
not unlike a mushroom, which induced Scaliger 
to concur with Serapion, that it might well be a 
sort of a fungus marinu8,'or sea mu^room. The 
Chinese test its goodness by throwing some of it, 
scraped very fine, into boiling hot tea, when, if 

f ure, it will diffuse itself equally through the fluid, 
t swims on water. A factitious article appears in 
the Chinese market, pure white, and apparently 
smooth and homogeneous. Garcias-ab-Orta tells 
(A. H 1. t. c. t.) of very large pieces; and when 
Thunberg was in Japan, a very good piece of a fine 
greyish ambergris w'as found upon the coasts of 
Kijnokuni, which weighed upwards of a hundred 
catti Japanese, that is, 130 lbs. Dutch weight, and, 
being by much too large to be purchased by one 
person, "it was divided into four parts, in form of 
a cross, and one of the four parts was tendered to 
him. In 1693, after he bad left Japan, a tortoise- 
shaped piece, weighing 185 lbs. Dutch, was sold by 
the king of 'Tidore to the Dutch East India Com- 
pany for 11,000 rixdollars, or upwards of £2000 
sterling. 1 1 was sent to Amsterdam the year after, 
and was kept in the Company’s museum. It was 
of a greyish colour, and of a very good sort. It 
was bought on condition that if it should be dis- 
covered to have been in any way jwlulterated, 
the money should be restored. Dr, Valentine, 
professor at Gissen, figured it in his Museum 
Museoriim, lib. 3. c. 28, as did also Rumph in his 
Amboinschc Itiiritcrtkammer, t. liii. and liv., from 
which, it seems, Valentine took it. I^Tne tells 
of a piece weighing about lbs. — Ringley ; 

Thunherg's History of Japan, ii. p. 48 ; Pennant's 
IfindoostaHy i. p. 148; Low's Sai'awakf p. 90; 
Tavernier's Travels^ p. 152 ; Iknnet^ Whaling 
Voyage^ ii. p. 226 ; Lane. 

A.MBER, LIQUID ; Liquidainber. 

Mia-Sailah, . . Akab. I Li«iuitlainbcr, . Eno. 
Naii-tu-yok, . . Buiim. | Kaaa-Malay, . . Malay. 

A resinous fluid, obtainwi from trees tliiit grow 
in North America, Mexico, the Levant, iu the 
Teiiasserim Provinces, and Java, and used to mix 
w'ith balsam of l*eru. The bark of Liquidainber 
altiiigia is bitter, hot, and aromatic, and when 
wounded affords this balsam. A similar substance 
is obtained from L. orientale of the Levant islands, 
and L. styniciflua of Mexico. — Mason's Tenas^ 
serim; O'Sh. pp. 255, 610. See Li(iuidamber. 

AMBHA, a goddess wor8hi])ped by the Katbi 
race. Ambha-mat’lia, a goddess of the Jaiua 
sect, worshipped in m.any parts of India. 
AMBHOTA. Ukia. Bauhinia, species. 
AMBI-HALDI. Hino. Curcuma zedoaria. 
AMBI JCGHl, a town in the Dekhan, in long. 
76° SO' E., and lat. 18° 51' N. It is generally 
called Moininabad, a military station of the 
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AMBIKA. 


AMERICA. 

Hyderabad contingent. It has some ancient side of the island is called Hitu, and the east side 
Brahmanical temples. Lai-Timur. 

A^fBIKA, a name of Parvati ; also the patron In 1816, during the eruption of Tomboro, on 
goddess of Neminath. Ambika’^is one of the Girnar Sumbawa, an earthquake was felt at several parts 
guardian deities. Her temple occupies a prominent of Amboy na. 

position. See Girnar. On the Ist November 1835, earthquake shocks 

AMBISACES, king of the Indian mountaineers, of great violence began, and continued for three 
who sent ambassadors with presents to Alexander, weeks, during which the whole population left 
on bis crossing over to Taxiles. Rennell smjposes their houses. The island, previously healthy, then 
his tribe to have been the ancestors of the Ghikar. began to be subject to a gastric fever, which 
AMBLYCEPHIDiE, the family of blunt-beaded continued till 1845. 
innocuous snakes. See Reptiles. On the 20th July 1845, another heavy earth- 

AMBLYRHYNCHUS CRISTATUS, a sea- quake occurred, when the gastric fever gained 
shore lizard of the Galapagos, from 3 to 4 feet fresh strength, and, after other shocks on the 18th 
long, with a crest on its head, which is short and and 20th March 1850, the disease again reapp)eared. 
obtusely truncated, and broader than long. The Amboyna and Banda are supposed to have been 
mouth can be opened to a very small extent. It discovered by Antonio d’Abreu, a Portuguew 
is common on all the islands on that archipelago, captain, who left Malacca in 1511, but Ludovica 
on rocky sea-beaches, is never found ten yards in Barthema (Vartoma) of Bologna claimed to have 
shore, and lives on sea- weed. It is a hideous- been there in 1506. — IPa//. ii. pp. 79-90 ; Hogen- 
looking creature, of a dirty black colour, stupid drop^ Coup ditil sur Java ; St. John's Indian 
and sluggish in its movements. Archipelago; Crawfurd's Malay Grammar and 

AM BONG, in Borneo, a small town in lat. 6° Dictionary^ i. p. 131; Horshurgh; M'Farlane^ 
18' 26" N., long. 116® 15' 33" E. The famous Japan, p. 44; Bikmore^ pp. 129, 169. See India, 
mountain Kina Balu lies in an E.S.E. direction AMBOYNA WOOD, or Lingoa, or Kayu-boka, 
from the head of the harbour, distant 27 miles, and a fragrant and very beautiful wood of various 
adds much to the beauty of the neighbouring colours, used in cabinet work in Great Britain, sup- 
sccncry. The Orang Diisun aborigines reside close posed to be from the Pterospermum Indicum. 
to the coast. Bullocks of a good breed are obtain- It is beautifully mottled and curled, of various 
able. — Jour, Ind. Arch, iv., 1850. tints from light red to dark yellow, and is always 

AMBOORESA, Tam., Tel. Women's coloured in lumps, evidently excrescences or burrs cut 
cotton cloths. See Cloths. from trees. The several varieties of this wood 

AMBOYNA, the name of a high island in the are principally used for inlaying, and by the 
Eastern Archipelago, 83 to 36 miles long, and the makers of ornamental snuff-boxes. It is brought 
largest of the Moluccas group, and also its chief from Ceram and Amboyna, and at the Great 
town. In this island, on 16th February 1623, the Exhibition of 1851 it was sent from Singapore. 
Dutch put eighteen Englishmen to the rack, and — Archer; Faulkner ; Lond. Ex. Juries' Reports. 
afterwards bclieadcd nine of them. One Portu- AMBUJ. Hind. Lotus; Nelurabium specio- 
gucse and nine Japanese were put to death at the sum. 

same time, as accomplices with the English, a deed AMBUL-BEL. Beng. Pythonium bulbiferum. 
known in English history as the Massacre of Am- AMBUNG. Malay. Basket, a measure, 
boyua. Amboyna was captured by the British, A.MBUPRASA - DANA. SiNGH. Strychnos 
16th February 1796. The Amboyneso are of the potatorum, clearing nut, for purifying water. 
Malayan race, short, squat, and darker in com- AMBUR, in lat. 12° 50' 25" N., and long. 78° 
plexion than the Javanese. They are gentle, 44' 30" E., a town in the Karnatic, on the right 
orave, easily managed, and make good mounted bank of the Palar river, elevated above the sea 
and foot soldiers ; a considerable number of them 1053 feet. A battle was fought here, 23d April 
have embraced Christianity. They are good- 1749, the British supporting Anwar-u-Din on 
tempered, though impetuous, and generally very one side, the French supporting Muzaffar Jung 
sober. Amboyna, like the other spice islands, is on the other, in which Anwar-u-Din was slain, 

volcanic ; and with Banda, Ternate, Tidore, and It was the first pitched battle in India in which 

smaller islands in their neighbourhood, are fer- Europeans were ongage<l. — Schl. ; Imp. Gaz. 
tile in fine spices. But the Dutch nation, to AM BUST. Hind. 

secure a monopoly of this class of products, for pried Mango, . . Kno. Manga-vattnl, . . Tam. 

years rooted up and destroyed, at a great cost, Ainurya (Juj. Mamidi varagu, . Tkl. 

often by force of arms, every nutmeg or clove tree Kucherian, . . . Hind. 

not required for the production of that quantity Green mangolds sliced lengthways, salted, and 
of spices which they calculated they could dispose sun-dried, ami used in curries. — Faulkner. 
of. Rosingain, near Banda, was almost abandonefi AMBUVACHI. Sansk. In Hindu belief, four 
after the extirpation of its spice trees, its people days in Asharh (June-July) when the earth is 
emigrating to the neighbouring islands in search unclean, and agriculture is prohibited. — W. 
of a livelihood. The volcanic soil of Amboyna AMDHUKA. Hind. Vitis Indica, Linn. 

is rich in the finer woods ; and a Dutch botanist AMDOAN, a Tibetan nomade rjujo who dwell in 

presented to a Duke of 'Tuscany a cabinet tents of linen, hexagonal, and without frames. 

julaid with 400 specimens, all obtained in the Latham. 

island. AMERI. Maleal. Indigofera tinctoria, Linn, 

On the 17th February 1674, according to Valen- AMERICA has been supposed to have been 
tyn, Amboyna suffered from a heavy earthquake, peopled from Phoenicia, Asia, Africa, and Iceland, 
ami Mount Atcti or AVawanu on Hitu, west of the and to have been the haunt of Northmen centuries 
village of Zyt, poured out a great quantity of hot before Columbus. There are physiological resem- 
mud, which Ilo wed down to the sea. The west blances amongst some of the tribes, but differences 
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AME-tiA. 


AMIR. 


in language, physiognomy, and inodes of cxistenco. Moulincin river, in lat. IG^ 4' 40" N., and long. 
Mr. Logan, in the Journal of tlic Indian Archi- 07° "o5' 80" E. It gives its name to a revenue 
pelago, mentions that the prevailing types of physi- district of British Burma, lying between lonf^ 
cal structure amongst the Chim'se liave relation to 07"’ 80' and OS"’ 08' E., and lat. LI"’ 50' an4 I?"* 
the Mongolian and Tihcbin and American forma, 51 N. In tlie road.s, the greatest rise and fall 
and adds that the American heads in plates 30 to 87 occurs in two days after full and change, is 21 to 
of Prichard’s Natural History of Man, are Chinese. 28 feet. The velocity of tide at springs is 
Abbe Doinenoch supposes their origin to have knots per hour. It was proposed to be formed 
been from Scythians, Hebrews, Tartars, Sciindi- into a sanatorium for the European soldiers 
navians, and Welsh. M. de Guignes, in his Re- in Burma, but the ailments there are of a kind 
chcrchessur Ics Navigations dcs Chinois du Cote de needing a cool or a dry climate. A dangerous 
I’Amcrique, states tliat, under the name Fu-Sang, reef of rocks runs across the month of the Moul- 
America is accurately described in a Chinese mein river, from Amherst lighthouse, which the 
work of the bth century as a land in the far cast. British Government has tried to remove. The 
According to M. Paravey, the Fu-8ang of the district has many Buddhist pagodas. Up till 
Chinese is Mexico, which, he says, was known to British annexation, it w'as a theatre of con- 
thc Chinese as early as the 5th cimtury of the tiniions w’ar.** between tlie Siamese and the l^oguar. 
Christian era; and carved figures, representing Its population in 1872 was 289,9-10, Talain, 

Buddha of Java seated on a Siva’s hc.'wl, were Karen, Toimg-thii, Arakanese, Shan, Burmese, 

found in Uxnial in Yucatan. According to Chinese, Malay, Hindus, and Mahomedans. Ite 
Sandoval, a succession of cniignitions \vcnt from towns are Amherst and Moulinein ; its rivers, 
Ct‘yl<m, and from the south of India, to America Salwin, Gyaing (Gwyn), and Ataran, and it has 
many centuries before Columbus. Marco Polo valuable teak forests. 

and Jolin Hanking state tliat Manco Kopac, the A.MHERST, J.OUD, left England on tho 8th 
lirst Inka of Peru, was the son of the great Kablai February 1816 as ambassador to China. Ho 
Khan, and Montezuma the grandson of Askam, a disembarked in the Gulf of Pe Chi Li, anti 

iiolJe Moghul of Tangut. Humboldt w'as of marched to the caj'ital , but as he refused to 

opinion that the Taltec derive their origin from follow the Chinese ka-tou or ko-tou mode of 
the Huns. The American jinictices tJ raising reverence, his visit was refused. Lord Macartney, 
tumuli or mounds over the dead, of scalping, and and the Rns.sian ambassador, Count Galowkin, 
of circumcision, were common througleuit ScyLliia had acted similarly , but tlie Dutch ambassador, 
or Tartary. Herodotus mentioned the scalping in 1795, had performed tho ko-tou. In 1817, ho 
of Seythia as common in his tinu^ — Kcinirdt/s rc-ernbarked on the ‘Alceste,’ which was wrecked 
Jidmolot/lcal IJssaySy pp. \ Pr'icsds Aincrlcau on the IHth February in the Straits of Caspar. 

Alh(nn/, 1H:»8 ; Ahhc Poimnvcli; On the 1st August 1828, Karl Amherst became 
J*rirlt<(r<l ; Jour. huL Arrli.^ Dec. 1852, p. GG8. Governor-General of India, and held that ollico 

AME-iSA. Bi-km. Anona s(piainosa. until lie re-embarked on th(‘ 10th March 1828. 

AMETHI DUNGAR, a town and ilistrict in During liis administration, the British waged a 
Oudli, held by the Bandhalgoti, who claim to be successful war with Burma, the army being led 
Kshatriya, but are said U) be descendants of a by Sir Archilnild (\*un])bell in 1824-25 ; Bhurtpur 
female bamboo-splitter, and that they periodically fell, in 182G, to the assaults of the army under 
worshij) tlie lianka, or splitting-knife. Lord Combermere, and the fortress of Deeg W'us 

AME'rillYA, a tribe of Ohohan Rajputs in stormed and taken. 

Gorakhpur, originally from Amcthi in Oudh. — IF. AMHERSTIA NOBILTS, TF«//., ilic finest in- 

AME'rilYST. digenous llowering tree iu Chin-India, lias very 

Marfas, .... Ait.an. Amctliystus, . . Lat. I'ca-blossoin-sliapcd flowers of brilliant rcl 

Ainetbysto, . . Fii. AmelisUi, . . PoKT., Se. and yellow, which bang down in t!us.sels moro 

Sail'; i . Sul inmni, . lliNn. Skuandi, . , . SiNon. than a yard long. It was discovered by Dr. Wal- 

Aiiiati.sta, . . . It. | Sugamli kallu, . Tam. on the fealwen near Trockla, and named by 

Under this term two different minerals are liim after Lady Amlierst. 'there is scarcely a 

now known, viz. occidental or common amethyst, Burmese momustery near wliich one or more of 
a quartzose mineral found in amygdaloid trap these trees is not found planted. 'J'ho tree is not 
rocks in all countries, but iu quautiiios amongst known to grow wild. Even tlie hm st trees, which 
the volcanic rocks of tho Dekhan. lieautiful attain a lieight of 80 or 40 feet, and in girth of 
amethyst crystals occur in dykes of quartz near perhaps four feet, produce seed very sparingly 
Boweiq.illy, "at Secunderabad. Its colour is of indeed, it flowers in Marcli.—Jiavo/f ; Fo/y. 
every shade of purjile violet; some of these are AMIDAM. Tel. Ricinus communis, 
valued, for it is almost the only stone that can AMIL. Panj. Cusciita rcllexa. 

be worn with mournings. When the colour of A.M IN, a revenue officer of government ; n con- 

a sjieeimen has to be equalized, it is placed in fidential agent. Under the Oudh Government, 
a mixture of sand and iron tilings, and exposed the Amin "was a judicial olFiccr prcBiding over u 
to a moderate heat. The oriental amethyst is court of first instonce, called Murafa-i-Awala, 
also of a purple colour, but is an extremely rare for the hearing of cases in all departments that 
precious stone, and belongs to the corundiirns. might be made over to him from the royal office, 
^ts colour can be destroyefl by heat, and its purity Tiioy usually hedd their courts at Lucknow, 
then resembles that of tiio diamond. AMIN JvAZA, uncle of Nur Jahau, was the 

AMGOOLEE. Hind. Elmagnus conferta. author of the Haft Aklim, A.ir. 1002 (a.d. 1594). 
AMHARA, a Semitic race in Africa. Sec AMIR. Akah., Hind., Pi:us. A noble; also 
Abyssinia; Africa. t** title of nobility equivalent in some Asiatic 

AMHERST, a small town and pilot station in countries to king, like the Amir of Kabul. Also 
a peninsula on the left bank at tiie mouth of the an official designation, a.s Amir-ul-Bahr, admiral, 
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AMIRANTE ISLANDS. 


AMMA. 


or in some places harbour-master ; Amir-us-Spoq, 
oliief of the markets, equivalent to the Intiian 
Kotwal. Amir^dah, literally a born chief or 
prince. This word reappears abbreviated as 
* Mirza/ which is always suffixed to the individual 
name in designating a prince of the blood, as Abbas 
Mirza, who was the king of Persia's son, but is 
a prefix when honorific, like the English Mr., 
as Mirza Abdul Baki Khan. Amir-ul-Muminin, 
literally prince of the faithful, is a title adopted 
by the knalif Omar, and retained by his succes- 
sors. Amir-ul-Umra, a Mahomedan honorary 
title or title of the commander-in-chief of an 
army. PI. Umra. 

AMIRANTE ISLANDS, the S.W. group of the 
Seychelles, consisting of several detached small 
islands, coral reefs, and banka. — Horshurgh. 

AMIR AZAN DELEMI, in the tenth century, 
constructed the Band-Amir over the Araxea, and 
from whence the river Kum Firoz, after its 
junction with the Murghab, derived its name. 
See Bendameer. 

AMIR KHAN, a leader in the campaign of 
1817-18 against Jeswunt Roo Holkar. A treaty, 
dated 6th January 1818, confirmed him in the 
territories granted to him by the E. I. Company. 

AMIRKOT, a town on the border of the desert 
of the Gharra. Babar was born here whilst his 
father Humayun was flying from India. 

AMIRTA KAVIRAYAR was the court poet 
of Rcghunata Setu Pati, who reigned at Ramnad 
between a.d. 1649 and 1685. He composed an 
erotic poem, the Oruturai-Khovai, in honour of 
his patron. 

AMIRTASA KARAR, a Jnina who was famed 
as a Sanskrit and I'amil scholar. He wrote a 
grammar in Tamil verse. 

AMIR YAHIA, a native of Kasvin, hence his 
patronymic Kasvini ; died there a.d. 1552. He 
wrote the Lubb-ut-Tuarikh. See Abdul Liitif 
Kasvini. 

AM-KALANG. Tam. Physalis somuifera, var. 
P. fl(‘xuo8a, Nees. 

AM KUDU, Wrightia tinctoria, R, Br. 

AML. Arab. An act, a reign, a rule, carry- 
ing into effect; hence Amil and Amildar, a re- 
venue officer. PI. Amla. Amli, in Bengal, the 
revenue year, the same as Fasli ; also assessment 
or land rent paid in kind. 

AMLA, also Amlaki, Sansk., pronounced Aonla. 
Emblica officinalis, emblic myrobalan. 

AMLAI, of Sutlej. Zizyphus vulgaris. 

AMLAK. PusHT. A tree of Afghanistan, 
producing a small edible berry. 

AMLANCH. Panj. Ribes grossularia. 

AMLA VETASAMU. Sansk. Calamus fasci- 
culatus, Roxh. The compound signifies ‘sour- 
cane.* 

AMLEEA PAT. Beng. Corchorus, sp. 

AMLI or Imli. Hind. Amlika, Tintili. Sansk. 
Tamarind, Tamarindus indica. 

AMLI-KAR. Hind. — In the shawl manufac- 
ture, needle- or hand-worked, as opposed to 
Kanikar or loom-woven ; of shawls. 

AMLOK. Panj. Diospyros lotus. 

AMMA, in almost all languages, mother; in 
Tamil and Telugu, it is added to the names of 
Hindu women, as Sitarnma, Vangainma. It is 
also a title of non-Aryan goddesses, as Mari-amma, 
Yagath-amma, supposed by some to be the Virgin 
Mary and Sta, Agatha. Aminai is a name of 
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Parvati, and more especially of her image in the 
pagodas. Ai, Em, Arama, Ma, Mamma, Amman, 
are the natural terms amongst many races for 
mother, as in the ’Em of the Hebrews, the Ma 
of the Egyptians. The most high god, Eliun, or 
Helyun, the creator of man, seems to have been 
worshipped under various names, all meaning 
Lord ; and a wife was given to him, also known 
under various names — Baaltis, i.e, mistress, queen ; 
Hastoreth, t.c. in the Greek form, Astarte, who as 
Baltis was worshipped at Byblus with her husband 
Adonis. But the secret worship of the mother of 
God, also called Amma, was especially celebrated 
in the shrine of Aphaka at Byblus, near the river 
of Adonis. The Amman of the southern Tamil 
Hindus may therefore be a cosmogonic term indi- 
cative of the great Creator’s power, the most high 
God’s will. In the Tamil part of the Peninsiua 
of India, the Amman is an idol worshipped by 
the non -Aryan races in every village, is identical 
with Amma, and in some places with Ammani 
Amma. It is one of the many village deities of 
which neither the Vedas nor Puranas make any 
mention. Every hamlet has its own, always sup- 
posed to be a goddess, and it is usually a stone 
turned black by oil offerings and time. The 
word is understood by the villagers to mean 
mother. The Tamil villagers style their deity by 
many affixed names : — Aukal - Amman, Mang- 
Kali-Amma, Poni Amma or golden mother, Kani- 
Amma, Mutial-Amma or pearl mother, Paleri 
Amma or great goddess, and other local affixed 
names, the meanings of which are not apparent. 
The Mahratta villagers have the same female 
village deity, whom they name Ai, or mother. 
The villagers offer sacrifices of sheep, goats, fowls, 
cocoa-nuts, dhal, palm wine, and fruits ; and 
frankincense, camphor, and ghi are burned. The 
villagers believe that tlie village goddesses protect 
them from sicknesses and from losses, or mitigate 
these. A pujali or pujari, a worshipping priest, of 
the Budra caste, is appointed for the daily 
worship. He anoints it with ashes on its head, 
or rather on the top of the stone, for it is no 
image, but a mere shapeless stone. In a small 
pot ho cooks the rice, which he collects from the 
hamlet people in rotation, presents it to the idol, 
and then takes it to his own house. Ho breaks a 
cocoa-nut in front of the idol, and offers it also, 
but the one- half ho keeps to himself, and gives 
the other to the family from whom he obtained 
the fruit. The village offerings aro in fulfilment 
of vows, or offerings, are made of fowls and sheep, 
praying the goddeas will grant their desires ; and 
once a year the villagers collect money by sub- 
scription, and celebrate a festival in honour of 
their deity, during which sheep and fowls are 
largely sacrificed. Tlio sudra Hindus, and the 
entire non-Aryan tribes in the south of India, 
have the fullest faith in their respective village 
goddesses. When they or their children are over- 
taken by sickness, they seek the idol, and consult 
the pujari, who sings songs, affects to hear the 
Amman’s voice, and then announces to the wor- 
shipper the offering that must be presented. If 
cholera break out, it is not unusual for some 
neighbouring village deity suddenly to rise into 
great importance, and the sacrilicial rite is then 
almost unceasingly performed. The Hindus have 
even p(»rsonified that pestilence into a goddess, 
whom they have named . Maha- Kali, and believe 



AMMA KODAGA, 


AMMONITE. 


that if they neglect her worship she destroys volatile ; has a pungent smell and a caustic taste, 
them by the disease. Indeed, gods are still in and in medicine is a useful stimulant. Its name 


rocess of establishment, and smallpox and cholera 
ave thus been personified, Maha-Kali of Ujjain 
being the goddess of cholera, and Mari- Amman of 
the Tamils a smallpox deity. In South India, the 
village deity is invariably female. The Amman is 
brought out from time to time, and carried around 
the village or town. The protecting goddess of 
Madras town is one of these Amman, and her 
temple is in the middle of Black Town. Once 
a year it is carried around the city bounds, and 
into the fortress, halting for a week or two at 
certain recognised resting-places. See Ammavaru ; 
Hindu ; Sacrifice. 

AMMA KODAGA, a high class of the Coorg | 
or Kodaga race, who do not intermarry nor asso- i 
ciate with the other Coorgs. 

AMMANI AMMA, the Tamil term for the 
imago of the Virgin Mary. See Hindu ; Amman. 

AMMANNIA VESICATORIA. Roxb. 

Ban marach, , , Bfng, Kallar vanchi, Malf.al. 

Agin buti, . . , Dkk. Miumel-nerupa, . Tam. 

Dad rnari ? . . . Hind. Agni vcndnipaku, Tel. 

An annual found in India in 'wct land during 
the rains, 6 to 86 inches high. It has a strong 
smell like muriatic acid ; leaves exceedingly acrhl, 
employed by the natives as blisters in rheumatism. 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy tried them in eight cases. 
The bruised leaves had been removed from all 
after half an hour ; blisters were not produced in 
less than 12 hours in any, and in three individuals 
not for 24 hours, and the pain occasioned was 
agonizing until the blister rose. These leaves 
cause more pain than cantharides, and are far 
inferior to the plumbago (lal ebitra) in celerity 
and certainty of action. The Teliigu name, indeed, 
means fire-leaf. Dr. Stewart sjiys that in the 
Pan jab the leaves of A. auriculata, Willde^ are 
similarly employed and similarly named ; both 
dants grow in the hills up to fiOOO feet. Other 
ndian species mentioned by Roxburgh, Wight, 
and Voigt are A. Indica, multifloni, nana, 
octandra, pentaudra, rotundiflora, and vesicatoiia. 
— O'Sh. ; Voigt ; Roxb, i. 427 ; W. Ic, 

AMMA VARU. Tf.l. Literally, honoured 
mother; a cruel sacrificial rite, practised among 
tlie Hindu sudras and low-caste non - Aryan 
races of the southern part of peninsular India, on 
occasions of a cholera, epidemic, or other calamity ; 
a bullock was impaled alive to appease the angry 
goddess Devi. 

AMMON, an oasis in Egypt on which stood 
the temple of Amun-Ka, whose figure was that 
of a man having the head and horns of a ram 
{^Rharpt^s Egypt^ i. p. 222). He was displaced 
afterwards in favour of another idol, in the reign 
of Tutbmosis iii. He is the hidden god of the 
Thebaid, supposed to be the Zeus of the Greeks, 
and was styled Amn or Ammon, Amn-ra or 
Ammonra, He originally corresponded with the 
Sun-god, and was the highest of the first order of 
gods, aiid Was the ruler deity. He was styled the 
^n of Isis, and his son was Khunsu. The origin 
of this worship is supposed to have been Semitic, 
fold amongst northern people was directed to the 
warm sun, and to the earth in the sunny south. — 
Bunsen^ iv. 282. 

AMMONIA, liquid ammonia, volatile alkali. 
Oh’i-Bha, . . . Chin. | Spirits of Hartshorn, £no. 

This is a limpid colourless fluid, exceedingly 


is derived from the oasis of Ammon in Upper 
Egypt, where the hydro-chlorate was gathered 
as the product of animal remains. It is now 
obtained in Europe from coal in the process of 
gas-making, and converted into several compounds 
by other processes. 

Carbonate of ammonia was known to the Hindus, 
who obtained it by ’nixing one part of sal-ammoniac 
with two parts of chalk. It is now obtained in 
Europe by a subsequent process after the manu- 
facture of coal gas. 

ilydrochlorate of ammonia, sal-ammoniac. 
Armina, . . . Arab. Ammon. Hydroch., Lat. 

Dza wet-tha, . . BuRM. Sa<lar, .... Malay. 

Sohaga ; Noshadr, Hind. Navasaram, . Tam., Tel. 

Salniiak, . . . Oer. 

This is met with in great abundance in every 
bazaar of India, obtained from brick kilns. It is, 
however, also a volcanic product. It is the 
Nashadar of Avicenna and Serapion. It was 
obtained in Egypt by sublimation from the soot 
of the dung of pigeons, cows, camels, and other 
animals, mixed with chopped straw and made into 
ciikes as firewood. It is now manufactured largely 
in Europe, from the aramoniacal salts contained 
in the liquor resulting from the distillation of 
coal in the gas-works. During its solution in 
water, the temperature falls several degrees. It is 
used by tinmen to clean tbe^surface of their metals, 
and to facilitate the soldering of iron and copper, 
also prevert the oxydation of the copper; it is 
also sometimes employed by dyers to brighten 
their colours. Dissolved in nitric acid, it forms 
the aqua regia of commerce, used for dissolving 
gold, instead of nitro-liydrochloric acid. It is 
also used in small quantities in steam boilers, to 
prevent the formation of calcareous deposits ; and 
is likewise used to adulterate tobacco. — Tomlinson ; 
AinsUe; Bexig. Pharma,; Ringlcy ; Roylt; Nie- 
bnhr's Travels,, i. p. 90 ; Peacock's Description 
of the East,, i. p. 259. 
j AMMONIAC, GUM, Gum ammoniac. 

I Feshuk ? Ushak? . Arad. Samagli. llamama? Hind. 
Gommo Ammoninque, Fit. Gomina Ainmoniaco, It. 
Ammonik, . . , Ger. Ainmoniacum, . Lat. 

Ammoniack, . . ,, Samagh b’us Shirin ? Peus. 

Aetrak, . . GUJ., HlND. Goma Ainmoniaco, Sp. 

The Dorema ammoniacura of Don (Linn. Trans, 
xvi. 601) yields this product from its stem and 
fruits. According to Lindley, the plant grows in 
Persia on the plains of Yezde Kaust and Kumislia, 
in the province of Irak, growing in very dry 
plains, and gravelly soil exposed to the sun. It 
was im ported into ancient Greece from the desert 
of Egypt, from near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
hence its name, as well as from the confines of 
Gyrene. The gum resin is now imported into 
India yik Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and re- 
exported to different countries. It is obtained by 
incisions in the plant, and occurs in masses of 
yellowish colour, enclosing white almond-like tears. 
It is principally employed as an expectorant in the 
chronic catarrhs and asthmas of old persons. It 
is also applied externallj as a warm and stimulat- 
ing plaster. — O'Sh,; Taulkner; De Bode's Tr, p. 
68 : St. John's Ancient Greece^ p. 383. 

AMMONITE, Sbih-shie of the Cbinesei a genus 
of fossil molluscs, which seem to have existed 
extensively in all parts of the world during 
tho period that the chalk formations were being 
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deposited. I'hcy oecur in gi-eat abundance and 
of gre;it size, some three feet across, in the supra- 
cretacoous strata between Trichinopoly and Pon- 
dicherry, and were described by Mr. Broolco Cun- 
liffe, Captain NewboM, and Mr. Kayes. Dr. Gerard 
found them in the IJiinalaya, at an elevation of 
16,000 feet. Amongst those discovered in India 
are A. Madrasianus, Knndi, Kali, ^Emilianus, 
Bhima, Bhawani, planulatus, Denisonianiis, Beu- 
danti, Vaju, perarnplus, Diirga, Gala, revelatus, 
garuda. The Hindu specific names so frequently 
applied were so in consequence of Hindu sects wor- 
shipping several species of ammonites under the 
name of Saligraina. See Saligramma. 

AMMONITES, the children of Ben-Ammi, the 
son of Lot, by his younger daughter. They were 
dispossessed by the Hebrews, and afterwards, for 
18 years, strove to reconquer their lands, greatly 
oppressing all the Israelites who dwelt beyond 
tlie Jordan river. They were ultimately driven 
back by Jephthah the Gileadite. Sec Judges x. 

8, 9, xi. 1, 4, 27. 

AMMU INGUROO. Sinoii. Zingiber officinale. 

AMNA. Beno. Spondias mangifera. 

AMNAK, a general term for a large class of high- 
caste Himlus, — Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Kay^ 
asths, — cultivators in Oudh and in Sind. Numbers 
of them were until recently liege men or military 
retainers ; all luul a sword ready at their land- 
lord’s call. They employed a working ploughman 
or Halwalia, because to plough witli their own 
hands would have been to tlie Ainnak indelible 
disgrace. They held their lands at a remission 
(Kur) to ipeet the ])ay of the ploughman. 

AMOGIiVEUyil A, king of Tonda lilundalam, 
in the south of India, in whoso reign, in the 0th 
or 10th centuries, the Jain faith was introduced. 

AMOK, also Amuck, Malay. A furious reck- 
less onset, the muck or thi; ‘ run-a-muck ’ of the 
English. It occurs amongst men of Malay race 
and with Biigis men, and is often followed with- 
out any apparent provocation, or to be relieved 
of the feeling of indebtedness, but the usual cause 
is some personal affront. The person generally 
rushes through the streets, krising or cutting doAvn 
all whom he meets, till he is overpowered and 
slain. The Singapore Free Press relates a case 
which took place at Salatiga, on the island of Java. 
Tiie regent of Salatiga, Raden Turnengong Pra- 
wiro Kusumo, had been celebrating the mar- 
riages of two of his daughters, and everything 
had passed off smoothly, when, on the morning 
of the 23d September, about half-past six o’clock, 
the brother-in-law of the regent, named Raden 
Prawiro Direjo, who was coffee mantri of Tengaran, 
suddenly began to stab every person he met in 
the palace. Tlie regent, being disturbed by the 
uproar, came from his sleeping place to see what 
was the matter, when he wfis at once stabbed in 
the heart by the amoker, and fell down dead. The 
brother of the regent then ran the amoker through 
tlie back with a spear, and he was soon despatched. 
Besides the regent, nine of his relations and 
followers were killed, and six were more or less 
severely wounded. The amoker was much given 
to the use of opium, and had at one time lost 
n valuable employment under government on 
account of his indfJence and carelessness. Througli 
the intercession of the regent ho had received 
another appointment, but he was not satisfied 
with this, and appears to have conceived an ill-will 
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towards his relation for not supporting his claims 
more strongly. See Bugis. 

AMOMUM, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Zingibcraceia The paradise grains, or Mala- 
guetta pepper, the A. grana-paradisi, is pot of 
India, but of the Guinea coast, as is likewise the 
A. grandiflora. Several plants formerly classed 
in tliis genus have been removed to the genera 
Elettaria, Alpinia, Costus, and Curcuma. A 
species brought from the Chinese provinces of Nan- 
tan -chau aud Kwang-si has thin tapering rhizomes 
called san-tsih (threes and sevens), also kwang- 
san-tsih. It has an extraordinary reputation 
amongst military and fighting men, from which 
its root sells there at about 128. 6d. an ounce, and 
is on this account often called jin-san -san-tsih, 
also kin-puh-hwan. It is deemed by the Chinese 
to possess powerful medicinal properties, vulnerary, 
styptic, astringent, and discutient. A. aculeatura, 
Roxb., of the Malay Archipelago, ha.s crimson 
spots on deep orange flowers. A. corynosbichyura, 
IFa//., a plant of the teak forest.s of Martaban, 
with largo white flowers. A. dealba turn is the 
Barra ilachi of Silhet, according to O’Sliaiighiiessy, 
but Roxburgh says that the seeds are insipid. ■ It 
grows in Chittagong and Silhet. A. maximum, 
according to Pereira, yields the great winged car- 
ilamorns referred by Lindley to Elettaria. It is a 
plant of the Malay islands. Its seeds are warm 
and pungent, with an aromatic taste, not unlike 
tliat of cardamoms, but less grateful. A. scriccum, 
Roxh.^ a plant of the Khassya mountains, with 
large white flowers, lip yellow with pink veins in 
its centre. — Roxh.; Voiqt ; O'Sh.; Smith. 

AMOMUM AMARUM, SniifJi, Yih-chi-tsze of 
the Chinese, a bitter -.seeded cardamom growing in 
Cochin-China, and in China in Qwan-lun-kwoh and 
Kau-chau-fu. The Chinese believe that it increases 
knowledge, Jis it benefits the stomach, with which 
the Chinese connect the disposition and the wits of 
an individual. The seeds are very bitter, aromatic, 
with a flavour like myrrh, and arc said to bo used 
like a condiment in pastry. — Smith, p. 13, 14. 

AMOMUM ANGUSTlhOLIUM. Roxb. A 
native of Madagascar, cultivated in the Mauritius 
and India ; the fruit is the greater cardamoms of 
the old writers. Its flowers are pretty large, 
blood-red, yellow, spicy and fragrant; and every 
part of the plant, when bruised or wounded, diffuses 
a strong pleasiint aromatic smell. — 0\Sh. p. 650 ; 
Roxh. i. ,S9 ; Voigt, 567. 

AMOMUM AKOMATICUM. Roxh. Morung- 
ilachi, Hind. Has middle-sized flowers, with lip 
tinged with red down the middle. It is a native 
of Chittagong and the valleys of the eastern 
frontiers of Bengal ; the fruit has similar properties 
to those of the true cardamoms, for which they 
are often sold to the druggists of India. — O'Sh. 
650 ; Voigt, 668. 

AMOMUM CARDAMOMUM. L. Cardamom. 


Cardamomum minus, Itumph. 


Ben, Burm. 

l*eh-tau-k’au, . . Ohin. 

Tung-po-tau, To kuh, ,, 
Elachi, . . Duk., Hind. 


Kapa laga, 
Yolarsi, . 
Yelakulu, 


. Malay. 
Tam. 
Tkl. 


Su-tung-po, of the Sung dynasty, a celebrated 
poet, gave his name to this plant. This seems the 
round and clustered cardamom of the shops. It 
grows in Cliina, Java, the Atteran forests, Suma- 
tra, and the Moluccas, and is cultivated in India. 
It has middle-sized pellucid flowers, with a yellow 
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f 

AMOMUM GLOBOSUM. 


middle line on tlie lip. Its seeds are agreeably 
avomatic, and are used by the Malays for the true 
Malabar cardamoms, from the BHcttaria cardamo- 
mum. — Ainslie ; Roxh,; O^Sh.; Voifft; Smith, 
AMOMUM GLOBOSUM. Lonreiro. 

Tau-k*au, ... Chin. | Tsaw-tau-k’au, , Chin. 

A native of the provinces of Foh-kien and 
Canton, also of Cochin-China. It resembles the 
Alpinia galanga in appearance, and bears a magni- 
ficent red flower in the axils of the leaves, which 
are compared to those of the wild ginger. The 
large CApsulea are oval, roundish pointed, and 
usually pedicellatcd. The three-lobed mass of 
seed has a pleasant smell. It is chewed to correct 
offensive breath, and, like the flowers of the pl.ant, 
is said to counteract the fumes of wine. The 
unripe capsules are the small round China carrla- 
mom of Guiliourt, devoid of much flavour, and 
used by the Chinese as a salted condiment ; an<l 
the largo globular capsules furnish the- large round 
cardamom of Unglish druggists . — Smithy p. 14. 

. AMOMUM MEDIUM. Loureiro. 

Ta’au-kwo, . . , Chin. | Ovoid cardamom, , Eno. 

Grows in Cochin-China and in the Kwang-si 
and Yunnan Provinces. The seeds are in a 
reddish mass, large, hard, angular, with a warm 
turpentine flavour, and arc used similarly to those 
of A. globosum. 

AMOMUM SUBULATUM. Roxh. Bengal: 
ilachi, Bkng. — A large-flowered species of the 
Khassya hills. 

AMOMUM VILLOSUM, Smith, Yang-chhin- 
sba of the Chinese, grows in the wcat^jrn part of 
China. The seeds are used like cardamoms. — Smith. 

AMOMUM XANTIIOIDES. WulL^Schomburoh. 
Shuh>8ha-mih, . ClliN. I Si-sha-jin, , . . Chin. 
Sha-jin-kvih, . . ,, ] Shu-sha-jin, . . ,, 

A plant of the province of Canton or Kwang- 
tung of Burma and Siam. Its seeds arc said by 
Ilanbury to be substituted in the l^ondon market 
for those of the oflicinal Elettaria or cardamom of 
Malabar. — Smith, p. 16. 

AMOOKANAM VAYR. Tam. Root of Phy- 
salis soinnifcra. 

AMOORA CUCULLATA. Roxh. 

Andorsonia cuoullata, li. ) Ainf»ora, IlENO. 

A timber tree of the Sunderbuus, with small 
yellow flowers. — Voigt. 

AMOORA LAWII. Wight. 

Nimmonia Lawii, Wight, j Nemedra Nimmonii, Dah. 
lioorumb, . . Mahu. 

A middling-sized tree of the Bombay and Canara 
ghat /orcsta. — Beddome, FI. Sylv. p. 133. 

AiaOORA POLYSTACHIA, W. avd /!., the 
Aglaia polystachia, Wall.y is a tree of the Khassya 
hills, with pale yellowish fragrant flowers. — Voigt. 

AMOORA ROHITUKA. W. and A. 

MeleaceaWightiana, Wall. Andorsonia robituka, jB. 
Sphoerosaemo robituka, „ 

Tikta rai, . . . Benj. Hingul goss, . . Sinoh. 

Ghayau-ka-yoe, . Borm. Shorn maram, . . Tam. 

Harrin-hara, . . Hind. Chawa-manu, . . Tel. 

Chom-mara, . . Maleal. Rohitaka, ... „ 

This small, or middling-sized, tree is met with 
sparingly throughout the Western Ghat forests, 
and is rather common in the Animally hills of 
the Madras Presidency up to 3500 feet eleva- 
tion, It grows in the central province of Ceylon, 
where it is called Hingoot, in Moulmeiii, and 
in the Tounghoo forests. The wood is white- 
coloured, and adapted to every purpose of house- 


building. The seeds yield an oil, which is used 
for various economic purpose’s. — Rnxb. ; Voigt ; 
McClelland, Cal. Cat. Ex., 1802; Uaefnl Plants ; 
Thtraites, Zeyl. i. 60; Beddomc, FI. Syh. part 
xi. 132. . 

AMOOS. Arab. Ptychotisajowain; AjwainacDd. 

AMOQUID. Bicol. Musa textilis. 

AMORITES, an ancient mountain race who 
joined with the Hittites to oppose the Hebrews, 
but were driven by Joshua from their positions 
near Hebron, and their kingdom and country to 
the south of Jabbok captured. 

AMORPHOi’H ALDUS CAMPANULATUS,/?. 

Arum campanulatum, R. I A. Zeylanicum, Comnief. 

A. Rumphii, Gaudick. | Candarum Hoxb., SchoU. 
Wa, .... Burm. I Soonin, .... Mahr, ? 
Shina, Mulen Shina, Can. Kanina, Maleal,, Tam. 
Tolinga Potato, . Enq. | Kanda, Kalla, . 8ansk ? 
Ol, Jamkund, . Hind. [ Manchi kandagaclda, Tel. 

This species of the Araccie is much cultivated in 
the Northern Circars, being highly esteemed for the 
wholesoineness and nourishingquality of the roots. 
The usual time of cultivation is immediately after 
the first rains in June. A very rich loose soil 
suits it best, where the swelling of the root meets 
with little obstruction, and where tliey draw the 
greatest nourislimcat, for which reason it requires 
to be very well and repeatedly ploughed. The 
small tuberosities that are found in the larger 
roots, arc what they employ for sets, and arc 
planted in the manner as potatoes arc in England, 
and about the aarrs distance from one another, 
fn twelve n.onths they arc reckoned flt to bo 
taken up for use. The larger roots will then 
weigh, if tlie soil has been good and the season 
favourable, from four to eight or more pounds 
each ; tliey keep well if they are kept dry, and are 
boiled or roas^d. It is very acrid when raw. — 
Roxh.; Wight's leones; Voigt; Hogg's Veg. King. 
706; Irvine's A jmir, Jlonigh. 

AMOY, called by the flshermen Ilaenun, also 
Hia-men-scu, is an island on the S.E. of China, 
about 22 miles in circumference. The town of 
Amoy is situated on the S.W. part of the island, 
opposite the small island of Ku-Iung-su, which 
affords protection to the town anchorage or inner 
harbour. On the western side of Amoy island is 
that of Woo-seu-shan, also that of Woo-an. 
Amoy was taken 26th August 1841, and 9th June 
1842, .and delivered over to the British after the 
first Chinese war of 1841-42, and forms one of 
the consulates with Shanghai. llong-Kong, and 
others. Amoy means Summer gate. — IJorshurgh. 

AMPANA. Maleal. Borasaus flabelliforinis. 

AMPHIBIA. See Reptiles. 

AMPHICOME ARGUTA. Royle. 

Iiiccmodi, Royle. j Incar villca emodi, Roylc. 

A, arvillea arguta, ,, I 

These names are supposed by Dr. Stewart to 
be applied to the same plant, the Chali of the 
Sutlej, where it grows up to 8000 feet. It has 
perhaps the finest flowers of all the Pan jab herbs, 
and generally occupies striking habitats, hanging 
with its handsome green leaves and pinkish 
trumpet flowers from the face of perpendicular 
cliffs. — J. L. Stewart. 

AMPHIDESMA, a genus of marine bivalve 
shells, which are found in the sand on the sea- 
coast of tropical climates. The shells are oval or 
rounded, sometimes rather twisted and slightly 
gaping behind. They have two hinge teeth in 
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each valve, and often distinct coinj)rcRse<l lateral 
ones. The elastic cartilaj^e is placed in a small 
triangular cavity just hclniid tin; hinge teeth. 
The cartilage has o[kaliiie retlections ; and those 
of some large shells, iw the mother-of-pearl shells, 
are sold by the jowetlers under the name of 
Peacock -atone, or JUack Opala They are much 
sought after in Europe, especially in Portugal. — 
Eno, Cyc. p. 185. 

AMPHIDONAX KAKKA. LwfL 

Anindo karka, Jiet.z, Ji»xh. I 'rrichoon karka, Jtoth. 

„ Koxburghii Knuth. | ( ^alamagroatia karka, Om. 
Nal, Nul ; Darma, ItF.NO. I Kikkanu gnddi, . Tel. 
Munia fibre, . . Sind. | I‘uvvu-gutti gadJ.a, „ 

This plant is one of the l^iuicaceae. It grows in 
Bengal and Sind, and from its split stalks are made 
the common Durma mats of Bengal, used there as 
ships* dunnage ; the fibres also are made into ropes. 
A. bifaria and A. Bengalcnsis arc also known. — 
Voigt, 714 ; Jtoxh. 

AMPULLARIA, a genns of molluscs with 
globular-formed shells, many of which arc found 
in the moist meadows, rivers, and binks of India. 
Their colours are usually tame. 

AMR A. Sansk. Sponclias mangifera. On the 
Sutlej, Zizyphus vulgaris. Am-rai, a mango grove. 

AMRAH SUNN. Beng. Corchorus olitorius. 

AMRAI, in Kashmir. Ulmus erosa. 

AM RAN, a hill, so named by Mr. Rich in his 
Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon, and who 
designated it by that appellation, f»-om its sup- 
porting a small tomb erected to the memory of 
a son of the khalif Ali, who fell at the battle of 
Hillah. 

AMRANI, a Belli ch tribe. The Amran moun- 
tains of Beluchistan bound tlie table-land of Shal 
and Peshin on the west, as the 1 1 ala range does 
to the east. The higliest part, in lat. 30° 50' N., 
and long. 66° 30' E., is about 9000 feet. The 
Kojak piuss, 1451 feet. 

AMR-ibn-ul-AAS, who joined Mahomed in 
the 8th year of the Hijira, conquered Egypt. 

AM RITA. Sansk. From a, priv., and mrita, 
death, in Hindu mythology, the beverage of im- 
mortality which, by churning the ocean, was pro- 
duced along with fourteen other precious gifts to 
man. The Vishnu Purana relates that the gods 
(Sura), on being discomfited by the Daitya, fled 
to Vishnu, who advised them to make a temporary 
peace with the Daitya, and with their aid to 
churn the ocean, using Mount Mandara as a churn- 
ing rod, the serpent Vasuki as a thong, and the 
tortoise Vishnu as a prop, Hindu legends relate 
that this advice was followed. Chitra-Katha 
describes, in song, how — 

* Whilom from the troubled main 
The sov’reign elephant Airavan sprang ; 

The breathing shell, that peals of conquest rang ; 

The patient cow, whom none implores in vain ; 

The milk-white steed ; the bow with deafning clang ; 
The goddesses of beauty, wealth, and wine ; 

FIowts, that unfading shine ; 

Narayan’s gom ; the moonlight’s tender languish ; 
Blue venom, source of anguish ; 

The solemn leech, slow moving o’er the strand, 

A vase of long-sought Amrit in his hand. — 

To soften human ills, dread Siva drank 
The pois’nous food that stain’d his azure neck ; 

The rest, thy mansions deck, 

High Swerga, stored in many a blazing rank.’ 

The word Amrita has been carried into the 
Teutonic ; and the Immurt’hal, or * vale of im- 
mortality,* at Neufcbatcl, is as good Sanskrit as 


German. According to another legend, the Amrita 
was the occnsioii of tlio' War between the Sura 
and Asiira, in wliich the gods took a part, 'ring 
indicates the occurrence of the first solar col ipso 
on Indian record. Modern Enroi>ean commen- 
bitors conjecture that it fell on the 25th Oit-ober, 
B.C. 945. — Sir IF. Joms^ Hymn to huiray vol. xiii. 
273; ToiTs Rajasthariy i. 71; Warren' Kala 
Sanhita; Colcynan's Hindu Mythology ; Williams' 
Nala, 

AMRITSAR, a town of the Panjab, in lat. 31° 
37' 15" N., and long. 74° 55' E., nearly half-way 
between the Bcas and the Ravi, and 32 miles E. 
from Lahore. Ram Das, the fourth Sikh Guru, 
formed a reservoir here in 15HI (the Imperial 
Gazeteer says 1761), to which ho gave the name 
of Amrata Saras, or fount of immortality, fi*om 
amrita, the water of life, and saras, a pool. This 
became the name of the town, which was also 
called Ram Das Pur, and in the midst of the 
piece of water stands the chief temple of the 
Sikhs. It is their principal place of worship, and 
the town is the chief commercial emporium of 
Northern India. TJie reservoir is a square of 150 
paces, containing a great body of pure water, and 
multitudes bathe in it. On the edge is a small 
structure, in which Ram Das is said to have passed 
his life in a sitting posture. In the centre is a 
small island with a temple of Hari or Vishnu, 
richly adorned with gold and other ornaments. 
In it the Sikh guru sits, and 500 or 600 acoli are 
attached to the temple. The temple is reached 
by a bridge ; and, when visited by Baron Hugel, 
two large banners were waving before the entrance 
of the bridge, on one of which were the words, 

‘ Wall I Guru-ji ka fattah,* and on the other the 
name of Ram Das. In the 18th century (1761), 
Ahmad Shah blew up the shrine with gunjiowdcr, 
and desecrated the spot by slaughtering kino in 
it. On ilia return to Kabal, the Sikhs repaired 
it, and commenced the struggle which ended in 
the overthrow of the Moghul rule. The town is 
strongly built and fortified, but could not stand 
a siege with guns of a large calibre. The anuual 
value of the imports is 2 millions, and of the ex- 
ports IJ millions. Its chief manufacture is, by 
Kashmir men, of shawls, to the value of £200,000, 
from the fine Tibet wool, which occupy about 4000 
looms. Its population is about 133,925 Hindus, 
Mahomedans, and Sikhs. The area of the division 
is 5335 square miles, with a population of 2,743,880 
souls. The Baba Atal is a lofty column erected 
over the tomb of a son of Har Govind. — Baron 
JIugeVs Panjab y i. pp. 125-6; Thomas' Prihsep's 
Antiquities^ p. 130 ; Gregor's History of the 
SiUiSy i. p. 19 ; Imp. Gaz. See Pan jab ; Sikh ; 
Shawl. 

A MRU, a son of Saba or Abd-u-Sharash, and 
a grandson of Joktan. Ho first imposed a khiraj 
tax on Egypt. See Joktan. 

AMRU, also Amrita? a tree alluded to in 
the mythic talcs of Krishna and Radha, whoso 
dalliance was in groves where ^ the Amrita tree 
with blooming tresses is embraced by the gay 
creeper atimucta;* again, * delightful are the 
flowers of the Amru trees on the mountain -tops, 
while the murmuring bees pursue their volup- 
tuous toil ; * it has not been iaentifled. — Coleman^ 
p. 89. 

AMRU-bin-LAIS, one of the Arab governors 
of Khorosan whilst the capitals were Merv, Nasha- 
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AMRUD. 


AMUR. 


p'lr, and Bokhara. In A.n. 900, A.ii. 287, he was In 1720 a Dutch geop^raphcr speaks of the river 
^ Isniail-bin- Ahmad, the 8amani. as having two branches, one flowing into t!»e 

AMRUI). JtKN(;. The pear ; Pyrus cornmunifl, Csisnian, and the other into the Aral, Anthony 
A Jenkinson, and English othcere employed in the 

AMRUDDIIA. iSansk. In the doctrines IHth century in Persia, and Russian explonrs of 
taught by liamanuja Acharya, one of the forms recent date, all agree that the Amu Darya up to 
of Indra’s manifestations. See Sri Sampradaya. very recent times flowed into the ('aspian Sea. 
AMRUli. Oxalis corniculata, Jaiiv. Like to other great rivers, the Indus, Ganges, 

AMSIN, a pargana in the Pyzabad district of Yang-tze-Kiang, and Pei* ho, this river never 
Oudh, formerly held by the Bhar race, who have confined itself to any particular outlet, but <biriiig 
left many riiins, and the Barwar and Itaikwar a series of centuries scored one opening and then 
Kshatrijois still (xicupy it. another in the soft, sandy cliffs that stretch 

AMU, the Oxus or Bactrus of the Greeks, the between Persia and Krasnovodsk. Efforts have 
Jaihun or Ab-i-Balkh of Turkish and Persian been made by the Russians to confine the river 
writers, and the Amu Darya of moderns. The to a former bed. Both Strabo and Pliny mention 
Amu rises in the Pionir from two small lakes, that in the early days of the Christian era the 
one of which is the Sar-i-Kul, 14 miles by 1. merchandise of India used to come down the 
It then flows through Wakkan, encloses in an Oxus to the Caspian, whetice it was conveyed up 
angle Badakhshan, of which it forms the natural the river Kurr op the one side of the Caucasus, 
frontier, and passes alongside the desert within 40 and down the river Rion on the other, till the 
miles of the city of Balkh. Eighty miles below Black Sea and Europe were finally reached. — 
this Afghan outpost is Khojak ferry, to which Trotter^ Cnitral Aain. 

came tlu; Ibissiaii war steamer Samarcand. Sir AMUDAPU CHETTU. Ricinus communis, L. 


Alexander Burnes describes the channel os being AMULETS. 

‘straight and singularly devoid of rocks, rapids, Tawi/., . . Auaii. Hind. Brieve It. 

and whirlpools, aFid rarely impeded even by Amulette, 1‘resci vatif, Fk. Mustika,* * * ' Malay. 
sandbanks. The depth varies from 0 feet to 20 Nadoli, .... Hind. Ainuleto, .... Sr. 


feet, with an average current of three and a Amulets are worn by almost all eastern nations. 
Ijalf miles an hour.’ In the Rpring the river is They are specially prized by Mahomedaus, of 
liable to be flooded with tin* snows of the Hindu whom both young and old wear them. They arc 
Kush, and in the winter the ico collects rn the sur- usually put on the young to ward off disease and 
face near the Aral sufliciently thick to permit of to guard from the evil eye, and consist of figures 
caravans crossing over it. The absence of towns with numbers on pieces of paper, or Arabic words 
and villages along its course is to be ascribed to engraved on potstone, or silver, or gold, and worn 
the merciless rapacity of the Turkomans on the one from the neck, — often extracts from the Korun, 
side, and the Kirghiz noniades on the other, Ixith They are also put over the door porch or on the 
of whom unite in their hatro<l of settled life and house wall. Amongst the Malays of Java, the 
their insatiable desire for plunder. The Tekki amulet is always some very scarce product. The 
Turkomans alone boast of ir),0(K) horsemen. The Mustika Kerbo, or Buffalo amulet of the Malays, 
Ainu Darya has slightly diminished in volume is quite white, and round like marble, nearly 
during the present century, through the drying an inch in diameter, and semi-transparent; it 
up of some of its affluents, <lue to the oasis being is stated to be found at Panggul. The Mustika 
laid waste and the villnges destroyed by the Waringin, a calcareous concretion, found at Ngiwli 
nomadcs. The fruitful oasis of Khiva, with its Rejo ; it is quite black, and a little smaller than 
canals fifty feet broad, its row.s of stately cluis, the Mustika Kerbo. VVaringin is the name of 
its orchards of mulberry trees, aj>ples, apricots, the Ficus Benjamina tree, which always adorns 
and cherries, and its lovely gardens, is simply a the open plain in front of the houses of Javanese 
slice of the desert irrigated by the Oxus. Ac- chiefs. The Burmese formerly used to insert pellets 
cording to Sir Henry Rawlinsou, the Amu of gold under the skin in order to render them 
Darya, from n.c. fibO to a.d. 600, with the Jax- invulnerable. And Marco Polo, in a story about 
artes, the Syr Darya, emptied itself into the Japan, sjM‘cifically speaks of these ‘consecrated 
Caspian, and the Aral as an inland sea did not stones in the arm between the skin and the flesh,’ 
then exist. Even in a.]>. 570 the Aral was only a and Conti mentions the amulet, so used in Java 
reedy marsh; and it was not till quite tiiirty years Major, as a piece of an iron rod which is found 
later that the influx of the Oxus caused it to swell in the middle of certain rare trees. — Journ, Ind. 
out in the hollow in which it now lies. In 1224 Archipclafio^ IK53, p. 274; Mission to Ava, 1865, 
the Oxus again forced its way into the Ciuspian, p. 208; Po/o, iii. 2; Conti (^HaL. Soc.), p. 32; 
and the Aral dried up once more, exposing the in Pufe, Cathn\f^ i. p. 94. 
ruins of cities which had been swallowed up during AMULGUCII. Panj. Cerasus puddum. 

its previous cxpianaion. In 1330 the river was AMUL KUCHI. Beng. Ceesalpiuia digyna. 

described by an Eastern traveller ns flowing into the AMUMILLA. Singh. Berrya ammonilla. 

Caspian close to the mouth of the Atrek ; and the AMUR, a river in Manchuria ; the Manchu 

accuracy of this is attested by the remains of the call it Sagalin, also Sagalinoula, or Black Dragon 
bed which General Abbott saw in 1840. During river. The Russians under the treaty of Aigun 
the whole of the 14 th century the Oxus poured annexed great tracts of little peopled country on 
itself into the Cas[)ian, while its fellow -stream, the north banks of this river, and arranged them 
the Jaxartes, was Bwnllowe<l up in the sands, into the Amur Province, 164,000 square miles, 
In the 15th century, Ruy Gonzalez do Clavigo Usuri, Sofyevsk, Kikolqyvcsk, 179,000 square 
describes it as bOug a noble river, ‘three miles in miles, and Rut-siau bakalin, 18,000 square miles, 
breadth, very deep, and traversing w'ith wonderful In 1868, Count Mouravieff Ainoorsky, and again 
force a flat country before falling into the Caspian.’ in 1859 Count Ignatieff, obtained further cessions, 
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and by the second convention Russia secured the 
lower Ussuri region and the bay on which Vladi- 
vostock is now situated, and thus obtained a 
magnificent naval station in the Pacific. The 
river rises in lat. 50° N. and long. 110° E., by two 
sources, and flows from the centre of Northern Asia 
into the Pacific Ocean not far north of Japan. 
The length, including its many windings, is com- 
puted at 2800 miles. Its basin contains a surface 
of 900,000 square miles; the mouth is obstructed by 
a great bar over which there is not more than two 
fathoms of water at high tide, and by numerous 
sandbanks, which are yearly increasing in number 
and extent. Mongolia, Manchuria, Nortbern 
China, all the Tartaries, Tibet, and Siberia, with a 
population of 20 to 30 millions, are approached by 
this river. Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern Siberia, 
can be approached with only about 300 miles of 
land carriage. The Tungus races of the Lower 
Amur are the Yeniseisk, Nerchinsk, Manyarg, 
Manchu,and Orochi, small nomade or fishing tribes. 
At its mouth members of the Aino are settled ; 
and due north of Pekin is a Mongol tract which 
nearly separates the true Tungus part of Manchuria. 
Other small nomade tribes on the Lower Amur | 
include the Goldi and Gilyak. Further north to 
Behring Straits are Tunguz, Lamooti, Noryak, 
and Kamtschatdales, iu all about 44,189 souls. 
They are all sharnanists and polygamists, and pur- 
chase their wives. — iStawiton\s Narrative^ p. 15 ; 
Latham'' s Nationalities of Europe^ i. 269 ; Atkin- 
son's Travels; Atkinson's Siberia. 

AMURKALEE. Beng. Ardisia colorata. 

AMURNATH, a place of Hindu pilgrimage in 
the Kashmir state. It is a cave among the moun- 
tains, in lat. 34° 15' N., and long. 75° 49' K., in a 
rock of gypsum, and is about thirty yards high 
and twenty deep. It is held to be the dwelling- 
place of Siva. Qu. Amamath ? 

AMURTA GUDUCHI. Sansk. Tinospora 
cordifolia, Miers. 

AMURYA. Guj. Slices of mangoes. 

AMUS. Arab. Ajwain seed. 

AMUSADA NELLI. Singh. Emblica offici- 
nalis. 

AMUTHOO. Malay. Cocculus cordifolius. 
AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS. L. Almond tree. 

Louz (sweet), . . Arab. Louzan, . . ^ Malay. 

ft ul muer (bitter), ,, Badam-i-Farsi, . Peks. 
Kataping. , Bali, Jav. talq (bitter), „ 

Badamsi? . . . Burm. Amende,. . . . Port. 

Badammitha, . . Hind. Mandel, .... Rub. 

„ karwa, . , „ Inghurdi, . Sanbk. 

Amondelin, . . . Dut. Walu-luway, . Singh. 

Araandes, ... Fr. Almendra, ... Sr. 
Mandeln, , . . Ger. Parsi vadam, , , Tam. 

Mandorli, ... It. Parsi badama, , . Tel. 

The almond tree is cultivated for its fruit, 
and for the oil expressed from it. Botanically, 
there is but one species, though there are many 
varieties and sub- varieties ; the most important of 
them are the sweet and the bitter almonds of com- 
merce, — the latter the tidkh or karwa badam of 
India. The sweet almoud contains 24 per cent, of 
albumen and 54 per cent, of fixed oil, the latter 
forming the principal product of the tree. The 
bitter almond trees are smaller than those of the 
sweet almond, but in every other respect the 
structure and appearance of the trees and fruits 
seem to correspond. The taste, composition, and 
properties of the fruits are, however, totally dif- 
ferent. It has been asserted that the sweet and 


bitter fruits have been gathered from the same 
tree, and that culture will change the bitter to the 
sweet, as it has changed the sour crab to the 
sweet apple, and the bitter, half poisonous, wild 
potato to its present state. The sweet and 
bitter kinds are imported into the northc’-n parts 
of India from Ghorbund, and into the southern 
parts from the Persian Gulf. 

The oil is colourless, very slightly yellow, with 
difficulty congealed ; taste sweet, smell light, agree- 
able, and resembling that of tlie seeds. In all its 
properties and uses it is nearly identical with olive 
oil. It is obtained for native use in India, but 
does not form an article of export. The fruits 
are imported into England at from £2, lOs. to £6 
the cwt. — O'Sh. pp. 319-322; 7/o^, 298; Voigtf 
200 ; Faulkner^ St. of Com. ; Binglcy ; liiddcll's 
Gardening y p. 97 ; Cleghorn's Punjab Report. See 
Almond. 

AMYGDALUS CORDIFOLIA. R. A native 
of China, and, in Roxburgh’s time, common in 
gardens about Calcutta, where it grow to be a 
large, very ramous tree. He says that it was cul- 
tivated for its small yellow succulent acid fruit, of 
which tarts were often made. Flowering-time in 
Bengal, the cool season ; the fruit ripens in the 
hot season. — Roxh. ii. p. 600. 

AMYGDALUS PERSICA. Linn. The peach. 

Persica vulgaris, Mill. 

Khook ? . . . Arab.? Kalloo, Kardi-aru, Peiis. 

Chinannu, Arui, Ohenad. Moondla-aru, . . ,, 

Sunnu, Tsunnu, Kangua. Bun, .... Sutlkj. 
Aru, . JhklUM, Panj. Ghargashtai, . Tu. IND. 
Shaft*alu, . . . Pkrs. Ghwareshtai, . ,, 

A native of the Himalayas, abundant in Kash^ 
niir, the Hindu Kush, Persia, Taurus, and the 
Caucasus, also iu Barbary, whence it has spread 
into all the countries of the south of Europe. 
Several varieties are extensively cultivated in 
China, also in several parts of India, as in Ahmad- 
naggur and Poona in the Dekhan, also in Mysore, 
at Bangalore. Three varieties of this fruit are 
met with in the Dckhan, — a large round white 
sort, of a delicious flavour ; the flat China ; and a 
small thin- skinned description, more resembling 
an apricot in appearance, and much harder than 
the others. The peach is easily cultivated by 
seeds or layers. A seedling will throw out blos- 
som in the second year, and be ten or twelve feet 
in height; it requires to be carefully ])runed, 
wintered, and watered. No branches should be 
allowed to grow on the stem closer than three feet 
from the ground; all spurious and misplaced 
shoots should be rubbed off before gaining strength 
to exhaust unnecessarily the juices of the tree ; and 
all distorted leaves, the work of insects, of para- 
sitic plants, mildew, etc., should be picked off and 
destroyed. The kernels of the peach should be 
carefully removed from the shell, and in no ways 
injured, if required for planting; they should bo 
sown in small beds at the commencement of the 
rains, about eighteen inches apart, and, as soon as 
the trees are fit for removal, a good-sized ball of 
earth must be taken up with the roots, to prevent 
the root fibres from receiving injury. The time 
for opening the roots of the peach tree is after the 
close of the rains ; remove the earth with care, so as 
not to injure the roots, for the space of three feet 
round the stem ; pull off all the leaves, and cease 
to water the tree until the blossom buds appear; 
then cover up the roots with good loam mixed 
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with old rotten manure ; water freely every third 
or fourth day, until the fruit begins to ripen, 
after which bo guided by circumstances, it is 
necessary sometimes to thin tlie fruit, and also to 
put the peaches in bags, ns they begin to ripen, 
otherwise the birds destroy them. In the Deklian 
peache- first come in about February, and with 
care may be continued until the rains commence, 
after which the cxce^ss of moisture received by the 
leaves and roots causes the fruit to swell and 
burst, 'rhe fiowers are purgative, but also nar- 
cotic. The leaves and keniels, on distillation, 
yield abundance of prussic acid. The fermented 
fruit gives an excellent brandy, chiefly manufac- 
tured in the United States of America. The bark 
gives a largo quantity of gum during the hot 
season. In Persia there is a kind of peach tree 
intermediate between the almond and the peach. 
In Europe also there are varieties of peach almouds. 
The nectarine, the downy peach variety, is much 
cultivated in parts of India and in Afghanistan. 
The natives of the Panjab believe the fruit useful 
in worms, Ascaris lumbricoidcs. — Smith, p. 8 ; 
Clerjhonis Paujnb J\f party p. 65; J. L. Steiaarty 
Paiijah l^lnnts; PJddell an ( Mardtninp. 

AN, in Me war, the oath of allegiance. Three 
things in Mewar were royalties : a subject cannot 
meddle with the An, or oath of allegiance ; the Dan 
or transit dues on commerce ; and the Kan, or mines 
of the precious metals . — Pajasthajiy i. p. 172. 

AN, also Jan and Kal of Boas. Urtica hetero- 
phylla. Hash. ; also Morus scrrabi. 

ANA. Sansk. Food. See Ana-ch’hatra ; Ana- 
cuta ; Ana-devi ; Ana-prasiinam ; Aiia-purna. 

ANAB. Arab. Grapes. 

ANABAS SCANDENS. Palmyra climber. 

AnthiaH testudineus, Bloch. | Perea scandenB, DaMorf. 
Kode, IT I NO. I T’anoi-cn, Telli, . Tam. 

This little fish, of the family Anabadae, is very 
common in the marine lagoons and liear the 
mouths of the rivers of southern and south-eastern 
Asia. It is about five inches in length, mottled 
brown and yellow. They may be seen hanging 
on to the mangrove stems in Ceylon, by spines 
arnvnged along the margin of the gills, three and 
four feet above the level of the receding tide, from 
which elevated position they drop into the water 
when di.sturbed by a boat or a steamer passing. 
A. oligolcpis, BlcekcVy occurs in Ceylon. — TennenCs 
Ceylaiiy p. 354. 

ANAB-us-SALEB. Arab. Solanum nigrum. 

ANACARDIACEAiI, a natural order of plants, 
trees, or slirubs, which abound in a resinous, acrid, 
or even poisonous juice. Its genera in S.E. Asia are 
the anacardium, Buchanania, Cambessedia, conio- 
geton, gluta, holigarna, raangifera, odina, melanor- 
rheea, pegia, pistacia, phlebochiton, rhus, rumphia, 
semecarpus, solcnocarpus, stagmaria, syndesmis, 
thysanus, arid triceros. 

ANACARDIUM OCCIDENTALE. Linn. 

Acajuba occidentalis, Goortn, 

Cassuvium pomiferum, Lavi.y Rhccdc, 

Hijli badam, "Ben. , Hind. Wattu-kaju, , , SiNOH. 

Theho-thayet, , BnuM. Jambo-iring? Sumatra. 
Cashew nut tree, Eno. Kola inavah, . . , Tam. 

Kaju, . Hind., Malay. Mundiri maram, . ,, 

Jainbu-monat, , Malay. Thab-ambu, . , Tavoy. 
Paninki-mavah, Maleal. Jidi mamedi, . . Tkl. 
Kapa-mavakum, Munta mamidi chettu, ,, 

Bijara sala, . . Sansk. 

This is a small tree, sixteen feet high, very orna- 
mental when in leaf. It was introduced into the 


East Indies from the West Indies, where, as also 
in Mexico and the two Americas, it grows; but 
it is now cultivated in Ceylon, all over India, 
Burma, Pegu, and the Tenasserim Provinces east- 
wards to tlie Moluccas. In Pegu it is much cultivated 
about Phoungyc houses, and in groA^es near towns. 
The wood is dark brown, and is not generally 
deemed of value in carpentry, but, in Tavoy, 
Captain Dance says it is used in boat-building, 
and if forms a cuarcoal, which the iren-smiths 
there consider the best for their trade. It bears 
sweet -smelling flowers, succeeded by a pea- 
shaped fruit of a yellow or of a red colour, very 
acrid, and with an astringent juice. The cashew 
nut hangs at the end of the fruit outside, and is 
about an inch long, of a kidney shape, edible and 
wholesome when roasted. It is found in every 
bazar in India. The nuts are used for imparting a 
flavour to Madeira wine. Also, ground up and 
mixed with cocoa, they make a good chocolate, 
are said to yield a spirit by distillation, superior 
to rum or arrack, and are aescribed as possess- 
ing powerful diuretic properties. They are also 
said yield, by expression, an edible oil, equal to 
olive or almond oil. The cashew nut has two 
shells, between which there is a thick inflammable 
oil, called cardolc or cashew apple oil. It is a 
powerful vesicating agent, and, owing to its caustic 
properties, is sometimes applied to ringworm, warts, 
corns, cancerous ulcers, etc., and to floors or 
wooden rafters of houses to prevent the attacks 
of white arts. It is a very dangerous drug, and 
ought never to be used. Exposure to the vapour 
of the oil, when under prepiaration, will produce 
violent swelling and inflammation. An astringent 
gum is exuded from the trunk of the tree to the 
extent of 5 to 12 lbs. weight annually, which 
should be collected when the sap is rising. It 
makes a fair substitute for gum arabic, forms a 
good A'arnish, and is particularly useful where the 
depredations of insects require to be guarded 
against. The milky juice which flows from in- 
cisions in the trunk of the tree imparts an in- 
delible stain to linen. — Drs. AinsliCy Raxh.y Voigty 
AP'Clcllandy liiddclly Masan ; Mr. Jaffrtyy Useful 
Plants; Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom; M. E. Jar. 
Report; Captain Dance. 

ANACHANDRA. Tel. Acacia femiginea. 

ANA-CH’HATRA. Hind. A charitable insti- 
tution from which food is distributed. 

ANA-CHUNIDA. Male., Tam. Solanum ferox. 

AN ACOLOSA DENSIFLORA. . Bedd. A very 
lofty tree in the moist forests of the Anamallais, 
at 2000 feet elevation ; it flowers in November 
and December, when the boughs are a perfect 
mass of very fragrant flowers. — BeddomCy FI. 
Sylv. p. 138. 

ANA-DEVI, a Hindu goddess, the nourishing 
deity to whom the liajputs offer the first portion 
of a repast. 

ANAGALLIS. Linn. A genua of plants of 
the natural order Primulacese. A. arvensis, var. 
/3 cierulea, with light blue flowers, is a native of 
Kamaon, Nepal, and Khossya, and is cultivated as 
a flowering plant in India. It is the Giah surkh 
gul of the Persians, and Anasu kala bhangra of 
Kashmir, is said to be poisonous to dogs, producing 
inflammation of the stomach. It is used by native 
doctors in epilepsy, mania, and hydrophobia, also 
occasionally in dropsy. Wight figures, also, A. 
latifolia. — Riddell; Voigt; Powell y i. p. 368 ; W. Ic. 
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ANAGAMI PALI, in Buddhiam, the third of 
the four patha leading to nirwana. — //nn///, p. 4133. 

ANAT. Malay, Termites; wliite ante. 

ANAI PULIA MAJiAM. Tam. Adansonia 
digitata. 

ANAITIS, an Assyrian deity introduced into 
Egypt. See Ken. 

ANAJ. Hind., Pkrs. Corn; grain. 

ANAK. Arab. Lead. 

ANAKAl.A BHRITA. Sansk. One of tlie 
15 kinda of slaves in Hindu law ; a man who has 
become a slave voluntarily, for food during famine. 

ANAKAN. Malkal. A low person. 

ANAK BIRI KULIT. Malay. Lamb-skins. 

ANAKONDA of Ceylon, is the Python rcticu- 
latuB, Gray. It is occasionally of great size, but 
perhaps rarely exceeding 20 feet, though Mr. Sirr 
mentions that when full grown it is said to 
measure from 17 to 25 feet long, with a circum- 
ference of 2J feet. — l^irr's Ceylon. 

ANAKURU. Tam. A tree of Western India, 
alK)ut 30 feet long and 18 inches in diameter ; 
the natives make small canoes of it, and use it in 
house-building. — Eflye, iV. ami Can. 

ANA-KUTA-YATRA, a Hindu festival on the 
9th of November, in which they make a pile of boiled 
rice to represent Govardhan. In Riijputena, this 
festival was held annually in honour of Krishna, at 
which the seven statues were wont to be a.sscnibled 
from the different capitals, and food in great quan- 
tities (Ana food, ICuta mountiiins) })roparcd for 
the multitudes who collected. On one occiision, 
al;)out a.d. 1740, most of the liiijput })rinces were 
present, — liana Ursi of Mewar, Rajas Bcejy Singh 
of Marwar, Guj Singh of Bikanir, and Bahadur 
Singh of Kishengarh, Rana Ursi presented to the 
god a tora or massive golden anklet, Beejy Singh 
gave a diamond necklace of value Ks. 25,000; 
and an aged woman from Surat placed at the foot 
of the gc^ Heri, a bill of exchange for lia. 70,000. — 
Wilsori; I'od, Rajasthan^ i. p. 547. 

ANAL. Beng. a reed ; Amphidonax bifaria. 

ANAMIRTA COCCULUS. W. and A, 

A. paniculata, Colch. Cocculus suberosus. 

Menispermum cocculus, L. W. and A. 

M. heteroclitum, Roxb. „ lacunosuB, D. <7., 

M. monadelphum, Roxb. ,, orbiculatus, Z>. C. 

Khanak-ul-kalb ? Arab. Gaarla Phalla, Maleal. 
Bakain-ka-phal ? Bkno. ? Polla, Kakandaka- 
CocculuB indicus, £ng. conuveb, . . Maleal. 

„ Levan ticus, ,, Kaka-mari, . . Sansk. 

Coques de Levant, Fr. Kaka-calli maram ? Tam. 
Kaktnari, . . . Hind. Pen-kottai maram, ,, 
Bacca orientalis, . Lat. Kaki-champa, . . Tel. 

Tuba bidji, . Malay. 

This one of the Menispermaccje is a strong 
climbing shrub, with the bark corky, ash-coloured, 
and deeply cracked into fissures ; leaves roundish, 
hard, and leathery. It grows throughout S.E. 
Asia, in Ceylon, in Malabar, the Konkans, the 
Circar mountains, Orissa, Assam, Burma, the 
Moluccas, and Timor. The seeds are about the 
size of a cherry ; the kernel is oily. They are 
devoid of smell, of extremely bitter taste, and 
poisonous in mederate doses to animals, and to 
vegetables. Twelve grains of the seeds given to 
a dog killed it in five minutes ; a solution pre- 
pared from an extract made with the seeds killed 
a bean plant in twenty-four hours. Cocculus 
indicus was largely employed in Australia in de- 
stroying the parasitic animals which attack the 
skins of sheep. It is also used for stupefying fish ; 


mixed with crumbs of bread and thrown into 
ponds, the fish which eat the crumbs become in- 
toxicated, float on the surface, and are easily 
taken. Fish thus caught are exceedingly danger- 
ous. The only use of the Cocculus indicus in 
medicine is as au external application, as a powder 
or ointment, to destroy vermin in the hair, and in 
the treatment of some cutaneous diseases. Its 
imports into England largely nnd rapidly in- 
creased. — Drs. AmsliCy Materia Indica; Roxb.^ 
^oigty O'Sh.^ Mason ; Hook, et T. 185 ; Poole's 
Statistics of Commerce ; Simmonds; Hoyg^ 31 ; Use- 
ful J Hants. 

ANA MULU. Tel. Lablab vulgari.s. 

ANAN (Bukm.) is the Fagnca fragrans, or 
Cyrtophylluni fragrans, Falconai\ of Burma, 
and stands pre-eminent in its characteristics as 
a forest tree of the largest dimensions, for its 
straightness and freedom from internal decay, 
and in its indestructibility under all circumstances 
of useful appliance. A sp«‘eiinen of this wood 
was brought to Mr. O’Riley s notice, which for 
()0 years had formed the supports of a native 
bridge over a creek in his vicinity ; embedded in 
mud, and exposed to the alternations of wet and 
dry during each tide, it had undergone no change 
beyond the decay of the sap parte immediately 
below the bark ; the posts of the bridg(! consisted 
of young trees cut on the Bix)t and so applied at 
oiKU!. The suj)i)lies to bo obtained from these 
forests are unlimited. It would bo found to answer 
admirably for sucli ship-building purp()S('S as 
require extra strength and durability, and would 
afford the finest keel-pieces in the world. 

ANA-NARINGL Tam. redalium miirex. 
ANANAS SATIVUS. Schidt. Pine-apple. 

Bromella ananas, L.y R. Ananassa sativa, Lindley. 

,, sativa, R. FI. Jnd. 

Ananas, Arab., Dkkh., Purithi, . . Maleal. 

M.anas, .... Ball Pina, . . PiiiLirriNE. 

Nanas, . BuRM., Malay. Anassi Sinoh. 

Pandang, , . . Oelkb. Anasa maram, . Tam. 

Kamas, . . . Lamp. Ananas, . . . Tel. 

Lanas, . . Madukksk. Anasa chettu, . ,, 

Karda chccka, Maleal. Ananas Pandu chettu, ,, 

The pine-apple is a lYest Indian plant, which 
has been domesticated in hothouses in the colder 
places of Europe, but in the moist warm localities 
of the Indian Peninsula, of Bengal, Ceylon, the 
Tenasserim Provinces, the Straits, Moluccas, 

Philippines, and China, it grows in great abun- 
dance, is even wild, forming hedges ; but the 
flavour of the fruit, which is a general favourite, 
is greatly improved by cultivation in rich soil. 
The native women of Bombay believe that eating 
the pine-apple injures their fertility. The leaves 
yield a very valuable fibre, from which, in the 
Straits and in Java, a much-prized delicate fabric, 
the pina silk of commerce, is manufactured. 
The leaves are gathered, and, in the same way 
as the aloe, are placed on a board and scraped 
with a blunt knife. The fibres that are loosened 
are drawn out, the leaves turned over, and from 
four to six inches of the stem end scraped as 
before, and as soon as the fibres are loosened by 
the removal of the pulp in that part of the leaf, 
the fibres are taken hold of by the fingers and 
drawn out. ' These fibres are again laid on the 
board, and any remaining portion of the pulp 
gently scraped out with the aid of water, when 
they are gathered and dried in the sun. By 
another mode of treatment, the leaves are laid in 
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Die sun, so ns to dry up a portion of the sap, 
when, on being taken up and bruised by the hand, 
the lilires become loosened, and may be taken 
hold of and drawn out. But a great loss of fibre 
results, 80 that this metliod cannot be recom- 
mended. — A 'tnsUe ; Voi<jt; IIo(jtj, 7G4; Mad. Ex. 
Jitr. Itejiort. 

ANANDA, the nephew or cousin and favourite 
disciple of Gautama ; he was a thero (presbyter) 
or bhikshu (mendicant), and did not attain the 
sanctity of tlie rahathood, or qualification for 
final emancipation without birth, till the synod 
held at Kajagriha, in Maga<iha, soon after the 
death of Buddha. He was Sakya Muni’s personal 
attend.'int. At Ananda’s intercession, female devo- 
tees (Bikshuni) were admitted into the ranks of 
the Buddhist community, and permitted to embrace 
an ascetic life, and those at Mathura paid their 
devotions chiefly to the stupa of Anan(la because 
of this intercession. — Yule's Embassy^ p. 26; 
Hardy's Eastern ]\fonachisin^ p. 433. See Buddha. 

ANANDA in Sanskrit means joy, and hence 
Ananda-nat’ha, from ananda, joy, and nat’ha, a 
lord, the lord of joy. Ananda is an appellation of 
hi\a, also of Bala Rama. Ananda, a cowherd, 
lui baiul of Yasuda, a couple who fo.stered the 
infant Krishna. 

ANANDA BIIIMA DEVA, a Hindu author of 
repute, ■who wrote the polemic work Sankara Dig- 
vijaya, on the modilicaiions of religion, ceb - 
brating the victory of Sankaraebaria over his 
opponents. He is said to have introduced the 
Bhakti worship into Buri. 

ANANDA TIRTHA. About the early part 
of the 13th century, Ma<lhavacliarya, called also 
Ananda Tirtha, established a new subdivision 
of the vaishnava sect. 

ANANDRAVER. Malkal. In N. Malabar, 
amongst the polyandric races who follow the 
descent of Marumaka tayam, or descensus ah utcro. 
this is a term for the more distant relatives of 
a Tarwada, or united family. See Aka Fodwal ; 
Polyandry ; Nair. 

ANANI. Sansk. Earth, worshipped amongst 
the Kol under the designation Isani (Isa, goddess ; 
anani, earth). See Kol. 

A-NAN-PIIO. IhJK.M. Gordonia floribunda. 

AN ANT A. Sansk. Infinity, eternity, time, 
endless. In Hindu mythology, a name of Sesha, 
the king of the serpents. St‘slia means duration, 
and Ananta, endless ; in Hindu theogony, Ananta 
is the serpent on which the deity reposes in the 
intervals of creation. See Kalpa; Lakshmi; Sesha; 
Vislinu. 

ANANTA, author of the Vira Charita, a book 
of tales of the wars of the descendants of ^ ikra- 
inaditya and Salivahana. — Dou'son. 

ANANTA -CHATURDASI, a Hindu festival 
in honour of Vishnu, held on the 14th of Bhadra- 
piul (about the beginning of September), when 
a figure of Anant Dora is made of silk an<l gold 
lace. 

ANANTA-MUL. Beng. Indian stirsixparilla ; 
Hemidesmus indicus. 

ANANTA-PARATI AIYANGAR was born in 
Tanjore, A.i), 1786. After remaining for a few 
years as temple accountant, lie retired to Tiruva- 
damarutur, and devoted the remainder of his life 
to the composition of poetry, chiefly in honour of 
siuva shrines. He died A.D. 1846. 

ANANTxV VARMA, a prince mentioned in the 


inscription on the Buddha-gay/i vaulted cavern or 
Nagarjuni cave, of about the 3th or lUth cen- 
turies. 

ANANTI, Anati, or Anti chettu. Tel. Musa 
paradisiaca, L. 

ANANTI, a name of the town of Ujain. 

ANAPA CIJIKKUDA KAYA. Tel. Lablab 
vulgaris, Savi. Anapa kaya, Lagenaria vulgaris, 
Ser. 

AN\-PRASAI< AM, amongst the Hindus, is a 
social and sacred rite, of giving rice for the first 
time to an infant when six months old, at which, 
as also at the Choula rite, relatives and friends 
are entei*taiued. On the first occurrence of the 
birthday, the child is anointed and decorated with 
jewels ; relatives and friends are entertained ; and 
in the evening the child is carried to a temple, 
and presented to the dpity of their sect. As the 
second anniversary draws near, or about that 
time, the boy’s head is shaved on a propitious 
day, which affords another opportunity for feast- 
ing friends. 

ANAR. Hind Punica granatum, pomegranate. 

ANARADIIAKA MUNDA, one of theparncidal 

Bhattiya family ; reigned 8 years from B.c. 478. 
See Bhattiya. 

ANARADHAPURA, an ancient city in Ceylon, 
now in ruins. It is the Amirograrnmum of 
Ptolemy. This seems to bo described by Baker 
as Aiianij or Ananijpoora, with several Buddhist 
dahgopas, the heights of which vary. They were 
built at from B.c. 307 to a.d. 376. The ruins are 
16 miles s(piaro, comprising a surface of 256 square 
miles. Those of Pollanarua are much smaller, 
but they are nevertheless of great extent. — Hardy 8 
Eastern Monachism^ p. 433 ; Baker's Rifle, p. 99. 

ANARKALLl. See Lahore. 

ANAS, a genus of birds, teal, ducks, many of 
which are widely distributed in the world. A. 
strepera, the Gadwall of northern regions, in Bar- 
bary, and tolerably common in India. A. acuta, 
the Pintail Duck ; northern regions. Barbary ; 
ve^'y common in India. A. boschus, the Mal- 
lard ; northern regions. Barbary to Sind, Panjab, 
and the Himalaya and its vicinity ; replaced 
southward by A. Pajcilorhyncha. A. querquo- 
dula, the Gargany ; Europe, Asia, N. Africa ; 
very common in India. A. crecca, Teal ; Europe, 
Asia, Barbary ; common in India. A. Penelope, 
the Widgeon; Europe, Asia, N. Africa; common 
in India. Cygnus atratus is tiie black swan of 
Australia. A. cygnoidcs is domesticated in China. 
A. cinercus, common in India, and A. brachy- 
rhynchus in the Panjab. — Blyih. See Birds. 

ANAS or Anome. Malay. Arenga sacchari- 
fera. 

ANASANDRA or Chandra. Tel. Acacia ferru- 
ginea, J). C. 

ANA SHORIGENAM. M a leal. Girardinia 
Leschenaultiana, Urtica heterophylla, Raxh. 

ANASHOVADI. Mal., Tam. Elephantopus 
scaber, Linn. 

ANA-SIIUNDA. Maleal. Solanum ferox. 

ANASl. Tam. Ananas siitivus, Pine-apple. 

ANAS PHOOL. Hind. Anasi-pu, Tam. 
Illicium anisatum, Star anise. 

ANASITYA, wife of the rishi Atri, and mother 
of the Hindu sage Durvasas. She dwelt with her 
husband in a liermiUtgo in the forest south of 
Chitra Kuta, and befriended Sibi. — Dawson. 

ANATlDiE, a family of water birds. See Birds. 
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ANAU ANANDAT. 


AXDA^fAXS. 


ANAU ANANDAT, a name of Lake Manasa- 
rovara. 

ANAVALOBHANA, a dornestio ceremony 
amonp^st the Mahrattas, to ward off miscarriapje. 

ANA-VINGA. Maleal. Cixsearia canziala. 

ANAXAGORAS, a Grecian whose two reputed 
followers were Damon and Pythias, supposed by 
Major Cunningham to bo the wonla dharma, 
virtue or practical morality, and buddha, wisdom. 
See Damon and Pythias. 

ANA VAN. Tam. A cowherd or shepherd. 

ANAY VAL MYR. Tam. Hair of elephant’s 
tail. 

ANCHA or Anche. Tam., Tel., Kaun. A 
letter post, or for travelling. — IP. 

ANCHAL. Hind. Very broiid gold or silver 
ribbon, or edging. 

ANCHAR. Maleal. Antiaria toxicaria, Upas 

antiar. 

ANCHOR. 

Langar, . Beng., Hind. Lubi, GuJ. 

Ly-ouk-su, . . . Buhm. Ancortt It. 

Ancre, .... Fr. Sawuli, Jangkar, . Malay. 

Anker Gkr. Ancla Sr. 

Ankara, .... Gr. Langaru, . . . Tel. 

Of this article of ship’s furniture there are 
many kinds, — sheet, bower, stream, kedge, and 
grapnel. Those for smaller vessels are inanufac- 
tureil in India of wrought iron, but many are of 
rude construction, and every coast has its own 
form, and a particular mode of using it. The Indian 
fisherman’s mooring anclior is generally of stone, 
from four to five feet in length, four-sided and pyra- 
midal, the apex cut off. At ba.se it is from six to 
eight inches square, and from four to six at top. 
At the top is a hole, through which a cable or 
hawser is pas.sed. Near the base are two holes at 
right angles to each other ; through these, pieces 
of wood are thrust corresponding to the prongs or 
flukes of the anchor. The whole weighs from 80 
to 160 lbs., according to the size of the vessel, and 
answers very well the purposes intended. These 
anchors are most commonly made of limestone, 
and are on the whole suitable. 

ANCHOVY. 

Anchois, . . . Fu. I Acciugho, Anchiono, It. 

Anchove, Anschove, Geu, 1 Anchova, . . Tout., Sr. 

The anchovies met with in the commerce of 
India are wholly imported. The true anchovy is 
the Engraulis encrasicholus Ciiv., a small fisli 
about four inches long, with bluish-brown back 
and silvery white on the belly. It is very abun- 
dant in the Mediternineaii, where, though occur- 
ring in otluM* seas, they are chiefly caught at 
night by nets, their heads imme{Iiately taken off, 
and gutted. Another Mediterranean species, E, 
meletta, is largely substitutcil for and mixed with 
the true anchovy, but they are from four to seven 
inches long ; and other fish, Duk;h and Sicilian, 
are also employed to adulterate anchovy paste 
and sauce. The Madras coast has three Rf>ecies 
of Engmulis ; the Netteli or Tenin Goonie, E. 
albus, is caught in great nets in immense nuinbem, 
and by Europeans is highly esteemed for the 
breakfast table; and one about six inches long is 
very delicate eating. The 'ramil names of the 
others are Pota Netteli and MaptT Netkdi. The 
Gna-ping-nai-say of the Burmese coast and Ten- 
asserira Provinces was considered by Dr. Mssoii to 
be the E. meletta. — Faulkner; Mnsan ; U assail ; 
En(j. Fyc.; Poole^ p. 3; UlnyUnj^ iii. 2i^l. 


AXCHUSA, a genus of ])laiit.s belonging to the 
BoraginaceaL A. italica is mentioned by Xicander, 
v. dX, and is called Bugloss, from the supposed re- 
semblance of its leaves to a cow’s tongue (/3ot>- 
y'hQaact). In India, the Greek synonyms bugloozun 
and fooghulus are assigned toOnosma bracteatum, 
Hoyle. In the Bombay baziirs, the Cacalia Kleinia 
is similarly termed Gao zaban, or cow’s tongue. 
Anchusa tinctoria (Alkanet) is a native of Europe, 
for which root those of the Onoama cchioides and 
O. tinctoria have been substituted. The Onosina 
emodi, Wall., of the Himalaya is closely allied to 
this, and is called Maharanga, from the intensity of 
its colour. The alkanet of Constantinople is pro- 
duced by the root of the Alcanna veni. It is im- 
|)orted into England in very small quantities as a 
dye. — Poole, St. of Com. ; VoUjt ; D’.S7i. p. 435-6 ; 
Hotf, 541. 

ANCHUSA TINCTORIA. Smith. 

Tsz-ta’au, Ti-hiuch, Chin. | Tsz tan, .... CHIN. 

Its root is brought from llu-peh, Honan, Peh- 
chih-li, Kwci-chau, and Shan-si. It is cultivated 
by the Yau or T’ung tribes of Miau-tsze, who live 
in Li-po-bien, in Kwei-chau, and Lien-ehau, in 
Canton province. The red root is employed by 
the Chinese in smallpox. — Smith, 16. 
ANCISTROCLADUS HEYNEANUS. Wall. 

Kurdal, .... Mahu. ] Vidli Modigam, , Mal. 

Grows at the Parr Ghat ravines at Khandalla, 
but not common. The Modim valli, usually quoted 
for Artabotrys odoratissima, ha.s a great resem- 
blance to this plant. This is a very pretty shrub. 
A. Vahlii, Arn., the Gona wel, or (iona pattan 
wel, of the Singhalese ; grows in the central and 
southern parts of Ceylon, up to 2000 feet. — 
'Jliiraites, p. 188; Cr. Cat. 

ANCISTROLOBUS CARNEUS. Wall. 

Hypericum carncutn, Wall., Cat. 

Zin-ga-lao, . . . Tavoy. | Zoung-ga-lao, . . Burm. 

This tree attains a maximum height of 30 feet; 
it rarely exceeds 3 feet in girth, and its maximum 
is 3 cubits. It is })lentiful in the Pegu and 
Tounghoo forests, and is widely scattered all over 
the Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui Provinces, but 
in none abundant. It is also a native of China. 
Its dark-brown wood, when seasoned, floats in 
water. It has a long fibre, Umacity, durability, 
and sufficient lightness, and is very free from 
knots. It is used by the Burmese for building, 
for ploughs, and for utensils of all kinds, and is 
recommended for handles of chisels, hainmers, and 
tools generally . — (\ijitaiu Dance; Drs. APClel- 
land; Mason; V()i<it. 

ANCISTROLOBUS MOLLIS, McClelland, the 
Yin-bya of the Burmese, is a tree plentiful in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo forests. The timber grows 
very tall, but seldom exceeds three feet in girth. 
AVood dark brown. — McClelland. 

ANCORUTTAY. Tam. Tricboaanthcspalmata. 

ANDAGU KYOUK, Bukm., or image stone, on 
Long Island in the Basscin river, is a peculiar, 
very fine, white or greenish, argillaceous sand- 
stone, which the Burmese carve into images of 
Buddha. 

ANDAL. Pan.t. Cuscuta roflexa. 

ANDAMAN RED- WOOD, Pterocarpus dal- 
bergioid(‘s, Hoxh. 

ANDAMANS, a cluster of four larger islands, 
with several islets, in about long. 32 ' 15' to 33‘' 15' 
E., and extending from lat. 10' 32' to DL' 45' N. 
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ANDAMANS. 


ANDHRA. 


The islands are mentioned by Marco Polo as the 
Onfl^aman. They are indented by numerous bays 
and inlets, and are covered with forests of lofty 
trees. These islands were surveyed in 1789 and 

1790 by Lieutenant Archibald Blair, and from 

1791 to 179G settlements were formed by the 
Indian Government, but, proving unhealthy, they 
were abnnd,oned from 17i5c until 1857, when the 
East India Company again re-occupied them. 
Thejr are inhabited by a race the least civilised 
perhaps in the world. Professor Flower has mcn- 
tioned that the largest skulls he had measured 
were those of the flat-headed Indums of North 
America, and the smallest those of the Andamanese 
and the Veda of Ceylon. Marco Polo mentioned 
them as savages who killed and ate all strangers. 
At present their colour is of the darkest hue, 
and their aspect uncouth. Their limbs are ill- 
formed and slender, their bellies prominent; and 
they have woolly hair, thick lips, and flat noses. 
They go quite naked, the women wearing only 
at times a kind of tassel or fringe round the 
middle, which is intended merely as ornament, 
as they do not betray any signs of hashfulness 
when seen without it. The men arc 5 ft. 2 in. 
and 5 ft. 3 in. in height. The Andamaner has 
the appearance of a small -sized Negro race, lik(? 
others in the south of the Peninsulas of India 
and Malacca, in the Great Nicobar, as the Kildar 
the Semang, tho Negritos and Negroes of the 
Philippines and New Guinea. Spine liavo become 
familiarized to Europeans, and in 1875-76, 79 of 
them had settled in Viper Island ; Vmt formerly 
they would affect to enter into a friendly con- 
ferenco, and, after receiving article.s presented to 
them, they would set up a shout and discharge 
their arrows at tho donors. They were cu^ning^ 
crafty, and revengeful ; frequently expressed their 
avei’sion to strangers in a loud and threatening 
voice, exhibiting various signs of defiance, and 
expressing their contempt by indecent gestures. 
In skirmi.shes they displayed much resolution and 
would plunge into the water to seize a boat, and 
discharge their arrows while in the act of swimming. 
The women bear the greatest part of tho <lrudgeiy 
in collecting food, repairing to the reefs at the 
recess of the tide to pick up sbell-fi.sh, while the 
men arc hunting in the woods, or wading in the 
water to shoot fisli with their bows ainl arrows. 
They are very dexterous at this, which thoy 
follow also at night by tho light of a torch. In 
their excursions through tiie woods, a wild hog 
Bometirnes rewards their toil, and affonls them a 
more ample repast. Tliey broil their meat or fish 
over a kind oi girdle made of bamboos, but use 
no salt or other seasoning. A canoe, a moderately - 
Bizedone, capable of accommodating about 20 per- 
sons, is used for the purpose of obtaining food for 
about 30. It is scoojwd out of a tree by tho men, 
who take their turn, working with a sort of adze. 
The Ginoe is very fragile, and rarely lasts above 
a year, for they arc constantly making its sides 
thinner, by ornamenting and scooping out its 
interior. It is ballasted by stones, and has a prow 
projecting about two feet, on which the fisherman 
stands. They are more especially useful for turtle 
fishing, and the spearing of skates and rays. The 
bamboO polo has a sharp moveable spear which 
unships at one end, and to this is attached a long 
line. When the bamboo is thrown, and the spear 
becomes imbedded in the prey, it slips away from 


the bamboo, but remains attached to the line. 
Should the fish be large, some of them dive down 
under water, attacking tiie victim with knives and 
spears, whilst others endeavour to pass a line over 
the captive. For their small nets they use a fibre 
as thread, which they neatly work up, employing 
their fingers as a mesh, gradually enlarging it ba 
required. When turtles are scarce, a large net is 
used. Just before the tide begins to ebb, this is 
attached to stakes which encircle the whole of 
a reef where turtle resort for food. As tho tide 
recedes, they are penned in, but they fight most 
desperately to break through the net. Tho 
Andamanese now use spears, and but few, as a 
rule, escape. Their bows and arrows are used 
principally for shooting fish in shallow water. 
The upper two-thirds of the arrow is a hollow 
reed, the lower a j)iece of heavier wood, armed 
with a piece of ir n or a nail. They throw stones 
with considerable accuracy. The Andamaners 
display luucli colloquial vivacity, and are fond of 
singing and dancing, in which amusements the 
women also participate. Their language is smooth, 
and their melodies are in tho nature of recitation 
and chorus, not unpleasing. Tlieir Inngnago is 
very limited a.s to the number of words ; but by 
a marvellous power to imitate which these peojdo 
j>osses.s, every vocal sound wa.s repeated instantly, 
and with a wonderful precision. Andaman and 
Fuegian widows wear the skull of their deceased 
husbands hanging from their neck by a cord. — 
Am/ajnan, Adnulhp.; Horshurf/h; J()ur?i. As. Soc, 
ifem/. ; Records^ (Jovernment of India; Ravyoon 
Turns; Asiatic Researches^ iv. p. 389; Personal 
Observations. 

ANDAKU, a mobed or priest of tho Parsces. 
— IF 

ANDEII KOH, about a mile oast of tho village 
of Mohtur in tho Mahadeo hills, running to tho 
Donwa valley, is a ravine, with steep, precipitous 
sides, believed by the inhabitants to harbour a 
great snake. 0]>po8itc it is the Jambo-Dwip, 
another great ravine. 

ANDKJiE. SiNCfii. Acacia arabica. 

ANDGERI, Can., the Ind Yeru or Ycru of 
the Mahratt.as, is supiioscd to be a species of 
Sa})induH or Nciilielium. It is found in the Canara 
and Sunda forests, above the ghat, chiefly at Nil- 
coond and in the southern jungles. The wood is 
serviceable in house-building. — /b*. Gibson. 

ANDH, a hill tribe, formerly predatory, who, 
with the Gond, Kurku, and Kolamb, inliabit tho 
Mailghat and the southern skirts of its hills. 
Tliese four tribes resemble each other in physical 
ajipearance, but they each speak a differeut tongue, 
ami they are quite distinct in features from Uio 
inhabitants of the villages. 

ANDHElt, a little village 10 J miles south-west 
of Bhilsa and 5 miles west of Bhojpur, lb con- 
tains remains of Buddhist topes. 

ANDHI. Hind. A tempest ; a circular storm. 

ANDHRA, the ancient name of tho country in 
which Tehigu was spoken, now called Telingana ; 
also the Telugu language itself, and likewise a 
man of that country. Sanskrit writers call the 
Telugu language Andlmi; and tiiere is a divi- 
sion or race of Hrahiuaus called the Andhra or 
Dravida. The Andhra dynasty ruled from U.C. 31 to 
A.D. 429 or 43G. Pliny speaks of the Rex Andrarum 
as a powerful Indian prince. They were known 
as the Andra) to classical authors. The Puranaa 
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ANDHRA DRAVIDA BIIASIIA. 


ANDROMEDA OVALIFOLFA. 


designate them Andnildiritya, ami the inscriptions 
style them Satakarni and SatJivahana. d'he Peutin- 
gemn Tables speak of Andjie Indi. They are 
mentioned in the Vishnu, Vayii, Mfitsya, and 
Bhagavata Puranaa. Pliny and lliwen Thsang 
(a.D. 680) mention them and the Kalinga king- 
dom ; and at the latter date Andlira was one of 
the six great Dravidian divisions. AVilson, Tod, 
Jones, and Fergusson have each ciilculated their 
eras, but doubts still surround their history. An 
Andhra dynasty ruled at Magadha about n.C, 18. 
The first was Sipraka (u.c. Ul), a powerful 
servant of Suserman, and whom he killed, and 
then founded the Andhra Bhritya dynasty. 
Their last powerful sovereign w;is Gautiuniputra 
(a.D. 312-333). Professor AVilson arrived at 
the conclusion that the race of Andhra kings 
should not commence till about 20 years B.C., 
which would agree with Pliny’s notice of them. 
They established their authority in Magadha only 
in the first centuries of the Christian era, and 
ended in a.d. 436. AA'^arangal, Chicacolc, and 
Rajahmundry were the capitals of the territory 
which is now known as Telingana, and also the 
Northern Circars. 

Sipraka, . . . n.C. 31 Ilaln, . . . .A.D. 2GG 

KriRhna, ... a.d. 8 Muntalaka, , . ,, 271 

Satakarni I., . . ,, 10 Purindrasena, , ,, 276 

l*uinotsanga, . . ,, 28 rSindara, . . . ,, 281 

Srivaswami, . , ,, 4G Kajada-swati, . . 6 moa. 

Satakarni 11., . ,, 64 Sivaswati, . . . ,, 284 

Ljunbodara, , . ,, 120 Oautimaputra, . ,, 312 

Apitaka, . . , ,, 138 Vasiahtiputra, . ,, 3^13 

Saugha, . . . ,, 150 Puloniat, . . . ,, 33.5 

Satakarni ill., . ,, 1G8 Sivaaii, . . . ,, 3G3 

Skandii.swati, . ,, 18G Skanda.swati, . . ,, .370 

Miigendra, . . ,, 103 Yajnasri, . . . ,, 377 

Kuntalaswati, . ,, 100 Vijaya, 40G 

Swatikarna, . . ,, 204 (Oiarulaari, . . ,, 412 

Puloinavit, . . ,, 205 Pulornat, . . . ,, 422 

GorakhsliJiawari, ,, 241 ,, dioil 420 or 13<» 

— /w n/. 717, 718; Thomas' htdian Auti- 

p. 241; U7/.s‘e7/’.v (t/ossfir/i; ( 'nitnuuihaiida 
Ancient Ocnffnijdtif of IniUa^ p. 528; Imp. (Jaz. 
Set? Chnlnkya ; India. 

ANDHRA DRAVIDA BIIASIIA is the term 
by which the Tamil and 3\;lngu language.s are 
designated by the learned natives of the south of 
India. Shen 'Paiiiil (Sen Damir) is the ancient 
cliLssical Tamil language, and is usually cjdleil 
High Tamil. 

ANDl, a religious mendicant of the saiva sect 
of Hindus in the south of India. 

ANDl. Pan.i. Ciesalpinia sepiaria. 

ANDIJAN, a town of Ferghana. It has 20,000 
inhalhtant.s, and is the chief place in the khanate 
of Kliokaiid. Khokand is an Uzbak chiefship, 
situated on the Syr Darya or Jaxartes. 

ANDI-PANDU. Tki>. Banana. 

ANDl PULAVAR was born near G ingee. He 
wrote verses on the Asiriya metre; a comim^n- 
tary on the Nannul called IJraiyari Naiiiiul ; and 
Asiriya Nikandu, a dictionary of Tamil syiioiiym.s. 

AND-KII AJHUIZA. Panj. (7ir.ca papaya. 

ANDKHO or Andkhui, in hit. 36'^ 64' N., 
and 36'' 23' E., in Afghan Turkestiin, 100 miles 
west of Balkh, has a population of 16,000, of 
Turkman, Uzbak, 'fajaK. In Balkh and near 
Andkhui, the harvest is at the Ixiginning of June ; 
in the oasis countries, in July; in Kungrat and in 
the north of Khokand, not till the beginning of 
August. Of the rivers in that central n*gion, 
the Oxus is the most imi>ortaiit, and the Zaraf- 


ahaii, Rhahr-Sabz, and Jaxartes follow. See 
Afghanisbin. 

ANDRACHNE TRIFOLIATA. Eoxh. 
StyloiUscus tri., Bennett. | Psychodondron tri., Wall. 

This tree of quick growth, the Uriam of Assam, 
is found in Java, Ava, Peninsula of India, at 
Hurd war, Chittagong, Nepal, and Assam. Wood 
and bark red ; employed for masts and spars of 
small vessels. — Voiyt; Cnl. Cot. Ex.^ 18G2. 

ANDRAD A. Anthony Andrada, a Jesuit, passed 
through Kumaon to the Manasarawara lake, and 
thence went on to Rudak, on the western confines 
of Tibet. His journey was made in 1024, and is 
discredited by commentators and geographers 
because of his mentioning this lake as the source 
of the Ganges and Indus, instead of the Sutlej. 
There is no doubt, however, that the voyage is 
genuine, though we have no details of it. — 
Prinaep's Tihct, p. 12. See Rudok. 
ANDROGRAPHIS ECHIOIDES. Necs. 

Justicia echioidea, Jtoxb. 

Chavalapuri Kada, Tkl. j Gorro Chiniidi, , . Tkl, 

This plant grows in Ceylon, in the Peninsulas 
of India and Malacca, and in the Himalaya. It 
has two varieties, a. Lamarckiuna and />. Liimccana. 
— Voipt; W. Ir, 

ANDROGRAPHIS PANICULA'rA. Wall. 

Jiistici.'i paniculata, Barm. 

Ufar? .... Auab. ? Kara-K:inirain, . MalkaL, 
Kalo megha, . . Bkno. Kairata, . , . 8 anhk. 

Maha tita, ... ,, llm biii-koraba, 8lNUH. 

Kriat, Can., Duk., Hind. Kalpa, ... „ 

Hwanglicii, . . . Chin. Kiriut, Ncla Vombu, Tam. 

Kalupiiath, . . . Hind. Ncla Vcimi, Kari 

Kiriathn, . . . Malkal. Voiiiu Trl. 

This valuable annual grows in dry ground, 
under the shade of trees, and it flowers in the 
cold sea.son. The roots have long been a popular 
febrifuge and stomachic. It is the basis of the 
‘ Drogue ainere,’ or a compouml of mastic, frank- 
incense, resin, myrrh, aloes, and kriat root, 
steepeil in brandy for a month, and the tincture 
strained and bottled. According to Ainslie, it 
was originally brought from the Isle of France ; 
but it is cultivated in Tinnevelly and otlier dis- 
tricts, and is now found wild in Bengal, Ceylon, 
the Peninsula, and Java. It is the true Chiretta, 
but it is only one of the plants from which the 
Chiretta of the bazars is obtaimal. — lloxh. ; Volpt^ 
j>. 41)3; ()\S/i. p. 482; IJtnfj. Ph. p. 210; Indian 
.l/o/n/.v. No. 6. 

ANDROMEDA EESCHENAULTII. D.C. 

A. Kutagbci n MbiH, Htxtk. | Gualthcria leHchen.,. />. C. 

'riie Indi Hi winter-green grows abundantly on 
the Neilglu I l ies. 'I'lni oil procured from it is 
identical with the Canadian oil of winter-green. — 
Ihurfs U-se/ul Plants., ]>. 37, 

ANDROMEDA OVAEIFOLIA. Wall., Don. 

Kr:m, Kllal, . . . liKAS. Kilnn, Kilaur, . . KaVI. 
Aiur, Rattankat, Ciiknah. Kiana, .... SUTLKJ. 
Ayar, EHyun, , . Panj. Sar-lakbtci, . . Tr. Ind, 

A small tree abundant in many parts of the 
outer Panjab Hiinnlaya, often growing along with 
liliododendron avboreum, at from 4000 to 7000 
feet, 'riie seeds and young leaves are poisonous 
to liattle, goats, etc., in the spring months only. 
Rattankat moans blood-cutter. Madden states 
that the honey got from the flower is poisonous. 
The wood is soH and weak, and used for fuel 
ami charcoal otdy. A. fastigiatii, Hook., grows 
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ANDROMEDA PILIFOLIA. 


ANDROPOGON NIGER. 


abundantly on Mon Lcpchn at 13,000 feet. — /. L. 
Stewart, M.D. ; Hook. i. 343. 

ANDROMEDA PILIFOLIA. Smith, 

Ic ang-Cliih-Chuh, Chin. | Nau-yang-hwa, . CHIN. 

In China, its (lowers, and those of the Azalea, arc 
mixed with other substances to form benumbing 
ajnplications, which, in Cliinese surgery, take the 
place of chloroform, ice-bags, and ether spray. — 
Smith, 

ANDROPOGON. Eighteen species have been 
brought under this genus from the genera ana- 
tlierum, phalaris, anthisteria, cymbopogon, cala- 
mus, holcuR, and saccharum. A. arundinaceus, 
punctatus, Bladhii, trispicatus, pertusus, glaber, 
Roxbnrghianus, conjugatus, and binatus, are of 
Bengal ; A. Cyrnbarius is of the Coromandel 
mountains ; A. prostratus and A. scandens, of the 
Indian Peninsula and Bengal ; and A. rnilliformis, 
of Lucknow. A. con tortus, as also A. aciculatus, 
are spear grasses. A. Annuatus, Forsk., the 
Pal wan and Minyar of the Pan jab, is abundant 
in many parts of the Panjab plains. It is con- 
sidered excellent fodder for CJittle and for horses, 
when green. — J. L, Stewart's Panjah J^lnuts, 248 ; 
Rnxhnrfjh ; McClelland; dnjfrey; Mason. See 
Vegetables. 

ANDROPOGON GLABER. Roxh. 

Gundh.i goorana, . Beng. 1 Taiubut, .... Dec. 

GroAvs in tlie higher parts of Bengal. — Roxh, 
ANDROPOGON INVOLUTUS. Stend. 

Mimji, . Bkas., Si'TLEJ. I liaggar, . . . JnELUM. 

Common in many parts of the Siwalik tract 
and outer Himalaya, at from 2300 to 4000 feet, 
up to and bi'yond tlie Indus. — Pattj. PI. 

ANDROPOGON IWARANCUSA. Blanc, 

Iwaranciisha, . . Beng. (iaccha, (Jucli’cha, S.\n.hk. 

(jShat Yuri, . . . Ifl.vi). Allapu kominuvclla 

I/.kar, Panj, vantigadda, . . Tkl. 

Tliis fragrant grass is a native of the low hills 
along tlie base of the Himalaya, at Hardwar 
and tlie Khocree pass, and is also found at Asir- 
gurh ami in Malwa generally. Tlie rooks are 
used by the natives in northern India in inter- 
mittent fevers. In habit ami ta.stc it come.s re- 
markably near A. schoenanthus. The oil is used 
as a stimulant, internally and externally, much 
in the same manner as cajaput oil. — Roxh. i, 27.'). 

ANDROPOGON MARTINI. R. Roosa gra.ss. 

A. Nivrdoitlos, Nces. \ A. Cidamiis aroinaticuH, Jt. 

(’•ruKB oil of Ncniaur, Eng. (dior-pillu, . . . Tam. 
Kabel ; ( Janjni, . Hind. INbvndivp ])>11u, . . 

Kamaksha-pillu, . Tam. Kainakshi, . . . Tkl. 

This plant grows in tiie Balaghat, in Central 
India, and northwards to Lucknow and Dehli. 
It has u strong aromatic and j)ung(‘nt taste, and 
the milk and butter and llesh of animals which feed 
on it become impregnated with it. It yields the 
grass oil of Neinaur, known in southern India 
as the roosa grass oil, which differs but little 
either in appearance or quality from the lemon 
grass oil ; they are used for tJie same j)ur}>ORes, ami 
form a good substitute for the more expensive 
cajaput oil, and are sold in England under the 
mune, oil of rose-scented geranium. The oil is 
also called ginger grass oil, and is also errone- 
ously termed oil of spikenard. The plant is 
supposed by Dr. Roylo to be the Calamus aro- 
inaticuB of the ancients. Tlie true spikenard of 
the ancients is supposed to have been obtained 
from the Nardostachys jatarnansi, a plant of the 


Valerian family. Grass oil is never taken inter- 
nally by natives; but they have a great faith in 
it as a stimulant to the functions of the several 
organs, when rubbed on externally. They also 
use it as a liniment in chronic rheumatism and 
neuralgic pains, and place great reliance on 
its virtues, but its cost prevents it being used 
generally. It has a fragrant aromatic smell, 
persistent, and very agreeable at first, but after 
a time the odour becomes unpleasant, and gives 
many people a feeling of nausea with headache. 
The natives use it for slight colds, also to excite 
perspiration, by rubbing in a couple of drachms 
on the chest before the fire or in the heat of the 
sun. At Saugor, twenty seers of the grass, which 
grows wild over the station and district, are mixed 
with two seers of sesamum oil, and then slowly dis- 
tilled. The oil thus beepmes highly impregnated 
with the peculiar roosa flavour, and this spurious 
article is sold as such at four rupees a seer. It has 
an odour distinct from that of lemon grass and 
citronelle. For the 1862 Exhibition, every en- 
deavour to obtain unadulterated oil failed. The 
bist is said to bo pressed at Ajinir. — Voigt, p. 
707; Roxh. i. 277; Cal. Cat. for Ex. o/ 1862 ; 
Gen. Med. Topography, p. 176 ; M. Ex. J. Rep. 
ANDROPOGON MURICATUS. R. Cuscus. 

An.atherum inuric.atuiii, B. J Phalnris zLeania, Linn. 
Khor? Kror? , Ak.sam. Viratara. , . . Sansk. 

I’an-jvn, . . . . Vatte-ver, Vizhal-vcr.TAM. 

Biiia, Bala, Usir. . HiNi). Ila-mitcham-vor, , ,, 

Klia.s-khas, , , . Viranam-ver, . , ,, 

Akar-wangi, . , Malay. Kuru-veru, Kassuvu, Tkl, 

Bariucham, . . Malkal. Avuru gaddi voru, , ,, 

Jala.sayah? . . Sak.sk. Vatti-veru 

Lainajjakamu, . Vi«lavali-vcrii, . , „ 

Grows in most parts of India and in Burma; 
its roots, the Khas-khas, arc used for making the 
fragrant fans and tatties in general use. The 
gra.ss is u.sed for thateh. It seeks a low, rich, 
moist soil, especially on the banks of water- 
courses. It covers large tracts of waste land in 
the j)rovinco of Cuttack, and plentifully in all the 
jungles of Oudli. It is locally used for much the 
same jmrposes as sarsaparilla, and its roots and 
oil are used in native medicine for other purfKiscs. 
Khas-khas attar, an es.scntial oil cxtnicted from 
the roots, sells in the bazar at two rupees per 
tola. It is probably merely a perfumed Sesiunum 
oil.— AW/), i. p. 266; Voigt: Mason: Ainslic; 
Madr. Exh. 

ANDROPOGON NARDUS. Rottl. 

Gaud bcl ? . . . Hind. WaHsana-pillu, . . Tam. 

IthuHtrina? Allapu koininu-vclla- 

Gucbclia, . . . Sansk. vanti-gadda, . . Tel. 

There seem to be grave doubts as to the right 
of this plant to bo separated from A. iwarancusa, 
Blanc, and the A. nardoides of Riddell seems 
i«h ntical. It makes a very pleasant-tasted tea 
and valuable diet drink. In infusion it is a 
stomachic, and it yields an essential oil. — Aimlie, 
hint. Inti. p. 2.68; Voitfi. 

ANDJiOPOGON NIGER. Kunth. In 1863, 
this was introduced into Franco from China; 
and, under the term sorgho, its many varieties are 
now extensively cultivated in the United States. 
It produces an abundant crop of grain. The 
husk or rind yields a superb dye of a violet 
red, — a colour which, combined with acids and 
alkalies, gives a variety of tinta, such as deep 
red, orange red, brown red, etc. This dye has been 
recently applied to cotton wool and to silk. A 
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ANDROPOGON SCHOENANTIIUS. 


ANETllUM SOW A. 


rich saccharine juice in the stalk yields 14 per 
cent, of sweet extract, of which 10^ per cent, is 
fit for crystallized, and 3i per cent, for uncrystal- 
lized sugar, and all can be made, if wanted, into 
alcohol. In 1859, the editor received a few seeds 
from China, supplies of other varieties were 
obtained from the Cape Colony, and the Madras 
Board of Revenue made great efforts to extend 
their cultivation ; but the ryots have not taken 
to it. In the United States, however, thirty- 
two varieties of sugar-producing sorghums and 
millets have been profitably cultivated for fodder 
and for sugar. A. niger, in temperate regions, 
takes four or five months to arrive at its full 
perfection, but at the utmost not more than three 
months in the hot regions of India ; but the 

f ilant requires irrigation. The deodhan of North 
ndia, known as the Shaloo (qu. Siahlu) in the 
Dekhan, described as the A. saccharatua, 7iox6., 
may be this species. See Sorghum. 
ANDROPOGON SCHOENANTHUS. Linn. 

A, citratum, De Cand. | Cymbopogon schoen., Spr. 
Sirri, . . . Ambuoyna. i Mala trinakang, Sansk. 

Gundho-bisa, . . Beno, Pengiri Mana, . Singh. 

THa-ba-len? . . . liuuM. Wassana-pillu, . . Tam. 

Mik-kO'thu, Kamachi-pillu, . . ,, 

Sweet-ruah. . . . Eng. Kavatam-pillu, . . ,, 

licmon graaa, . . ' Kamachi-kasauvu, . Tel. 

Ghanda-bela, . . HlND. ! (^hippa-gaddi, . , „ 

Sireku. . . . Maleal. \ Kainachi gaddi, . ,, 

Gour-gia, .... Pers. i Ninima gaddi, . . ,, 

Phustrina, . . Sansk. ' Vasana gaddi, . . ,, 

This plant is a native of Aralna, but is now 
cultivated in the West Indies, Ceylon, in the 
north of India, all over Burma, nml in the Mo- 
luccas. It grows to a height of three or four 
feet. The active principle of the leaves seems to 
reside in the e.ssential oil which they contain, and 
which is obtained by distillation. This is known 
in commerce ns lemon grass oil, and forms an 
important article of export from Ceylon, amount- 
ing in value to nearly £7000 annually. It may 
be .seen covering all the Kandian hills ; and so 
long as it is young, it is the best possible pasture 
for cattle. It has a strong but extremely pleasant 
acid tusto. It derives its name from having, when 
crushed, an odour like that of the lemon, 8(i strong, 
tliat after a time it becomes quite heavy and 
sickening, although grateful and refre.shing at 
first. A decoction of the leaves is deemed by the 
people eflicacious in colic. An infusion of the 
leaves is used in India as tea, and deemed tonic 
and slightly .stimulant, and is given to children as 
a stomachic. It is also diaphoretic. Mixed with 
butter-niLlk. the leaves are used in cases of ring- 
worm ; ami the white centre of tlie succulent 
leaf-culms is used to impart a flavour to curiies. 
The oil is of a light straw colour, but becomes 
red if kept long. It is much used in perfumery, 
as the oil of verbena. In Ceylon it grows abund- 
antly on the Ambulawo mountain, which over- 
hangs Gainpula on the road to Nawera Elia. 
Almost annually in the dry season, the plant is 
burned down; but the roots are uninjured, and 
after a few days’ rain young shoots burst forth. — 
.SVrr’.s Ctiflon ; Jloxh. ; Voif/t ; O'Sh. ; Ilo<j; Ainslie; 
Dr Manon^ ihe/ul. PI. ; Liird.^ Bom. Pro. ; Sim. 

AN DU, a system of dates in use on the Dra- 
vidian inscriptions. The term has not received 
any probable explanation. — Dr. Burnell. 
ANDUGA. Tel. Boswellia glabra, R. 
ANDUSI. Fanj. Prichodcsina Indicuni. 


ANE or Ani. Karn. Anai, Tam. A dam, 
a dyke, a bridge, a bank. Kall-ane, a atone 
embankment. Anekattu or Anekatte, an anicut, 
a dam, or dyke ; also a channel to direct irriga* 
tion.--lK 

ANEMARIIENA ASPHODELOIDES, Smith, 
the Clu-mu of the Chinese, is a plant of the pro- 
vinces of Honan, Shan-si, Shen-si, Ngan-hwui, 
and Kiang-su. Its rhizome is used as a substitute 
for squills. — Smith. 

ANEMONE CERNUA, according to Siebold, is 
in repute among the Chinese as a tonic bitter, under 
the name of Ilak-too-woo, and many species which 
Fortune imported from China found their way to 
the principal gardens in Europe. Drs. Hooker and 
Thomson name A. albana of Central Asia ; A. 
biflora of Beluchistan, Kashmir, and Afghanistan ; 
A. rubicola of the inner Himalayas and Sikkim, 
and A. vitifolia of the Himalaya generally. At 
Lahore is a species known to the people as Branii, 
which has a much divided leaf. The plants are 
acrid and irritating, and are used as sialogogues, 
and for gout and rheumatism . — PowelVs Hand- 
hook, i. p. 323 ; Fortune's Wanderings, p. 405 ; 
(fSh. p. IGO; Riddell; Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom, 
p. 14; Hook. f. and I'hom. 

ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS. Linn. Dill. 
Shabit, .... Arab. Sowa, Sui chuka, . Hind. 
Tsa moft-h'pyu ? . BuiiM. Jernuju? . . . Malay. 

Tsa-inuot? ... ,, Adaa-manis ? Anisi, ,, 

Anise of Matthew. . Eno. Sada kuppe, , , Tam. 
Anethon, . Gli. of Diosc. 

This plant grows in the south of Europe, in 
Egypt, Astraciin, and India. Ddl water is a 
commonly used carminative for the relief of 
flatulence, flatulent colic, and the hiccough of 
infants, and may be advantageously combined 
with a few grains of magnesia or- aromatic con- 
fection. In Pegu, dill seeds are constantly for 
Biile in the baziirs. Tlic Burmese do not dis- 
tinguish it from carraway. The Hakims of 
Northern India believe the use of dill seed pro- 
motes the secretion of milk. — Drs. Honig., O'Sh., 
Mason, Roxh., Voigt, p. 22 ; Birdirood. 
ANETHUM PANMORI. Roxh. 

Fijcnicuhini punmori, D.C. | Sonf, Pannihori, . Hind. 

A native of various parts of India, root white, 
nearly fu.siforin, and almost simple. Used in 
India as an aromatic, in food, and in medicine. — 
O'Sh. p. 3G0. 

ANETHUM SOWA, Roxh., Bishop’s we(xl. 

Shabit, . , Arab, i shaleya Sansk. 

Sulpha, Sowa, . . Beng. Hincndiira, . , . SiNGH. 

T8a Myeik, . . . BlJUM, Satha kuppii, . . Tam. 

Sowa Dill ; Dill, . Eng. I Saddapa, . . . Tkl. 

Soya, Sowa, . . . HiNl). j Sopu ; Sompo, . . ,, 

Shuta puspha, . . ,, Shatha-kupi)a, , , ,, 

Sita.Siva, MiKareya, Sanhk. 

This plant is cultivated in the cold season in 
Bengal, in the Peninsula, Burma, etc. Its seeds 
are aromatic and carminative, and are U8e<l by 
the natives in their curries, and medicinally to 
relievo flatulence ; the green parts also are used 
as a vegetable both by Musalraans and Hindus. 
The seeds are the Shubit of Avicenna, which is 
usually translated Anethum ; by the Arabs it 
seems to have been considered the Anethon of 
Dioscorides. By distillation, the fruits yield a 
pale yellow volatile oil, sp. gr. *881, soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and in 144 parts of water. — £’wy. 
Cgr. ; O'Sh. ; Birdwood, Bom. Pro. ; Roxh. ii. 9G ; 
Voigt. 
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ANGA. Sansk. a section, a j^rtion. For 
example, Ukto are six Anga of the Veda, viz. 
Siksha, rules for reciting the prayers, the accents 
and tones to be observed ; Kalpa, ritual ; Vya 
Varana, grammar ; Nirukta, glossarial comment ; 
C.hhandos, metre ; Jyotish, astronomy. The four 
Veda, the six An^ with Mimansa, theology, 
Nyaya, logic, and Dharma, the institutes of law, 
and the Puranas, with the Hindus, constitute 
the fourteen principal branches of knowledge. — 
(j! arret ; Williams^ Story, See Veda : Vidyo. 

ANGA. Hind. In dress, it is the bod^ part of 
the Augarkha without the skirt and tails. The 
Angi is the same article of clothing as the choli, 
sinabandhi, and kanchali. Also a limb of the 
body, of which Hindus reckon eight, the asht- 
anga. 

ANGADA, the son of Bali, a fierce monkey 
chief, one of Rama's confederates. 

ANGAIIARAWA, also Angaharuwoda. SiNOH. 
The planet Mars ; Tuesday. 

ANGAKARA GADDA. Tel. Momordica 
dioeca. 

ANGAMI, a rude pagan tribe on the range of 
hills in Upper Aslam, on the eastern frontier of 
the Mikir and Cachar. They speak one of the 
Naga dialects. See India ; Mozome ; Naga. 

ANGAN. Dukh. The open enclosure of a 
Mahoinedan or Hindu house in British India; a 
small courtyard, called compound from the Malay 
Kampong. 

ANG ARI. Sind. Smut, a blackness in ripen- 
ing corn. 

ANGARKHA. Hind. A long coat or tunic, 
fitting tight to the body, and hanging down below 
the knee. It is worn by Hindus and Mahomedans. 

ANGAUNGA. Hind. Perquisites from the 
threshing-floor to the brahman, purohit, guru, 
grazier, mid village god. From the time of dis- 
tributing to the time of weighing, profound 
silence is maintained, and many ceremonials 
obscTveil. 

ANGDES, Ongdes, or Ondes, adjoins Tibet. 
The inhabitants call themselves Hungia, and 
appear to be the Hong-niu of Chinese authors, 
the Hun (Hoon) of Europe and India. — Tod's 
Jiajnstlaniy p. 136. 

ANliEIi is a term which, in the Hebrew and 
Greek lunguagos, relates to a messenger. Angels 
are noticed in the Jewish, Christian, and Ma- 
homedan religions. Mahomedans say the angels 
were connnandeil to prostrate themselves before 
Adam, Mahomedans believe that every particle 
of matter in the universe is entrusted to the care 
of an angel (Maliik, ferishtah). They believe also 
in a hienirchy of angels. The four of highest rank 
siippirt Gode throne, as in the Apocalyxise, in the 
likeness of a man, a bull, an eagle, and a lion, 
to whom, on the day of judgment, four other 
angels will be addocf. After these come Ruh 
(spirit), Israfil, the messenger, Jabril (Gabriel), 
and Mikail (Michael). — Lane; Koran, 

ANGELICA GLAUCA, the Chura of the Pan- 
jab, growing at 8000 to 10,000 feet ; on Hattio, 
etc., near the Sutlej ; is found also in the Dhaula 
Dhar range above the Kangra valley.— X/ewarL 

ANGELY WOOD, Artocarpus hirsutus. 

ANG-GAYTHEE. Hind. A chafing dish. 
Ang-Gaythec Shah, a Mohuirum fakir. 

ANGHRIPARNIKA. Sansk. Uvaria lagopo- 
dioidcs. — D, C, 


ANG I A CllINEXSIS, a tree of China and 
Siam ; produces a vainish. 

ANGlRA. Sansk. Charity. See Brahmadica. 

ANGIRASA, a gotra or family of brahmans 
derived from the rislii or sage Angirasa, to whom 
many hymns of the Rig Ve£ are attributed. Ho 
was one of the seven Maha Rishi, also one of the 
ten Prajapati. A later Angirasa was an inspired 
lawgiver. — Dowson, 

ANGLER FISL, Lophius, sp, 

ANGOLAM; Mal. Alangium decapetaluni ; A. 
hexapetalum. 

ANGOLA WEED, Ramalina furfuracea. 
ANGOORER-GACH. Benq. Vitis viuifera. 

ANGRIA is a name applied to the more 
elevated part of a great banx off the west coast 
of the Peninsula of India. Surveys have shown 
that the bank is a greajb submerged table-land, 
perfectly flat, its greatest breadth, about 100 miles, 
oeing a little west of Bombay. 

ANGRIA About the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, Kaiihoji Angria, who had been a Mahratta 
soldier, was made governor of Severndrug. He 
soon assumed independence, obtained possession 
of nearly all the ^lahratta fleet, and conquered 
territory on the mainland. In 1722, the British 
and Portuguese made an unsuccessful attack on 
bis strong fort o^ Colabah ; in 1724, an attack 
on Viziadrug or Gheriali failed, and when he died 
at the close of 1728, his sway extended over a 
hundred miles of the coast line. He was succeeded 
by his illegirimate son, Tullaji Angria; In 1755, 
the E. L Company's marine, under Commodore 
James, in concert with a Mahratta army, captured 
Severndrug and Bancooto; and in 1756, Admiral 
Watson destroyed Angria's fleet (1 1th February), 
and the following day Ghcriah surrendered to 
Colonel (31ivc. The lost descendant died about 
the middle of the 19th century, and the territory 
was annexed. — Ormc, 

ANGU. Malay. Anguza, Pers. Asafoetida. 

ANGUL, in Orissa, is a liilly district, which was 
confiscated in 1847, because its raja attempted to 
make war against the British. The population 
of 63,505 souls is chiefly Brahman, Rajput, and 
Khosa Hindus, with the aboriginal Kandh (5423), 
Taala (3358), Pan (10,341), and Kharia (2743V 
The Talclier cotil-field embraces a considerable 
portion of Angul. — Imp. Oaz, 

ANGOLA. Hind. A long measure, a finger’s 
brciuith ; the standard measure for carjjenter's 
work, 8 barley corns =1 angula, 12 angula= 
1 span. 

ANGULI - TOliANA. Sansk. Throe semi- 
circular lines drawn across the forehead by saiva 
Hindus. They are made of sandal- wood powder 
or the ashes of burned cow-dung ; and arc usu- 
ally called tri-pundra. — W. 

ANGUR. JV.ks. Grapes. 

ANGUSHTRIorAngutt Hind. A finger-ring. 

ANHENTA. Singh. Datura fastuosa. 

ANHILWARA, the dynastic name of th^ 
races who ruled in Guzerat from a.d. 696, till, 
in A.D. 1309, Guzerat was annexed to Dehli by 
Ala-ud-Din Mahomed Shah. The title was taken 
from the town Anhilpiur, which rose to great 
distinction as a commercial site, and with Cambay 
as its seaport was the Tyre of India. At its 
height, Anhilpur was 12 coes (or 16 miles) in 
circuit, within which were many temples and 
colleges, 84 chook or squares, 84 bazars or 
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market-places, with a mint for pol<l and silver 
coin. Col. Tod thinks it not unlikely that the 
Chaora, the name of the tribe of the first dynasty 
of Anhilwara, is a mere corruption of Saura, ns 
the ch and s are perpetually intcrchauf^in^. — TotVs 
Tr.y pp. 147, If) 2, IhO; Itajasthdn^ i. p. 81. See 
lialhara ; Guzerat; Kattywar. 

ANllONI, in the Hushangabad district, has 
a hot spring nearly due nortli of the Mahadeo 
hills, at the edge of the outer range which divides 
the Denwa from the Nerbudda valley. It is said 
to be good for boils and skin diseases, and is 
much visited. 

ANI. Tam, Elephant. 

ANI-ANI. Malay. White ants. 

ANICUT. Angi.o-Tam. Literally dam-built ; a 
dam or weir thrown across a river to dam up the 
water. The grandest is that across the Godavery 
river, about 7 miles long ; but others dam up the 
waters of the Kistna, the Palar, the Colerun, 
the Tumbudra, and the Pennar. See Ane. 

ANI-GIJNDAMANI. Tam. Adenanthcra pa- 
vonina. Its seeds are the muni or bead seeds. 

ANPKAT’HALA Y. Tam. Agave Americana. 

ANIL-KA-KHANL), a sacred well in the bed 
of the Aghor river, under the temple of Hinglaj, in 
Peluchistan. The people believe it has never been 
fathomed. 

ANIMAL CHARCOAL, prepared from bones, 
is used as a filtering material for clarifying oils, 
and in the processes of sugar-ndining, 

ANIMAL FOOD is not absolutely forbidden 
♦o the priests of Buddha, and Burmese followers 
of this faith eat quantities of fish, reptiles, ami 
Crustacea. Even the more strict of them, though 
they may refuse take life for food, eagerly us(‘ 
meat when they can get animals kilU‘d for them, 
or find them dead from accident or disime ; and 
the cow, buffalo, tiger, and horse are all partaken 
of in Burma, tiger tlesh selling for five ann.'is a 
pound. Many Hindus of the Brahman, Rajput, 
and Vaisya castes, as a rule, will not eat animal 
f<x)<l, and no Hindu can eat the cow without 
ceasing to be a Hindu ; but all sudra Hindus eat 
goats, fowls, mutton, fisli, and the aboriginal races 
eat nearly all quadiupe<ls. — Jhnultj^ hi. MoikicIi. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM, a scientilie term, com- 
prising all living animals. Many commercial 
pHslucts are obtained, — horns, skins, furs, bristles, 
wool, Iiair, bones, teeth and tusks, fins, shells, 
air-bladders, quills, feathers, oils, etc. The 
animal oils are in fre([uent use as me<licinal sub- 
stances amongst the people of Imlia for external 
application, such as that from the ]>ea-fowrs 
fat, from tlio newt’s foot, the crocodile and the 
iguana. 

ANIMALLY, literally Eh^phant liills, a moun- 
tain range in the collectorate of (k)imbatore, in 
iht? southern part of the Peninsula of India, and 
in the 4Vavanct)re dominions, extending from hit. 
HP 18' 4h" to 10" 81' .80" N., long. 7(i ’ 82' 80" to 
77" 28' E., with peaks up to H880 f(‘et high. There 
are small scattered colonies (ff the Kader, the 
Malai Arasar, Pulyar, and the Maravar races. The 
Kader are open, independent, straightforward 
men, sinq)le, and obeying their Mojiens or chiefs 
implicitly. They an* of small stature, strong 
built, active, with woolly hair, and something 
of the African features, and file tlii ir front tei'tli 
to a i>oint. The women wear enormous circles 
of istli ill the lobes of their ears, which they disti nd 


down to their shoulders. A black monkey is their 
greatest dainty. The ^falai Arasar are taking to 
agriculture. 'I’lie Pulyar are demon -worshippers. 
The mountiiins are covered by valuable forest trees, 
and at one time were worked with an annual 
profit of about 50,000 rupees a year, and there 
are many beautiful woods suited for turnery. 
The wild animals are the elephant, tiger, leopard, 
bear, byoena, wild dog, bison, sambur, spotted and 
barking and hog deer ; also the wild goat. — Xf.- 
Col. fhmiilton^ in llteri.^i ; Imp. Gaz, 

AN I MLS HA. Sansk. Hindu gods are sup- 
posed by the Hindus to be exempt from the 
momentiiry elevation and depression of the upper 
eyelid, to which mortals are subject, and to be 
able to look with a firm uninterraitted gaze. 
Hence a deity is termed Aniraisha and Animesha, 
one whose eyes do not wink. Various allusions 
to this attribute occur in poetry. When Indra 
visits Sita, to encourage her, he assumes at her 
request the marks of divinity, — he treads the air, 
and suspends the motion of the eyelids ; when 
Agni, Varuna, and Indra all assume the form of 
Nala at the marriage of Damayanti, she distin- 
guishes her mortal lover by the twinkling of his 
eyes, whilst the gods are stabdha lochana, fixed- 
eyed. And when the Aswini Kumiira practise 
tlie same trick upon the bride of Chyavaua, she 
recognises her husband by this amongst other 
indications. The notion is the more deserving of 
attention, as it is one of those coincidences with 
classical mythology which can scarcely be ac- 
cidental. Heliodorus says : ‘ The gods may be 
known by the eyes looking with a fixed regard, 
and never closing the eyelids ; ' and he cites 
Homer in proof of it. An instance from the 
Iliad may be cited porhaj>s as an mlditional con- 
firmation ; and the marble eyes of Venus, by 
which Helen knew the goddess, are probably the 
stalxlha lochana, the fixed eyes of the Hindus, 
full, unveiled even for an insfiiut, like the eyes 
of a marble statue. Other inark.s distinguish divine 
from mortal bodies ; they cast no sluidow, they 
arc exempt from perspiration, they remain unsoiled 
by dust, they Hoat on the earth without toucliing 
it, and the garlands they wear stand erect, the 
flowers remaining unwithered. — Jliiidu ThcatrCy 
i. 187 ; Williomsi* Story of IValn^ p. 218. 

ANIMUE. The interpretations of the ruh 
and nafs of the Arabs, of the nefesh and ranch 
of the Hebrews, of the pneuma of the Greeks, 
and animus of the Romans, applied to the breath, 
the life, the soul of man, are philosophical points. 
Mahome<lans style Jesus the Messiah, Ruh-Allah, 
the Spirit of God. This view identifies the 
everlasting soul with the Holy Epirit and the 
breath of life. In the English tongue there is 
no settleii inodi‘ of sjx'aking of these, for a man is 
sjiitl to die; in a Khi{»wreek, every soul is said to 
perisli, and a person ceasing to live is described 
iioth as dying and as departing, the latter equiva- 
lent to tlui Mahomedan lahlat or intiqal, passing 
away and departure. 

ANI-RARl'n. M ai.eal. Hibiscus rosa sinensis. 

ANI-JMFUL. Di’KII. Eicus religiosa, Linn. 

ANI 18)()LIA MARM. Tam. Adansonia 
digitata. 

ANI-RUIJJ. Tam. The tr(‘o squirrel. 

AN-!IL\N, the non-Aryan j>eople. 

ANIRUDDHA, tlu' son of the inearnate Indian 
Cupid. 
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ANISAROOT.Y MARA. 


ANKLETS. 


ANISAROOLY MARA. Can. Alangium 
decapetaUim. 

ANISEED. Fimpinella aiiisum. 

Anisun, . . Arab., Gu. Sonf, Hind. 

Kadis-Manis? . . liALi. Anise, It. 

Mahori, .... Bkng. AdaH-manis ? Mungfi, Jav. 
Tea-moun taa bah, Buum. Jira-manis, . . Malay. 
Hwai'hiang, . . Chin. H-azian-i-nimi, . . Peus. 

Siau-hwui-hiang, . ,, Sataphaspha, . . Sanhk. 

Tu-hwui-hiang, , ,, Sombu, Tam. 

Aniaa, Guj. PeddaSadapa,Soinpu,TEL. 

The plant producing these Binall, aromatic, 
pungent, fragrant, sweetish seeds, is the Pinripi- 
nella aiiisum, one of the Ajiiaccm of Liiidley, 
which is cultivates! in the Levant, all over 
Europe and in China. They arc an agreeable 
carminative, and yield on distillation a volatile 
oil, and a fixed oil by pressure. The Rali and 
Javanese terms may possibly designate the star 
anise. — J)rs, Voigl^ 0\SL^ Riddell and Mason ; 
Vefff table Kingdom^ 376 ; Faulkner ; Poide. 

ANISE-STAR, Illicium anisatuin. ■ 

Badian-i khatai,Au.,PKUH. Skimini, .... Jap. 
Pa co-hu-huci-hiain, Cn. Atlaa M.inis, . . Malay. 

Anas plud, . . . Dok, Anastpu, . . Tam. ? Tel. 

Badian, .... IIlND. 

Star anise is the fruit of tlie Illicium aniaatum 
of Liniueus, a shrub or small tree, which grows 
in the countries extending from China to Japan 
from lat. to 35'' N. The name i.s given from 
the clustering star - like form assumed bjr Jic 
capsules or pods, live to twelve in number, joined 
together at one cud, and diverging in rays, 
generally five. These are used ail over the cast 
08 a comliinont. They arc prized for the volatile 
oil obtained from them, and for their aromatic 
taste. The bark has a more aromatic flavour 
than the seeds, but is not so sweet. In China, 
their most common use is to season sweet dishes. 
In Japan, tln^y arc placed on tl»c tombs of friends, 
and presented as offerings in the temples. They 
are chiefly exported direct to India, Great Britain, 
and the north of Europe. In India, tliey arc much 
used in seasoning curries and flavouring native 
dishes, and large quantities arc used in Europe in 
the prejiaration of liqueurs. In Britain, it is from 
this fruit that the oil of anise is prepared, and it 
imparts the peculiar flavour of the Anisette do 
Bourdeaux. — Morrison ; Sinnnonds ; Faulkner ; 
C/Sh, JJeuff. Phnr. ; Vegetable Kingdom. 
ANISllORINIGAM. Male. Urticaheterophylla. 
ANISOCIIILUS CARNOSUM. Wall. 

Lavendula carnosa, Linn. P. crassifolius, Hort. 
Plcctranthuscarnosus, tS’w. P. strobilifcrus, Roxh. 

P. dubiua, Spr. Coleus spicatus, Iknth. 

Litaki-pangcri, . , DUK. Karruwalli, . . . Tel. 

Thick-lcaved laven- Pindi banda, , . ,, 

dor, Eng. Pindi bonda, . . ,, 

Kat-karka, . . Maleal. Koga chettu, . . ,, 

Karpurawalli, . . Tam. 

This is used in native medicine. It has small 
bluish purple flowers, and grows among the 
Circar mountains, and at Taong Dong. — Roxb. ; 
Voigt ; Ainslic ; Useful Plants. 

ANISODUS LURIDUS. Link. A tincture of 
its leaves is recommended as an anodyne and 
sedative. 

ANISOMELES MALABARICA. R. Br. 

Nepeta Malabarica, Linn. Ajuga fruticosa, Roxh, 
Btfi^bys ,, Sich, 

Qao-Zaban of Bo.mbay. Madhcri, ...» Tam. 
Booian Koouhnm, Bansk. Moga biraku, . . ,, 

Rotti ; Fema-retti, . ,, Cbinna ranabheri, . Tel. 

A plant of the West Indies, Mauritius, the 


Peninsulas of India, Malacca, and Java. It has a 
very fetid odour. In the West Indies, the entire 
plant is deemed emenagogue, and natives of India 
use the leaves internally in dysentery. — Roxb. iii. 

1 ; Voigt; O'Sh. ; Vcg. King. ; Ainslie. 

ANISOMELES OVATA. R. Br. 

Anis. disticha, Hegnc. I Nepeta Amboinica, Linn, 

Ajuga ,, Roxh. iii. 2. | Marrubium Indie. Burnt. 
Ballota ,, L. Mart. Ballota Mauritiana, Pert, 
Nepeta d'sticha, Rl. | 

A plant of Ceylon, Peninsular India, Bengal, 
and N(‘pal, with a strong camphoraceous smcli.— 
Roxb. iii. 2 ; Voigt^ 460. 

ANISOPlIYLi.A ZEYLANIOA. licnth. This 
tree, the Tetracrypta cinnamonoides. Card, and 
Champ. and th(; Wclla-piyanna of the Singhalese, 
grows in the southern and central parts of Ceylon, 
up to an elevatior of 1500* feet. The wood is used 
for buikling purposes. — Memlis; BeddomCy FI, 
Sglv. part xvii. p. 195. 

ANIYATA-DHAMMA, a class of priestly mis- 
demeanours of the buddhists of Ceylon. — Hardy's 
JCo stern Monachism., p. 433. 

ANJ ALL Sansk. One of the Hindu forms of 
re.sjiectful obeisance ; it is the Dandawat of the 
south of Tndi;i. The head is sliglitly b^wed, the 
palms or tlic hainls arc brought together and 
raised laterally to the middle of tlie forehead, so 
tliat the tips of the thumbs only are in contact 
with it. — Ilind. Theat. ii. p. 108. 

ANJAMAN, amoi'g the Parsecs, a constituted 
coumll or a.s^.‘ml)ly. — W. 

ANJ AN. Hind. A grass of the N. W. Pro- 
vinces of ]!engal, u.so<l as fodder. — W. 

ANJ AN, lliND. ?, or Anjana-kahloo, also Un- 
junclc, Tam. Sulplmrct of antimony ; also man- 
ganese, used in pottery as a glaze. 

ANJANA, an Indian era, which began n.C. 691. 

ANJENCO, a fishing village in Travancore ter- 
ritory, on the Malabar coast, in lat. 8° 40' N., and 
long. 76° 47' 50" E. The name is a corruption of 
two Tamil words, Anji Tonga, or five cocoa-nut 
trees. The place was for many years an English 
factory. The ruins of the Portuguese church and 
fort still exist. Ormc, the liLstorian, was boni at 
Anjeiigo, and Eliza Draper, the object of Sterne’s 
affection, lived here. — Forbes' Oriental Memoirs^ 
Abbe RaynaVs History of the Indies; H. Drury ^ 
Cochin ; Horsburgh. 

ANJIL. Arab. Malva sylvestris, Linn. 

ANJ I LI MARAM. Tam. Artocarpus hirsuta. 

ANJIR. Peus. Figs. 

ANJ UN. Mahu. Hardwickia binata. Anjuna, 
also Kurpa, Mcmccylon tinctorium and M. rami- 
florum, Lam. 

AN K ADOS A. Tel. Lcea staphylia, R. 

ANKAL-AMMA, one of the tutelary village 
goddesses of the Peninsula of India. See Arnma, 

ANKAM. Maleal. In Malabar, a duel, or 
single combat, formerly frequent among the Nair 
race ; each combatant had to pay a sum for per- 
mission to fight. The duel was sometimes fought 
by hired champions. — IF. 

ANKHI. Panj. Rubufl sp. 

ANKLETS. 

Khal-Khal, Arab., Hind. I Karyalu, . , o « Tel. 
Kapu, Tam. | 

Anklets of gold, silver, brass, copper, deer 
horn, the metals being solidly massive, also as 
chains, are in use in all eastern countries. Oc- 
casionally a grown man of the Hindus may be 
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ANKLONG. 


ANNESLEY, SIR JAMES. 


Been Avitli a small Rold or silver rin^, l)iit in 
p'ncral they arc restricted to women atwl childrcm 
The custom has doubtless been through all a^jes, 
and they are alluded to in Isii. iii. 16, 18. Some, 
and particularly those of the Marwari women, 
are inconveniently massive ; and heavy rin^ys, 
UBually of silver set with a frin^'o of sniall bells, 
are ofUuv w'orn by other Ilimlu ladies. The other 
loose ornainenta, one above another, on the 
ankles, at every motion of the feet j^roduco a 
tinklirifr noise, — Toy ('art. 

ANKJiONO. Malay. The niusica’ bamboo 
of Java. Sec Jhuuboo. 

ANKOTiAMU. Tki.. Alancrium dcc-apetalum. 

ANKO-ItUTE. Tam. Triehosanthes palmata, 
Jloxh, ; 1\ bracteata, .Aam. 

ANKUS. Teks., Hind. Elephant goad. 

Ari»e, . . . . Gu. I Ankasa, . . . Sansk. 
CuKpis, . . . Lat. I Hvndoo, . . . Sinoh. 

I’hegoad and guiding rod of an elci>hnnt-driver, 
in shape resembling a small boat-hook. It is 
figured in the medals of Caracalla of the identical 
form in use at tlic present day in India. 

ANMAIL, Tam. Pavo cristatus. 

ANNA, a Jiritish-Indian coin, sixteen to a 
rupee, and tx^ual to about three-half pence. It is 
ap]»lied to indicate a rateable share, as i or h 
annas in the rupee, similar to the percentage. 

ANNA HUGDI. Tam. Green copperas. 

ANNA UEOTA. See Chank. 

ANNAl KAUAI MAUAM. Tam. Odina woodier. 

ANN AM. The Annamitic group of peoples in- 
habit Cochin-China and Tonkin, and are a section 
of the division of the human race to wl)ich the 
Cldnese belong. Tlic Chinese form of Annnm is 
Ngannam ; the Tonkinese call the Coclnn-ChinoHc, 
Kuang «and Ke-kuang ; the Cochin-Chinese, on 
the other hand, call tlic Tonkinese, Kepak. 1\vo 
centuries before Christ, the Cldnese found the 
Annam rjicc in |K).sse8sion of the basin of 8ang Koi. | 
The first migrations from the northern side of 
the E. Himalaya is now best represented by the 
Annam, Kambojan, — Mon, ?ind liSU tribes, who 
appear to have been at a later period gradually 
pres.sed by the Tibcto-Burmaii tribes to the east- 
ward and southward. The Mon-Annam, or E. 
Himalaya tril>e.s occupy the territory l>ounded on 
the north by the left side of the valley of the 
Hrahmaputra as far as the head of Assam, and a 
line dmwn thence eastwards along the range in 
which the Ir.awadi has its sources, and across the 
converging mcridiaiud chains, beyond, to the most 
eastern, the Mangli, w’hich separates tlie Kiang 
from the M-Kong. In physical np[)earancc, the 
Annam race, in size?, form of the head and person, 
expres.sion, and temperament, have a close resem- 
blance to some Indonesian tribes. The Javan groiip 
has a larger admixture of the Annam type than the 
Sumatran or liorncon. A imam heads arc common 
in eiLstern Java, and especially among the Bawian 
and Maduraii peoples. The Malay and western 
Javan have fre(piently a more Siamese form. The 
Annam raco want the large straight faces, flat 
occiput, l(*wnes8 of the hairy scalj), comparatively 
finiidl and firm mouth, hard staring eye, and grave 
cxj)re.siiiou of tlie Siamese. The Annamese arc of 
low stature, the men with long arms and short 
stout legs. Tlioy arc very light colounal. The 
men are hardy and active. The women, still fairer, 
arc well formed and graceful. The higher clnH.se8 
are solemn and decorous, like the Chiuese; the 


lower, lively and talkative. The dress of both 
8exc.s consists of louse trousers and loose frock 
with large sleeves. In their persons, their dress, 
and their food, they are very unclennlpr. They 
arc about 14 millions. Their religion is Buddh- 
ism, but Shaman superstitions also prevnd. A 
C'oehin -Chinese marries when he has the means, 
and among the poorer classes the ago of the female 
is from 15 to 20. 'I'he w'ife is piircliascd ; poly- 
gamy is habitual. Abortion is often had reciourso 
to. Unmarried women are not all chaste; but 
mbiUery in the married woman is punislied with 
death. The Annam, Kambojan, Siamese, Mon, 
Burman, and the other ultra- Indian languages are 
all characterized by strong complex sounds. The 
Annam and Siamese abound in complex vowel 
soumls, and the Burman family in complex con- 
sonantal sounds, which are harsli in Singpho, less 
so in Jtakhoing, and much softened in Jiurrnan. — 
Jioirrinys Siam, i. p. 683, ii. p. 464 ; ('rawfunVs 
Emh. {>. 45!); Luhhock^ <)ri(/in of Civil, p. 246; 
Latham's Kthoolnyy • Cvnirf imVs J tirtintairy^ pp. 
621 ‘IHH. S(‘e Cocliin-Cliina ; India. 

ANNA rnUNA DEVI, a beneficent form of 
the Hindu goddess rarvati. Sh(^ is deserihed as of 
a deep yt'llow colour, standing or sitting on the 
lotus, or water lily. She lias two arms, and in 
om? hand holds a .spoon, in tlu^ other a dish. In 
h(‘r <lrcss she is decorated like the other modern 
imnges of Durga. Anna Hiirna is a housc'hold 
godde.ss, and is exfimsively worshipped by the 
Hindus. Her name implies ilu^ goihh'ss who fills 
with fof>d, and they believe that a siiuTrc wor- 
sliipjior of her wdll never want it. She is possibly 
the Anna of Babylon ; and she has b<*(’n considered 
as tl»e prototype of the Anna J'erenna of t-ho 
Romans, whom Varro places in the same rank 
with Hallas and (\'r(‘s, and who was deified and 
hehl in higli esteem by tiu' Roman ])(‘()j»le., in (^on- 
.sequonee of having siqiplied them with food when 
th(!y r<*tired into Mount Aventiue. Besides the 
great similarity of n.ames, there is a singular co- 
incidence in the times of their worsliip, the 
festivals of Anna Furna taking place in the early 
part of the increase of the moon in the month 
Choitru (partly in March), and those of the 
Roman goddess on the Ides of March. To make 
the chain conqilot/e, Anna travels t'ast from 
Babylon to India ; west from Babylon to Iduenicia, 
accomj>ani(!s her sister Dido to Carthage, flies 
thence, to Italy, and then the Anna Rurna of the 
Hindus becomes the Anna Perenna of the I>alian8. 
8uch is the Roman legend. In India she is 
known simply as Anna, also as Anna Puma or 
Anna Devati. In lu’s hymn addressed to her by 
the rishi Agastya, she is personified .is Pitii Or 
material food. — Colemans ALjthohxjyy p. 91 ; 
Wilson's Ilint/n Theatre. 

ANNEK, a Tibetan nun. 

ANNELIDA, of Cuvier, from annulus, a ring ; 
an example of this class of animals is the ringed 
form of the common earthworm. 

ANNKiSLKV, Siu JAMES, a medical officer of 
the Madras Army, who rose to be the bead of the 
Medical Board, author of Sketches of the most 
prevalent Diseases of India, comprising a Treatise 
of the Epidemic ('holora of the East, and Reports of 
the Diseases in the Madras Army, London, 1825 ; 
Researches into the Causes, Nature, and 4 reatment 
of the more prevalent Diseases of India, and of 
Warm Climates generally, London, 1828. 
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ANNIUS PLICAMUS. 


ANONA MURICATA. 


ANNIUS PLICAMUS. Seo Plipporns. 

AND A DKPRESSICORNIS, the Bapi utan, or 
wild cow of the Malays. It approaches the ox-like { 
antelopes of Africa, and has been classed as an 
ox, a buffalo, and antelope. It is found only in 
the mountains, and never occupies places where 
there are deer. I 

ANOCH. Hind. Fraxinus xanthylloides. 
ANOGEISSUS ACUMINATUS. Wall 

Conocarpus nciiminatus, Roxh. ii. 443. 

Yoong, .... P-nuM. | Pachi mnnu, Paahi, Tel. 

This lofty tree is met with in several parts of 
India. Its timber is lo^ood and durable. That | 
of the Godavery is described as very hard and 
strong, and very ornamental, and much resembles 
the wood of A. latifolius. It has a purple heart- 
wood ; it is much used for building purposes, but 
will not stand exposure to water. — Roxb.; Voigt; 
Beddome. 

ANOGEISSUS LATIFOLIUS. Roxh, 

Conocarpun latifolius, Roxh. 

Dhaori, Dhowra, Hind. Chiriman, Shcriman, Tkl. 
Dawu, . . . SiNOH. Yclla Maddi, . . ,, 

Vellaynaga, . . Tam. Dhobu, . . . TJiiiya. 

Veckalie, ... ,, 

This very valuable timber tree grows to an 
enormous size. It is common throughout the 
Madras Presidency, Mysore, Rombay, Bengal, and 
Ceylon, in the plains, and it ascends the mountains 
to an elevation of about 3000 feet. It grows at 
Chillaunc, Islamabad, in the Kcnnery jungles, the 
valleys of the Konkan rivers near their sources, 
the inland Dekhan hills, and in the Dehra Doon. 
Its wood is light-coloured, with a purple heart ; it 
is close-grained, and very durable when jiroperly 
seasoned ; it is much used in house and ship 
building, and is one of the best woods for poles 
and axle-trees of carts, and for agricultural im- 
plements. If left in tlie forests exposed to the 
weather, the wood rapidly deteriorates, and is 
soon attacked by insects and white ants. I’he wood 
from small trees wants the dark -coloured heart, 
and is anything but durable. Near the Godavery, the 
wood is said to be one of the hardest in the forests. 
The leaves are used by tanners. A gum exudes 
from the bark, which is sold in the bazars. A. 
pendula, Edgew.^ is a tree of Ajmir and Nimar. — 
lioxb. ; Voigt ; Beddome, 

ANOINTING, a form of installation and initia- 
tion. It is the * massah ’ of the Arabs, hence their 
Al-Mosch and the Hebrew ^Icssiab. In Rajputana, 
anointing appears to have been, in all ages, the 
mode of installation. The unguent used is of sandal 
wood and attar of roses made into a paste, or very 
thick ointment, of which a little is placed upon the 
forehead with the middle finger of the right hand, 
and then the jewels, the aigrette and necklace, are 
tied on. Amongst the earliest notices of this cere- 
monial is that in Genesis xxviii., when Jacob rose 
up early in the morning, and took the stone that 
he had put for his pillow, and set it up for a pillar, 
and poured oil upon the top of it. The Brahmans 
anoint their stone images with oil before bathing 
them, and some anoint them with sweet-scented 
oil. This practice probably arises out of the cus- 
toms of the Hindus, and is not necessarily to be 
referred to their idolatry. Anointing persons, as 
an act of homage, has been transferred to their 
idols. There are resemblances betwixt the Jewish 
and Hindu methods of, and times for, anoint- 
ing. Oil is applied to the crown of the head, till 
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it reaches all the limbs; it is called abliyanga, 
and is noticed in Psalm cxxxiii. 2, Mark xiv. 3. 
At the close of the festival in honour of Durga, the 
Hindus worship the unmarried daughters of Brah- 
mans, and amongst other cererhonies pour sweet- 
scented oils on their heads. Amongst the Hindus, 
this ceremonial is attended to after sickness, which 
Psalm xlv. 7 mentions. And Hindus, when fast- 
ing, in sickness, rr sorrow, abstain from the daily 
anointing of the body with oil, but again anoint 
on recovery, as 2 Samuel xii. 20, where ‘ David 
arose from the earth, and washed and anointed 
himself, and changed his apparel, and came into 
the house of the Lord, and worshipped.’ Bathing, 
anointing the body with oil, and changing the 
apparel, are, among the Hindus, the first outward 
signs of coming out of a state of mourning or 
sickness. The abhyangast’hnanara, or bathing on 
the wedding day of a Hindu couple, is part of the 
marriage ceremony. This practice of anointing 
all the body with oil is wholly confined to the 
Hindu community ; the Mahomedans, whether of 
India or Western Asha, do not practise it. It is 
probable that the Hebrews learned the custom in 
Egypt or from their Assyrian neighbours, and 
that the anointing of kings, which European 
nations have adopted, was handed down through 
the Old Testament. The Masah of the modem 
Arabs is the canonical mode of performing the 
smaller ablutions or purifications. — 7W, ii. r>G8. 

ANOLA. IliNi). Fruit of Emblica ofiicinalis, 
the cmblic myrobalan. It is roundish, blackish, 
grey, very wrinkled, obscurely six - sided ; nut 
threc-cclled, each cell with two shining seeds. 

ANOMA, a river famous in the history of 
buddhism, as the scene of prince Siddharta’s 
assumption of the dress of an ascetic, where 
he cut off his hair, and dismissed his attendant 
and his horse. Its distance from Kapila is said 
to be 60 yojanas. — Cunningham,^ Ancient Gcog, 
p. 423. 

ANOMADASSA, according to the Singhalese 
buddhists, a Buddha previous to Gautima. — 
llardg,, Eastern Monachism^ p. 433. 

ANONACEAC, the custard apple order of plants, 
natives of the old and new worlds. The order 
includes about 15 genera and 250 species, more 
than half of them occur in the Indies, of the 
genera uvaria, guatteria, orophea, miliusia, lobo- 
carpus, Pattonia, anona, artobotrys, polyalthia, 
hyalostemma, saccopetalum. The anona are trees 
j or shrubs, with a powerful aromatic taste and 
I smell, furnishing esteemed edible fruits, of which 
I the custard apple, sour sop, sweet sop, and bullock 
I heart may be named. — Voigt; 11. and T. 

ANONA CHEKIMOLIA. Mill. A tree of 
Peru, with a succulent fruit of a dark purple 
colour, containing a soft sweet mucilage. It was 
introduced into India in 1820. There arc two 
varieties of the cherimoyer, one smooth, the other 
with a tubercle on the middle of each scale. — Dr, 
Weddell, Bolivia; Riddell; Voigt. 

ANONA MURICATA. Linn. The Soursop 
tree of the West Indies, but cultivated in India ana 
Tenasserim. It has large yellowish green flowers, 
with a vinous smell, and bears only once a year. 
The fruit resembles the custard apple, ripens in 
March, and grows to about the same size as the 
bullock heart ; is of a greenish colour when ripe, 
and has a rough, thorny appearance ; the flavour 
is very peculiar, differing from the other species of 
1 



ANONA RETICUI.ATA. 


ANT. 


the Anonacese ; the scent resembles that of black Syria. They are a shiah sect, who worship Ali, 
currants; the seeds are similar to those of the son of Abu Talib, and son-in-law of Mahomed, 
custard apple. The wood is inferior. — Ridficll; One of their sections, called Ansariyeh, is divided 
Af. E, Juries' Reports; Voigt; Hook, f, et 1\ into five tribes, who reverence the moon, the 
p. 114; Vegetable Kingdom^ 28. stars, the air, and the sun. In religion, as in 

ANONA RETICULATA. L. Bullock heart, blood, those Ansariyeh appear to have much in 
Luvunae? , Bkno., Hind. Anona maram, . Sinoh. common with the famous sect of the Assiissins, 
Kam-Phal, Dbkh., Hind. Rama aita maram, Tam. whose chief was known in the crusading chronicles 
Nona, Manna, , Malay. Rama chottu, . . Tel. as the Old Man of the Mountain. To this day. 
This fruit tree derives its specific and English like the Jews, the Ansariyeh have kept themselves 
names from the appearance of its dark brownish apart from their neighbours, by whom they are 
and red fruit. It is to be met with in all parts of despised and detested. Burckhardt calls the 


the tropics, and grows to a large size. It is soft, 
sweetisn, and pulpy, and is not much esteemed by 
Europeans. — Drs. Ainslie^ Riddell^ Mason^ Bird- 
tt’ood, Bombay Products ; M. E. J. Rep. ; H. f. et 
Th, 115; Craxofurd's Diet. 

ANONA SQUAMOSA. L. Custard apple. 


Shurifa, .... Arab. Sri Kaya, , . Malay. 
lAina, Meba, . . Beng. Att’ha mara, . . Maleal. 

Ame-sa, Au-za, , BURM. Auta-chika, . . „ 

Na-nat?. ... ,, Ata-chika, . . ,, 

Pan-lih-chi, . . Chin. Ganda-gutea, . Sansk. 

Sita Phal, . . . Dekh. Atta, .... SlNcn. 

Sweet Sop, . . . Eng. Atta maram, . . Tam. 


Ata? , , Hind , Beng. Sita pallam maram, ,, 

Manoa-paix>a, . Malay. Sita ph’allain chottu, Tel. 
Buwah-nona, . ,, 

This small tree, originally from tropical America, 
grows freely, even wild, in the south-east of Asia. 
The fruit is wholesome and pleiisant, and, being 
perfectly free from acid, may be used by sucli 
delicate people as dare not venture on others of 
u different nature. It is delicious to the taste, 
and, on occasions of famine, has been useful. 
This and similar subacid fruits, to the Bur- 
mese, serve as substitutes for flesh meat, being 
eaten with rice as an ordinary article of their 
daily provisions. The tree, when cultivated and 
pruned during the hot season, produces fruit 
afterwards of double the usual size. The leaves 
have a disagreeable odour, and the seeds con- 
tain an acrid principle fatal to insects, on which 
account the natives of India use them, powdered 
and mixed with the flour of Bengal gram 
(Cicer arictinum), for washing the hair. A few 
leaves and some seeds put into a bed infested 
with bugs, have been said to dispel these pests 
immediately, but their virtue is over-praised. — 
Royle., Gibson^ Use fxd Plants ; APClelland ; Riddell; 
Crawfurd ; Ainslie ; Malcom's South-Eastern Asioy 
i. p. IHO ; Voigt ; Hooker and Thomson ; Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1882; Birdxvood^ Bombay Products. 

ANOKATHA SAUMEN established buddhism 
at Pagan, in Burma, and built all the temples 
there . — YulCy p. 9. See Pagan. 

ANOSPORUM MONOCEPHALUM, Neesy one 
of the CyperaccsB, is the Gothoobi of Bengal. 

ANOU, Malay, of Sumatra, the coarse, black, 
bristly Ejo or gomuti fibre, from the Arenga sac- 
charifera, or gomuti palm. 

ANSA, or Ansana, Sansk. Portion of a por- 
tion of Krishna, as Paramatma, or supreme spirit. 
See Chaitanya. 

ANSARI, a tribe of shaikh mahomedans in the 
N.W. Provinces, who seem to have come to India 
from Herat in the time of Firoz Shah. They 
claim to be descendants of the original Ansari, an 
Arab tribe who became auxiliaries of Mahomed, 
and adopted his views at Medina. — W. 

ANSARI, a numerous and powerful people, 
occupying a largo territory in Karamania and 


Ansari sects Kelbai, Shamsai, and Mokladjai. — 
Robinson's TraveUy ii. pp. 68, 69 ; OUphant ; Cata- 
fago. 

ANSER, the goose, the hansa of India. A. 
albifrons, A. cinereus, and A. brachyrhynchus, 
arc known in India, and the Pan jab. A. Indicus 
occurs at Siligori. A. cygnoides of China is 
domesticated. The wild species is still extant. 
A. cinereus (Anser ferus), ‘Grey leg goose,’ Europe 
and Asia, is common in India. A. brachyrhynchus, 
‘Pink-footed goose,’ Europe, N. Asia, Panjab 
(rare)? The domestic goasc of India is a hybrid 
between A. cygnoides and A. cinereus . — Ilookery 
Journ. i. p. 399 ; Catal. Cal. Museum. See Birds. 

ANSJELI. Maleal. Artocarpus hirsuta, L. 

ANSUS, an island in the h^astern Archipelago, 
inhabited by Papuans. Their houses, built on 
posts, are placed entirely in the water. At very 
low water only is the beach partially uncovered. 
This beach consists of mud, in which the man- 
groves grow luxuriantly, and completely obstruct 
a landing. The gardens, from this cause, are 
situated on the surrounding islands, principally on 
an island with a high Wach, lying opposite to the 
kainpong. The Papuans of Ansus have their 
hair growing in tufts. Their appearance is good- 
natured, faces regular, eyes beautifully black, the 
mouth broad, with beautiful regular teeth, and 
the forehead high but narrow. Many have thin 
lips and finely curved noses, which give them a 
more European physiognomy. The men are 
generally handsome and well formed, stout, with- 
out being too thick, strong and muscular ; the 
women very good-looking ; and some children with 
very regular soft faces, and long pendent curling 
hair. — Jour. Ind. Arch.y June 1852, p. 330-3. 

ANT. 

Namlah, .... Arab, j Imibu, Yaroomboo, Tam. 


Fourmi, ..... Fu. | (Jiima, Tkl. 

Cheonti, . . . . Hind. I Neml, .... Turk. 

Lrfimut, . Malay, Pehs. 1 


Ants have attracted attention from the earliest 
ages, on account of the singular economy and 
extraordinary industry manifested by the different 
species. Dr. Jerdon, a Madras medical officer, in 
a scries of papers in the thirteenth volume of the 
Annals of Natural History, described forty-seven 
species of Southern India. M. Nietner, of Ceylon, 
forwarded to the Berlin Museum upwards of 
seventy species taken b^ him in that island, chiefly 
in the western province and the vicinity of 
Colombo. Dr. Jerdon, in the Madras Lit. Soc. 
Jounial, arranges them according to iSt. Fargeau, 
who, in the first volume on the Hymenopteres 
in the Suites k Buffon, divides ants into four 
tribes, viz., Tribe — Les Myrmicites, females 
with a sting, first segment of abdomen of 
two knots. This includes the following genera: 
— CryptoceruB ; Atta ; Ocodoma, differing from 
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ANTAKA. 


ANTHEIJA. 


A ttA iti ita largiT head, and the presence of spines ; 
Jlciton, and Myrrnica. 2d Tribe — Poneritea, 
females with atiiip, first segment of abdomen of 
one knot only. U iiichides the genera Odonto- 
niachuR and i*onera. 3r/ Tribe — Lcs Formieites, 
females without a sting, first segment of the abdo- 
men of 01 . e knot only ; and it contains the genera 
Polyergus and Formica. But many Indian ante 
cannot bo well referred to any of these genera. 

The black ant of India is the Formica coinpressa, 
and the rtMl ant is F. smaragdina. The genus 
Polyrachis is plentiful in all eastern forests. It 
is remarkable for the extraordinary h(X)k8 and 
spines with which the bodies of the species are 
armed ; and they are also, in many cases, beauti- 
fully sculptured or furrowed. One species has 
processes on its back just like fish-hooKs; others 
arc armc<l with long straight spines. They gene- 
rally form papi'ry nests on leaves, and, when dis- 
turbed, they rush out and strike their boilics 
against the nest so as to produce a loud rattling 
noise, ibey live in small communities. Their 
curious hfH>kH, spines, points, and bristles adhere 
to their oneniies. 

The green ant of the Malay Archipelago, €F<co- 
phylla smaragdina, is a rather large, long-legged, 
active, and intelligent-looking creature. It lives 
in largo nests formed by gltieing togetlicr the 
edges of leaves, especially of the zingihcraccous 
plants. When the nest is toucliod, n number of 
tluiso ants rush out, apparently in a great rage, 
sUind erect, and make a loud rattling noise by 
tapping against the leaves. Their jaws are blunt 
ami feeble. 

Many of the Myrmccidie sting most acutely. 
They are very aburidant, and destroy grciitly, 
devouring every edible thing. See Insects. 

ANTAKA. In the Hindu religion, an attribute 
of Yaina or Dharma-raja, in the character of the 
Ender, the Destroyer. See Yama. 

ANTAMQOL, or Anantamool. Beno. Ilcmi- 
dcsinus ludiea. The roots largely used as a sub- 
stitute for sarsaparilla, price three annas per 
pound. 

ANTAI‘UR. Near this is a knoll fifty feet 
high, nml four hundred in circumference, sur- 
roundoti by still higher hills. Captain Newbold 
was of opinion that it is an ancient furnace, 
but others think that volcanic agency is the cause 
of this curious elevation. One local tradition 
has it, that a Rakshnsha or giant, named Edim- 
bassamli, who liad objected to the marriage of 
hts sister with a sou of king Paiidian, and was 
therefore murdered, was buried here. But another 
tradition states that a great battle was once 
fought here, and that the dead were burned on an 
enormous funeral pile. The ashes, or whatever 
they are, effervesce when treated with diluted 
sulphuric acid. 

ANTAR, author of a famous Bedouin romance. 
The grand words the aged shaikh pronounced over 
the dead body of this Arab hero were ‘ Glory 
to thee, brave warrior ! who, during thy life, bast 
bceu the defender of thy tribe, and who, even after 
thy death, hast saved thy brethren by the terror 
of thy corpse and of thy name ! May thy soul 
live for ever I May the refreshing dews moisten 
the ground of this thy last exploit!’ The Ana- 
tireh or Antariych, in Cairo, area class who recite 
or chant poetical war talcs, and take their name 
from the Antar romance. 


ANTAR A TAMARA. Tel. Any floating, 
large-leaved water plant, as the Villarsia Indies, 
Vent. ; Menyanthes Ind., L. ; Pistia stratiotos, L. 
Antara Valli Tige is the Cassyta filiformis, L. 

ANTARAVEDI, a Hindu shrine on the const 
of the Godavery district, one of seven sacred 
sites on that river, at each of which pilgrims 
bathe, to complete the saptosngana votra. During 
the five days’ ceremony of the Kaiayanam, about 
20,000 pilgrims visit it. — /m;>. Coz. 

ANTAR-BED or Antarved, the ancient name 
of the lower part of the doab from Ktawa to 
Allahabad, but sometimes taken as the name of 
the entire doab between the rivers Ganges and 
Jumna. 

ANTARJALI. Sansk. A Hindu rite of taking 
a dying person to the river-side, or, at the moment 
of death, immersing the lower part of the body in 
water. This cannot but hasten the fatal event. 
The Pioneer newspaper related two instances 
of this in April or May IHTfi, one near Calcutta, 
the other near Lahore : — ‘ On Tiiursday last, the 
victim was carried to the rivcr-sido, amidst a 
crowd of people, with the usual accompaniment 
of tomtoms and other discordant noises, etc. His 
head dangled over a stretcher muclj tocj short for 
him ; and jis he raised his hand to shield his face 
from the glaring light, his son and heir opened 
an umbrella and held it over him by way of pro- 
tection. Arrived at the river, ho refreshed him- 
self with a draught of milk and a smoko, chatting 
meanwhile with his sympathizing relatives. Last 
Saturday still found the man quite equal to his 
milk and tobacco, and his friends carried him off 
to another spot on the river, and immersed him 
until he was drowned.’ 

ANT-EATER, Mnnis pcntadactyla, Pangolin. 
Itadj.nr-klta, . . Bkno. | TaranK pilinr. • • Malay. 

Scaly An t-cator, . . Kno. Pang 

Tanggilin, . . . Malay. | Arialei, .... 'I 

The Pangolin of India, belonging to tlie Eden- 
tata, gets that English name from its Malay 
designation. The genus is common to Africa and 
south -casb rn Asia, and in India is not rare, though, 
from their habit of appearing abroad after Runset, 
they are not often bocd. Mania Javanica of Dcs- 
marcst inhabits the Malayan peninsula, Penang, 
Borneo, Java ; M. crassicaudata of Tickell (the M. 
pcntadactyla of Linnseus is the M. macroura of 
Desmarest) and found in several parts of India, and 
in the lower part of the Himalaya. This species has 
been known ever since the expedition of Alexander 
the Great, and is mentioned by iElian under tho 
name (^«TTfley.»y. — Tickell; hlliot; Ogilvie; Cantor; 
Jerdon. 

ANTELOPE is the name usually given by tho 
British in India to the Antilope cervicapra of 
Pallas, A. bczoartica, /^Igfb. An antelope only 
16 inches long was obtained in Sumatra by Mr. 
Carl Bock, about 1880. See Antilopinoe. 

ANTELOPE HORN, Ling-yang-koh of tho 
Chinese. In pregnant and puerperal cases, the 
horn in powder is given, partially calcined. 

ANTEN, a district in the island of Banka, 
containing the richest of the tin mines. 

ANTENNARIA CONTORTA. Don. Tho 
jhoola of the K. W. Provinces ; its toinentum is 
used. 

ANTHELIA. This phenomenon is common in 
the Khassya hills and in Ceylon. Sir J. E. Tenneiit 
mentions that at early morning, when the light 



ANTHEMIS NOBILIS. 


ANTIARIS INNOXLV, 


ii intonso and the shadowa proportionally dark, 
when the sun is near the bonzon and the shadow 
of a person is thrown on the dewy grass, each 
particle furnishes a double reflection from its con- 
cave and convex surfaces, and the spectator secs 
the shadow of his own head surrounded by a halo 
as vivid as if radiated from diamonds. — Sir J. K. 
TennenCs Cctflon ; I looker ^ Him. Journ. 

ANTHEMIS NOBILTS. Linn. Chamomile. 
Aina miw — Plant, Arad. Ku-kiuh-hwa, . . Chih. 

llnboonuj— Flower, „ AnthemU, Or., Theoph. 

Okh-hywon, . . ,, Or., Dioncor. 

TufTah-ul-nrt. . . ,, llabuno phul, HlND. PRRB. 

Htibuk'UI-buKir, . ,, ]kiboona*gao, . . Prks. 

BI-dak'1-niirKa, . ,, CbamainJoc poo, Tam. 

Kau-kiiih-hwa, . Chin. 

The flowers of this native of Europe and Persia 
are met with in all the Indian tezars. It is 
largely U8C<1 in the infusions or khissanda, and is 
a simple bitter tonic. In China, A. apiifolia is said 
by Burnett to be found as its representative. The 
floifers of Chrysanthemum album and of Matri- 
caria chamomilla are excellent substitutes for the 
true chamomile. — Smith's Chin. Mni. Med. ; O'Sh.; 
Waring; Jiirdtrood, Homhay Products; Roylc. 
ANTHEMIS PYRETHHUM. U. Kunth. 

Anaoyclufl pyrcthnim, D. C. 
karakara, Bkno., Hind. Pyrethron, Or. of Dioa. 
nilian Pellitory, Eno. Akar.'ikar.'i, . . . PKiw. 

nclinn feverfew, . ,, Akaraknram, . . Tam. 

This is a native of the south of France and 
Barbary, but its roots are largely imported into 
India, where they are used in medicine and as 
an ingredient in certain snuffs. As a masticatory 
it is used largely in toothache, and it has effectu- 
ally curctl cases of spontaneous salivation ; but it 
is used as an external as well as an internal stimu- 
lant and sialogoguc. — Vegetable Kingdom ; O'Sh. ; 
Cat. Ex. 

ANTHER;EA MYLITTA. Drury. This is a 
Tusech silk moth of Ceylon, which feeds on the 
Torminalia catappa and Palma Christi. A. Papliia, 
Xinn., called Bughey in Northern India, is fouml 
in Assam, Bengal, Birbhum, and Behar, and feeds 
on the Zyziphus jujuba or Bcr, and on the Assoen. 
It htos not been domesticated. Other species are, 
A. Assama, llclfer., A. Frithii, Moore., A. Helfcri, 
Moore., A. Roylci, A/oorc, all of the Himalaya ; 
and A. Perotteti, Gucr.^ of Pondicherry. 

ANTHEKICU.M, a genus of the Liliaceas. A. 
annuum, canaliculatum, exuviatura, filifolium, 
fragrans, graminifolium, glaucum, Liliago, Nepal- 
ODse, Nimmonii, physoides, ramosum, revolutum, 
tuberosum, vespertinum, grow or are cultivated 
in India. 

ANTHIA. Some carnivorous insects are found 
ranging far to the north in the Himalaya, an 
examplcof which isAnthiafl-guttata, a well-known 
native of the tropics. The specimens, however, are 
mere dwarfs compared with those of peninsular 
India, a fact which may bo regarded ns a proof 
that Anthia has hero reached its extromo limits, 
and conscqucutly will soon disappear, as is the 
COSO, and bo represented by another typo, fulfilling 
the same functions, only under a difference of 
form. See Insects. 

ANTHISTIRIA ANATIIERA. Hooker, Necs. 
Chooncrin, . . . Hind. | Jyoiishtnati, • . Hind. 

This is one of a genus of grasses of the order 
Panicaccic. It is abundant in parts of tho Salt 
Range, Trans- Indus, and in the outer hills, from 
2300 feet to 8500 feet. Madden mentions that in 


Kamaon its roots are frequently luminous, whence 
it is there callod jyotishmati. — Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

ANTHISTIRIA CILIATA. Linn.f. 

A. Australis, R. Br. | Kangaroo Qraas. 

A grass of south Asia, Australia, and all Africa ; 
its growth should be encouraged by every means. 
It grows abundantly in the Konkans, where it is 
largely converted into hay for horses; A. poly- 
Rtachia, A. hcteroclita, Gioxh., and A. scandenB, 
Koxh., are also made into hay. — Von Mueller; 
Mn.son; Voigt. 

ANTHOCiEPIIALUS CADAMBA. Bth. and 
Hooker. A timber tree of Darjiling Terai, one of 
the Rubiaccse. 

ANTHOGONIUM GRACILE. Wall. One of 
tho Orchiaccre growing in Nepal and the Khassya 
mountains, witli large blood-colourcd flowers. 

ANTHOZOA, a natural order of polype found 
within the tropics. The Corallium rubrum, 
Lam., the red coral of commerce, is obtaineil from 
this order, and the coral is tho axis of tho poly- 
podium. 

ANTHRIBIDiE. Sec Insects. 

ANTillJS OBSCUliUS, A. petrosus, ‘Rock 
Pipit,* of Europe, Siberia, Japan, is replaced in 
the Himalayan re^on by A. cervinus, which is 
likewise found in Europe. A. Pratensis, ‘ Meadow 
Pipit,* is of Europe, North Asia, Japan, Asia 
Minor, AVest India (Gould), Nepal (Hodgson, 
Gray), and Pegu. 

ANTI, Hind. Also Sylic. A necklace mado 
of coloured threads, worn by fakirs. 

ANTIALCIDAS, one of the Greek successors 
to a part of Alcxanrlcr’s kingdom. Aniinlcidos 
succeeded Lysias in tho Paramisus, about B.C. 150, 
also in Nysa, Sec Greeks of Asia. 

ANTIARIS. There are six or seven species 
recognised of this genus of trees, .viz. A. toxi- 
caria, Ja'scL, the genuine upas tree of Java, the 
A. innoxia, Plume, and the A. inacrophylla, It Br, 
A fourth species (ramis foliisquo utrinquo velu- 
tinis) is cultivated in tho Kew Gardens ; the A. 
saccidora, Dalz., of the western coast of peninsular 
India, is a fifth ; the sixth is the A. Zeylanica, 
Thwaite.^, of Ceylon, which, like A. saccidora, 
yields sacks, but this author now refers it to A. 
innoxia, Blume; and a seventh is A.^ Bcnnetti, 
the Ma-nui or Ma-vu-ni,Tagaof the Tonga 
Islands ; all are trees of great height. — No. 53, vol. 
9, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist,; 'Hog's Vegetable King, 
p. 68; O'Sh. p. 282; Thwaite/ PI. Zeyl. p. 263. 

ANTIARIS INNOXIA. Blume. Sack tree. 

Lepuranda saocidom, Nimmo. 

Jagguri, , . . Can. Araya-angely, . Malkal. 

Karwat, ... ,, lUti gas, Hitti, . SiNOH. 

Chandal, . , . Hind. Notavil znaram, . Tam. 

Juzoogri, . . . Mahii. Alii, . . of Animallay. 

A Stately forest tree, not uncommon in the drier 

f arts of Ceylon, indigenous on the west side of 
ndia, in the ravines at Kandalla, and in the 
jungles near Coorg, and very common, and the 
niost gigantic of all the trees in tho Wynad 
jungles. The wood is good, although not much 
used ; but Kurumbar ban or sacks are mode from 
the liber or inner bark by a very simple process. 
A branch is cut, corresponding to the length and 
diameter of the sack wanted. It is soaked a little, 
and then beaten with clubs until the inner bark 
separates from the wood. This done, the sack, 
formed of tho bark, is turned inside out, and pulled 
down until the wood is sawn off, with the exception 
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ANTILOPINyK. 


of a small piece left to form the bottom of the 
sack, and which is carefully left untouched. These 
sacks^ are in general use among the villagers for 
carrying rice, and are sold for about six annas 
each. The Singhalese sew up one end of the bark 
for a sack. — ftoylc's Fib, PL p. 343 ; Afr. M^Ivor^ 
in M. E, J. R, ; Thwnites^ Zeyl. p. 263. 

ANTI ARIS TOXICARIA. Leschen, Upas tree. 

Ipo toxicaria, Per$oon, 

Bins, .... Borneo, j Anchar, Antiar, . Jav. 

A tree of Java, often over 100 feet in height, and 
its juice is one source of the half fabulous Upas 
poison. The poisonous milky sap flows freely 
from the bark when tapped. The Upas antiar 
poison is prepared from it in an earthen vessel ; 
the juice is mixed with the seed of the Capsicum 
frutescens, and various aromatics. The poWn at 
first acts as a purgative and emetic, then as a 
narcotic, causing death by violent fits of tetanic 
convulsions. But its virulence is less than the 
poison of the cobra. The people, however, are 
much impressed with its power. The tree has a 
fine appearance, with bark of a very white colour, 
and the stem is supported at its base by but- 
tresses. In clearing new grounds near the tree, 
the inhabitants do not like to approach it, ns 
they dread the cutaneous eruption which it is 
known to produce when newly cut down. But, 
except when the trunk is extensively wounded, 
or when it is felled, by which a large portion of 
the sap is disengaged, the effluvium of which, 
mixing with the atmosphere, affects the persons 
exposed to it with the ailment just mentioned, 
the tree may be approached and ascended like 
the common trees of the forest. — Horsficld^ p. 63 ; 
Batavian Transactions^ \o\, yii,; Low^s Sarawak ; 
Vegetable Kingdom^ p. 680 ; O'Sh. p. 579 ; Craw- 
/urefs Diet. p. 442. 

ANTICHRIST. The Mahomedans believe in 
Antichrist, whom they term Al-Dajjal. They 
believe that ho is to be slain by Christ, who is to 
re-establish Islam, and this is to be a sign of the 
approach of the last day. 

ANTIDESMA ACIDA. Linn. Poolchi pallam 
of the Tamils. Its acid fruit is eaten by tlic poorer 
]>eoplc. A. lanceolaria is a shrubby plant of 
Chittagong and Ceylon, up to 1600 feet; A. 
montanum, a middle-sized tree, from 3000 to 
6000 feet, in Ceylon. Wight also figures A. 
acuminata, poniculata, tomentosa. — Roxburgh ; 
Ainslie ; Thu\ ; W. Ic. 

ANTIDESMA ALEXITERIA. Linn. 

A. Zcylanicum, La'in. 

Hcen ambilla ga«, . SiNO. 1 Noli tali maram, . Tam. 

A small but very handsome tree, common in 
Ceylon, in the jungles at Coimbatore, and in the 
forests on the Bombay side of India. It affects 
rather the skirts of cultivated land, and never 
reaches a size fit for purposes of carpentry. Its 
leaves are used in decoction in snake-bites. From 
the tough stringy fibres of the bark, the inhabit- 
ants of Travancore make ropes. It has a pleasant- 
tasted, reddish -coloured fruit, said to be prized 
on the Malabar coast for its cooling qualities. — 
Aimlie ; Vendable Kingdom ; Drs. Gibsony Wighty 
and Roxh. iii. p. 758 ; Thw. p. 289. 

ANTIDESMA BUNIAS. Spr. 

A oomptum, Tui. I A. Aloxitcria, L. (partim). 

A. floribunduro, Tut. | Stilngo Bunias, Linn. 

Ariya poriyam, . Malay. I Kara-willa gas, . SiNOH. 
Noh tali, maram, . Tam. | Kabilla ga«, . . „ 


A qnick-groi^ing, middle-sized branchy tree, 
common in Ceylon up to 3000 feet above the sea, 
also on the Coromandel and Malabar sides of the 
Peninsula of India, and found in Assam and in 
Nepal. It attains rather a large size in Assam, 
with a girth of twelve or fourteen inches, but the 
wood, by immersion in water, becomes heavy and 
black as iron. The bark is used for making ropes. 
Its leaves arc acid and diaphoretic, are used as 
decoction in snake-bites, and, when young, are 
boiled with pot herbs, like sorrel, and employed 
in syphilitic cachexia. — Roxh. iii. 768 ; Wight ; 
Useful PL ; Veg. King. p. 683 ; Thw. Zeyl. p. 289. 

ANTIDESMA DIANDRUM. Roxb. 

Stilago ditvndra, Willdc. | Tella-gomoodoo, . Tst. 

This tree grows on the Northern Circar moun- 
tains, in Ceylon, and Travancore ; for various uses^ 
ANTIDESMA PANICULATA. Roxb. 


Khoodi jam, . . Beno. I By-it-zin, . . . Burm. 
Kyct-tha-hon, . . Burm. | Boo-ambilla gas, . Si^gh. 

This is a low, ramous tree, common in Ceylon 
up to 2000 feet above the sea; common in 
Bengal jungles, and found in the Rangoon, Pegu, 
Tounghoo, and Tharawaddy forests. It has a 
light ash-coloured bark. On the same plant are 
notched, round, and pointed leaves. It flowers in 
April and in July, and bears a red, sour fruit, 
resembling the barberry. It furnishes a small 
crooked timber of a close grain, with the wood of a 
red colour, and adapted to cabinetmaking. — Drs. 
Mason y MClcUandy Roxb. iii. p. 770. 

ANTIDESMA PUBESCENS. Roxb. 

Jeriam kottam, Maleal. I Jana palascru, . . Tel. 
Jeram kottam, ,, | Pollari, Pollai, . . ,, 

This small tree is a native of the Northern 
Circars ; its bark is used for making ropes. The 
berries are eaten by the natives. — Roxh. lii. 770. 

ANTIGONUS. Seleucufl Nicator, n.c. 305, 
gained a great victory over Niconor, a lieutenant 
of Antigonus. Seleucus, n.C. 303, crossed the 
Indus to wage war on Chandragupta, but, making 
a hasty peace, he turned on Antigonus, whom ho 
drove into Phrygia, where he was defeated and 
slain, B.c. 301. The name of Antigonus appears 
in the edicts of Asoka on the rock temples. 

ANTILOPINiE, the antelopes, a sub-family of 
the Bovidflo, are classed by Jerdon with the Bush 
antelopes or Tragclaphinro of Blyth, and Desert 
antelopes, as under : — 

Bush Antelopes. 

Portnx pictusy Jerdon, The Nil-Gai. 

Antilope tragocamelu8,Pa^. Trogolaphus hippolaphus, 
DamaliB risia, H. Smithy Ogilby. 

Maravi, .... Can. Ru-i, Mahr. 

Gurayi, Ouriya, . Gond. Manu-p6tu', '. . Tel. 
Roz, Rojh, . . . Hind. 

This is supposed to be the Hippelaphus of 
Aristotle. It is found throughout India, from the 
foot of the Himalaya to the extreme south of 
Mysore. It does not occur in Ceylon, Assam, nor 
in the countries east of Bengal. It frequents thin 
forests and low jungles, associating in small herds 
of seven to twenty. When caught young it is 
easily domesticated. — Jerdon. 

Tetraccros quadricornisy Jerd., 4-homod antelope. 
Antilope ohiokAfa, Hardw. I T. ■triatioomls, Leach. 

A. 8ub-quAdricornutu8,A7/>. | T. iotloz, paooeroUi, Hodge. 


Bhinil, .... BH 1 L.S. Chouka; Chouzingha, H. 

Kurus, . . . Bustau. JangUBakra, . . „ ^ 

Kond guri. . . . Can. Bhokra, Bhirki, . Mahr. , 

Bhirkuru (male), . Oond. Konda-gorl, . . Tel. 

Bhir (female), . ,, 
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Tliroughont- all fndi/i, AVcBteru Pan jab, Sin<l, 
iho Mulnad, aiid the lower hills nnd foresta of the 
Himalayas, but not in (V>ylon nor in the valley 
of the uanj^es, nor the oountrics oast of Bcnf>fai. 
It lives in jun;<ly hills and open forests. It is 
strictly monopitnouB, nnd is always met with sin^^ly 
or in jiairs. It is of n uniform hrijo^ht bay colour. 
Mr. Ell iot says the spurious honis are so small 
as rarely to be met with in adult individuals. They 
arise from bony swellings immediately in front of 
the true boms. They are about two feet high, and 
the colour is various siiades of brown. — Ogilhy ; 
Elliot; Jerdon, 

Desert Antelope. 

Antilnpc hezoartirn, Jerd., Indian Antelope. 

A. Corvioapra, A'fL, Fr.^ Ciiv.^ Hard. 

Alali (male), . . Baori. I Kahoit (black buck). Hind. 


Gandoli (fern.), . ,, IMiandayat, do. Mahu. 

Harin, .... Bkno. liarout (male), . . Nkf. 

Kalttar (male), . . Bkhar. Sa«in (female), . „ 

Baoti (female), , ,, Mriga, .... Sanhk. 

Chigri, .... Can. Irri (male), . . . Tel. 

Common antelope, Eng. Ledi (female)? . . „ 

Indian antelope, . ,, Jinka, .... „ 

Mirga ; Harn (male). Hind. Guria, Goria, . Tllinur. 

Harna ; Hnrnin (fom.), ,, Kala (male), . „ 


The common antelof >0 frequents the plains on 
the cotton soil of India. AVhen they move off to 
avoid some object of which they have doubts, 
they often bound to surprising heights. Their 
swiftness is such that dogs have never, or only 
rarely, it is believed, captured a healthy one, but 
they are often run down by wolves, who drive 
nnd surround them, and the chcetas kill great 
numlicrR of tliem, usually scdccting the bucks. 
About 1838, great herds of very many hundreds, 
with many outlying bucks, were to be met with in 
the Dekhan, but the hunting leopard, the checta, 
and the sportsman have so weeded out the bucks, 
that only small patches of three to twelve are now 
(1871) to be seen, and these all docs, who, without 
the males, easily fall a prey. The bucks are of a 
dark black colour, and the younger bucks are driven 
off by the buck of the herd so soon as they begin to 
turn black, but fierce combats ensue before the 
buck of the herd is selected. The honis are from 
19 to 25 inches long, with 4 or 5 flexures, and up 
to 50 rings or annuli. — Elliot ; Je rdon ; Pers. Ohs. 

Gazella Bennettii^ Jerdon, Goat antelope. 
Antilopo Arabica, Hemp- Antilopo Chriatii, Gray, 
rtcA, Elliot. * A. hazonna, Is. Geoff. 

A. dorcaa, Sundevall, Gazella Bub-gutturosa ? 

Dabi, Zftbi, . . . Arab. Indian gazelle, . Eng. 
Pomi (m.), Chari (f.), Baori. Chikara; kal-punch, Hind. 
Tifika, Budari, , . Can. Kal-sipi, . , , . My\HB. 

Mudari, . , , • ,, Hazenne, . . Malwa. 

Ravine deer, , . Eng. Burudu jinka, . , Tkl. 

The Indian gazelle is not known in Bengal or 
Malabar, but occurs in all other parts, and 
abounds in Hurriana, Rajputana, and Sind, pre- 
ferring the open bare plains, or rocky plains or 
sandhills. It abounds in the Indian Peninsula, in 
the valleys of the sandstone formation, and gene- 
rally among the jungles of the red soil to the east- 
ward of the southern Mahnitta country, in small 
herds of three, five, six, or more, but commonly 
a buck with two does. Mr. Elliot says the gazelle 
of Arabia is found in the islands of the Red Sea, 
particularly in Dhalak and on the western shore 
about Massowa, and all along the Abyssinian coast. 
The gazelle of Hauran and Syria are proliably the 
same. The Dabi is the same as the Hebrew word 
in Deuteronomy xiv. 5, translated the Roe, and is 


the gazelle of the Arabian poets, who say, *Tbo 
eyes of the Dabi are the most l^autiful of all.’ 
I'lic onlinary height is about 2 feet, and its horns 
10 or 11 inches. — Elliot in Mad. J. Lit. and Sc. 

Gazella Dorcas.^ Blyth. 

Antllopc Arabion. I O. Kovella. 

Gazella Cora. | G. Corinmi, H, Smith, 

Has been said to occur in western India, but is 
kuown to be brought from Aden and Muscat. 
Gazella sub-gutturosa^ Jerdon. 

A. DoroM, var. Persica, Jtuppell. 

Persia, Sind? Beluchistan? 

Kemas Ilodgsonii. 

Antilopo HodgBonii, Abel. | Pantholopg Hodgsonii. 

The Chiru of Tibet is a fine antelope, beautiful 
and stately, confined to the Bhot country, Tibet, 
and neighbouring territories, and appears to be 
wholly unknown on the southern face of the 
mountains. — Ogilby. 

Procapra pic ti-cau data ^ Hodgson, is the Ra goa, 
or Goa of Tibet. 

Antilope gutturosay Pallas, of central Asia and 
China. 

Saiga 7'artarica, the Saiga antelope of Eastern 
Europe, Central Asia, and deserts of Tartory. — 
Jerdon. Mammalia. 

ANTIMACHUS. See Greeks. 

ANTIMONY, SULPHURFIT OF. 


lamad, koh’l, . . Arab. 
Tay-lak-youk, , , Bukm. 
Poh-lah, .... Chin. 

Spioa-glaa, . . . DUT. 

Hunna, . DuKH., Pers. 
Ter-Sulpludc of A., Eno. 
Oroy Antimony, . ,, 

Anjan, , , . , Hind. 


Stibium, .... Lat. 
Kinang, .... Malay, 
Antimunia, . . . llus. 

Sauvii-a, .... SanhK. 
Arnana Mai, . . Tam. 

Kohhi, AnjiincleT. ,, 

Nilnnjanam, . . Tkl, 

Anjanam, Katuka, ,, 


This is obtainable in most eastern bazars, and 
i.s used medicinally by native physicians, and by 
Mahomedan men for an eyelid application. But 
ores of iron and manganese and lead are often 
sold as surma. It is obtained in Cornwall, 
Saxony, Spain, Mexico, Siberia, Chin>kiang-fu in 
Cliina, the Eastern Islands, Siam, Pegu, Martaban, 
Amherst, and Beluchistan ? but the best is from 
Sarawak, in Borneo, and from Vizianagrara. 
Ter-sulphide of antimony is said to be found in 
the Salt Range near the Keura salt mine. Vast 
quantities of antimony have been found by Major 
Hay in the Himalayan range of Spiti. A sulphide 
of antimony is found at Jaggateukh Kulu, in the 
Kangra district, and specimens were sent from 
Bajaur, and it has been found near Beyla by 
Major Boyd ; it occurs massive in Beluchistan. 
Mr. O’Riley found it at the sources of the Ataran ; 
and large quantities of the ore have been dug up 
in the neighbourhood of Moulmein. The metal 
was found for the first time in Borneo in 1823, on 
the north-western coast of that island. It existe in 
several places there, but mines of it have been 


worked only in Sarawak. This ore is generally of 
a lead -grey colour, possessing considerable splen- 
dour, and is met with compact, and in rhombic 
prisms of considerable size, and variously modified. 
Butter of antimony is a substance sometimes used 
with sulphate of copper for bronzing barrels, 
the iron decomposing the chloride, and depositing 
a thin film of antimony on its surface. The chief 
alloys of antimony are type metal, consisting of 
4 lead and 1 of antimony j stereotype metal, 6 
lead and 1 antimony, — music-platcs consisting of 
lead, tin, and antimony ; Britannia metal, con- 
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siftting of 100 parte of tin, 8 antimony, 2 of copper, 
and 2 bismuth. Pewter is sometimes formoa of 
12 parts of tin and 1 part antimony. Antimony 
is also used in the preparation of some enamels 
and other vitreous articles, and much employed in 
modern medicine os antimonial powder and tartrate 
of antimony. James's powder is said to consist of 
43 parts of phosphate of lime, and 67 of oxide of 
antunony. — Madras Museum ; O'Sh. ; Dr. Mason's 
Tenasserim; Faulkner; Tomlinson; Madras Fxhib. 
of IS57 ; Jur. Reports of Fxhib. of 1851 and 1857 ; 
London Fxhib. Cat. for 1802 ; Craufurd's Diet. 
p. 13 ; Major Boyd., in Bom. Geo. Trails. 1839, p. 
40, vol. iii. p. 204 ; Capt. Foley in BL As. Tran. 
1830, vol. V. p. 273. 

ANTIMUN^ Malay. Cucumis sativus, Linn. 

ANTIOCH, an ancient town of celebrity, of 
which the. modern village of Antaki is the humble 
representative. Previous to the Macedonian con- 
quest, its name was Kiblath; but, being chosen 
by SeleucuB Nicator, one of Alexander’s generals, 
to bo the seat of his future government, and 
being greatly embellished by him, it received the 
name of Antioch, from respect to his father, 
Antiochus. For several centuries it was the 
residence of the Syro-Macedonian kings, and 
afterwards of the Hornan governors of this pro- 
vince. Vespasian, Titus, and other emperors, 
granted to it very great privileges. It is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and here the disciples of Christ were first called 
Christians. Being repaired by the emperor Jus- 
tinian, A.D. 529, it was called Theopolis, or * the 
City of God,’ on account, it is said, of the inhabit- 
ants being mostly Christians, attracted hither, 
no doubt, by the peculiar liberty they enjoyed in 
the exercise of their religion. This liberty was a 
remnant of the jus civitatam., or ‘ right of citizen- 
ship,’ which Seleucus had given to the Jews (of 
whom the Christians were considered os a sect), 
in common with the Greeks. Their church wiuj 
long governed by illustrious prelates. — Robinson's 
Travels., ii, p. 288. 

ANTIOCflUS waa the name of thirteen rulers 
over parts of Alexander the Great’s conquests. 
Alexander was born n.c. 35G, died 323, and the 
following are the surnames and the ordinarily 
recognised dates of those of his successors bearing 
this name ; — | 

I. Soter, . . B.c. 280 VIII. Grypu«, . B.o. 125 j 

II. Theoa, . . „ 201 IX. Cyziceiiue, ,, 112 

III. Magnus X. Eusehes, . „ 05 

(Acboiug), ,, 223 XI. Epiphenen. 

IV. Epiphanos, „ 175 XII. Dionysius of 

V. Eupator, . ,, 104 Josephus, ,, 88 

VI. Theos, . . „ 144 and 

VII. Sedetes, . „ 137 XIII. Asiaticus, . „ 09 

After the last of these, Syria became a Uoman 
province. Some of the Antiochi merit separate 
notices, from the infiuenco which they exercised 
over N.W. India. Antiochus i., surnamed Soter, 
was a Syrian king. In B.c. 280, Seleucus Nicator 
waa assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, from 
which date, the whole of Asia, from the Indus to 
the Jaxartes, waa under Antiochus Soter, who 
from D.c. 280 to 2G1 reigned undisturbed over the 
same territory, and left it to his son, the second 
Antiochus, surnamed Theoa In the reign of 
Antiochus Theos, a Scythian named Arsaces 
came from the north of the sea of Azof, induced 
the Persians to throw off the Greek yoke, and 
founded the Parthian empire, making Khages his 


capital. Antiochus iii. was surnamed Magnus 
(Aclueus). According to the Greek and Homan 
historians, he invailed India H.c. 20G, and formed 
an alliance with So[)liaga8enc8, the sovereign of 
that country, who, it is now ascertained, waa 
Asoka, or Piyadasi, king of Magadha (grandson 
of Chandragupta), who ascended the throne b.c. 
247. Antiochus the Great, in his march towards 
India, defeated Kuthydemus near Merv, in a 
battle in which Antiochus led tlie united Syrian 
and Parthian armies. Euthydemus was then 
taken into alliance, and he led Antiochus and his 
Syrian army through Bactria, i.e. by the route 
north of the mountains, to the Kabal valley, and 
across the Indus, in D.c. 20G. There Antiochus 
I the Great made peace with Sophagasenes, the 
Asoka of India, and Asoka recorded this, by edicts 
engraved on rocks and pillars, in various parts of 
India in characters exactly resembling those on 
the coins of Agatbocles. That on the Girnarrock 
names Antiako-Yona, Raja. In B.c. 205, Antio- 
chus returned by way of Arachotia. Ho was 
assassinated. The discovery of his name in tw'o of 
the edicts of Asoka, was made by James Prinsep. 
— Bl. As. Trans. 1838, p. 15G ; Hist, of the Fanjab^ 
i. p. 57. See (iroeks of Asia. 

ANTIRRHINUM MAJUS, Linn.fm the Eng- 
lish Snapdragon, which with other species of 
this genus, A. molle, siculum, and orontum, nro 
grown in India as llowering plants. A. orontum 
has a variety known as A. Indicurn. — Jeffrey; 
Voi(ft, 499. 

ANTIS A. Tel. Achy ran thus aspera, L. 

ANT-LION, of India. At the lower part it 
resembles that of a spider, but the head is armed 
with a sharp, strong pair of claws. They exca- 
vate, iu fields, gardens, and roadways, small cup- 
shaped cavities, with exquisitely smooth c<lgcs 
and sides, at the bottom of which they lurk, so 
that any insect approaching near immediately falls 
below to the ambusli, and is seized and destroyed. 
Their excavations are usually cjirried on at night, 
aii<l in the process, though they throw up the 
sand and gravel to a considerable height, the soil 
around their cups is very level. They will throw 
up a particle of sand towards any adl>ering insect, 
N' hich, by moving the mass, brings down the insect 
with it. In Ceylon are four of the tribe, — Pal- 
parius contrarius, r ,• Myrmelon gravis, 

Walker; M. dims. Walker; and M. barbatus, 
Walker. — Tennenfs Nat, Hist. Ceylon^ p, 4. 

ANT-PUTH. Maiik. A screen placed between 
a Mahratta bride and bridegroom in the marriage 
ceremonial. 

ANTS, WHITE. Termites. 

Dowftk, . . . Hayap, Kiiyah, , Malay. 

Aiii-ani, . . . Malay. Shellii, . . . Tam. 

Armi nnai, . . ,, ChecMulu, . . Tkl. 

White ants are species of Termites. They are 
interesting, from the great mounds of earth, seven 
or eight feet high, which they erect. In the open 
fields, the injury to produce which they can occa- 
sion is trifling ; but in gardtms, where, ns w ith 
sugar-cane, tliO crops aro long in the ground, 
much loss is sustained from their attacks. They 
usually work under cover, and erect galleries of 
earth, cemented as they progress. In towns, with 
substantial houses of mortar and beams of wood, 
the loss which they occasion is often very great, 
for they pierce the walls and tunnel the beams 
in every direction. The effective rcm€‘dy is to 
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destroy their cells and dig up their queen, n large 
ahapclesB wliitc mass in the centre of the mound. 

A composition of lime, tar, and soap, in equal 
parts, boiled together and smeared over places 
where white ants appear, is a very effectual bar 
to their further progress. To protect the beams, 
the ends are now usually laid on the wall, and 
the sides left unenclosed, so that the approach 
of these insects can bo detected ; and this open- 
ing also prevents dry-rot. The earth-oils of 
Burma are thought to be effectual preventatives 
to their encroaches. In British Burma and Fort 
Blair, where the majority of buildings are 
wooden structures, the whole of the timber is 
coated with earth-oil, which is laid on warm 
before the timber is put into the building, yearly 
coatings being also laid on prior to the rains. 
Sets of sugar-cane and other substances can be 
protected by steeping them for half an hour in 
a mixture of assafeetida, 8 chittacks ; mustard 
seed, 8 seers ; putrid fish, 4 seers ; bruised butch 
root or monkshood, 2 seers ; with sufficient water 
to mix them into the thickness of curds. But 
the poisonous influence of the butch on vegetable 
life is known, and cannot be recommended where 
the product is to be eaten. Small quantity of 
arsenic, mixed with flour or oatmeal and mois- 
tened with molasses, made into a dough and 
placed near their tumuli, is said to ensure their 
destruction. The wood-oils from the various 
species of Dipterocarpi, applied to wood, prevents, 
it is said, the dry-rot, as also the attacks of white 
ants; and the addition of catechu to the oil 
greatly increases its preservative powers. To 
check their ravages. Captain Man recommends 
that timber be smeared over with a mixture of 
8 of gambier and 12 of dammer oil. Captain 
Fraser advised that from J lb, to 4 lb. of hartal, 
the yellow sulphuret of arsenic, should be mixed 
with the concrete. Sulphate of copper or of 
arsenic mixed with the lime in immediate con- 
tact with timber, offers a ready method of pre- 
serving it from insects. A mixture of arsenic, 
aloes, soap, and dhobis earth has also been re- 
commended. Pound the arsenic and aloes, scrape 
the soap, mix with mud, and boil for an hour in 
a largo pot half -full of water ; when cold, fill up 
with cold water. It is applied as a wash. The 
practice which obtains in Rohilkhand is to char 
the ends of all rafters slightly, and then coat them 
over with coal-tar. 

ANTUMOiiA. Beng. Isora corylifolia. 

ANU, in Hindu legend, one of the sons of 
Yagati, one of the old fathers of mankind. Ann 
was the founder of one of the five great Turanian 
tribes, the Yadu, Turvasa, Druhyu, and Ann. He 
refused to exchange ages with his father. Among 
his descendants were Aiiga, Banga, Kalinga, 
etc. I 

ANU. Sum. Hair of the Arenga saccharifera. 

ANUGA KAYA. Tel. Lagenaria vulgaris. 

ANUGAMANA, in Brahmanism, the perform- 
ance of sati by a woman whose husband has 
died in a distant country ; a sandal, or any article 
of his clothes, may then represent him. It seems 
also to have the name of Anu-Marma. See Saha- 
manana; Sati. 

ANULOMAJA. Sansk. In Hiuduisin, the off- 
spring of two persons of different social position, 
of whom the father is of the superior class in the 
regular succession, as of a Brahman, and the woman 
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of the Kshatriya class ; when tlic order is inverted, 
the progeny is termed Pratilomaja. 

ANUMUI.U. Tel. Lablab vulgarc, AW. 

ANUl’SHAHU, founded in the reign of Jahan- 
gir, is in the Balandshahr district of the N.\Y. 
Provinces, on the west bank of the Ganges. 
About 100,000 Hindu pilgrims visit it on the full 
moon of Kartik. — Imp. Gaz. 

ANUSASANAM, a quinquennial republication, 
ordered by Asoka, of the groat moml maxims 
inculcated in the Buddhist creed, viz. 1. Honour 
to father ; 2. Chanty to kindred and neighbour, 
and to the priesthood (whether Brahmanical or 
Buddhist) ; 3. Humanity to animals ; 4. To 

keep the body in temperance, and (5) the tongue 
from evil speaking. 

ANUVANSA, a Sanskrit list of ancient Indian 
kings. 

ANVULLA. Mahr. Averrboa biliinbi. 

ANWAKI, one of the most famous Persian 
poets. He lived in the 12th century. 

ANWAR-i-SUHAILI, the Persian version of 
the Pancha Tautra, q. v. 

AN\VAR-ud-DIN, nawab of Arcot, with whom 
the British entered into alliances against the 
French, who were in alliance with Muzaffar Jung. 
See Ambur. 

ANYANKA BHIMA, a prince celebrated in 
Orissa, who unfortunately killed a Brahman, and 
he raised numerous temples in expiation. Ho also 
endowed Juggurnath (Yoganatha). 

ANZARUT. Arab., Peus. ^rcocolla. 

AOD. Arab. Aloos-wood or Eagle-wood. The 
eastern nations distinguish several kinds : — 

AchI i-Bahoor, Eagle- wood. 

Aod-i-BaloHsan, Bup[>oiKid to bo the wood of 
lialHamodeiidrou Kafa, Forak. 

Aod-i-Cliini, Cliincso Eaglc-wooit 
Aod-i-lliiidi, liulian ,, 

Aud-i-Kamari, Mountain „ 

Aod is used generally, in India, to designate 
the frankincense of the Boswcllia, the Olib^um 
of the ancients ; but throughout the east, with 
Arabic and Persian suffixes, it is also employed to 
name varieties of Eagle- wood, from the Aquilaria 
agallocha. Lane says Al-Aod is the source of the 
English lute, the French lutli, and Italian liuto. 
Aod-us-Salib, or wood of the cross, is an ornament 
worn by Arab, women. It is a little round slender 
bit of wood, enclosed in a ctiso of gold; supposed by 
Lane to be of Christian origin. — Lane. 

AOHHYA, the modern Oudh. 

AODIYA. Hind. A predatory tribe in the 
Cawnpur and Futtehpur districts. They made 
remote cxcumions at particular seasons, in different 
disguises. — Glossarif. 

AOGRRAH. PusiiT. Rice boiled dry, and 
then mixed with buttermilk and eaten like por- 
ridge. 

AOKHAL. Hind. Land reclaimed from waste 
aod brought under cultivation. 

AOLANIA, a Jat tribe residing in the Pani- 
pat district, following Hinduism, but they claim 
the Arabic appellation of Malik, or king, conferred 
upon them, they affirm, by some ancient prince to 
denote their sovereignty over other Jat tribes. 

AOOS. Hind. Dew. Aons-dhan, autumn rice ; 
a second crop of rice. 

AORNOS. Military colonics of Macedonians 
were established at Alexandria ad Caucosum, 
Arigseum and Bazira, and garrisons at Nysa, Ora, 



AOUL. 


APHIS. 


Maftsnga, Pciicelaotis, and Aonios, a tnonntain sup- 
)) 08 e<l l»y 801110 to bo Mahaban in tho Pir Panjal 
or ^fid-Hinialayan range. General Court says 
tliat opposite Attock is a rock vritb all the peculiari- 
ties described. Quintus Curtius says, on a moun- 
tain that is topped by a castle, attributed to liaja 
llody. Alexander the Great (leaving a corps of 
10,000 infantry and 4000 horse to stand fast), in 
the spring of 1127 B.C., led an army of 120,000 foot 
and 15,0(K) horse, composed of Asiatic mercenaries 
and Greeks, through tho Hindu Kush to Kabal. 
Despatching thence a strong division by the Kabal 
valJov to tlie Indus to prepare a bridge, he 
marched by tho upper road into the Yuzufzai 
country, according to his usual policy of leaving 
no enemy behind him. Driven out of their other 
fastnesses, tho highlanders took refuge in Aomos, 
which was believed in the Greek camp to have 
thrice defied Herakles himself. Winter was at 
hand, or hacl actually come on, but, discovering 
the one ditlicult path which led to the fort at tho 
top, Alexander and Ptolemy, at the head of two 
divisions, each following the other, drove out the 
enemy in four days, by making a mound across a 
brootf and sliallow hollow which separated them 
from the besieged. Leaving all the hill country 
Bubdue<l behind him, the in v^er crossed the Indus, 
probably in March 326 B.c. 

General Cunningham^s chief objections to the 
Mahaban hill as tho representative of Aornos, are 
— 1. It is a vast mountain of comparatively easy 
access, and of wliich no spur presents a very steep 
face towards the Indus. 2. The Mahaban hill is 
not less than 80 miles in circuit, whereas Aornos 
was not more than 200 stadia, or about 22 mile's, 
according to Arrian, or 100 stadia or 11 miles, 
according to Diodorus. 3. Tlic Mahavana hill 
WHS visited by II won Thsang in A.D. 630, and he 
doRci’ibcs it siniplv as a grtmt mountain, which 
<reiive<i its name iroin the Mahavana monastery, 
ill which Ihiddha had dwelt in a former existence 
under the name of Sarvvada Raja. Ho says the 
only other possible positions arc — tho ruined city 
of Tukht-i-Jlahai ; the lofty isolated hill of Kara- 
inar ; the hill of Panjpir ; the ruined fortress of 
Ranigat. Raiiigat is situated on a lofty hill above 
the village of Nogram, which is just 12 miles to the 
8.E. of Razar, and 16 miles to tho N. of Ohind. 
Its position, therefore, is strongly in favour of its 
identification with Aornos. — Cunningham^ Ancient 
Gcofj. of India^ p. 72. 

AOIJL, a Tartar nomade village or camp. 

AP. Hind. A respectful tenn of address to 
Mahotnedans, and Hindus, and Europeans, equi- 
valent to * worship,’ you or thou being never used, 
only such terms as Ap, J anab,Pir-o-Muinhid, Sirkar. 

PA. Tkl. Hauhinia diphylla, liucK 

APAMARGAMUorApamarpa. Sansk. Achy- 
Taiithes nspera, L, 

A PAM E A, daughter of Artabazus the Persian, 
married Seleiicus, who gave her name to three 
towns. Koornah,oneof the three Apamea, is situated 
at tho ]X)iilt of a triangle fonned by the confluence 
of the rivers Euphrat^ and Tigris, and although 
now dwindled into a petty town, it was formerly 
a place of consequence. Koornah is situated on a 
low flat, with apparently a rich soil, and along the 
river are low banks to prevent tho country being 
flooded. At this spot some oriental trailitions 
havc^fixcdtho garden of Eden. — Malcolm's Persia^ 
ii. p. 141. See Koornah. 


APANDA or Astyages, son of Isfendiar, one of 
the Kaiaiiian tlynasty of Persian kings. 

APANG. lir.NG. Achyranthes uspera. 

APAKAJITA. Reno. Clitoria ternatea. Apa- 
rajita, in Hinduism, a form of the goddess Rha- 
wani. The name is doubtless derived from the 
flower of the Clitoria. Aphrodite of tho Greeks 
is supposed by Mr. Paterson to be tho Aparajita 
of the Hindus. See Sacti. 

APA SAHIB, a raja of Nagpur, who was de- 
feated by the Indian army at the battle of Seeta- 
buldee, on the 26th December 1817. His real 
name was Mudaji Bhonsla, and he had succeeded 
to power by strangling Parsaji. Apa Sahib with 
his two chief ministers were finally ordered by 
the Governor-General to be sent to Allahabad, 
but on the night of the 12th~13th May 1818, 
Apa Sahib escaped, and took refuge in Gondwana, 
wnere the people protected him against all offers 
for him to be delivered up. Whilst in Gondwana, 
Chain Shah and other of the Gond chiefs, and many 
parties, to the extent of 20,000 Pindari, Mah- 
rattas, and Arabs, joined him, or acted against 
the British in small parties in the valleys of tho 
Nerbadda, the Tapti, and the Puma rivers ; but a 
large plan of operations was matured by Lieut. - 
Col. J. W. Adams, who in Febmary 1819 pene- 
trated into the mountains from the Nerbadda, took 
Chain Shah prisoner, and Apa Sahib fled ^ 
Asirghur, from which ho again fled to Raujit 
Singh’s protection, and finally to that of the raja 
of Jodhpur, where he died, almost forgotten, in 
1840. See Rhonsla. 

AP AST AM BA, an ancient writer on Hindu 
ritual and law, author of Sutras connected with 
the black Yajur Veda and of a Dharma-Sastra, 
I'hese were translated by G. Rubier. Two recen- 
sions of the Taittiriya Sanhita are ascribed to him 
or his school. — Dowson. 

APASTAMBA, a Hindu ascetic mendicant, 
follower of the doctrines of Patanjali. He is said 
to have retained a posture so iminovcablc, that the 
birds built their nests in his hair. — IVanf iv. p. 30. 

A PATE. See insects. 

APAYATRITA. Sansk. One who has lost 
caste, and cannot therefore inherit. 

APE. 


Kepli, .... Ethiop, 
Kephos, Kepos, . Oil. 
Koph, .... Hkb. 
RundV Hind. 


Kubbi, Kcibi, . . Pers. 
Kaki, .... SlNOH. 
Korangu, . , . TaM. 

Kothi, .... Tkl. 


A|x;b form the sub-family Simianae of the 
family Simiadue or Monkeys, of the natural order 
Primates. Apes are represented in Borneo and 
Sumatra by Simia morio and S. satyrus. The 
ancient Egyptians are said to have worshipped 
monkeys, and some of them in India are still 
reverenced by Hindus. Various kinds of Ape 
seem to have been made known to the Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans, by Bpecimeus brought from 
Africa and India; those known to the llebrews 
pi-obably from India, the Hebrew name Koph being 
almost the same as the Sanskrit Kapi. ~ Harris, 
See Mammalia. 

APHIS, a tribe of insects ; one species of China 
is supposed to produce oak-galls. Aphis coffees, 
the coffee- louso, is found in small communities on 
the young shoots and on tho under side of tho 
leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, but the injuries it 
occasions are iusignificant. Finninger says (p. 43) 
a species of Aphis is the most injurious of all the 
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APHORISMS. 


APOLLODOTUS. 


many insect enemies of the sugar-cane. It usu- 
ally appears after losg-continu^ dry weather, and 
disapnears on a downpour of rain. Moore notices 
A. kaKrasingha and A. pistaceee. See Insects. 

APHORISMS or Sutra are the usual mode 
of instruction followed in the Hindu Vedas, litur- 
gical books whose sacred character Hindus still 
acknowledge. Sutra were adopted in the fourth 
period of the Hindu progress, about b.c. 1000, 
and the ceremonial prescriptions were reduced to 
a more compact form, and to a more precise and 
scientific system. The aphorisms of the Nyaya 
philosophy, of the Mimansa and Yoga, were re- 
printed in Sanskrit and English about the middle 
of the 19th century, by Professor James Ballan- 
tyne of the Benares College . — Max Muller. 

AP H RODISI ACS. Several oriental races eagerly 
search for substances of this nature, and parts of 
fishes, insects, molluscs, and plants have a high 
reputation. With the Cliincse, the gelatinous fins, 
air-bladders of fish, tlie nests of a species of 
swallow, and some molluscs, are greatly esteemed, 
also musk-rate’ tails. 

APIACEyE of Lindley, the Umbollifer'c of 
Jussieu, are the celery tribe of plants. They 
number above 1001) species; upwards of 130 be- 
long to the S. and E. of Asia ; several are used 
medicinally. 

APIS, the sacred bull of Egypt, was chosen by 
the priests of Memphis for its black ami white 
spots; and Mnevis, the sacred bull of Heliopolis, 
hud nearly similar marks. The Jews, in prepar- 
it>g their water of purification, were ordered, in 
Ninn. xix. 2, to kill a rod heifer without a spot. 
Amongst the Egyptians, the solemnities at the 
burial of Apis were entirely Baccliic. The priests 
di<l not wear the nebris or deer skin, but they 
wore the panther skin, and carried lliyrsuH stuveK. 
The sacred bull of the Hindus, Nandi, the vahan 
of Siva, is carved in black stone, seated, looking 
at the lingam. — i. 432. See Sacrifice. 

APIUM CKAVEOLENS. JAnn. Celery. 
Karate, .... Auau. 1 Bhui-jata, , . . Hini>. 

I’his temperate climate plant, acrid and 
poisonous when wild, is mucli cultivnU'd wher- 
ever Europeans settle, and is grown in India 
in the cold weather. Its seeds are sohl Jis iiKMli- 
cine in every teiz«ir of India. Its essential oil, 
dissolved in strong spirit, forms an essence a 
drop of which suHices to tJavour a tureen of soup. 
— 20 ; iJ^Sh. 307 ; Stewart. 

APiUM INVOEUCUATUM. Uoxh. 

Chanoo, Khadooni, JtKNU. | Ajnmd, , . . . Hind. 

Cultivated in gardens in Bengal for the hochI, 
which is used in diet und medicine. Its fruit very 
hot and carminative, good in dyspeiwia, inucii 
use<l in all masalihs. — Roxh. ; Dr. Irvine ; (ySh. 

APJOOEA. Hind. A mixed fabric of cotton 
and silk, made at Dacca. 

APLOTAXIS AURICULATA. J). C. 

Putchuk, . . . Hind. Uplati, .... Hind. 

Kut ; Koot ; Kust-i- KooAtam, . . . 'J'am. 

■hcrcuii ; Kuat-talkh, ,, Supiulduy, . . Malav. 

The root is exported from India to China, where 
it is used as incense. There are two kimls, viz. 
Kust-i-shiriii and Kust-i-talkh. It has Imm u re- 
ferred to Aueklaudia oostus, Fuleonar^ al.'io to 
Cosius arabicus and C. speeiosus. 

APOOV NACEAC, a natural order of trees ami 
shrubs, including nearly 100 genem, with alKiiit 
400 species, about half of which are foutul in the 


S.E. of Asia, Arabia, Ceylon, the Peninsulas of 
India and Malacca, lk*ngal, Nepal, and Java. The 
Apocynacea) abound in a milky juice, with which 
some acrid principle is frequently combind^, 
rendering the whole suspicious and many highly 
dangerous; but the milk of the Hya-hya, or milk- 
tree of Demerara, and of a species of Tal)enia5- 
moiitana, Arnott^ are said to be innocuous. In 
Sumatra, Urceola elastics yields caoutchouc, as A. 
Vahea does in Madagascar ; and bird-lime is pre- 
pared from the Voacanga, as in India, from species 
of Ficus. Ncrium piscidiuin yields a strong fibre, 
etc. Willoughl)cia edulis also yields caoutchouc. 
Several yield good timber, as Wrightia coccinea, 
which for ite lightness and strength is used in 
making palanquins in the south, while in the north 
of India that of W. mollissirna is used by turnera 
Holarrhenii pubescens (koora) yields a light wood, 
and species of Strychnos, some of superior quality. 
The l>ark and seeds of Wrightia antidysenterica 
have long been employed by the Asiatics, and are 
the Tiwaj and lisaan-ul-asafeer of the Arabs. The 
Hindus call it indurjuo, and distinguish the seeds 
by the name of indurjuo shireen (mild) from those 
of Holarrhena antidysenterica and H. pubescens, 
which they call indurjuo talkh (bitter). Icbno- 
earpuH frutescens is sometimes used as a substi- 
tute for sarsaparilla ; and Ophioxylon serpentinum 
has derived its specific name from its employment 
in snake-bites. One of the order furnishes the 
lance wood of Moulmein, a tree found all over the 
provinces. The Karens make bows of it, but 
prefer Cassia fiitula. Mr. Mason says the tree 
belongs to tlie dogbane tribe, aiKl is not at all 
related to Cuntteria virgata, the lance wotkI of 
commerce. The principal genera of tlie E. Indies 
arc 


Allnmanda. 

AtetoniH. 

A|»<>cynurn. 

('lilpicarpum. 

C'sriBBa. 

t^erbera. 

Oercoina. 

Cliilucurpiini. 

Kcfiultium. 

Kcliites. 


KpichyMianthuB. 

iluvligiu. 

J iufarrlioiia. 

IchaociirpUH. 

Kitabalia. 

liCucunotuH. 

MclcxliiiuM. 

Neriuii). 

Ophioxylon. 

riuinicrii. 


Itanwolfia. 

Hojoiia. 

Stryciinos. 

Tabcrnu.'niun 

tana. 

Thevetiii. 

ITrccolu. 

Vinca. 

Willoughbcii 

Wrightia. 


— Ma»(m'x Burma ; Roifle^ Him. Bol.'lll ; Voifjt. 

Al'OCYNUM JUVENTUS, Smith, the llo- 
shau-wu of the Chinese, grows in 8u-chau-fu, 
Kang-su, Kwang-tung, and Kwang-si. Its root 
is believed by the (Jhinese to prolong life, and it 
is U84*d internally medicinally. — Smith. 

ATOEIJ) of tlnr Creeks is the analogue of the 
Hindu Krishna, whose favourite place of resort 
was a tnict of coniiiry around Agra, and priii- 
eijuvlly the ])huns of Mutti'a, where Krishna and 
the nine Copia, evidently the nine Muses, usu- 
ally sj»ei»t the night in dancing. Krishna, Hindus 
Hay, slew the Niigu snake ; and the Apollo of the 
Creeks was sunmimMl Nomios, or the pastoral, and 
Oj^ifer in Ilaly, who f<‘«l the herdw of Admetus, and 
slew the 8er|M‘nt I'ython. The Apollo of EdeMsii 
also was ciUled MonimoH. He was itlentiejd at 
Babylon with the rhaiii« ian goil KHinuii. KiiHhiia 
and his Copia ai<‘ lepreHenUul os well in tlitir 
cliarHcters of Apollo ami the Muses, as in tliose 
of the sun and the [)laneU in harmonious inuve- 
im'iitH round him -( 'oleman. 

AROLEOiXjrilS. Of the Creek successors to 
Eueiiitiiles, AjHiilodutus and Motiander alone are 
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APOLLONIUS. 


APSARAS 


nienlionctl by cliissiciil authorities. Apollodotus 
I’uleil in Pat;ilo!U', Syrastrene, aiwl Laib^* about 
1 05. Acf'ordinf^ to Colonel ^I'od, tlio Yavan, 
oi* Greek princes, who appareiitly continuetl to 
rule witliin the Indus afCn- the CliriKtian era, were 
either the remains of the Ractriaii dynasty, or t!»e 
iiidej)eJident kinp^doin of Dcim trina or A]»olIodotns, 
who ruled in the Panjab, havin'^ jus their eapitJil 
S;l^^'da, changed by Demetrius to Kuthynuslia. 
Payer says, in his Hist. Rej?. Pact. p. 84, that, 
aceordinf^ to Claudius Ptolemy, there was a town 
within the llydaspes, yet nearer the Indus, called 
Sa^rala, also Euthyinedia ; but he sc^arcely doubts 
tliJit Demetrius cJillcd it Euthydeniia from his 
father, after his deiith and that of Mciumder. 
Sa^ila is conjectured by Colonel Tod to be the 
Sjilbhanpoora of the Yadu race when driven from 
Zabiilisthan, and ho supposes that tlie \ u-chi or 
Yu-ti, who were fixed there from Central Asia 
in the fifth century, and if so early Jxa the second 
century, when Ptolemy wrote, may have orifjinated 
the chunpfo to Y uti*media, the ‘ Central Yiiti.’ Nu- 
merous medals, chiefly found within the probable 
limits of the Greek kingdom of 8;i^^Jila, either be- 
long to these princes or the Parthian kinjj^ of Mina- 
frara on the Indus. The le'.remls are in (ireek on 
one side, and in the Sassanian chara(;ter on the re- 
verse. Tlie names of Apollodotus and Menander 
have been deciphered, and the titles of ‘ Great 
Kin^',’ ‘Saviour,’ and other epithets adopted by 
th(‘ Arsacidae, are perfectly le^dble. The devices, 
howeviT, rcisemble the Parthian. Thrse Greeks 
and J^arthions must have j^nidually merj^cd into 
the Hindu population. — Tod's Jlujasihan^ i. p. 255. 
See Greeks or Asia; Kabal. 

APOLLONIUS of Tyjina, lived about A.r>. 50. 
It is related in his Indian travels tluit Phraotea, 
who ruled over the kin^^doin which PoruKhad 
swayed, sj>oke Greek, and wjus versed in all the 
literature; and philosophy of Greece. In hi.s lif(‘ 
by Pliilostratus, he is stated to have visited the 
Prahinans on the hills north of Sri-ua^ara, now 
called Triloci Narayuna, near the Kedara Gan^^^i. 
'I'heir chi(‘f, Jarchius, sbitcd that Ethiopiaius had 
resided here under a ruler, (ja>i!L,^*s, and thjit 
they mi^rivted to E^rypt. Do\d»t.H <*Kist jis to Apol- 
lonius liJivin^ visikNl India, or Ethiopia, or liabylon. 

APONOGETON MONOSTAfdl YON. W'd/de. 

Garna Kalanga, . (Un. Koti Kalangu, . , Tam. 

I’hechoo, . . . Ill NO. Ketti (Jadda? . . Tki.. 

Kukungi, . . ISanhk. Numa Daiiipa, . . ,, 

A perennial aqujitic }>lant of tie; INminsula of 
India, growing in shallow sUnuliug water and the 
beds of tanks, flowering during the rainy sea.son. 
The natives are very fond of the snuill tuberous 
roots JUS an article of <liet. Several H])eeieH grow 
in still, sw(‘ct watery plac(‘S of India. Itoxburgli, 
ii. 211, mentions A. echinatum, A. mieroj>hyllum, 
growing in the Bliutan nionntiins, A. unduiatum 
in Ht'ngjd. A. crispus, Thuiih.^ of India and N.S. 
Wales, lias tuberous roots, small but .starehy, an<l 
of excellent taste. — Von Mueller; Aiuslic ; Jlojr- 
hurifh ; Afadr. Ex. Jur. Hep. ; Useful Elants. 
APOKOSA LINDI.EYAN A. \Vi(jht. 

Scu;pa Lindleyana, IK. Jc. 

Sulla, Surroli, . . Can. | Kabella, . . . SiN(;n. 

I'his tree is abundant throughout Coorg and the 
AVynad, np to 4000 feet elevation; is met with 
throughout the Madras westu n forests, in Bombay, 
also in, Ceylon, up to 2000 feet ; an<l it is also 
found in Sikkim. The wood is in use for building 


and other purposes. A. acuininati, fnsiformis, lati- 
fnlia, and lanoeolatu, are small trees of Ceylon. — 
TIttrinh s, p. 2SS ; ik ddt)uu\ 7'7. yiflu. p. 280. 

APOS'l'liE is a term somctiim s applied in 
European literature to Mahome«l, hut his followers 
omy recognise tlie appcdlations ol Paighambar and 
Ras.sul Allah, the Me8fiengi;r of God. 

APPA. Ta.m. Ajuipa, Tkl. Unleavened cakes 
of rice flour and cocoa-nut milk, called Hojipers. 

APPA. Tkl. 7»ppan, Tam. ; Apa, Mahil A 
term of respectful address, a father, as Itangappa ; 
Govitnl Apa. A]>pa in Tuluva means mother. 

APPIdi. Mllkal. Preinna integrifolia, /luxft. 

API'ER, one of three celebrated votaries of 
Sivji, who coiupcjsed a portion of the poem Deva- 
rain, winch forms part of the Tamil Veda. 

API»LACAJtAM. Tam. liarilla. 

APi^liE is a term apjdicd, in India, to the 
fruits of several plants, — Cashew apple. Custard 
apple, Love apple, Pine apple, Rose apple, Greater 
wood a|>})le, Lesser wood ai)ple, the apple proper, 
Pyru.s malus. The aj»ple.s of Colomon’s Song aro 
the qiiineoH or tin; Cytlonia vulgaris. The apple- 
tree of Australia is the Angophoni lanceolata. 

4'hc commou jq)j>le, Pyrus malus. 

Tufluh, . . . Auab. Seh, Seo, . Hind., pRnH. 

Pill Kwc’i, . . (Jhin. Porno, It. 

Hwa-hung, , Malus, Lat. 

l‘oinme, . . . Fr. Seba, . Perh., Sanhk. 

Midca, .... Gr. Maiizana, .... SP. 

This is Mjituralized in several parts of India. 
In China, it is culti"at<;d in Hoinin, Peh-chih-li, 
Hup-eh, Shun-teh-fu, and llo-kien-fu. 

APIMX’OVAY. Tam. Bryonia rostrata. 

AlMMtOVERS, in India, are criminals who 
have lK‘en tried and convicted as hitving be- 
longed to a band of Thug murderers or Dimoits, 
hut who, having made a full confession of their 
crimes (in some individual cases amounting to tho 
murders of as many as eighty persons), and having 
(h nouiiccil their associates, have received a con- 
ditioLJil panion. 

A PRANG, also Kangbharat, Dain-ul-akwayn, 
and Ilira-dakhan, a gum resin, a beautiful kind 
of kino, brought to Ajmir from Bombay; con- 
sidered very astringent. It is given in intestinal 
haunorrhages, and is also used in enamelling on 
gold ; four tola one rupee;. — frvine^ Ajmir, p. 120. 

Al’RICOT, IVaims Armeniaca. 
liaikuk, . . . Arab. Ohir, .... IIimal. 

Rukur Kohani, PoKliAU. Khubnn?, . . . lllNO. 

Kin hang, Hang jin, Chin, Moliaca, Alhicocca, It. 
llwaiig-niei, . . ,, Mi8h-ini8h,Zard-Alu,PKUM. 

ALricot, . . . Fr, liadam Kohi, . ,, 

(.^unarij, Chulu, . IIimal. Albaricoquo, . Sr. 

In India the tree has been naturalized. Tlio 
fruit is greatly esteemed in Persia, Syria, Arabia, 
Afglianistiin, etc. Moorcroft mentions ten varieties 
grown in Ladakh, all of them raised from seed, 
except one, w'hich la budded. The stones are sold 
as ‘ Sari ’ in the Himahiya, and called also ‘ Maghz 
khuhani.’ Apric(>t oil ( Jtaughan-i-khubani), of tho 
finest kind, is made by exjiresaiou from the kernels. 
It is clear, of a pale yellow colour, and smells 
strongly of hydrocyanic acid, of which it contains 
usually about 4 per cent. I'liis is a hill product 
near Simla, and near Kanawar, as also near Kangra. 
— Eoui Ws I/tuifllutok, vol. i. p. 422 ; Dr.lloylt; 
liirdu iHul, p. 154; Moorcroft ; Eartrin, Vnr., etc. 

Al*SAltAS. Sansk. In Hindu mythology, 
nymphs of Swarga, the eelestiid court of Indra, 
celestial dancers, celehrjded for their lM*auty. 
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Amongst them is Rctnbha, the popular Veuua of 
the liioduSf and some others arc aescribod to be 
of inconceivable loveliness. They symbolize the 
floating clouds of the upper sky, or personifica- 
tions of the vapours extracted by the sun. In 
Indra's court they are forty-four in number, — 
thirty-four worldly and ten divine, — and arranged 
in fourteen gana or bands. They are the ^pes 
of the swan maidens of German folk-lore. They 
answer also to the Pari of the ancient Persians, 
and the damsels called in the Koran, Hur-ul- 
ayun, the antelope-eyed Huri. Sir AVilliam 
Jones thus describes them in Swarga : — 

* Now, while each ardent Ginnara persuades 
The soft-eyed Apsara to break the dance, 

And lends her loth, yet with love-beaming glance, 

To banks of marjoram and champac shades, 

Celestial genii towVd their king advance. 

So call'd by men, in heav'n Gandharvas named.* 
According to Kshatriya belief, Kshatriya war- 
riors slain in battle are transported to Indra^s 
heaven by these Apsarases. Manu, vii. 89, says, 

‘ Those rulers of the earth, who, desirous of de- 
fending each other, exert their utmost strength 
in battle, without ever averting their faces, ascend 
after death directly to heaven.* And in Book 
ii. 19 of the Nala, Indra says, ‘ Why are no 
warriors slain now-a-days, that I see none arriving 
in heaven to honour as iny guests?’ — Coleman^ 
Hind. Afijth. ; Sir William Jones^ Hymn to India^ 
vol. xiii. pp. 270 and 273 ; Williams' Story of 
Ntdns p. 140. 

APTA. Mahil Bauhinia parviflora, B. race- 
inosa. 

A PTKRA. Example, fleas and lice. See Insects. 
APTIMUN, Hind. Also Amr-Bcl. A yellow - 
coloured juirasite creeper, often seen on babul trees 
all over India. The entire plant is used in native 
medicine, in * inunj,’ or inuzil, a diluent form of 
inctlicine, employed preparatory to giving a purge. 
The Aptimuii Wilayti is an extract of the Apti- 
inun plant from Bombay, and used in the same 
way as the plant. — Irvine^ Ajmu\ p. 125. { 

AQUA MARINE. 


Seiiin, .... Buum. Patea k.allu, . . Tam. 
Zaiiiarrud, . . Pkus. 


Tliis is found in the south of India, where it is 
clasKcd ns an inferior emerald, Chrysoberyl is 
found among the Tora hills near liajmahal, on 
the Bunas, in irregular rolled pieces, small, and 
of a light green colour. These stones are sold as 
emeralds by the natives under tlie name of punna ; 
but the native dealers are aware that they are 
softer than the real emerald of India, which is 
generally green -coloured corundum. The oriental 
emerald is often seen in Burma, but beryl and 
emeralds are brought from the north of Avn. 

AQUEDUCTS, in S.E. Asia, are chiefly known 
as underground tunnellings, designated throughout 
Persia, Beluchistan, and Indians Kanat and Kai-ez. 

AQUILAKIA AGALLOCUA. R. Alocs-wood. 
Ycllanjiij, . . . Auau. Agur, .... Hino. 

Ayiduogi, Ayulugin, . „ Ayal-urchi, . , Peks. 

Ak-yau BuuM. Agallochum, . . Lat. 

Ugoor or Ag'r, . Benj. Kolamba, , . BIalay. 
Eaglo wood, . . Enu. Kaya galiru, . . ,, 

Galambac, ... „ Agaru, . . . Sansk. 

Boil d'Aiglc, . . . Fr. Kriibna agaru, . Tel. 

A'g’r, .... Hind. 

This is an immense tree, a native of the 
mountainous tracts E. and S.E. fi'om Silhet, in 
lat. 24 * and 25*^ N. Roxburgh mentioned that 
the real Galambac or Agallochum of the ancients 


is furnished from this tree ; and though, in his 
time, small quantities of the fragrant resinous 
wood were imported from the eastward, the 
imported articles were always considered inferior 
to that from Silhet. Dr. Mason also is of opinion 
that the A. agallocha produces the fragrant lign- 
aloes, or wo<^-aloeB, which is offered for sale in 
all the bazars on the Tenasserim coast, and is 
the produce of a tree that grows on the Mergui 
islands. It is imported into Mergui by the Selung 
race, who, as they profit from uie trade, endea- 
vour to keep all iu ignorance of the tree from 
which they obtain it. The Hebrew and Greek 
names are ^ derived from the Indian name of the 
tree, agil, Sanskrit agaru and aguru.* The chief 
consumption of aloe-wood is in Siam and China, 
where it is burned in the temples. It was used 
in Napoleon’s imperial palaces as incense. The 
wood is heavy, yellowish - white, shaded with 
green ; fibrous, spongy, and resinous ; its taste 
aromatic, its odour in combustion ve^ agreeable. 
— O' Shaughnessy ; Mason ; Malcom's Tr, L p. 191 ; 
Royle's IlL Ind. Bot. 172 ; Roxh. ; Voigt ; Vege- 
table Kingdom ; Mad. Ex. Jur. Reports. S^ Aod, 

AQUILARIA MALACCENSIS. Lam. 

A. ovata of Botauiiti. | Bob d’Aiglo of BiaUcoa. 

This tree is a native of Malacca, China ? and 
Ceylon ? It has a whitish timber. Itoxbuigh 
seems inclined to regard this as identical with 
A. agallochum of Silhet, but others recognise it os 
a separate species. — Roxb. ii. 422 ; Voigt^ 306 ; 
Veg. Kingdom^ 629. 

AQUILARIA SECUNDARIA ? Tliis trcc has 
a white aud inodorous timber, but when diseased, 
it secretes a resinous matter said to be the true 
Eagle- wood. 

AQUILARIA SINENSIS. Spreng. 

Ophiospennum Sinenie, J^urciro. 

Pa-mou, . . . Chin, j Pah -muh -yang, . Ohik. 

A tree of China. — Voigt. 

AQUILEGIA. In India, several spedcs are 
known ns orimmentAl flowcriug plants. Their 
name, literally, the Water Gatherer, is because 
the leaves collect water in their hollow. — IJ. f. it 
T. p. 44 ; Veg. King. p. 18 ; Voigt ; Riddell. 

AQUILINiE, a sub- family of the family Fol- 
couidoc, comprising the True Eagles, the Kite 
Eagles, the Hawk Eagles, the Serpent Eagles, 
Fishing Eagles, as under : — 

1. True Eagles. 

Aquila chrysactosj Linn., The Golden Eagle. 
Fulco chrytmetoB, Linn.^ OotUd, Blyth^ Uor^f. 

,, nigor, (Jmclin. 

„ mclunonutui, Lath. 

Aquila tlapluL'iiia, Hodgson. 

„ nobilis, Pallas. 

Burkut, . . . Tartar. | Bear coote of Atklnion. 

It inhabits the greater part of northern and 
central Europe, Asia, America, and has been 
found in the Himalaya. In Central Asia, ii is 
trained by the Kirghis and other nomades to kill 
antelopes, foxes, wolves. 

Aquila imperialism Bcchst., Imperial Eagle. 

Falco imperialti, Bechstemm Oouid, Blythe Jerdon. 

Aquila mo^lnik, Omelin, 

„ heliaca, Sav. 

„ bifasciata, Oray and Hardw., SykeSm Jerd. 

,, Nepalenaia, Hodgson, 

„ cbryiaetos, Jerdon. 

Frui, Beno. I Jumiz, Jumbis, • HnflX 

The imperial eagle ranges in the south of 
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Europe, North Africa, West and North Asia ; it 
iulmbits the Himalaya, is not uncommon in central 
India and on the table-land of India, but is rare 
in the Dekhan. 

Aquila nmvia^ Gmcl., The Spotted Eagle. 
Falco nfleHa, Onul.^ Blyth^ Horsf,^ Gould, 

Aquila melanaetus, Sav, 

„ olanga, Pallas, 

„ vittata, 

Bukayari Jiyadha, . Beno. I Kal>janga, . . . Hind. 
Black kite, . . . Enq. | Nella-gedha, . . . Tel. 

It is found in the south and west of Europe, 
North Africa, and West Asia, and throughout 
India, especially in the neighbourhood of cultiva- 
tion, tanks, marshes, and paddy fields, and common 
in the Sunderbuns. 

Aquila fulvesccns^ Gray, The Tawny Eagle. 
Aquila punctata, Gray and Hardto, 
tt fuaca, ,, ,, 

,, vindiana, Franklin^ Jei'don, 


,, iiwviuiuva, Jivraj, 

Wokhab, .... Hind. Salwa, Tel. 

Ali, Tam. Dholwa of the Waoui. 

Alawa, .... Tel. Bursawulof the Ykrkala. 


It is found throughout the greater part of India, 
cxcc[)t in the more moist and wooded portions, 
but is unknown in Bengal and the Malabar coast, 
and docs not extend into the Indo-Chinese 
countries. It is a very noisy, shrill -screaming 
bird. It builds on high trees. 

Aquila hastatQy Leas., The Long-legged Eagle. 
SpiKaetuH punctatus, del'd. | Lemnactua unicolor, lilyih. 
Jiyiula, Gutiinar, Hind. | Puhuri Tiaa, . . . Hind. 

A small, handsome eagle of Bengal and the 
south of India. 

Aquila pennata^ Gmel., The Dwarf Eagle, 
Aquila ininuta, Brckm. | Si)izaotuR milnuidoB, Jerd. 

Jiutaquila Btrojihiuta, Jlodys, 

Garden eagle, . . Eno. Gilhri rimr, . . . Hind. 

Field kite, ... ,, ruuju Pnindu, , . Tam. 

Baghuti Juiiiiz, . Hind. Oodatal gedda, . . Tel. 

Tliis eagle is found in the south of Europe, North 
Africa, West Asia, and throughout India, fre- 
(pientiiig groves of trees, gardens, and cultivated 
land. The crows readily distinguish it, and pui-sue 
it clainoruusly, 

2. Kite Eagles, viz. 

Naqtus ^f(llaicll^iisJ Reinwanlt, The Black Eagle. 
¥n\co, Jlcinw.t Blyth, Jcnl, I IleteropuR, Hodys.t Horsf. 
Aquilik pcriiigcr, Hodys. | Nisaetus ovivoruB, JeM. 
Ileiigong, . . . . Bhot. I Adavi nalla Gedda, Tkl. 

Likmung Bong, . Lei*. | 

It occurs in the hilly and jungly districts of 
India, in Malabar, Wynad, Western Ghats, Neil- 
gherrics, Central India, and Himalaya. 

3. Hawk Eagles, viz. 

Nisaetus Bonclli^ Teinm., Crestless Hawk Eagle. 
Falco, Tcmm. Aq. intermedia, BoncUi, 

Aquila, liorsf. Nis. grandis, Hodys. 

EutolmaetuB, Blyth, N. niveua, Ja'd, 

Peacock killer, . . Eno. Riijali, .... Tam. 
Huro do., . . „ Kundoli salawa, • Tkl. 
Muhr-angab, . .Hind. 

This magnificent eagle is found throughout India 
in hilly and jungly districts. 

Limnactus niveu.% Temm. 

Fulco limnactus, Viyors^ Hotsf.y Blyth, 
Nisaotus {talliduB, Hinlys. 

The Sadal of Bengal has been found in 
tract between the Himalaya and Calcutta. 


Limnaetus cristatellusy Tcmm., Crested Hawk Eagle. 
AfL Elliotti, Jerd. I F. ciirhatua, Gmel. 

Falco Lathami, Tickell. | 

Shah Bai, . . . Hind, j Jutu Bhairi, . , . Tel. 

Found throughout central and southern India, 
Bengal, East and West Ghats, and Himalaya. 
Limnactus NcpalcnsiSy Hodg., Spotted Hawk Eagle. 
Nisaetus Ncpalonsia, var. ciiatata, Hodys.. Blyth. 

N. pulchor, Hodys. 

Falco orientalis, Tt mm, and Schlepel, 

Reijore, .... Bhot. 1 Kanzha, . . Chil., Lep. 

This splendid hawk eagle has been found in 
the Himalaya, Darjiling, the Khassya hills, and 
Ceylon. 

Limnactus Kienicriiy De Sparre. 

Astur, De Sparrty Blythy Hor^f. 

SpisaetuB alboguloxis, Tickell. 

This beautiful rufous-b«llied hawk oagic has 
been found in the Himalaya, Darjiling, and Central 
India. Another species is L. Caiigatus, Ilorsjicld. 

4. Sekpent Eagles. 

Circaetus GallicuSy Gm., Common Serpent Eagle. 

O. brachydactyluB, Meyer y SykeSy Jerd. 

Falco, QmeL, Gould, Blythy Horsf. 

Sap mail, .... Bkno. Pamula-godda, . . Tel. 
Mid-patar, . . . Can. Itawul of tlio Waqri, 
8ain»-inur, . . , Hind. Kondatole of Yerkala, 
Parnbu pmfulu, . 1 am. 

Found all over India, generally in open plains. 
Its chief food is snakes, guanas, and lizards, but it 
eats also crabs, rats, weak birds, frogs, centipedes, 
and large inserts. They have been caught on the 
ground with their claws on the snake's head, its 
body coiled round the bird’s wings. 

SpHornis chccluy Gray, Crested Serpent Eagle. 
Falco, Dttudiny Blythy Horsf. 

yy albiduB, Cuv.y Tcmm, 

Circaetus undulatua, Jerd. 

yy NcpaleiiBig, Hintys. 

Buteo bacha, Franklin, A’yXcB. 

B. mulaiiotuB, Jerd. 

Tilai haj, Sab cheer, Bkni;. Botta Gonda, , . OoNDl. 
Furj Bttj, .... IfiND. Mumyala, . . . Maiiil 

Gooiu, Can. Naliapamula gedda, Tkl. 

It is found all over India, in jungly districts ; 
also in Assam and Burma. It lives on snakes, 
lizards, frogs, and large insects ; it has a xdaintive, 
wild cry. 

Spilornis hacha, Daudin, the F. bido, Horsf, ^ 
inhabits Java and Sumatra. 

Spilornis spiloyastery Blaine, India and Ceylon. 
Spilornis holvspilusy Vigors, inhabits the rhilip- 
pincs. 

5. Sea Eagles or Fishing Eagles. 
Pandion haliictus, Linn., The Osprey. 

P. I adieus, Hodys. | P. diivialis, Sav. 

Mach moral, Bala, . Bkno. Macharang, . .Nepal. 
Mach manga, . . Hind. Vcrali, addi pong, Tam. 

Muchariya, ... „ Korainin gcdtla, . Tel. 

I’antiang, . . . Lkp. Hegguli of the Ykrkala. 

The fifth-hawk of Eurojie, Aeia, and Africa, is 
npread nil over India ; it is frequently robbed of 
its prey by the Holiaituslcucogaster. 

Poliosetus ichthyoctuSy Horsf., AVhitc- tailed Eagle. 
Falco, Horsf. y Blyth, Hal. plumbous, Hodys. 

Pandion, Horsf, Ichthywtus bicolor. Gray, 

llaliaotuB, Jerd. „ Hor«fleldi, Hodys, 

Pandion linoatus, Jerd. ,, lucariiu, Hodys, 

Mach moi-ol, . . . Bkno. | Madhuya, . . . HlND. 
the It is spread over most of India, Saugor, Bengal, 
Burma, and ali the Malay countries. Its chief 
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iood is fish, but it carries off birds, as teal and 
ducks. 

Poliniv-tuSy sp, 

Pontaetus huniilis, Temm. | Ichthywitua nanus, Blyth. 

A native of Malacca and the islands. 

IfalmtuR fuhnventer^ Vicllot, King-tailed Sea Engle. 
Falco Macei, Ttmm. 

Haliobtus Macei, Blyth, Jlorsf. 

,, albifKis, J/od<js. 

,, lanceolatus, Hoilga. 

,, unicolor, (Jray, Ilardw. 

Bala koral, . . . Bkno. Macha rang, . . . Hind. 

Machkoral, ... ,, Koknii, Ugus, . » Kol. 

Machmanga, . . HfND. 

This fine fish eagle is abundant in Bengal, and 
found in all the north of India, ascending the 
Ganges and the Indus rivers. It lives on fish, 
but eats also snakes, turtle, etc. 

IBtlimtus hnrofjdstct', Gin., Grcy-backed Sea Eagle. 

lUagniH leucogjister, filyth. 

Fill CO blagrus, Daudin, Jtvd. 

,, iliinidiatua, BajHcs, Gould. 

,, niaritinius, Giuel, 

Icbthyictus cultrungia, Blyth, 

Kobassa, Samp mar, Hind. | Ala, . . . Tam., Tkl. 

Found all over India, Burma, Archipelago, but 
rliiidly on the coasts, and up sonic of the large 
rivers; lives on sea-.snakes, fish, rats, crabs. It 
halutually robs the osprey . — JerdoUy Birds, i. pp. 
(I I, HI. 

AK. Tam. A river ; a common postfix in 
Tamil countries, as Kal-ar, Ady-ar, etc. Ar, a 
river, is early Scythic or Kushite Babylonian, and 
the word is found in the Ar-Malchar of Pliny and 
the Ar-Macalca of Abydenus, Utuis used to desig- 
nate the Nalir-Malcha, or royal river of authors. 
— Hand. i. 2. 

AK, an ancient word entering very extensively 
into tlie language of the Indo-Germanic races, 
ainl 8U{)]»osed to lie tin; source of the t(Tm Aryan. 
It seems to be connected with tin; original term 
for one of the first of avocations, namely, plough- 
ing and the plough. In the western hemisphere, 
the answer will be remembered which wa.s said 
by the Delphic oracle to My.son, when Anacharsis 
inquired who was the wisest man in Greece : ‘ He 
who is now ploughing his fields.’ Into the Indo- 
Germanic languages the word has been adopted 
ill various ways connected with the earth, the 
fields, ploughing, and field implements. The 
root ar means to yilough, to open the soil ; and 
from it we have the Latin ar-are, the Greek 
ar-oun, the Irish ar, the Lithuanian ar-ti, the 
Kussian ora-ti, the Gothic ar jan, tlic Anglo- 
iSaxon er-jan, the modern English to ear. Shak- 
sperc says (Richard ii. iii. 2), ‘To ear the land 
that has some hope to grow.’ From this we have 
the name of the plough, or the instrument of 
earing — in I^atin, ara-trum ; in’ Greek, aro-tron ; 
in Bolieinian, oradto : in Lithuanian, arklas; in 
Cornish, aradar; in Welsh, arad ; in Old Norse, | 
ardhr. In Old Norse, however, ardhr, meaning 
originally the plough, came to mean earnings or 
wealth, the plough being, in early times, the 
most essential possession of the peasant ; in the 
same manner as the Latin name for money. The 
act of ploughing ia called aratio in Latin, arosis in 
Greek; and Max Muller believes that aroma, in the 
sense of perfume, had the same origin, for what 
is sweeter or more aromatic than the smell of 
a ploughed field ? A more primitive formation 
of the root ar seems to be the Greek era, earth ; 


the Sanskrit ira ; the Old High-German ero ; the 
Irish ire, irioun. It meant originally the ploughed 
land. Besides, the simjde ar in Old Norse mcang 
ploughing and labour, and the Old High-Gerinan 
art has likewise the sense of ploughing. Apoupcc 
and nrviim, a field, would certainly have to be 
referred to the root ar, to plough. The English 
wonl plough, the Slavonic ploug, has been identi- 
fied with the Sanskrit plava, ship, and with the 
Greek ploion, ship. — Muller's J^ectures, p. 242 ; 
Taylors Beiv/.v tmd Places; Muller s Chips, 1864. 

AHA. Scythic. A mountain. The word is not 
to he found in any Sanskrit dictionary with this 
signification, yet it appears to be a primitive root 
possessing such meaning, as we have Ar-budha, 
hill of Buddha; Aravalli, hill of strength; Ara- 
vindha, hill of limit. 

AltABIA, in the S.W. of the continent of Asia, 
is about MtiO miles long and 1200 miles broad. 
The ancient Greek and Roman geographers divided 
Arabia into A. Felix, A. Petra;a, and A. Deserta. 
The first nearly corresponds to the modern Yemen, 
but included Mahrah and Hadramant ; the second, 
the modern Hejaz ; the third extending N.F]. from 
A. F\dix as far as the Euphrates. Some oriental 
! authors, however, have included the whole pen- 
insula under Yemen and Hejaz; while others, 
into Yemen and Hejaz, Nejd, the Tehama and 
Yemana. Iladramaut, Mahrah, Shehr, and Oman 
have also been reckoned independent provinces 
by some, while others include them in the two 
great divisions, Yemen and Hejaz. It is also known 
to the people as the Balad-ul- Arab and Jazira-ul- 
Arab. It has a central table-land surrounded by 
a de.Hi'it ring, sandy to the south, west, and east, 
and stony to the north. This outlying circle is in 
its turn girt by aline of mountains, low and sterile 
mostly, but in Yemen and Oman of considerable 
height, bre adth, and fertility ; while, licyond these, 
a narrow rim of coast is bordered by the sea. The 
middle tahle-laml occu})ie8 half the peninsula, and 
the whole of Arabia is about two-thirds cultivated 
or cultivable, the remaining thinl being irreclaim- 
able desert. All the western j)artR of the Arabian 
peninsula, from Suez to Aden, including Pales- 
tine, the Hejaz, Mecca, and Yemim, aic often 
Bjioken of as numinally snlqect to the Othornan 
Empire; hut at Mr. Palgraves visit, the more 
northerly jiarts, from lat. 20^^ to 32'^ N. inU) the 
Syrian desert, and eastwards to the Euphrates, 
were subject to the king of Siiaminar, the more im- 
fiortant of whose territory surrounded Jabl Sham- 
inar ; and the Wahabi king owned the tract from 
tlie shores of the Persian Gulf westward to the 
Ib jaz, with Shainmar on the north, and the great 
ilcsert on the south. The sway of the king of 
Oman extended along the eastern shores from 
Bahrein to Dofra. Mesoyiotainia, Irak, and the 
jilains north of Palmyra are part of Arabia, 
forming witli the Hadad a region uniform in its 
pliysical features and in the race which inhabits 
it. Tile Shaminar, Anazeh, and the Moiitefik 
trilxjs are as purely Arabian as their kinsmen of 
Nej<l, and the villagers of the Euphrates and the 
Jof as those of the Hejaz and Yemen. The lands 
of northern Arabia, since the 16th century, have, 
however, been repeatedly fought for by Bedouin 
tribes. But uji to 1880 the Shaminar were supreme 
in Mesopotamia, and the more powerful Anazeh 
in the llania<l and as far north as Aleppo. Since 
1802, the Turkish Government have marched 
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down the valley of tho Euphratoa, and taken 
military {K)B8C8Bion of Jaber and Deyr; and several 
tribcB bave since taken to agriculture. Tiic Sham- 
mar Bedouin of Mesopotamia have above twenty 
sections, in all about 12,000 tents. Their allied 
tribes, nine in number, have about 30,000 tents. 
Tho Anazeh Bedouin have nine sections, in all 
27,500 tents, with four allied tribes possessing 
2400 tents. The Amur, Aduan, Aluin, Beni 
Sakkhr, Lehep, Sherarat, and Saleb are imle- 
pendent tribes of the upper desert and Ilarnad. 
Under tho partial control of the paKhalik of 
Baghdad are six tribes, amongst them Montefik, 
with 8000 tents, partly Bedouin, partly Fellah, 
inhabiting Irak. 

The present Arabians, according to their own 
historians, are sprung from two stocks, — Kah- 
tan, whom they claim to be the same with Joktan 
or Yoktan, the son of Fiber; and Adnan, de- 
scended in a direct lino from Ishmael, the son 
of Abraham and Hagar. Tho Arabs of the 
south are regarded as descendants of Kahtan, 
and those of tlic north, of Aduan, of the blood of 
Ishmael. Yoktan, according to Bunsen, was one 
of the two sons of Nimrud, and was the chief 
of the first Arabian emigration that proceeded 
southwards. Tradition, lie says, points to tho 
mountains of Armenia as the birthplace of the 
Arab and Canoanitish races. It is suppcBcd that 
they travelled along tho banks of tlie Tigris into 
Mesopotamia, from which a portion of them com- 
menced a great migration southwards, the result 
of which was the foundation of the primeval 
kingdoms of southern Arabia, the kingdoms of 
tho Adites in Yemen, who believe that they came 
from the sacred north, and once liveel in a 
glorious garden of the earth, which they were to 
restore. In southern Arabia, Yemen, Hadramaut, 
and Oman, tho peo]>le are more or leas Himyarito 
in blood, history, and civilisation. The people 
now occupying the peninsula are regarded by 
Captain Burton {Mecca ^ 41, 45) as of three dis- 
tinct races, viz. the aborigines of the country, 
who have been driven into tho eastern and south- 
eastern wilds Ixirdering upon the ocean ; second, 
a Syrian or Mesopotamian stock, typified by Shorn 
and Joktan, that drove the indigense from the 
choicest tracts of country. These invaders still 
enjoy their conquests, representing the great 
Arabian people. And, thirdly, an impure Egypto- 
Arab race, well personified by Ishmael, his son 
Nebaioth, and Edom (Esau, the son of Isaac), that 
populated and still populates the Sinai tic penin- 
sula. The indigenes, he says, are sub-Caucasian 
tribes, which may still be met with in the pro- 
vince of Mahrah, and generally along the coast 
between Muscat and Hadramaut. The Mahrah, 
the Jenabab, and tho Gara especially show a low 
development, for which hardship and privation 
only will not satiafactorily account. These are 
Arab-el-Arabah, for whose inferiority oriental 
fable accounts as usual by tbaumatiirgy. Dr. 
Carter, likewise, baa remarked the similarity 
between the lowest typo of Bedouin and the 
indigenes of India, as represented by the Bhil and 
other junple mces {Burton^ iii. pp. 29-31). The 
princi^l immigrant race, Burton says (iii. p. 31), 
were the Noachians, a great Chaldaean or Mesopo- 
tamian clan, which entered Arabia about B.c. 2200, 
drove before them the ancient inhabitants, and 
seized the happier lands of the peninsula. This 


race would correspond with the Arab-el-Muta- 
Arabah, or Arabicizod Arabs of the eastern his- 
torians. The third family, an ancient and a 
noble stock, dating from n.c. 1900, and typified in 
history by Ishmael, still occupies the Sinaitic pen- 
insula. These Arabs, however, do not, and never 
did, extend beyond the linsits of tho mountains. 

As a race, the Arabs have well-marked charac- 
ters. The ideal of the ancient Arab was a fiery- 
souled, ifresistible warrior, always in sight of 
lus tribe, bold in speech, rapid with song and 
repartee, indulging in wdne, feasting, gambling, 
and love of women, holding tears to be dis- 
graceful, with limbs as iron as his armour, sup- 
porting without suffering the heat of the desert 
under an Arabian sun, delighting in the beauty 
and swiftness of his steed or of his camel, impas- 
sioned for the chase, a match unarmed for the 
lion, indefatigable in combat, and routing like 
Antar whole armies with bis single spear and 
shield. From the impulse and unity given by 
Mahomed, the world saw the Arabs issue from 
their naked deserts. At all times impetuous, their 
energies were then concentrated to enforce belief 
at the point of the sword ; and within twenty 
years they mastered Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
and Persia, tho conquest of Persia being merely 
a prelude to further extension in the east. Maho- 
med’s doAth occurred at Medina on the 8th Juno 
632. Abu liakr succeeded as the temporal and 
spiritual head, with tho title of khalifah. The fall 
of Bosra opened the way to that of Damascus. 
The battle of Aiznadin, in 633, in which 60,000 
Christians are said to have fallen, decided the 
fate of the capital of Syria. In 634, Eracssa and 
Balbcc were taken, and Jeru&dcm capitulated 
to Omar. Aleppo fell 638, and the capture of 
Antioch completed the conquest of Syria. The 
battle of Kadcsia and the fall of Madain made the 
Arabs masters of Persia to tlie banks of the Oxus, 
and Alexandria fell to the forces of Amru. But 
from this time intrigues and great dissensions 
occurred. Omar was assassinated ; his successor, 
Usman, during an insurrection, was slain in his 
palace, at the age of 82 and the 35th of his rule. 
AH, the cousin and son-in-law of Mahomed, the 
fourth khalifah, had a troubled rule, which ended 
in his assassination in a mosque at Kufa at the age 
of 63 ; and his son Hasan was poisoned at Medina, 
at the instigation of Moawiyah. From a.d. 661 
the Ommiades ruled as khalifs, till a.d. 750, in 
which year all the descendants of the house of 
Moawiyah were massacred during an insurrection 
in favour of the great-grandson of Abbas, undo 
of Mahomed, who fixed his court at Kufah, and 
then at Hasheroiah, on the Euphrates. His suc- 
cessor, Mansur, built and occupied Baghdad, where 
the Abbassides reigned till overthrown by Hulaku, 
grandson of Chengiz Khan, in the 13th century, 
after which event Arabia became a province. 
During the khalifat of Umar in a.h. 15 or 16, but 
without bis knowledge, a military expedition set 
out from Oman (Uman) to pillage the coasts of 
India. It appears to have proceeded as far as 
Tana, near Bombay. Usman sent an expedi- 
tion against Boroach and against Debal, under his 
brother, who failed dlsastronsly. Umar disliked 
and forbade naval expeditions, a prohibition which 
was only relaxed in the time of Moawiyah. In 
A.H. 22, Abdullah, son of A mar, invaded Kerman, 
and took Kuwashir, the capital. Mahomed Kasim, 
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by arms nnil policy, conqiicml iho entire valley of 
the Indus. Ho handed nis conquests to Tcmirn, 
who pfoverned for 36 years till the downfall of 
tho Ommiod khalifs, on which event the Arabs 
were expelled by tho Sumra race in a.d. 750, and 
all tho Arab conquests in India were restored to 
tho Hindus. Sind, from Bakkar to the sea, was 
ruled by the Sumra l^jputs till tho end of the 
12th century. At an early date after the Hijira, 
they established a factory at Canton ; and their 
numbers wero so great by the middle of the 8th 
century, that in a.d. 758 they attacked and pil- 
laged, and fired the city, and fled to their ships. 
From periods dating back to many centuries before 
tho Christian era, the Arab race were keen traders, 
and to tho present day they continue to settle 
wherever commercial transactions can bo made 
profitably. Throughout eastern Africa, they and 
their descendants from mixed blood, occupy a pro- 
minent position, also in the western parts of British 
India, and numbers of them arcsprCad throughout 
tho Eastern Archipelago. They are prone to ex- 
citement, and particularly on matters of religion. 
Ever since the time of Mahomed, they have sent 
forth keen missionaries, and their proselytizing 
efforts have been, and confinuo to be, largely 
successful, and at present they arc working in 
Africa. In their own country, the towns on 
tho sea-coast have an admixture of other Asiatic 
and African races; and as Arab Bedouin life is 
ever changeable, quarrels and wars ha/o greatly 
inodirie<l tho tribes, dispersed some, and amal- 
gamated others, so that to the present day the 
Mozeina and Sulci m arc said to have alone 
miaintaincd their individuality from tho time of 
Mahomed. How fiir soever they have spread, 
they continue to designate themselves with their 
tribal name as a cognomen, as, for instance, Amir- 
ud-Din, Koreshi ; or with the name of the district 
or country in which their forefathers had settled, 
ns, for instance, Mir Kadar Ali, Kirmani. And tho 
descendants of Mahomed arc styled Mir, prince, 
or Syud, lord ; those of Ali by his other wives 
nrc Alavi Syuds ; the offspring of a Syudani with 
n husband of another tribe being honoured with 
tho title of Sharif, or noble. The Walajahi family, 
who ruled in the Kaniatic from the middle of the 
18th century, claim descent from Umar. 

The population of the Arabian peninsula, vaguely 
estimated at 12,000,000, consists of many inde- 
pendent tribes, chiefly engaged in pastoral pur- 
suits. In this respect it is in tho same state now 
as in ancient times, when the Kushite and Jok- 
tanite occupied A. Felix, when tho Ammonite and 
Ishmaclite dwelt in A. Deserta, and the Moabite, 
Edomite, Nabathoean, Midianitc, and Ainalekite 
in A. Petmea. None of the Arab cities are large. 
According to Captain Burton, the population of 
El Medinah is from 16,000 to 18,000. Mecca 
contains about 45,000 inhabitants, Yambu from 
6000 to 7000, Jcildah about 2500, and Taif 8000. 
Many tribes exact blackmail from the villagers. 
It is the * khuwat/ (brotherhood), tho tribute 
claimed from time immemorial by tho Bedouins, 
in return for their protection, or rather forbear- 
ance, in not touching iho harvest or driving off 
the cattle. Each village pays ‘khuwat’ to one 
shaikh in every tribe, who then acknowledges 
it as his ukhta or ‘sister,’ and is bound to pro- 
tect the inhabitjints against all iho members of 
his own tribe. 


Tho maritime states are independent, but ac- 
knowledgo the feudal supremacy of the Wahabi 
ruler whenever his power, or their dissensions, 
may place him in a position to exercise it. Their 
chiefs are expected to afford military aid in his 
expeditions. Tho territorial possessions of tho 
maritime states are confined to tho inhabited 
spots on the sea-coast, and may bo said to be 
bounded by tho walls of their towns and tho date- 
groves in their vicinity. They are each of them 
closely related to nomade tribes in the interior, 
over which tho chiefs of the former exercise a 
limited control. The maritime tribes are de- 
pendent for their subsistence on the pearl and 
common fisheries. They engage also extensively 
in the coasting trade of the Gulf, and in the 
carrying trade to India and Zanzibar. With tho 
exception of Koweit and the Bay of Kaleef, 
sheltered by reefs, the maritime coast possesses 
no harbours, and forms a lee shore to the pre- 
vailing N.W. winds. The character of tho coast 
of Arabia from the mouths of tho Euphrates to 
the range of mountains in Oman, and which joins 
the sea near Ras-ool Khyma, is low, sandy, and 
barren. Water is everywhere more or less brack- 
ish. The desert posses close up to the walls of the 
towns, and except tho scanty date plantations, tho 
produce of which is altogether inadequate to the 
supply of the inhabitants, precludes cultivation. 
Tho towns arc built on tho banks of deep creeks 
or backwaters, into which tho larger boats can 
enter only when unladen. Tho average fall of 
rain does not probably exceed four to six inches 
in the year. The heat during summer is excessive. 

In 1799, tho British thought of occupying 
Perim, and in 1802 they engaged in politiciu 
and commercial alliances with the chiefs on tlie 
coast; and, on tho 19th January 1839, Aden was 
taken by tlic British, and has since been exten- 
sively fortifieil. The tribes around Aden arc tho 
Ab<lali, Foodeli, Akrabi, Oulaki, Husbahi, Yaffai, 
Siibailii Alawi, Amir, and D’bone. The Oulaki 
occui»y about 56 miles of the coast from the Iwrdcrs 
of Hadramaut westwards, and about 200 n^iles 
inland. Since 1848, Mocha and all the cast coast 
of the Red Sea has been under the Turkish 
Government. 

Many of tho Arabs, between the rise of Chris- 
tianity and the time of Mahomed, became Chris- 
tians. Niebuhr (v. ii. pp. 178, 179) supposed tho 
tribe of Abu Salibah, near Damascus, to bo 
Christians, because of their name, literally 
Children of the Cross. In the days of Mahomed, 
the people of Mecca upheld the worship of their 
idols from motives of gain, but Arabs in general 
had little respect for them, and treated them 
worse than Neapolitans have over treated a re- 
fractory saint. If tho prophecies of their kalim, 
seers or holy men, did not concur with their 
wishes, they often put them to death. When 
Arnr-ul-Kais commenced an expedition to avenge 
the death of his father, he entered, according to 
custom^ the temple of the idol Zu-ul-Khulusa, 
to obtain his approbation by means of the divining 
arrow. Drawing the wrong arrows three times 
in succession, he broke them all and throw them 
at tho head of the idol, saying, ‘ Wretch ! if your 
father had been killed, you would not forbid 
revenge for his death I * There was also an idol- 
worship in which bloody sacrifices were offered. 

The Arab family, now, is largely Mahom^au, 
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except the Christian Arabs of Malta. But the 
Bedouin have the least religious sensibility of any 
known race ; at the present time they are Maho- 
mednns merely in name, and never utter a prayer, 
or if they perform any religious rites at all, 
these may possibly be some lingering relic of the 
old Sabman adofation of the rising sun. Captain 
Burton mentions that in most places, even in the 
heart of Mecca, he met with debris of heathenry 
proscribed by Mahomed, yet still popular. Several 
sites in Palestine and Arabia are held sacred by 
Jews, Christians, and Mahomedans. In the north 
is Jerusalem, and Tour or Tor, the Sinai and Mount 
Horeb of all these sects. On the S.W. are Mecca 
and Medina* and to the S.E. is Karbila, reverenced 
by Mahomedans of the Sunni or the Sliiah sects. 
Karbila was taken in 1802 by the Wahabi, and 
Medina fell in 1804. 

Differences in their monies of life constitute the 
great distinction between the different tribes. 
The genuine Bedouin disdains husbandry, as an 
employment by which they would bo degraded. 
They maintain no domestic animals but sheep 
and camels, except perhaps horses and asses. Those 
tribes which arc of a pure Arab race, live on the 
flesh of their buffaloes, cows, and horses, and on 
the produce of some little ploughing. An ordinary 
Bedouin family has a tent, a few camels, goats, 
and poultry, a marc and her saddle and bridle, a 
lance 16 feet long, a matchlock or musket, a hand 
mill, a cooking-pot, pipe, and leather bucket. 

Burton tells us that sharifs and other great 
men 8omctimc.s bind a white turban or a Ka-shmir 
shawl round the kerchief, to keep it in its place. 
The Aakal varies in every part of the country. 
Here it is a twist of dyed wool, there a bit of 
common rope, 3 or 4 feet long; some of the 
Arab tribes use a circlet of wood, composed of 
little round pieces the size of a shilling, joined 
side by side, and inlaid with mother-of-pearl ; the 
eastern Arabs wear a largo circle of brown wool, 
almost a turban in itself ; in B.'iHwy, they twist 
bright-coloured cloth round a rope, and adorn 
it with thick golden thread. The dress of the 
women is a wide cotton gown of a dark colour, 
blue, brown or black, fastened by a leathern girdle. 
Over their heads they wear a kerchief called 
shauber or mckroune, the young w*omen having 
it of a red colour, the old, black. All the women 
puncture their lips and dye them blue ; this kind 
of tattooing they call bestoum. Round their wrists 
they wear glass bracelets of various colours, and 
silver rings both in tho ears and nose. Both in 
summer and winter they go barefooted. The 
females of Oman are tall and well made, with a 
roundness and fulness of figure, not, however, 
approaching to corpulency. Their complexion is 
not darker than that of a Spanish brunette, and 
in tho towns they preserve their complexions with 
care. Mahomedan ladies in Oman enjoy more 
liberty, and at the same time are more respected, 
than in any other eastern country. During civil 
commotions, they often take a part in public affairs, 
and in sonio instances have displayed the utmost 
heroism. In Arabia, slavery ox tho Negro race is 
common, and concubinage of the master with 
the slave women universal. They are all fond of 
songs and stories, and this has boon a trait of their 
character from pre-Mahomedan tiroes. A copy 
of the Kabir-ul- Aghani, a book of songs compiled 
in the 10th century by Abul Faraj Ali of Isfahan, 


for which he got 3000 dinar (about £1500), has 
been since sold in Baghdad for 4000 drachmas of 
silver. As historians and physicians, they were 
pre-eminent for several hundred years. Amongst 
other famous names, mention may be made of the 
Abbassi, Abul Farag, Ibn Zohar, Avicenna, Al 
Biruni, Baizawi, Mir Khond, Khondamir, Masudi 
Ibn Haukul, and many others, and wherever 
spread they continue eminently literary. 

The Arabic lanmiage, as written in tho Koran, 
is the most developed and richest of the Sem- 
itic tongues. It is not now spoken in any part 
of Arabia, as there written. Probably it never 
was BO, any more than the Latin, tho English, 
tho German, or Italian have ever been spoken 
AS written in their respective bounds ; and Bur- 
ton quotes Clodius, in his Arabic Grammar, 
as saying that the dialectus Arabum vulgaris 
tantum differt ab erudita, quantum Socrates 
dictio ab hodicnul lingua Grtcoa. Arabs divide 
their spoken and even written language into 
two orders, the Kalam Wati, or vulgar tongue, 
sometimes employed in epistolary correspondence, 
and tho Nahwi. a grammatical and classical 
language. Every man of education uses tho 
former, and can use tho latter. Palgravo tells 
us that the Arabic language of the Koran, tlio 
Ishmaelitic Arabic, is ciirr(*nt in Jabl Shomer, 
and throughout Upper and Central Ncjd, Naseem, 
Hoshem, Sedeyr, and the northern half of Aared, 
and at Riad. Southwards of those limits, tho 
Kahtanic Arabic begins to prevail, till in Oman 
it wholly supplants the other. As now spoken by 
the middle and higher classes in Egypt, it is 
generally inferior in point of grammatical correct- 
ness and pronunciation to the dialects of the 
Badawi of Arabia; but tho dialect of Egypt is 
much to bo preferred to that of Syria, and still 
more to the dialects of tho Maghrabi or western 
Arabs. In Persia and India tlic Koran is almost 
tho sole Arqbic work studied by the Icanxxl, and 
with them it is nowhere spoken. The differences 
in tho dialects of Ambia are well illustrated by 
the presence in the language of many synonyms, 
one being in common use in one country, and 
another elsewhere. After the first great success 
of tho Arab arms, up to tho founding of the 
Baghdad empire, the various dialects became 
fused into the language of Hejaz, and tho old 
dialect confined to literary compositions. The 
most flourishing age of Arabic poetry and general 
literature and science, commenced with tho Bagh- 
dad empire, and extended to tho conquest of £gyf)t 
by the Othinan Turks. But even in the present 
declining age of Arabian learning, literary recrea- 
tions still exert a magic influence on the Arabs. 
Modem Arabic is written in tho same dialect 
in Egypt, in Syria, in Baghdad, in Constanti- 
nople, at Algiers, and at Zanzibar, whether it be 
a mercantile letter, a state proclamation, an ad- 
vertisement, or a letter in a newspaper, and it is 
understood by everybody. Tho learned men who 
write novels or other books of belles-lettres may 
be aiming to bring back a classical style, but their 
dialect is less trustworthy, as actually modern. 
Poetry also may bo ever so antique, just as in 
tho decline of Greece the loarnod wrote poetry 
in Homeric dialect Similarly to Italy, which lins 
local dialects strongly distinguished, though the 
language of literature is but one, so is it with 
Arabic. The local dialocts of Algiers, of Cairo, 
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of Aleppo, of Baghdad, have marked diveraities, 
as those of Sicily and Milan; but Mecca scemB to 
set the law in Arabic literature, as Florence ii» 
Italian. According to Wilkinson, the earliest 
inscription bitherto discovered in the present 
Arabic letters, occurs at the gold mines of Jabl 
Ilaqa, in the Ababdali desert. 

Of all the Semitic languages, the Arabic is the 
only one that has retained its original abode in 
Arabia proper, and it has also spread itself on all 
sides into the districts of other tongues. The 
others have become extinct, or exist iii a modified 
form. The living dialects of the Himyaritic, for 
instance, are the Gara or Kkliiii and the Mahrah. 

At present, the Arabic alj)lml>ct is in use 
amongst the Turks, Persians, Malays, and with 
some of the peoples of India and Africa, but 
differing in several particulars from one another, 
and they have also different modes of writing 
for different forms of business, each of which 
has its particular name. The writing characters 
anciently in use in these regions are known from 
the sculptures which remain. Neither the Arabic 
nor the Persian letters are sufficiently numerous 
to compose the pronunciations of many foreign 
tongues, and they are ill suit^xl to recortl proper 
names, as in geography. Much of the value of 
Ahul Fazl’s records is lost from this cause. — 
Niehuhr, ])c Bode, Mtgnav^ Palgravr, and Well- 
sted's Travf'ls ; l^'orster's Ar<d>ia^ 181.^; Lvwth\f 
VPfiTic/crrr, 185.^ ; Tremenheers's 1872; Lady 

Anne Blunt's Bedouin 7'rihcs ; Burtons JHlgrim- 
aqe ; Lane\9 ]''gyptiaps ; Sharpe's Egypt; Gibbon's 
liQmnn Empire ; Elliot's India as tidd by its own 
Historians; Skinner's Overland Journey ; Aitche^ 
sons Treaties ; Pclly ; Bawlinson ; Joseph (Jata-‘ 
/ago; Logan in Jo. Ind. Art. ; Sale's Koran^ Prel. 
/>w. ; Major Vpton. 

ARAHiAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 
a book known in Europe by this name, is tlio 
Arabic work Alif Laila, or One Thousand and 
One Nights, which again was a translation into 
Arabic, with modifications, of the Sanskrit book 
Vrihat Katha. I^ne supposes that the original 
was a Persian work, the Hazar Afsanah, meaning 
The Thousand Tales ; also that the word Afsanab 
was rendered in Arabic Khuafi, the name of an 
Arab of the Odhrah tribe, whose name came sub- 
sequently to be applied to any incredible tale. 

ARAUII of Arrian are the Arabitaa of Curtius, 
the Arbiti of Ptolemy, the Ambritso of Diodorus, 
and the Arbies of Strabo. They dwelt to the 
west of the lower Indus, and are said to have 
been named from the river Arabia, Arbis, Arabius, 
or Armabel, the modem Purali river, which flowed 
along their confines, and divided their territory 
from that of the OriUe, — Elliot; Cunningham^ 
India, pp. 304, 305. 

ARABI MUTCHI. Duk. Mullet fish. 

ARABSHAH, author of a life of Timur. He 
lived at Satnarcand in a. n. 1422. 

ARAB-ul-MOSTARABA, or mixed Arabs, the 
lineal descendants of Ismael, occupied the Hejaz, 
and amongst their descendants was the tribe of 
Koresh. The nomades are styled Arab ; Arftb 
being the town residents. 

ARACA. Maleal. Betel-nut. 

ARACEiE, about 100 i^cies of the Arum 
tribe occur in S.E. Asia, in the genera ariearoa, 
amorpbophallus ; colocasia, boinalonema ; scin- 
dapsus, ^thos, acorus, pistia, calla, and arum. 


ARACHIS HYPOGEA. Linn, Earth-nut 
A. Africana, Lour. | A. Asiatica, Lour, 

Munv-phalli, . , Beng. Valaiati-inung, . Duk. 

Atk^kulo, ... ,, Bui Sing, Bui-Mung, 'H 

Myas-bai, . . . BuuM. Mung-phalH, . . ,, 

Loh-hwa-tang, . Chin. Kachang-tanah, Malay. 
Manilla Grain, . Enq. Buchanaka, . . Sanhk. 

Ground-nut, l^rth nut, ,, Ver Kadale, . . . Tam. 

Manilla-nut, Boa-nut, ,, Veru Sanaga, . . Tel. 

This species of the LeguminoBao, indigenous to 
South America, is extensively cultivated in the 
East Indies for the sake of the oil yielded by its 
seeds, and for the fruit. With the exception 
of the cocoa-palm, it is, of all tlie oil-yiolding 
plants, the most extensively cultivated in the 
Malay Archipelago. Two varieties are grown in 
Malacca, also in Java, one with white, the other 
with brow n seeds. It is sown in Sepbnnber and 
gathered in February. The young fruit, instead 
of being placed at the bottom of the calyx, as in 
other kinds of pulse, grows at the top and in 
the inside of a long slender tul>e, which looks 
like a flower-stalk. When the flower has withered, 
and the young fruit is fertilized, nothing but the 
bottom of this tube with its contents remains. 
At this period a small point projects from 
the summit of the young fruit, and gradually 
elongates, curving downwards towards the earth. 
At the same time the stalk of the fruit lengthens, 
until the point strikes tlio earth, into wliich the 
now half-growm fruit is speedily forced, and 
where it finally ripens in what would seem a 
most unnatural jx>Bition, When mature, it is a' 
pale-yellow wrinkled oblong po<l, often contracted 
in the middle, and containing two or three seeds 
the size of a hazel-nut. The fruit is generally 
toasted before it is oaten, is extremely palatable, 
and is sold in the streets and bazars of every town 
in India, In flavour the nuts are as sweet as an 
almond. Its clear, pale yellow oil is most valuable 
in commerce ; in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
it is used for pharmaceutical [uirposes, and for 
lamps and machinery. The kernels in Ijondon are 
sold at about £16 the ton ; they yield 44 per 
cent, of oil, which has been sold there at about £42 
the ton. This useful oil is good for every purpose 
for which olive or almond oil is used. — Roxb. ; 
Riddell; Voigt; lIogg,Veg. King,; Craw/urd, Die,; 
O'Sh. ; Simmonds' V eg. Prod. ; Birdwood's Bom- 
bay Prod.; Ainslie; M, E. Reports Cat. Ex, 
1862 ; Mason's Tenasscrim, 

ARACHOSIA of classical writers is the Arok- 
haj and Rokhaj of the Arab geographers. The 
latter form is also found in Arrian’s ‘ Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea.’ In Hindu mythology, 
it is the country of the Rachos, with whom 
the immigrant Aryans came in conflict, and 
have been turned to the fearful Rakshasa of 
popular Hindu belief. General Cunningham 
seems to regard Arachosia as Ghazni. According 
to General Ferrier, Arachosia can be distinctly 
shown, by the Greek measurements, to have been 
at the ruins of Shahr-Zohsuk or Ulan Robat, 
between Kilat-i-Gbilji and Mokoor. According 
to Ch. Bunsen, to the south of Kabal is Hara- 
quaiti, denominated the fortunate, the Harau- 
watis of the cuneiform inscriptions, the Arachosia 
of the classics. It was the tenth people whom the 
Aryans conquered. It was here that the Aryans 
commenced to inter their dead, which the Zend- 
avesta strictly prohibits, as being the greatest 
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desecration of the sacred earth. — Bunsen^ iii. p. 
464-485 ; Perrier's Jonrn. p. 323. 

ARAD. Guj. PhaseoliiR mungo. 

ARADHYA, a class of brahmans who pro- 
fess the Jangam creed, but adhere to their caste 
views. In other sects of Hindus, the brahman 
uniformly take precedence of other c«a8tca. But 
among the Vira Saiva or Jangam sect, he is de- 
graded beneath all others. H(Mice there is a per- 
petual feud between the Aradhya brahman and 
the Jangam, who (unless at funerals, where all are 
bound to assist) treat these brahmans with con- 
tempt. — Brown on the Jangams^ p. 8 ; Wilson's 
Glossary. See Jangam ; Basava. 

ARADOONDA. Tel. Capparis horrida. 

ARAFAT, anciently called Jabal Hal, the 
Mount of Wrestling in Prayer, and now Jabal- 
ur-Rahmat, the ‘Mount of Mercy,’ is a low 
pointed hillock of coarse granite, split into largo 
olocks, with a thin coat of withered thorns, 
about one mile in circumference, and rising 
abruptly from the low gravelly plain — a dwarf 
wall at the southern Inise forming the line of 
demarcation — to the height of 180 or 200 feet. 

It is about a six hours’ march or 12 miles on the 
Taif road, due cast of Mecca. Near the summit 
is a whitewashed mosque with a minaret, looking 
like a small obelisk ; below this is the whitened 
platform, from which the prciwjher, mounted on a 
dromedary, delivers the sernmn, to be present at 
which is an essential part of the Mahomedan 
pilgrimage to Mecca. — Ilnmilion's Senai^ p. 131 ; 
Burton's Aferca^ iii. p. 252, 257, 

ARAFURA. Sec Alfoeren. 

AiUVHAR. Beng. Pigeon pea; Cajanusindicus. 

ARAK. Veun. Arnvc'k, any alcoholic spirit. 
Arak i Bed i Mushk, distilled water of willow 
flower. Arak-i-Gowgird, sulphuric acid. 

ARAK. Panj. Hordeum hexastychum. Arak- 
pushpi, Pentatrophis sporalis. 

ARAK. According to Leon do la Borde and 
Forskal, two trees are known in Arabia by this 
name, — one, in the interior of Oman, the Sal- 
vadora Persica ; the other, shorter and smaller, 
is the Avicennia nitida. — Delille, Voyage en 
Arahie dc Leon la Borde; Wellstcd's Travels ^ i. 
p. 41C. 

ARA-KADU. Tam. Literally, the jungle on 
the river ; the modern Arcot, 

ARAKAN was ceded to the British by the 
treaty of Yandaboo, dated 24th February 1826. 
Its districts are now Akyab, An, Ramri, and 
Sandoway. It is called by the natives Ra-khoing- 
pyee or Ra-khoing country. There are three 
principal rivers, the Mayn, the Koladyn, and the Le 
Myo. The inhabitants of Arakan proper are the 
buddhist Burmese, known there as Ita-khoing-tha, 
the Kola mabomedans from Bengal, and the Dom, 
also from Bengal, in the plains ; and in the hills, the 
Khyoung-tha, the Ku-me or Kwe-me, the Doing- 
nuk, and the Mroong. Its chief ports are Chitta- 
gong and Akyab, and rice is its great export. The 

E rovinco is a narrow belt of land, hemmed in 
etween the sea and the Aeng or Youmadong 
range of mountains, which runs very near the 
coast. It is traversed from north to south by the 
Koladyn, a large river navigable for a consider- 
able distance into the interior ; and has numerous 
small rivers, all of which have tidal channels, and 
form a sort of delta along the coast, which is 
skirted by many islands. From the proximity of 


the mountains to the coast, and their considerable 
elevation, the rainfall is very great, amounting to 
160 and 180 inches annually. 

The Arakaneso and Burmese are of the same 
race, and have the commoil national name of 
Myam-ma, which is changed to Burma in Euro- 
pean tongues. It is, however, a comparatively 
modern appellation for the several tribes which 
conjointly form the nation. The difference be- 
tween the dialects spoken by the Biimeso and 
Arakaneae is mainly in pronunciation, the written 
languages of both countries being for the most 
part alike. Some tribes reside on the banks of 
the mountain streams, and are distinguished by 
the name of Khyoung-tha. Their language proves 
that they do not belong to the Yuma group, but 
are intruders from the north ; and their own 
traditions recognise thp Ku-mi as the tribe in 
possession of the seaboard when they entered 
Arakan. Miig is a term which the Mahomedans 
gave to the Arakancse, but that people restrict 
it to the descendants of Arakanese by Bengali 
mothers. The Mug form six-tenths of the native 
popul'vtion of Arakau. ^ 

He Arakan iiill tracts, lying between long. 92 
44' and 93” 52' E., and lat. 20° 44' and 22° 29' 
N., commence al)out 100 miles from Akyab, and 
tormina to on the northern confines of British 
India, in a country occupied by indejMindent wild 
tribes. The hill tracts of Arakan have an area of 
5000 square miles, are separated from Cachar on 
the N. by fhc territories of independent tribes, 
chiefly the I^ooshai and Shandoo; on the E., be- 
tween Arakan and Upper Burma, lie the countries 
of the Shandoo and the Chin ; on the S. is the 
Akyab district, and on the W. is Chittagong and 
hill tracts. The hill tracts of Northern Arakan in 
1878-79 had a population of 18,329 : 

Khyoung-tha, or 

Ohoungtha, . . . 1,580 

Khami, . . 10,800 

Khoon, ..... 100 

Mro, ..... 3,722 

Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Mahomedans, Hindus, 
Burmese, Manipurian, and Siamese or Shane, make 
up the remaining 130. 

The trans-frontier independent tribes are the 
Looshai, Sliandoo or Pool, the Khyn and Khong- 
shoo. Kami number about 22 clans. Ka-mi means 
‘ man.’ The Chin are much scattered through 
Burma and Arakau. They tattoo the faces of 
their wives at puberty. They have muskets, also 
bows and arrows. They make koung or rice- 
beer. The Mro tattoo. The Kami, Shandoo, 
and Upper Pin Mro do not tattoo. The Ku clan 
of the Chin, as their sole apparel, have a girdle of 
rattan cane, dyed red, coiled round and round 
their waists. . 

The ChouDg-tha (choung, a nver, and th^ a son) 
or Ra-kaing are of the Myamma (Burmew) st^k, 
and have seven clans, all situated on the Koladyn. 


Chin, . . 

Anoo, 

Chaw. 

Shandoo, 

Arakanese, 


1,559 

. 43 

. 219 
. 50 

. 119 


They tattoo. , 

The Chaw are a small tribe, who are Buppoeed 
to be descendants of Hindus taken in war. 

The Koon bury their dead ; their language 
resembles that of the Ka-mL _ 

They all practise the jhoom or kuman cnlttva- 
tion. They grow tobacco largely. They all have 
slaves, captives and debtors ; and the 
their burial-places, especially of the 
marked by a stone slab lying acrees 4 or 6 hewn 
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pillars. The widows are ro-married to the brother 
of their deceased husband. 

The Shandoo or Pooi are a powerful tribe. 
They have eleven septs, — the Boukyee, Bwa, 
Hakka, Lallian, Moungdoo, Ruuipee, Saypee, 
Sayboung, Tanglang, Toungsat, and Yaillain. 
They dwell in villages of 80 to 700 houses. They 
were all till lately inveterate raiders, pluudering 
and enslaving. They swear friendship in sacri- 
ficing a bullock or other animal. The Shandoo 
are known to the Burmese and the Yaw of Upper 
Burma by the name of Myouk-Chin, also as 
Boungsbay, but usually as the Aying or barbarian. 
The poweriful tribes claim ‘ata,’ or protection 
tribute, from the weaker bodies, and they enforce 
it by raiding. — Ilufjhcs' Jlill Tracts ; Lubbock^ 
Origin of Civilisation ; As, Soc. Journ. ; Treaties. 

AKA. KOORA. Tel. . Marsilea quadrifolia. 

ARAL, an extensive inland sea in the Aralo- 
Gaspian depression, from lat. 43° 35' to 46° 45' N., 
and long. 68° 22' to 61° 46' E. .Its length from 
N.E. to S.W. 265 miles, its breadth in the centre 
165 miles, and its area 17,600 geographical miles. 
It is 117 feet above the Caspian, and 83 feet 
above the ocean. The Amu Darya and Syr 
Darya, the Oxus and the Jaxartes of the Greeks, 
empty themselves into this sea. It is called by 
the Kirghiz tribes Aral Tenghiz, Sea of Islands. 
The water contains 1*3 per cent, of salt, but is 
drinkable. It has many islands and reefs of 
rocks. Its depth varies up to 37 fathoms ; rain 
rarely falls. Its surface is supposed to be lower- 
ing. The Greeks, writing of the Jaxartes and 
Oxus, asserted that both these rivers disembogued 
into the Caspian. From this an opinion has been 
entertained that in ancient times the Sea of Aral 
formed a part of the Caspian. — Collet, C. /., Khiva. 

ARALA. Sansk. Ailanthus excelsa. 

ARALI. Maleal. Allamanda cathartica, L. 
In Tam., Nerium odorum, Ait. 

ARALIA CACHEMERICA. Dne. 
Dunuk,Chananri,CHENAD. | Bana-khor, Churial, Panj. 

A rank plant growing to 6 or 8 feet high ; is 
abundant in some places in the Jhelum and 
Chenab basins, at 5200 to 9000 feet. It is said 
to bo eaten by goats. — J. L. Stewart, M.D. 

ARALIACEA3, the ivy family, a natural order 
of plants, generally trees or shrubs. The genera 
panax, diinorphantbus, aralia, and hedera occur 
in the East Indies. The natives of Sikkim col- 
lect the leaves of many Aralias as fodder for 
cattle, for which purpose they are of the great- 
est service in a country where grass for pas- 
ture is so scarce ; this is the more remarkable, 
since they belong to the natural family of ivy, 
which is usually poisonous. The use of this food, 
however, gives a peculiar taste to the butter. In 
other parts of Sikkim, fig leaves arc used for the 
same purpose, and branches of bird-cherry, a 
plant also of a poisonous family, abounding in 
praasic acid. Aralia cordata, Thunh., a plant of 
China; its young shoots provide an excellent 
culinary vegetable. — Von Mueller ; Hooker, Jour. 
i. p. 359 ; Hoqg*s Venetahle Kingdom, 390, 

ARALIA fibULIS. Hooker f Smith. 
Dimorphanthua edulis. ( Tang-kwei, . . • CHIN. 

Grows in the Chinese provinces of Kan-suh and 
Shan-si. Its root is used in hemorrhages, fluxes, 
dji^psia, menstrual and puerperal diseases. 
ChineM women believe that it makes them turn 
to their husbands. The young shoots and roots 


are eaten in China and Japan. It greatly re* 
semblcB celery. — Smith. 

ARALIA PALMATA, Smith, the Wu-kia-p'i of 
the Chinese, grows in Shen-si, Hu-peh, and in the 
valley of the Yang-tsze. Its root is made into a 
tincture, and prescribed in rheumatism and tertiary 
ailments. — Smith. 

ARALIA PAPYRIFERA. Hooker. Rice paper. 
T’ung-te’au, . . Chin, j T’ung-toh muh, . Chin. 

This plant grows in King-chau-fu in llu-poh, 
and is cultivated in Formosa. The ordinary size 
of its pith is about that of a man's thumb, but 
larger sizes are obtainable. It furnishes the rice 
paper of commerce, which is so largely consumctl 
in the provinces of Canton and Foh-kicn, that 
it is estimated 30,000 dollars* worth of it are 
annually made use of in Fu-chu-fu alone, where 
every lady wears artiticial flowers made out of 
it. One hundred sheets, each about three inches 
square, can be bought for three half-pcnco. The 
pith is sometimes inch in diameter. It is not 
grown from seed, but from young shoots ; when 
these appear above ground early in spring, and 
are a few inches high, they are carefully separated 
from the parent roots and transplanted into pots, 
in which they remain until about a foot high, 
when they are removed to land prepared for 
them. They are said to attain their full growth 
of 10 or 12 feet at their tenth month; they are 
cut down, the twigs and leaves removed, and tho 
stems left to soak for some days in water, to 
loosen tho bark and wood, and facilitate tho 
removal of the pith. This last, after being cleaned 
and made into a cylindrical shape, is cut into 
convenient lengths, and is now ready for the hand 
of the paper-cutter, who, with a sharp broad- 
bladed knife, makes a slight longitudinal incision 
in the cylinder of pith, which is then turned round 
gently and regularly on tho edge of tho knife, 
until the whole available material is planed off in 
thin even slices. Much care and dexterity are 
requisite to produce sheets of even thickness. — 
Bennett, pp. 299-304; Hooker; Smith. 

ARALIE. Maleal. A tree about forty feet 
in height, and two feet in diameter; used in 
Malabar for planks in vessels. — Edge. Mai. Can. 

ARALU. SiNQ. Tcrminalia chcbula. 

ARAM, the highland south-west of Armenia 
(Arminn) ; the country between tho sources of 
the Euphrates and ’Tigris, and Mesopotamia 
prm)er, is Aram Nahrain. The Aramajans were 
a Semitic race of highlanders who first settled 
on fbe upper part of the Euphrates and Tigris 
districts, and then passed through Mesopotamia 
proper (Aram of the two rivers). The name of 
Uz, in Nejd, proves that its offsets extended as 
far os North Arabia. The Aramaic tribes, ac- 
cording to Chevalier Bunsen, are the historical 
nations of Syria, Aram, Mesopotamia, and Baby- 
lonia, speaking Syrian in the west, and tho 
so-callea Chaldaic in the cast. In the gradual 
diffusion of mankind, the western provinces 
of Iran seem to have fallen to the share of the 
Aramaeans and Elamites ; and the Semitic people 
and language displaced the Kushite. From their 
primitive language two distinct branches sprang, 
the original Arabic, with the Musnud, Korcish, 
and other dialects of that tongue, being one, and 
the Aramaic the other. The latter had two 
grand subdivisions, from one of which, known 
as the Western Aramaic, wore derived the Am- 
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hariOf Syriac, Hebrew, etc.; and from the other, 
or Eastern Aramaic, came the Syrian, Babylonian, 
and Chaldean tongues. From its monosyllabic 
construction, the eastern seems to bo more 
ancient than the western Aramaic ; and it appears 
likewise to bo the root of the Zend, Pehlevi, 
Sanskrit, and other dialects in use throughout 
a portion of the territory along which it had 
spread eastwards. The greater part of what was 
called Mesopotamia in later times, constituted 
the territory of ancient Babel, and was the Aram- 
Nahrain. The same territory, in Gen. xxviii. 2, 
6, 7, is called Padan-Aram, or champagne Syria, 
both of which designations agreed with the de- 
scription of the country given by Strabo. — Coloml 
Chcsncy''s Euphrates and Tigris^ p, 118 ; Bunsen^ 
iii. and iv. p. 353. 

ARAMANDA. Tfx. Eugenia bractcata, jRf>x5. 

ARAMRA, in I^ttywar, held by the Badhail 
race, who, along with the Wagher race of Dwarica, 
were long the terror of the neighbouring seas. 

ARAM SHAII, son of Kutub>ud-Din, Aibek, in 
1219 succeeded to his father on the throne of 
Dehli, but was deposed by Altamsh, his fathers 
slave. 

ARANDI. Sansk. Ricinus communis; castor oil. 

ARANEA, sp.^ the Arasuk or Bir-bahuti insect. 
Sec Bir-bahuti ; Insects. 

ARANELLI. Tam. Cicca disticha. 

A RANG, a small town on the banks of 
Mahanadi, in the Central Provinces ; formerly 
one of the scats of the Hai-IIai Rajput dynasty. 

ARANG. Malay. Charcoal. Arang para, 
lamp-black. Arang tanah, coal. 

ARANGO. Guj. Large rough camelian beads, 
of various sizes and shapes, made in Cambay, 
and formerly extensively used in the African slave 
trade. — Faulkner, 

ARAN-KOWAL. Hind. The lotus of the 
desert, from aranya, a waste, and comala (pro- 
nounced kowal), a lotus. 

ARANYA. Sansk. A forest, a wood. Aranya- 
shashthi, a Hindu festival on the 6th (shashti) of 
Jeyesth (May — June), observed by Hindu women 
in the hope of obtaining handsome children. Part 
of the ceremonial is walking in a wood. Shashtbi 
is also the name of a Hindu goddess. 

A RAN YAK A. Sansk. Ti-eatises relating to 
Hinduism, to be read in a forest. Part of one is 
said to have been written by Asvalanyaka, another 
part by Sayana. They are religious and philoso- 
phical writings, which expound the mystical sense 
of the ceremonies, discuss the nature of God, etc. 
They are attached to the Brahmanas. Their names 
are the Bnhad, which is attached to the Satapatha 
Brahmana ; the Taittiriya ; the Aitareya, a part of 
the Aitareya Brahmana; and the KanshitakL 
There are passages in these books unequalled in 
any language for grandeur, boldness, and sim- 
plicity. — Garrett ; Dowson, 

ARARAT, a volcanic mountain, in lat. 39® 42' N., 
long. 43® 38' E. It consists of two peaks, — Great 
Ararat, 17,323 feet, on the north-west; Less 
Ararat, 13,093 feet, on the south-east An erup- 
tion occurred on the 2d July 1840. It is called by 
the Persians, Mountain of Noah ; Aghridagh, by 
the 'Turks ; by the Arabs, Jabl-ul- Judi ; and by the 
ArmenianB, Massinssar, or Mountain of the Ark. 
But all unite in revering it as the haven of the 
great ship which preserved the father of mankind 
from the waters of the deluge. Some planks of 


the ark are fabled to have remained on this bill 
at the date of the accession of the Abbassi 
khalifs, A.D. 749. — Porter's Travels^ i. 183 ; Gen, 
Montcith's Report ; MacGregor, 

ARAS, a modern name of the ancient Araxes, 
the Awerma of the Puranas, now called Kum 
Feroz. It laves the foot of the rock Istakbr. 
The Araxes, at its commencement, owing to its 
many affluents, bears the Persian appellation 
of Haziira; it springs from the side of the Bin 
Gol, or mountain of thousand lakes, about 80 
miles south of Erzenim, and nearly in the centre 
of the space between the eastern and western 
branches of the Euphrates. Its course, from its 
first spring near Jabal Seihan, is almost north-east 
for about 145 miles through Armenia, when it 
turns eastward, being then near the frontier of 
Kars; this proximity continues for 110 miles. 
The sources of the Aras and those of the north 
branch of the Euphrates are about 10 miles from 
one another. In modern times, the north- 
eastern districts, along the banks of the Araxes, 
intervening between Aderbijan and Georgia, have 
been in general subject to the sovereigns of Persia. 
— Malcolm's History of Persia^ ii. p. 212 ; Jour. 
Royal Geo. Society^ vi. part ii. p. 200. 

ARAPA. Beng. Solanum verbascifolium. 

ARASA. Karn. Ajasan, Tam. A king, a ruler ; 
a variation from raja. 

ARASA-MARAM. Tam. P’icus rcligiosa. 
Arasa-Nar, a fibre obtained from that tree. 

AUASHTRA, Sansk., or the kingless, the re- 
publican defenders of Sangala or Sakala. They 
are the Adraistse of Arrian, who places them on 
the Ravi. They were known by the several tribal 
names of Bahika, Jartikka, and Takka, from which 
last is the name of their old capital of Taxila or 
Takka-sila, as known to the Greeks. The people 
still exist in the Panjab hills; and their alpha- 
betical characters, under the name of Takri or 
Takni, are now used by all the Hindus of Kash- 
mir and the northern mountains, from Simla and 
Sabatbu to Kabal and Bamion. — Elliot, See 
Chandragupta ; Takka. 

ARASINA-GURGI. Can. Garcinia pictoria. 

ARATI. SaNvSK. An enemy. The Ar^ti cere- 
mony amongst Hindus is practised on the birth of a 
child, to avert the evil eye. See Curcuma longa. 

AKATNI. Tam. An ell ; the short ell measure. 

ARAUCARIA BIDWILLI. Hooker, The 
Bunya-bunya of the natives of Australia, grows 
about Sydney and on the mountain ran^s between 
Burnett and Brisbane rivers. It attains a height 
of 250 feet, with a circumference of 25 feet. Its 
cones are 9 to 12 inches long, and 6 to 9 inches in 
diameter ; and as these form an important article 
of food at certain seasons to large tribes of abori- 
gines, the trees are preserved. Bach tribe has its 
own group of trees. Araucari Cookii, R, Br,, of 
New Caledonia, rises 200 feet; A. Rulei, F, v, 
Mueller, is a large tree ; and A. Canningbamii, the 
Australian or Moreton Bay pine, forms vast forests 
along the shores of Moreton Bay, in lat. 14® to 
29® S., and on the alluvial bank of the Brisbane 
river, lat. 27® to 30® S. It attains from 100 to 130 
feet in height, with a circumference of upwa^s of 
14 feet, having a clear stem to 80 feet, with a 
circumference of 26 feet. — Jaffrey ; Von Mueller ; 
G, Bennett, pp. 325, 326. 

ARAUCARIA EXCEL8A. H, K,, R. Br. 

Dombeya exoelaa, Lamb, | Colymbea excelsa, Sfyr. 
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The Norfolk I«lancl pine p^rows also in New 
Holland, New Caledonia, Botany Island, and Isle 
of Pines. It is a niaj(;Htic tree, attaininpj to 
heights of from GO to 228 feet, with a circum- 
ference of feet. Its wood is useful for carpen- 
ters’ indoor work, but is too heavy for naval 
purposes, as spars. Adnnral Keppcll says that its 
timber soon rots when ('xposod to the weather, 
and the auger worm makes fearful ravages in the 
fences made of it. It is generally used for building 
purposes, flooring, })artilions, etc. ; and when kept 
dry, and not exposed to the weather, it is more 
durable. — I\ep}K‘lCs Vinjage of the Meander^ p. 82; 
KeppeWs Ind. Arch. ii. p. 2.S2 ; ]’^o}i Mnclhr. 

ARAVA, the Dravida people, commonly called 
Tamil, who speak the Arava or 'raniil language. 

ARAVALLI, a chain of hills connected by 
lower ranges with the western extremity of the 
Vindhya mountains on the borders of Gujerat, 
and stretching from S.IV. to N.E. up to a con- 
siderable distance beyond Ajrnir, in the direction 
of Dehli, betw(‘en lat. 2.‘>" and 20^” N., and long. 

20' and 7.5° K. The range bums the watershed 
of the Indus and Gaiigcs valleys. Its highest peak 
is Mount Abu, about .50.50 feet. It divides Kaj- 
j)utana into two nearly equal parts, forming the 
division b'*tw<’en the desert on the west and 
the central tablc-hmd. It would be more cor- 
rcMJt to H.'.y the level of the desert, for the 8.E. 
portion, including Jodhpur, is a fertile country. 
Except this tract, all between the Aravalli inoun- 
tains and the Indus, from the Sutlej or Hysudrus 
on the north to near the sea on the south, is a 
waste of sand, in which are oases of difTercnt size 
and fertility, the gre.atest of which is around 
Jcssalmir. The narrow tract of Cutch intervenes 
between the desert and the sea, and makes a sort 
of bridge from Guzerat to Sind. Central India 
is a table-land of uneven surface, from 1.500 to 
2500 feet above the sea, bounded by the Aravalli 
mountains on the west, and those of the Vindhya 
on the south, supported on the east by a lower 
range in Biindelkand, and sloping gradually on 
the N.E. into the basin of the Ganges. It is 
a diversified but fertile tract, 7’hc patar, or 
plate, all, of Central India, is distinct from the 
Vindhya to the south and the Aravalli to the west, 
and its underlying rock is trap. Aravalli means 
the hill of strength ; and these h’Os have afforded 
prot(*ction to the most ancient sovereign race in 
the east or west, — the ancient stock of the Surya- 
vansa, the Ileliadaj of India, or children of the 
sun, the princes of Mowar, who, when pressed, 
retired to its fastnesses, only to issue again when 
occasion offered. The people who occupy the 
Arav.alli arc the Mecna mountaineers, a ])rcda- 
tory race. Tim hills arc rich in mineral prcxlucts, 
and enabled the Mewar family long to struggle 
against superior jiowcr, and to raise the magni- 
ficent structures which ornament their kingdom. 
The mines are royalties, and a monopoly. ‘ An- 
Dan-Kan ’ is an expression which comprehends 
the sum of sovereign rights in Raj.isth.an, being 
allegiance, commercial duties, mines. The tin? 
mines of MewiJr were once very productive, and 
yielded, it is asserted, no inconsiderable portion of 
ftilver, but {)olitical reasons, during the Moghul 
domination, led to the conce.alment of such sources 
of wealth. Copper of a very fine description is 
likewise abundant, and supplies the currency; 
surma, or the oxide of antimony ?, is found on tlie 


western frontier. The garnet, amethystine quartz, 
rock crystal, chrysolite, and inferior kinds of the 
emerald family, are all to be found within Mewar. 
— Klphin. i. p. 2 ; Tod's Rajasthan^ i. pp. 10, 12. 

ARAYA-ANJELI. Maleal. Antiaris sacci- 
dor.a. 

ARAY KEERAY. Tam. Byttneria hcrbacea. 

ARAZI. Ak. From Arz, land. In N. India, 
Arazi-abadi, the village site, which is unassessed. 
Arazi-bagh, grove lands. Arazi-bchan, or bobnaur, 
seed beds. 

ARBAB, the title of the chiefs of the Khalil, 
Momand, and other tribes on the Peshawar frontier. 
It is the plural of the Arabic rab, lord. — Mac(jr, 

ARBABI, a branch of the Nharui tribe of 
Baluch, now tributary to Persia. 

AUHAMBAL of Jhclum. Hedcra helix ; ivy. 

AR-BAND. Hini>. The loin-cloth or dhoti of 
tho Hindu men, passed between the thighs, 

AliBELA. On the site of this great ancient 
city of Assyria, the modern town of Ervil has 
been built. A 'Turkish fortress is built, on tlie top 
of the groat mound. — Mignans Travels, ]>. .‘3J4. 

ARBI or Arvi. Hind. Colocasia antiquorum. 

ARBOR ALBA, the cajapnti tree. A trans- 
lation ()f the two Malay words, Kayuqnitih. 

AlwBOJt SECCO, tho dry tree of Ezek. xvii. 
24, is rep(*.at('<lly spoken of by Marco Polo as 
existing in N.E. Persia. — Ytde, Cathay^ i. p. 48. 

A RCA. Sansk. One of the names of the sun. 

Area Bahii Phala, in some mss. is written Area 
Rahoota and Area Bnghabala. It is, in Hindu 
astronomy, the arc which a planet di^scribcs during 
that part of the equation of time which arisi's from 
thii inequality of the sun’s motion in his orbit, 
being an ec[uation to which all tlio planets an' sub- 
ject, but the motion of whiidi it difl'erently affects. 

Arc Endu Sangarna, the instant of true conjunc- 
tion of the sun and moon. — H5/nT7i’.s* Kala Sauhifa, 

ARCENTHOIHHM OXYCEDiH. Jlich. Shu- 
koar of Chenab. A |)retty little mistletoe, common 
on JuniperuH cxcolsa, at some places !)000 to 0500 
feet ill Lahoul. It frequently kills the trees which 
it attacks. It is said to flower generally in winter. 
— ./. fj. Stcu'art, M.J). 

AROIIA, in Hinduism, objects of worsbiji, as 
images, etc. Sec Sri Sampradaya. 

ARCHALWA, of Sutlej. Coriaria Nepalcnsis. 

ARCHANGELS. Mahomedans reckon four, 
viz. Jilirail or Gabriel, who is God’s messenger; 
Mikail (Michael), who is the protector of the Joivs ; 
Isralii, who will sound the last trumpet at the 
resurrection; and Azrail, the angel of ib'ath. In 
the book of Enoch, six are mamed, Uriel, Raphael, 
Jiiiguel, Michael, Sarakiel, and Galiriel. 

ARCH Eli FJSHPbS. The Chelmon rostratus,. 
Linn., Chaetodon rostratus, Shau\ is, according to 
Sir E, Tcnncnt, the archer fish of the fresh waters 
of India. On seeing a fly settle overhead on a leaf, 
it projiels a drop of water and brings it down. 
See ChjDtodon toxotes. 

ARCHERY. In Sanskrit, Dhanurvidya is always 
put for miliUiry science in general. Archery w'as 
the predominant branch of the military art among 
ancient Hindus, as is evident from this use of tho 
term, and from all descriptive accounts of heroic 
education, liama, his sons, the Pandava, Ayus, and 
all other princes, are represented in the Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, and in all poems and plays, as making 
archery aprincijial part of their education, funiish- 
ing a remarkable analogy, in this respect, to the 
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])racticc of the ancient Persians and Scythians. 
T}irou<]^liont 8outh-e.'VRtern Asia, the i)ow luis almost 
(liHaj) 2 )eare(l, the only people usin^r it constantly 
in war and for the hunt bein^ the Hhils, Sontals, 
and the Mincopi ; but at the annual ‘ langar ’ of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, there continued to the latter 
part of the 19th century to bo seen a few soldiers 
in the procession armed with bows. 

ARCHIL, a violet dye, obtained from several 
species of lichen, the most important of which 
are Koccella tinctoria and R. fusiformis. Also 
from Lecanora perella, or OrseilJe do terre, and 
L. tiirtarea or cudbear. — Tornlinson. 

ARCHIPELAGO. In the south and east of 
Asia, there are several great groups of islands 
to which this term is applied. The Maldives, 
Chagos, and Laccadives are of Madreporic origin. 

Tile Maidive Islands are in 17 groups called 
Atolls. They extend from 0° 40' S. to 7° 6' N., 
separated from each other by narrow channels, 
'idle population is about 200,000, supposed to be 
of Arab descent. 

Tiie Laccadive group extends between 10° and 
12' 40' N., and consists of fifteen smaller clusters 
of two or more islands. The people are of Arab 
origin. 

'J’he ICastern or Indian Archipelago consists of 
an immense labyrinth of islands, among which are 
at lejist twenty of considerable size, and one which 
nejirly ecpials Europe in extent. Its clusters cf 
islaiuls and islets, scattered in irregular profusion 
over the Southern Ocean, commence at the S.E. 
extremity of the Hay of Bengal, and stretch east- 
ward far into the Pacific, through 50 degrees of 
longitufle and dl degrees of latitude, from 11° 
S. to 19" N., and from Sumatra to New Guinea, 
in an area of five millions of square miles. It 
comprises islands and groups of islands, in- 
habited by races differing widely in character, 
estimated at 35 millions. Many of them are 
under the control of Holland, Spain, and Great 
Britain. Five-sixths of the whole Archipelago are 
(4aimed by the Dutch fus their own possession, 
or as feudatories (M(miteur de.s I tides')^ Sumatra, 
Babi, Nias, Miiitao, the Pora Isles, Poggi, and the 
Eiiganos ; Java, Madura, Baweeau, the Kaugeang, 
Banka, Billiton, Bintang, Linga, the Natunas, 
Anambas, and Tambelan, the kingdom of Sambas 
in Borneo, with the groat Pontianak and Ban jar- 
mas, sim residencies, and the Karirnata Isles; 
(a'lebes, Siimbawa, Bouton, Saleycr, Amboyna, 
(\’ram. Bum, Siam, Sangir, 'Falaut, the Xulla 
Mild Bang;uii groufis, Halmahera, Obic, Batchian, 
'l\'riiate, 'I'idof, Waigin, Battanta, Salawattc, 
Mysole, tlie Bamlas, the Ki, Arru, and 'I’cnirnbiT ; 
a part of 'Limor, Rotti, Savu, Suraba, Ende, 
Adenaar, Solor, Lombate, Putare, Ombai, Bali, 
and Lombok, with the western part of New 
Guinea, — all these truly form a inaguificent 
colonial empire. 

Physical Features. — The monsoons regularly 
K'c.ur, blowing over the ocean and over forests 
and swamps w hich remain in a state of primitive 
nature. Abundant rains fertilize the soils, and 
produce a magnificence of vegetation which no 
country but Brazil can rival. It has been, and 
still continues, the theatre of prodigious volcanic 
action, to wliicb it owes much of its unecpuillcd 
beauty and fertility ; for ashes and scoria, if 
they blast and destroy for a time the luxuriant 
tropical flora, are afterwards the basis, and 


bccQjne the cau.se of a most exuberant vegeta- 
tion. The limits of the volcanic band which 
crosses the Archipelago are distinctly defined 
by the active volcanoes with which it is studded. 
Tliere appears a great volcanic stream in the 
neighbourhood of Karntachatka, from which it 
can be traced in a south-west direction through 
the Kurile Islands, Japan, and Loo - choo, 
skirting the coast of Asia to Formosa, where 
it meets another coming from the south and 
south - west through the Philippines and Min- 
danao to the Moluccas, embracing the eastern 
extreme of Celebes and the western peninsula of 
New Guinea, and then another curved from the 
westward along the trans-Javan chain to the 
Straits of Sunda, where it meets one from a 
north-westerly direction through Sumatra and the 
Andamans to Cheduba Island, in the northern 
part of the Bay of Bengal! From the western 
extreme of New Guinea, however, nlong the north 
coast of that island to New Britain, although its 
volcanic character has been decided by recent 
French navigators, then remains a tract including 
1 3 degrees of longitude in which no active volcano 
has been seen. In Java there are forty-six vol- 
canic peaks, twenty of which still occasionally emit 
vapour an 1 flame. The eruptive forces operate 
with violence, and th? great eruption of Tom- 
boro, in tbo island of Sumbawa, about 200 
miles from the eastern extremity of Java, was a 
notable example. 'Lhis volcano had been for some 
time in a state of sntouldcring activity, but in 
Ajiril 1815 it burst forth with tremendous vio- 
lence, ami (lid not cease to eject lava until July. 
The sound of the incessant explosions was heard 
in Sumatra, distant 970 geographical miles in 
a direct line ; and at TiTuatc, in the opposite 
direction, at a (iistance of 720 miles. Out of a 
population of 12,000 in the province of Tomboro, 
only twenty-six individuals survived. On the 
side of Java, the ashes were carried to a distance 
of 300 miles, and 217 towards Celebes; and the 
floating cinders to the westward of Sumatra 
funned a mass two feet thick, and several miles 
ill extent, through which ships with difficulty 
forced their way. 'Fho finest particles were 
transported to the islands of Amboyna and Banda, 
800 miles east from the site of the volcano; and 
tlio area over wdiich the volcanic effects extended 
was 1000 English mile's in circumference, includ* 
ing the whole, of tlu' Molucca Islands, Java, and 
a considerable portion of Celebes, Sumatra, and 
Borneo. But if the disruptive forces in these 
regions have been great, the creative and con- 
structivi' {H>wer is lugivc. 'Lhc zoophyte is adding 
silently and imTSsanlly to the nuniher of the island- 
groups ; coral-reefs are consbiiitly cmi^rging from 
the waters; sihhIs, dejiosited l>y birds, or wafted by 
winds, (piickly vegetate ; verdure Rjireads over the 
waste; and palm trees rise in tufted groves, as if 
by encdiantnient, from the ocean, 'fhe hidden 
but ever a(dive energy of the <!oral inst'ct makes 
tlu^ navigation of this Archipelago exceedingly 
difficult, for charts and soundings do not long 
form safe guides where an unseen power is always 
at work, reducing the dejith of seas, and convert- 
ing water into dry land. 

Mountains. — A mountain range, prolonged 
through Arakan, halts at Foint Negrais, to ro- 
aj>]>ear through the Andamans and Nicohars; 
and, after extending along the JS.\V. coast of 
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Sumatra, terminates at its S.E. point Another Bornean part of it. Tlio volcanic islands of the 
range runs along the Mala^ Peninsula, is lost Archipelago also contain metals, gold-dust being 
for a time, but appears again in the high peak found at the bottoms of many of the mountain 
of Lingin, and terminates in Banca and Billiton ; streams. 

and a branch from this sepfirates at Pulo Timoan, Ethnology . — In the Archipelago there seem to 
on the east coast of the Peninsula, and ends at be the Malay race proper, and varieties of Negro 
Cariroato, in the strait between Billiton and races, viz. the Mincopi of the Andamans ; the 
Borneo. Two ranges traverse Camboclia and Semang or dwarf Negroes of the Malay Peniii- 
Gochin-China in the same direction, and these per- sula ; the Negrito or Aeta of the Philmpines ; the 
haps traverse Borneo. Between the Cambodian larger Negro race or Papua of New (iuinea ; and 
range and the mountains at Sarawak, on the a race whom Crawfurd stylos the Negro Malay, 
north-west extremity of Borneo, the Natunas intermediate between the Papuan and Malay. Mr. 
Islands and Pulo Condor form the connecting A. R. Wallace, however, indicates only two very 
link ; and as the Sarawak hills run to the south- strongly contrasted races, Malays and Papuans, 
east, the range is probably continued, either by The Malay inhabit the great western islands, 
a connected line, or by isolated mounts, until Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Celebes; the latter, 
it terminates in the Gunong Ratos, near Cape New Guinea and the adjacept small islands. The 
Selatan. This range, after traversing the western Malays arc superior to all the others in intel- 
part of Borneo, terminates on the south coast, a lect and civilisation. They occupy nearly the 
little to the eastward of Kotaringin. The Annam whole of the Malay Peninsula, half of Sumatra, 
or Cochin-Chineao range can be traced distinctly and all the sea-coast of Borneo. Their numbers 
across the Archipelago to Australia, and the multi- arc estimated at 1,500,000 in Borneo, 1,250,000 la 
tude of islands which are now to be seen, are either the Malay Peninsula, and 1,000,000 in Sumatra, 
masses upraised by volcanic action, or the tops The tyincal Malays are of a light-brown colour, 
of great volcanic outbursts wliich have appeared resembling cinnamon or lightly rofisted coffee ; 
above the ocean ; and wliere the earth has not they have, consbintly, stniight, black, and rather 
risen above the water’s surface, great submarine coarse hair, little or no beard, and generally 
lianks art; to be traced froiri one island to another, smooth, hairless bodies ; they are of a low sbiture, 
The depth of water on these banks averages about rather strongly made, with Bht>rt thick feet, and 
30 fathoms, deepening r:ipi<lly as tlic edge is ap- small delicate hands. The face is broad, the eye- 
proached, and shoaling gradually towards the land, brows flat, the nose small, well formed, with the 
The chain whicli extends along the Malay Penin- nostrils somewhat exposed, the lips broad and 
sula, and is continued at intervals to Banca and well cut, the mouth large but not projecting. In 
Billiton, abounds in metals, and mining operations character, the Malay is impassive, rc8erve<l, and 
are pursued with great success. Its tin mines bashful. His feelings of surprise, admiration, or 
and those of Banca are well known. This range fear are not readily manifested, and he has little 
may be considered as the backbone of the Great appreciation of the sublime or beautiful. He ijs 
Asiatic Bank, which extends into the Archipelago somewhat taciturn, is deliberate when ho speaks ; 
from the south-eastern extreme of Asia U> a disbincc he but seldom laughs, nor docs he openly express 
of nearly 1000 miles, — iu fact to within 50 miles of his gratitude for a favour. He revenges an insult 
Celebes, perhaps to the south-west extremity of that more quickly than an injury. He is honest and 
island also, but there is a space of nearly 30 miles trustworthy iu money matters, but prides himself 
across which no soundings have been c;irried. upon his ciijmcity for lying. Ilia intellect is but 
Sumatra, whicli lies on its western verge, has been mediocre, lie is deficient in the energy necessary 
subjected to volcanic action, but not to so great an to acquire knowledge, and his mind seems incap- 
extent as to disturb the direction of its mountain able of following out more than the simplest 
range, which runs parallel to that of the Malay combinations of ideas. Ho is quick in acquiring 
Peninsula. The thii^ range that can be traced into mechanical arts, and therefore makes a good 
the Indian Archipelago is the one that traverses servant for simple routine duties. 

Laos and Camboja, at the southern extremity of The Papuan is, in many respects, the opposite of 
which it disapjiears for a time, showing itself the Malay. In colour he is a deep sooty brown or 
only at Pulo Condor and Natunas, until it emerges black, his hair is harsh, dry, anil frizzly, growing 
under the north-west extreme of Borneo, and is in little tufts, which in youth are short and corn- 
continued along the entire west coast of that island. jKict, but which iu adults often grow out so os 
Here it again disappears, and only shows itself to form a compact frizzly mop nearly a yard in 
again on the north coast of Java, where it ceases diameter. He is bearded, and his arms, legs, and 
entirely, the remaining portion of this island breast are more or less hairy. The Papuan is 
being either of volcanic formation or of alluvial taller than the Malay ; the face is elongate, and 
deposit. The teak tree, which abounds on the the hands and feet rather large ; the forehead 
Camliojan part of this range, but is not found in is flat, the brow very prominent, the nose largo, 
Borneo, is again met with here, the projecting long, and arched, with the nostrils hidden by the 
part of the north side of Java, between Samarang overhanging lip. The face has thus a Semitic 
and Surabaya, being a vast teak forest, from character, which is perceptible even in the children, 
the timber of which the greater portion of the The Papuan is impulsive and demonstrative in 
shipping employed iu the Archipelago is con- speech and action, expressing his emotions and 
structed. Java is the only island in the eastern passions iu shouts and laughter, in yells and frantic 
seas in which the teak tree is indigenous, nor will leapiogs. He is noisy and boisterous in speech 
it thrive in the volcanic parts of tlie island where and action, both at home and before strangers, 
its cultivation has been attempted, ^i’his, which Of his intellect little is known, though it is sup- 
may bo called the Camliojan nmge, is also rich posed to be not inferior to that of the Malay. He 
in minerals, gold and diamonds, especially the has a love of art, decorating his canoe, his house, 
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Hn<l almoist eveiy domestic article with elaborate 
mrvinf(. The Papu*a of New Guinea are true 
Nejirues, and have made some advances in civilis- 
ation. 

Tlic iiihahitanta of the Moluccas and Timor may 
be chissod either with the Papuan or Malay. The 
Noftro Malay are fairer than the Negro, darker 
than the Malay, but intermediate between Malay 
and Papua. 

The Negrito of the Philippines, the Mincopi, and 
the Semang of Malacca differ in important charac- 
ters from the Papuan races. The Mincopi and 
Semang are a small Negro race. The Negrito are 
short, l)ut well made, active, with soft frizzled 
hair, noso sliglitly flattened, features more regular 
and skin less dfirk than the African Negro. 

The inhabitants of all the Pacific Islands, as 
far west as New Guinea and Australia, have 
inucli in common, while they differ greatly from 
other races. A vertical waving lino may be dmwn 
through the Molucciis, so that all the tribes of the 
Arehijudago to the west of the line will be of 
^lalayan or Asiatic origin, and all to the east of 
l\'i])uan or Polynesian origin. 

Island Gnmps and Lavgnafjcs . — Three islands 
of the Archipelago — New Guinea, Romeo, and 
Sumatra — are of the first class, inferior in size only 
to Atistralia. Java takes a second i)lace. Three 
arc of third size — Celebes, Luzon, and Mindanao. 
And those of a fourth size are at least sixtce.i, — 
Pali, Lombok, ISurnbawa, Chandana, Flores or 
Mangarai, Timor, Ceram, Bouru, (iilolo, Palawan, 
Negros, Samar, Mindoro, Pauay, Leyte, and Zebu, 
— most of them with spacious alluvial tracts, navi- 
gablti rivers, and much natural riches. The 
groups atid chains in which they arc distributed 
are dispersed over narrow se.'is, with the greater 
islamls iubuviiuing. Innumerable channels and 
passjiges, therefore, open in every direction to the 
mariner, — tortuous, intricate*, full of rocks, reefs, 
and shoals, which render them in some [)art« 
diflicult of navigation (G'roo/, Monitenr, i. 53). 
They arc made lc«a dangerous, however, by the 
prevailing serenity of the waters, the regularity 
of the currents, and the steadiness of the winds, 
'rremendous 8t<jrins, indeed, (tailed ty]»hoons, occa- 
sionally visit the Straits of Malacca (Horncastle’s 
Voijagr, i. p. ii74), and blow over the China Sea; 
but they are rare, and the islands of the interior 
regi<»n may be said to lie amid perpetual calms. 

'ri»e groups known as the islands of the Arafura 
Sea (consist of the Tenimbcr, the Ki, and the Aru 
islands, with others of inferior significance. They 
are scattered over a considerable space of sea, and 
vary in sizt^ from seventy miles in length, to mere 
tiift-s of verdure floating in the sea, like Ijaskets of 
gnis.s ami flowers, crowned by tiill clumps of palm, 
a»id dispersing through the atjnosi)hcre a fragrance 
like; that of the cinnamon gardens in Ceylon. 

'Pho Tvnimher group consists of many islands, 
inluibiiod by a curious race of people, half savage 
in manner, whose villages, built on limestone hills 
near the shore, combine with the varying outlines 
of the surface, the fresh and green aspect of the 
interior slopes, and the blue water in tlie channels 
between, to present a grateful pros)>ect to the 
navigator’s eye, rarely equalled in brilliance. 

7'imor is a word which means the east, and wjis 
probably inqmsed on this island })y the Malays, to 
whoso language it belongs, becaii.se this w;ia the 
extreme limit of their ordinary commercial voyages 


to the south-east. Its principal inhabitants arc 
of the Malay race, but it contains also Papuans, 
and tribes of the intermediate race. The two 
languages of Timor arc the Mauatoto and the 
Timori, the first spoken at the north-east end of 
the island, and the last used by many of the tribes 
ns a common medium of intercourse. No alphabet 
has ever been invented in Timor; but, judging by 
the specimens of its languages, tlie vowels are the 
same as those of the Malay and Javanese. 

From Timor to New Guinea there runs a long 
chain of islets, forming, as it wore, a wall or barrier 
to the south-eastern portion of the Arclupelogo. 
In these islets the inhabitants are of the same race 
with the Malays, and speak many languages. Mr. 
Windsor Earl says that ‘ in the south-eastern parts 
of the Indian Archipelago, where opportunities of 
social intercourse betwecii the various petty tribes 
are of rare occurrence, every island, every detached 
group of villages, has its own peculiar dialect, 
which is often unintelligible even to the tribes in 
its immediate neighbourhood. In some of the 
larger islands, — Timur, for example, — these tribes 
are so numerous, and the country occupied by 
many of thorn ho extensive, that it becomes im- 
possible to form even an approximate estimate of 
their iKiinber.’ Of one language, the prevailing 
one, among several languages of the island of 
Kisa, one of the Sarawati group, in the chain 
of isle la already mentioned, Mr. Earl furnished 
a curious and instructive vocabulary of 330 
words. The Kisa is an unwritten tongue, but 
its vowels arc the same as those of the Malay 
and Javanese. 

The Spice Islands, in the Molucca and Banda 
Seas, consist of many islands, with numerous 
languages. Next to Java, of which they form a 
sub-government, the Moluccas arc the most im- 
portant of the Dutch possessions in India. The 
islamls to which this term is applied are Amboyna, 
Banda, Tcrnate, Tidore, and smaller islands in 
their neighbourhood. The islands are small, 
volcanic, unproductive iu grain, but fertile in 
fine spices. But the Dutch nation, in order to 
secure a monopoly of this class of products, for 
years r(X)ted up and destroyed, at a great cost, 
often by force of arms, every nutmeg or clove tree 
not required for the production of that quantity 
of spices which they calculated they could dis^xwo 
of. Rosingain, near Banda, w.'is almost almn- 
doned after the extirpation of its spico trees, its 
people emigrating to the neighbouring islands 
in search of a livelihood. The people are of 
the Malayan race, short, squat, and darker iu com- 
plexion than the Javanese. The Amboyneao are 
of a middling height, and well formed. Tiiey 
arc gentle, very sober, brave, easily managed, and 
make good mounted and foot soldiers, and a con- 
siderable number of them have embraced Chris- 
tianity. Banda is very unhealthy, and is subject 
to frightful earthquakes. When first discovered 
by Europeans, the inhabitants had made consider- 
able advances in civilisation, although still much 
inferior to that of the Javanese. Sir Stamford 
llillles furnished specimens of three of the lan- 
guages of tliis furthest east portion, viz. those 
of Ceram, correctly Si'rang, of Teniate, correctly 
Tarnate, and of Saparuwa, one of tlie Banda isles. 
Of 28 words of the language of Ceram, 9 are 
Malay, 2 Javanese, and 17 are common to these 
two languages. Ceram Laut wiis the great place 
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to which the carried tlic Papuan slaves 

whom they stole from New Guinea. 

The jjjreat group of the J^hlUpphns^ although 
contiguous to the jiroper Indiini Areliipelago, 
(liffers inntcrially in climate and in ilie manners of 
its inhabitants. It extends over fifteen degrees, 
from near latitude 5 ’ 40' to 18'^ 40' N., and con- 
sists of ten principal islands, of which oidy Liu;on 
and Mindanao arc of great size, and tdiout 1200 
Binaller islands and islets, with a population ap- 
proaciiing three millions. The bulk of the pcoj)le 
are of the same Uiwny-comploxioned, lank-huired, 
short and sqnal) race, as the principal inhabitants of 
the western portion of the Indian Archipelago. The 
focus of the aborigijial civilistition of the Philip- 
pines, as might be expected, has been the main 
island of the group, Lu<;on. This is a corruj)tion 
of the Malay and Javanese word, lasung, meaning 
a rico-niortiir. The iSpaniards arc said to have 
asked the name of the island, and the natives, 
who certainly had none, thinking they meant a 
ricc-morbir, which wiia before the speakers at the 
time, answered accordingly. In the Philippines 
arc many separate nations or tribes, speaking 
distinct Ifinguagcs, unintelligible to each other. 
The principal languages of Lu<;on are the Tagala, 
the rampanga, the Pangasinnn, and the I loco, 
spoken at present by a population of 2,2f>(),000, 
while the Bisaya has a w ide currency among the 
southern islands of the grou}), Leyte, Zebu, 
Negros, and Panay, containing 1,2(10,000 people. 
Mr. Crawfurd tells us that it does not appear, 
from a comparison of the plionetic character ami 
grammatical structure of the Tagala with those 
of Malay and Javanese, that there is any ground 
for fancying them to be one and the same language 
or languages sprung from a common parent, and 
only diversitied by the effects of time and distance ; 
and an examination of the Bisaya dictionary gives 
similar results. 

The great islands of Mhidanao and ]\iUnr<fnfp 
and the Sulu group of islets, forming the soutlau n 
limits of the Plnlippine Archi[)elng(>, contain many 
nations and tribe.s, speaking many languages of 
which little has been publislied. Mr. (.’rawfurd, j 
on tlrb information from Mr. DalryinjJe, informs 
us that even in the little group of the 8ulu islands, 
a great many different languages an* spoken, aial 
he gives a short specimen of 88 w'ord.s of oiu^ of 
those most current. Sulu wjus for many yeai-s tlte 
market where the Lamm and other j»irates tlispo.se<l 
of mncli of tljcir plunder, and in former time.s itself 
was decidedly jnratical. The Mahoirieda)! religion 
has made much ])rogress in Mindanao and the Sulu 
islands, as hjis the Malay langnagi*, theusual channel 
tlmough which it has at all times he(;n propagated 
over the islands of the Indian Archipelago. Mr. 
Crawfurd remarks that whether tlie principal 
languages of the Philippines be separate and 
distinct tongues, or mere dialects of a common 
language, is a question not easy to determine. 
Certainly, be adds, the phonetic character of the 
Tagala, the Bisaya, the Pampangan, and Iloco are, 
sound for sound, or letter for Iett( r, the sjune. 

Mincopiy spoken in tlie Andaman Islands, is 
dissyllabic. In phonology, tliC Miri<M>pi is 
fnndanieiitally opposed to Silongi, Nicoban, and 
Seniaugi; Niiwji to Acbeean, ami Tilunjani to the 
nide Malayan dialects which apju ar to liavc pre- 
vailed, nn<l arc partially jirescrved in the ndjacont 
portion of Sumatra. 'I'he vocalic clcmciil is found 


in all the Rmnatran aiul peninsular langtlagca, 
strong in Battan and Lampongi, less so in the 
Malayan dialects, and conq»;nalivcly weak in the 
Aclieenn and Semangi. In tlu* Miueoju, 'rilan- 
jani, and Niasi, the consonantd element is very 
slight. 

Jiisisi, a dialect of the Malayan I’oninsnla. 

JUuud . — 'riio ruder Binua dialects of tin* Malayan 
Penin.sula, wlien compared with Malay, present 
the same aspect as the uncultivated kSuinatran. 
But having been, comparatively with the more 
civilised and powerful Battan and Aclnn races, 
almost completely subjected to Malayan inlluencc, 
the indigenous i>enin8ular vocabularies arc rapidly 
disappearing, 'rhe languages of the Binua or 
Sakai of Pera a{»pear to resemble the ruder 
dialects to the southward. 

Nicobariy spoken in the Nicobar group, boa a 
phonology allied to that of the Silong and Simang. 

Silovgiy a dissyllabic language spoken in the 
Mergui Archipelago. 

Si'jnanfp — The most northern of the old Indo- 
nesian languages of the Malay Peninsiila, are 
tho.se of the ISemang tribes of Kidah and Pera. 
They are mainly dissyllabic, but they l»ave more 
monosyllables ; and a dissyllabic tendency may 
still be <letecU.‘(l in the contraction of some Malay 
words. The }>honolngy of tlie Semang luis some 
strong peculiai ities, the voices low and H(»ft com- 
i)an*d with that of the Binua and Malay tribes. 

Sumatra , — 'rhe Mabnjan language, in its more 
ancient form, partook in a (tonsidt-rable measure 
of the general chanicter of the W. Indonesian of 
Sumatra, as is evidiuit from the jJjonology of its 
rmler dialects. With the purer phonology of E. 
Indonesian, it combined the consonantal, sispirate, 
ami guttural tendencies of llie Malacca laisin. 
Traces of this earlier character are still found in 
tlie centre of Malayan civilisation, Menangkabau, 
where tl»e laiiguag(? received its greatest culture, 
ami attaiiicd tlie form which, with some phonetic 
improvements and a few glossarial eluinges, it has 
preserved in its dissemination throughout tho 
ArchijHdago. Tho Malay of Menangkabau is dis- 
lingui.slRai from all th(^ other Sumatran languages, 

I by it.s higluT culture, purer phonology, wider 
I jircvalence, and greater inlluoiice on other lan- 
guages. It is BUjuaior to the ruder phonologies 
of the Peninsula and Sunuitra, but also, to a large 
extent, Javan. 'I’la; princi|)al languages of Suma- 
tra are the Battan diak'cts and the Mahiya, (liese 
being spoken by tho larg(‘st [lopulations and over 
the. widest extent of territory. 

Ill Sumatiu are found at least three well-marked 
languages, e;wdi occupying it.s own area, and a 
fourth still preserving its ju'cidiar ehaiHctor and 
location, allliongli much alTccted by foreign in- 
tlnence. In addition, tho wi'stcrn islands contain 
at least three other distinct and stable hmgnages. 
It lias, however, only the difTu,sivo language tho 
Malay. The chief Sumatran tongue.s are tho 
Battan, Aehcean, Korinclii, Lampong, Kejang. 

Battan . — In the Battan dialects of Sumatra an 
Indonesian element predominates, and they have 
tho closest atlinity with Malay, 'hiie La.si8 of 
Battan is similar to that of Niiusi, the latter lan- 
guage having sjiread into Sumatra, and moditied 
the W. Indonesian character of Battan. 

'rhe Actim language is distinguished from all 
otliei*s in Asianesia, by baving the aiuaait on the 
terininal instead oi the penultimate syllable. In 
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jjOtlicr respects its phonology has the prevailing 
Sumatran character. 

AJmitawai is the language of a race wlio inhabit 
the Pera and Fagai groups. Its phonology is 
consiihjrably more Battan than that of Nifis, purer 
than the ruder Malay, and apparently free from 
Sumatran aspirates. 

Java^ an island of 40,000 square miles in extent, 
and by far the most fertile of the Archipelago, 
contained in 1880, with Madura, 19,797,077 in- 
habitants. In the eastern and central parts there 
may l>e said to be three Javanese languages, — the 
popular, the polite (which is a kind of factitious 
direct of it), and an ancient tongue, found only 
in old books and ancient inscriptions. The modern 
and popular language, as well as the polite dialect, 
is written in a peculiar character, of which the 
substantive letters amount to twenty. In Java, 
in addition to the Javanese, is the Sunda language, 
which is spoken over about one-third of the island, 
extending from Cheribon across the island down to 
its western extremity. This tract is more moun- 
tainous than that inhabited by the Javanese, and 
the people somewhat less advanced in civilisation, 
but possessing the same amiable and docile cha- 
racter as that nation. 

Suiuian has some peculiarities which separate it 
from the other languages of the Javan group, and 
ally it to some of the VV. Borneon and S. Penin- 
sular dialects. Formatively, Sundan is more simple 
than the Javan or even the Malayan, and approxi- 
mates to the ruder Peninsular, Sumatran, and 
Borneon languages. 

Madnran. — The industrious, peaceful, and 
numerous people who speak the Madurese lan- 
guage, with its dialect the Suinaiiap, occupy the 
island of Madura, divided from Java by a strait, 
and form in some districts the bulk of the jx)pula- 
tion on the opiX)6ite shores of Java, to whicli, de- 
populated by long wars for the past two hundred 
years, they have been emigrating. 

Bali . — In the adjacent island of Bali, which is 
small but fertile, well cultivated and jiopulous, 
is the Balinese, with its ceremonial dialect and 
sacred language, and it is one of the most improved 
languages of the Archipelago. 

Lombok. — The fourth language, which Mr. 
Crawfurd considers to have a strong afTmity with 
the Javanese, is that of Lombok, a fertile and 
populous island, divided from Bali by a narrow 
strait. This is the termination in an easterly 
direction of the group of tongues which begins 
with Sumatra. According to Mr. Logan, Javan 
has a much broader, more forcible, asperate, and 
primitive phonology than Malay, and the Javan 
group embraces Sundan, Madurau (with its 
dialect Bawiaii), and Bali. 

Kawi . — The Kawi language preserves some 
evidence that, at the era of its formation, the 
Javan language was less removed from the adjacent 
languages than it afterwards became, through the 
continued development and influence of Kawi, 
and a disposition to a factitious and pedantic 
culture. The Javan language participates to a 
certain extent in the peculiarities of the Kawi, 
and € is a frequent sound in both. Indeed, it 
would appear that most of the peculiarities of the 
Javan, or those phonetic traits which distinguish 
it from the general N. Indonesian phonology on 
the one side, and from E. Indonesian on the 
other, may be referred to the influence of Kawi. 
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Borneon Languages . — The Ngaju, Kahayan or 
Kayan of the south const, and that of the I^ndaki 
of the west coast, inland of Pontianak, are entirely 
Malay in their structure and formatives. The 
Kayau must be considered as the most southerly 
of the N.E. projection of Borneo, a position which 
brings it into proximity with the Bissi^yan and E. 
Indonesian honguages. This is assuming the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Bum's statement, that the Kayans 
have spreaf^ from the basin of the Tiding over the 
watershed into the north-western lands extending 
from the Brurii to ^ho Rejnng. 

Alphabets . — In the Archipelago are nine distinct 
alphabets, every one of which appears to be a 
separate and a native invention. But they arc not 
only distinct from each other, they differ equally 
from all foreign alphabets. These nine alphabets 
of the Archipelago are the produce of five large 
islands only out of the innumerable ones which 
compose it. 

The Javanese is certainly the most perfect 
alphabet of the Archipelago, and the rest, although 
they differ in form, bear it, in principle, a com- 
mon resemblance. It has a distinct and invariable 
character for every sound in the language, and so 
far, therefore, it is a perfect system. The con- 
sonants amount to 19, and can be represented in 
Roman letters as follow — b, c, d, d, g, j, k, 1, m, 
n, n, p, r, s, t, t, w, y. Besides these, there is 
the aspirate which always follow a vowel, and 
never aspirates a consonant. The vowels are 6, 
viz. a, a, e, i, o, u. The dijilithongs are 2, viz. ai 
and au, but have no characters, being expressed 
only by their elements. The Javanese alphabt‘t, 
like all the others of the Archipelago, is written 
from left to right. In the character thus described 
are written the proper Javanese, the Sunda, the 
Bali, and occasionally it believed the Lombok. 
The Sunda and Bali alphabets, however, want the 
palatals d and t. Altogether, including Palem- 
bang in Sumatra, it is prolxiblo that the Javanese 
alphabet is current among no less a population 
than twelve millions. It is the most perfect, and 
has obtained the widest diffusion. But in prior 
times, other characters, to the extent of twelve 
ill number, have prevailed in Java. 

In Sumatra, beginning from the west, the first 
evidence wo have of a native written character 
is found among the Batak^ and it is singular 
enough that a nation of cannibals should [lOBsesB 
the knowledge of letWrs. There was assuredly 
nothing of. the kind in Europe or continental 
Asia until long after nuui hiul c(‘aHe<l to eat each 
other. The form of the Batak letter is horizontal. 
The substantive characters of th(‘ Batak alphabet 
are the same ns those of the Javanese, with the 
exception of the letter c and the palatals d and t, 
which it w'ants. 

The Korinvhi alphabet, among the people of 
this name in Sumatra, who border on Menang- 
kabau, has 29 clmrmdors, and consists of horizontal 
or slightly raised scratching. 

The liejavg is the alphabet of Lemba and 
Pasuminah on the western side of Sumatra. It 
consists of 23 substantive characters, formed of 
upright scratches or strokes, and on the whole 
it is more complete than either the Batak or 
Koriiichi. 

The Lampong nation occupies that portion of 
the S.W. side of Sumatra which lies opposite to 
Java, divided from it only by the Straits of Sunda. 
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It bas its own peculiar alphabet, which consists of 
19 substantive letters, the vowel a and the aspi- 
rate being incliided among them, with double or 
treble consonants making them up to 44. It has 
a great deal of that angular linear and meagre 
form which characterizes the other Sumatra alpha- 
bets. The. consonants correspond in power 
exactly with the Javanese, tbo palatals d and t 
excepted, which the Lampong does not contain. 
The Lampong, like the Rejang, has the Hindu 
classihoation, but it is not so correctly followed ; 
the vowel a and the sibilant are found out of 
place, and thrust in among the liquids. 

The Acheenn and Malay of Sumatra are written 
in the Arabic character. 

In Celebes are two distinct alphabets, one of 
them the Bugis, at present in use over the whole 
island, and which extends to Bouton and Sum- 
bawa, and wherever the Bugis nation have 
settled or colonized. The modern Bugis has 23 
substantive characters, consisting mostly of small 
segments of circles running horizontally. The 
Bugis letters have no resemblance to those of 
Sumatra or Java, or even to the obsolete alphabet 
of Sunibawa. The other alphabet of Celebes is 
now obsolete. 

The Bima alphabet, formerly in use amongst 
the Bima people iu the island of Sumbawa, east 
of Stimatra and Java, luis now given way to the 
alphabets of the Celebes. 

The ninth and bust alphabet of the Archipelago 
is the Philippine, that of the Tagala nation of the 
groat island of Luejon or LuconLa, and consists of 
thirteen characters. It is the only one existing in 
the whole of this group, and seems at one time to 
have been used among the civilised tribes of the 
neighbouring islands, having spread even to 
Magindanao and Sulu. The forms of the letters 
are rather bold and more complex than that of 
the Sumatran alphabets. 

The main characteristic of the Archipelago 
letters, their differing among themselves, and their 
differing equally from all foreign letters, leads to 
the conclusion that each alphabet was a separate 
and independent invention, made, in all likelihood, 
in the localities in which we at present find them. 
What causes conduced to this early invention of 
letters among these nations, and at so many dif- 
ferent and distant points, it is not very easy to say. 
The Mdlaynn J^enhisula and Borneo^ extensive as 
they are, have never given rise to an indigenous 
civilisation, suffieieiit to raise their inhabitants 
beyond the condition of small and miserable com- 
munities, and hence no ijidigenous al[)habet can be 
traced to them. Their more civilised inhabitants 
are invariably stranger immigrants. The Bonieo 
coasts are occupied by the Mal.ay race aud by the 
seafaring Orang I^aut and Bugis, but in its interior 
are al)out sixty nations, and Avith distinct names, 
speaking distinct languages. The most powerful 
are the Dyak and the Kay an, wholly illiterate. 

No kind of native writing can be traced to the 
Spii'v IsUintJs, which, notwithstanding their rich 
native productions, are inci\pable of yielding corn, 
iron, or cattle, the rough staples of early civilisa- 
tion, and without the i)roseiice of which, letters 
have never been invented or existed. In the 
great island of New Gnlnca, Avith its savage Negro 
population, and with the s<aine deficiencies, the 
presence of any kind of writing is not reasonably 
to be looked for. No trace of a written character 


has boon found in tho wide extent of the islands 
of the Pacific. Most of them are probably too 
small to have furnished a population at once suffi- 
ciently numerous and concentrated to generate 
the amount of civilisation requisite for the pur- 
pose. In the great islands of Now Zealand, with 
their comparatively energetic race of inhabitants, 
the discovery of letters would most probably have 
been made, as among some rude nations of 
Sumatra, had the civilisation necessary not been 
precluded by the absence, as in the smaller islands, 
of the larger animals for labour, and of all the 
cereal grasses for food. 

The facility with which materials to write on 
are obtained in tho countries occupied by tho 
Malayan nations, has probably contributed some- 
thing towards their early discovery of the art of 
writing. The want of them, on tho contrary, is 
known to have proved a great obstacle to the 
progress of letters, and probably was to their inven- 
tion in temperate regions. The absence of a good 
material in ancient Europe hindered tho invention 
of printing ; while its presence in China no doubt 
contributed largely to its early discovery in that 
country. Like the Hindus and the Buddhists of 
continental Asia of the present day, the Archi- 
pelago islanders write on palm leaves, which have 
received no other preparation than that of being 
dried, and cut in slips ; on the inner bark of trees 
a little polished only by rubbing ; on slips of the 
bamboo cane, simply freed from its epidermis; 
and on stone, metal, and hnally on paper. Tho 
palm leaf ordinarily employed is that of the lontar, 
or Borassus flabelliformis. Tho Malay word is 
most likely a corruption of two w’ords, — ron, a 
leaf in Javanese, and tiir or tal, the proper name 
of this palm in Sanskrit. This scorns corroborated 
by the Javanese name, which is written rental. 
From the use of this Avord, the practice of writing 
on palm le:ives may have been derived from the 
Hindus. This Avonl, Avith many others wholly or 
partly Sanskrit, belongs to the ceremonial and 
factitious tliaiect of the Javanese language, a 
genuine native name, kropyato, existing for it in 
the ordinary one. 

The instrument for writing with on tho palm 
leaf, bark, and tho bamboo, is an iron style, and 
their AATiting is, in fact, a rude engraving, which 
is rendered more legible by rubbing powdered 
charcoal over the surface, which falls into tho 
grooves, .and is swept off tho smooth surface. 

The Javanese, however, understand the manu- 
facture of a kind of paper from the gluga, 
Broussonetia papyrifera, and the article itself 
daluAvan, change«l iuto dalauiari for the polito 
language. The pn^cess is not tho ingenious 
one of China, India, Persia, aud Euroj)e, but 
greatly rcscinblts that of nuikirig the Egyptian 
paj)yrus, and still more closely the preparation of 
tho South Sea cloth, the raw material being, 
indeed, exactly the sjune. The true bark, cut in 
slips, is long macerated and beaten, and, after 
being thus treaksl, slips of it arc joined to each 
otiicr over a smooth surface, and defects made 
good by j>atchiiig. The fabric thus obtained is 
of a brownish grey colour, unequal in its texture, 
rigid, but strong. With the exception of the 
Javanese, it does not seem that tho natives of the 
Archipelago over wrote with ink, before they were 
instructed by the Araits, no doubt from the ab- 
sence of paper. Tho Javanese have a native name 
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for ‘ pen ’ and * ink/ giia and mansi ; but with the 
other nations the only ones are Arabic, kalam and 
dowat, often indeed greatly disfigured, as in the 
example of the Bugis, who convert them into kalah 
and diiwak. The pen generally used is not reed 
ns on the continent of Asia, or a quill as in Europe, 
but a stub obtained from the Aren palm, Arenga 
saccharifera. Even paper is generally known to 
the Indian islanders by the Arabian name of 
kartas, so tliat it is probable that a true paper was 
imported long before the arrival of Europeans, 
although the natives were never taught the art of 
preparing it. At present, European paper is in 
general use by all the more civilised nations, to 
the cxclusioM of Asiatic material. 

Animal Kimjdom, — Mr. A. R. Wallace tells iis 
that the distribution of the existing forms of 
mammals throughout the Indian Archipelago may 
thus bo indicated. Commencing with the species 
common in Asia at the present day, and exclud- 
ing those which may have been introduced in a 
dorncKticatod sbite, such as the horse, dog, kine, 
and deer, the common brown monkey bos pene- 
trated farthest from the continent of Asia, as it 
extends through Sumatra and the trans- Javan 
chain to the CJistcrn extremity of Timor; but the 
80 miles of Strait which separate this island from 
Li-tti R(*erns to have stopped its further progress, 
for it is not found in a wild sbite in the Serwatty 
group. To the north, it extends through Borneo 
and (Jelebi'.s, nml is found in a single island of 
the Molue(*a seas, Batchian. This animal, from 
its ha))it of frequenting the banka of rivers, is 
very liable to be carried out to sea in the masses 
of drift wliicli are sometimes detached from 
tlm* banks by the current, and its extensive dis- 
tril)ution may bti attributed to this cause. In 
Borneo, the cl(!j)haut co-exists with the black 
hear (Ui-sus Malayamis), the I'elLs inacrocclis, or 
Sumatra gigantic tiger cat, and so matjy varieties 
of the (piadrumaiies that their introduction can 
scarcely liavo been accidental. In Java, the 
rhinoceros, the royal tiger, the wild ox of the 
Malayan l*oninsula, and several varieties of the 
smaller quadrumanes, still exist in the junglcc. 
Sumatra ami the I’cninsula contain every form 
of mammal found in Java and Borneo, with the 
adilition ()f the tapir. These facts would go to 
prove that Java, Borneo, and Sumatra continued 
attached to the continent of Asia at a compara- 
tively re(!ent ei)Och. The common brown nmiikcy 
is the only n\embcr of the family of quadrumanes 
that has reached Celebes and Bali, although the 
strait which se]>arate3 the latter island from Java 
is (»nly two miles wide. 

Tlu' marsupijilia range from Australia towards 
the continent of Asia. A variety of tlie kangaroo 
(maeropus), two varieties of the opossum (didel- 
phis), one of which closely resembles tlio ring- 
tailed ()j)ossum of New South Wales (Piialangista 
Cookii), one variety of the Dasyurus, the native 
cat of the colonists of New South Wales aud Port 
Essington, and one variety of the small flying 
op 088 \jm, have l)ccn found in the south-west part 
of New (luinca; and, singularly enough, the 
kangaroo has ad'ij>ted itself to the lialf-drowned 
nat ure of the country by inhabiting the trees. A 
variety of the kangartK) still exists at Arru Island, 
wdiich seoins to bo ideidic^l with the small grey 
or * brush ’ kangaroo, found in the thickets 
throughout Australia. This is the ‘ Filander * of 


Valcntyo. The name by which it is known in the 
Moluccas is ‘Pilandook.’ In Ceram, the ring- 
tailed opossum, the native cat, the flying opossum, 
and the little flying squirrel, all marsupials, and 
identical in appearance and habits with those 
which extend throughout Australia, bold undis- 
puted possession of the forest trees. The ring- 
tailed opossum, which is the most numei^us, 
as in New South Wa^cs, is a common pet through- 
out the Moluccas. The opossum, more especially 
the ring-tailed variety, which inhabits trees, is the 
most hardy of marsupials, that is to say, its geo- 
graphical range is farther extended than that of 
any other pouched animal. The tree opossum and 
the native cat (Dasyurus macrourus) ore the only 
varieties of this ancient form of mammals which 
have not retreated before the European quadru- 
peds that have been introduced into tlie southern 
districts of Australia, the mere presence of a 
flock of sheep, without their usual attendant tho 
dog, being sufficient to drive the kangaroos from 
the ‘ runs.* The tree opossums are not liable to 
be disturbed by any animals less agile than the 
monkey, as they are never seen on the ground 
except when thrown out of the trees while 
fighting, and then they scramble up again as 
fa.st as they can. The consequence is that tho 
tree opossums now abound in the settled districts 
of Australia to an extent that could not have 
happened previous to the arrival of Europeans, 
when the aborigines kept down their numbers by 
dragging them out of their nests in the hollows 
of trees to serve ns food. Even the presence of 
the monkey is not fatal to the tree opossums, as 
is evident from their co-existing in Timor and 
in part of South America. The musang or mun- 
goose of the western parts of tho Archipelago 
will prove fatal both to the tree opossum and to 
the native cat, whenever it comes to be introduced 
to Australia, as it can enter the hollows of the 
trees and destroy them in tlieir nests. The tree 
opossums of Australia feed on the leaves and 
tender shoots of tho Eucalyptus. In the Moluc- 
cas, where the Eucalyptus is rare, if found at all, 
the tree opossums feed on the leaves of tho 
Warringin and IJngoa trees, and on the outer 
bark of the Kanari. As the two first exist in 
the Malay Peuinsula, the latter under the namo 
of Angsannah, the absence of the tree opossum 
from this part of the Archipelago cannot bo 
attributed ttjf want of suitable food. I'lic Malayan 
name is ‘ kusii,* which has been Latinized by tho 
old Dutch naturalists into ‘Cascas,’ and ado]>tcd 
by modem zoologists. In Timor, the ring-tailed 
opossum is common in the soiithcrn j>arts of tho 
islaiul, I'lrn only nvarsnjnal that has yet been 
traced in Celebes is tlu; flying opossum. 'I'hc zoo- 
logical connection of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo 
with the continent of Asia is ns distinct os that 
of Timor, Ceram, and New Guinea with the con- 
tinent of Australia. Probably Celebes will bo 
adiled to the Australian group. The inferences 
to be drawn from these facts must be self-evident. 
The distinct character of the mammalian forms 
existing in the countries lying on the Great Asiatic 
Bank, show that Borneo, Java, and Sumatra were 
attached to the continent of Asia by an unsub- 
inerged range at a i>eriod long subsequent to 
the 8<‘paration of Australia, which would imjily 
that the curved baud that passes from Formosa 
through the l*hili[ipine8, the Moluccas, Java, aud 
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Sumatra, 

Pi iulnctivc Character. — The mountain ranges in 
Bouth-cixstom Asia and tin- Iu.liiu> ArcbuKlas" 
arc all more or less metolliteroiis. l<ea<l mines 
are worked in that isirt of the Malayan raoKO 
which traverses the kmed.mi of A va ; aiulcoi>iKr 
mines have been oiiencd m the Annam (ir 
Cochin-Chinose range, the produce of ® 

equal in quality to South American <■<'^1'^. ^ut 
iiderior to that of Japan Iron is 
from the native ores on the western side of the 
Annam range, and it is likewise said that silver 
mines are worked. The tin of the Malay 1 eiiiii- 
siiha, Banka, and Billiton, and the gohl of the 
Peninsula, Borneo, and Celebt's, are all collectol 
from the detritus in which the projccUal metal 
has been deposited. Lodes have been d^overe^ 
and followed up; but they are found to fine 
away. Lead and antimony ores are found in 
the Cambodian range to the north of KamisH. 
Maize, upland rice, yams, and other esculent nmte 
hi>re attain perfection. The wheat grown m the 
unlands of Timor is remarkably rich in gluten, 
although the small size of the gram gives it an 
unfavourable appearance in Luropcaii ''ys- 
coffee, cotton, cacao, and hemp (Musa textilis) 
growing on the upheaved areas are the best pro- 
duced in the Archipelago. Co.al has been found. 
Iron ore of excellent quality is .abundant where the 
line of upheaval has crossed primary ranges; and 
liincstoim, so necessary as a rtux iu smelting the 
metals, is found everywhere. I" ‘'"i isl.in.l of 
Coiiiiang, copper was found but the strata h. d 
been so broken up, that mining opera ions could 
not have been prosecuted with advaiitegc (Jour 

Ind. Arch. iv. p. 49.h). Uopute.l go d depc.Mts 
lie on the south side of the islaiul. quicksilver 
in a l.urc state is soiiictiines brought to Coupang 
bv natives from the interior. 1 he gold deposits 
in the western parts of the Archipelago are sup- 
posed to be now i>reUy well cxliausted , and in 
ihc more remote regions-Tiinor, New Guinea, 
an.1 I«.s8il.ly Siiinba-are the only spots in which 
the steady course of industry is likely to be m- 
teTiupted by the search for precious metals. 1 le 
iiJitive chiefs of the former ibUiikI, te rrified by the 
raiiacity of the early Kuropean navigators, .are 
said to have combined in establishing a law which 
made searching for gold a capital crime, except 
„n occasions in which it was Iboiight proper to 
iironitiate the ileities by the dedication ot a Bulan 
Mas or golden moon, when a human bmng was 
sacrificed to the spirits of the iiiiiies before the 
gold could be colhaite'd. This I'ereinony is pro- 
bably alluded to in the Account of 1 inior, pub- 
lished in appendix, ji. (i. Moors Notice of the 

AndiiiHilatJjn. , 

( omna rrc. — InUTCoursc between continental 
Asia and the islandH of the Archipelago dates from 
a very remote period. Thoir rare product were in 
request in ('liina and India lon^JJ before they wore 
heard of in Eurojic. Camphor and spices, two of 
the most (esteemed ])rodiu!tions of these islands, 
were ukcmI by the Chinese :^000 yc-ars saj^o, the 
onefiir diffusin^r an aromatic fragrance throiijzli 
thf'ir temples, the other as indispensable condi- 
ments in tlieir feasts. In the volcanic area, a sur- 
passin- riclmess of the soil is produced from the 
Vfileanie rock, which decomposes raijnlly before 
the inlliience of the atmosphere. I he natural 
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productions arc unimportant, — the nntmofr, which 
is scattered over tliat portion of thii band which 
aj)[)roaclies the continent of Australia, being 
almost the sole exception. But the docility of the 
native inhabitants moved to be such, that they 
wore easily coerccii to labour, and the curved 
volcanic l»and which traverses the Archipelago be- 
came studded with European si ttlements tlirough- 
out its length and breadth, which now yield the 
great bulk of the produce exported from the 
Indian Arcliipelago. In the nortliern part of 
the Philij)]»ines, the famed Manilla tobacco is 
the chief jiroduetion ; sugar plantations occupy 
the centre; and the Musa U^xtilis, which yields 
the Manilla hemp, is the chief product of the south. 
S]>icea are almost the sole productions of the 
Dutch settlements of the Moluccas. Some islands 
east of Java yield products suited to the w’ants of 
the natives to such an extent os to give rise to an 
export trade with all parts of the Archipelago. 

In Java, coffee, sugar, rice, cinchona, and tobacco 
are the most important articles, the two first 
being exported to Holland in immense quantities. 
Coffee and pepper are the chief products of 
Sumatra, where the soil is less fertile than in 
some of the other islands of the band. The vol- 
canic agency here becomes comparatively weak, 
and is confined to the outer coast of the island, 
w hore, being backed by an area of ujiheaval, the 
greater portion of the alluvium descends into tho 
sea and is lost. 

The (Mliblft nest, which is constructed by the 
(\»llocalia nidifica in the caverns of the limostono 
cliffs, is found throughout the areas of simplo 
upheaval. Agar-agar, a marine lichen extensively 
used in China, trejiang or sea-slug, and inothcr- 
of p(,‘arl shell, are eommoii to botli banks, but tho 
Australian bank is by far the most productive. 

Ocean 'J'rajfic. — there are five different scaa 
recognised by European ga'ogrnphy within tho 
limits of the Eastern Archipelago, viz. tlie wddo 
expanse between Borneo and the Malay IVninsula ; 
another between Borneo and Java, called the Java 
Sea; another between Celebes and Timor; tho 
Sea of Celclics, between that i.sland, Suhi, and 
Mindanao; and the fifth, a basin of consider- 
able extent, between the Pliilipiiines, J Palawan, 
and Borneo. Around all these tiow, on tho west, 
the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean. 

Atmosjihcrlr Phenomena.— 'Vhii transparency of 
tlie atmos}>here is so great, that sometimes Venus 
can be discovered in the sky in the middle of 
tlie day. Espi'c.ially in the rainy season, the land 
looms very greatly ; then we see mountains which 
arc from 5000 to GOOD feet high, at a distance of 
SOor KX) English miles (Jan.sen). Waterspouts in . 
many jiarts arc very fn ipient. The height of tho 
spouts is usually somewhat less than iiOO yards, 
and their diameter not more than 20 feet ; but 
whiai the opportunity of correctly measuring them 
has been favourable, as it generally is when they 
pass Vietweeu the islands, so that the distance of 
llieir basis could be accurately determined, tliey 
have never been found higher than 700 yards, nor 
tliickor than hO yards. In October, in the Archi- 
yielngo of Rhio, they travel from south-west to 
north-east. They seldom last longer than five 
minutes; generally they are dissipated in less 
time. As they are going away, the bulbous tube, 
which is as palpable as that of a thermometer, 
becomes broader at the base, and little clouds, 
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iiko steam from the pipe of a locomotive, are 
continually thrown off from the circumference of 
the spout, and gradually the water is released. 
In the north -cast part of the Archipelago, the cast 
monsoon is the rainy monsoon. The phenomena 
in the north-east part are thus wholly different 
from those in the Java Sea. In the Archipelago 
there is generally high water but once a day, and, 
with the equinoxes, the tides also turn. The 
places which have high water by day in one mon- 
soon get it at night in the other. 

lleliffion. — Wherever western civilisation has 
reached the indigenes, they have conformed to the 
religions of the new-comers. The brown or Malay 
race arc largely Mahomedan in Sumatra and in tlic 
Malay Peninsula; in Sumbawa the Mahomedans 
take a high place, and are largely proselytizing 
the mountaineers, who, however, secretly trust in 
their idols. Pali is still Ilindii, and the Balinese 
burn their dead, and the widows and some slaves 
of rajas burn with their husband’s corpse, but 
other widows burn or arc despatched with a kris. 
A Hindu empire long flourished in Java, where 
many magnificent ruins still attest its duration 
and grcatiicss. The Arabs subsequently gained a 
footing there, as well as in the other islands of the 
Archipelago, and gradually supplanted the religion 
and governments of India. The Philippines liave 
become largely Christian. Mahomedan Malays 
inter without coflin or shroud. Knyan i)yak 
are idol- worshippers, keep their dead for some 
days, and inter in a collin made of tl»e hollo\\ed 
trunk of a tree. The Javanese give picturesque 
names to the various places in the island, such as 
Prosperity, Country of Ghosts, Unlucky, Heroic 
Difficulty. The Javanese arc skilful workers in 
metals, gohl, iron, brass, cutlery, and in carpentry. 
Their kris has a hundred forms. Javanese and 
Sumatrans arc both of Malay race, but the amok 
is almost unkiiown in Java. 

Johore Archipelago is formed by the prolonga- 
tion of the zone of elevation of the Malay Penin- 
sula from Singapore to Billiton. It is so closely 
connected geographically with Johore ns to appear 
a continuation of it, partially submerged by the sea. 
These islands (with the exception of a few of the 
most southerly) formed the insular part of the 
kingdom of Johore from the 13tli century to the 
British occupation of Singapore in 1818. There 
are several hundreds of islets, besides the con- 
siderable islands of Battam, Bintan^, Krimun, 
Gampiing, Gallat, Linga, and Sinkep, and Banka 
and Billiton may also bo considered as included 
in it. They are geologically and ethnologicaliy, 
although not geographically the same, thinly in- 
habited by several interesting tribes. Some of 
these have been slightly noticed by Dutch writers, 
but the greater part still remain undcscribcd. 
The more important of the tribes arc those 
termed collectively Orang Persukuan, literally the 
people divided into tribes. They are all vassals 
of the king. Those of the highest rank, to whom 
distinct services are appropriated when the king 
goes to sea or engages in war, aro the Bcntan 
under an Ulubaskmg ; the Singgera under a 
Batin, the Kopet under a Jinnang, the Bulo, and 
the Linga. The other tribes, some of the land and 
some of the creeks or sea, are the Gilam, Bekaka, 
Sugi, Muro, Tambus, Mantang, Kilong, Timiang, 
Mnau, PuloBoya, and Silat Besides these, there are 
some wild tribes in the interior. of the larger islands. 


Mergui Archipelago, on the coast of Tenasserim, 
extends in a triple line from 8^^ 80" to 13° 13" N. 
The Seyer islands and King Island are the prin- 
cipal islands. Other islets are known as St, 
Matthew, Kusscll, Phipps, Hastings, and Barwell. 
They are inhabited by the Seling race, a seafar- 
ing fisher people, using the trident and bows 
and arrows in their fishing. Dr. Heifer thought 
th(‘ir hair like that of Negroes. St. Matthew rises 
to 30C0 foot. In i8Bl the British Indian Govem- 
ment made arrangements for their colonization. 

The Chagop Archipelago, belonging to Great 
Britain, between h" and 7° S., about 72° 30" E., 
over the great Chagos bank. They aro coral 
islands, the chief being the Great Chagos. To its 
N. W. is a group of six islands, and the Peros 
Banhos group has twenty-seven islands of small 
extent, their produce being cocoa-nut oil, cotton, 
salt fish, and tortoiseshell. — Crawfnrd\s Malay 
(Grammar; Craw/iird's Ind. Arch.; G. W. JCarVn 
Papuans; ParV s Ind. Arch. ; Jour. Ind. Arch, horn 
1817 to 1858 ; Suppl. to No. 5, J. Ind. Arch.^ Dec. 
1817, p. 330; History of Java; Jjathanis Jk. scrip- 
tivc IJhnolofpj ; Elliot's Magnetic Survey ^ in Philo- 
sophic Transact I071S, 1851 ; Ma^try s Physical Geo- 
firaphy ; Modcra's Narrative of the Voynqe of the 
Triton; Sir Edward Belcher's Survey; Quarterly 
Beviewy No. 222; Sir Pod. Murchison, Ann. 
Address Geo. Soc., 1845; St. John's Ind. Arch.; 
A. 7i. ]Vallace on the Varieties of Men in the 
Malay Archipelnpo; y|. JL Wallace in lleport of 
the Six ifty for the Adv. of Science for 1805, p. 
147; Moor's Archipelago ; Walton's State. 

AUCllITECTUJiE. From the early part of 
the 19th century, the architectural reinams and 
sculptures left by the races who in bygone times 
have rul(‘(l in India and its neighbouring countries, 
have been receiving more and more attention 
from the Government of India, and from Europeans 
residing there ; for the Hindus were a strangely 
non-recording race, and, prior to the advent of 
Mahomedan conquerors, the rocks, the temples, 
the caves, the topes, and the inscriptions on these, 
furnish almost the solo record of the many Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jaina dynasties who held sway. 
Amongst those who have been thus engaged in 
their investigation, may bo mentioned Colonel 
Mackenzie, Mr. James Prinsep, Colonel Sykes, 
Mr. Edward Thon)a8, Major Gill, General A. 
Cunningham, Mr. A. Burg<'S8, Mr. Burnell, and 
pre-eminently Mr. James Fergusson, F.Ii.S., who 
has devoted a long life to these researches, travel- 
ling the various countries, and publishing the result 
of his inspections in his — 


Rock -cut Temples of India, 

Ancient Architecture in Hindustan, 
Pniacea of Nineveh and Persepolis, 
Illustnited Handbook for India, . 
History of Architecture, 

Holy Sepulchre, , . 

Study of Indian Architecture, 

Tree and Serjiont Worship, . 

Rude Stone Monuments, 

Temples of the Jews, .... 
Cave Temples of Western India (jointly 
Mr. James Burgess), 


. 1845 

. 1847 
. 1851 

1855-1859 

18G5-1871 
. 1807 

1868-1873 
. 1872 

. 1878 

with 

. 1880 


Age. — The oldest architectural remains in Bri- 
tish India belong to a race who, at the advent 
of the Aryans, occupied the country between 
the Himalaya and Vindhya mountains. They 
consist of square tower-like temples, with a per- 
pendicular base, but having a curvilinear out- 
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line above. Throughout the north-west of India, for architectural purposes, and for at least five or 
the earliest material in use was timber. It was six centuries after that time all the monuments now 
not till after the arrival of Alexander that stone known to us are Buddhist. Mr. Fergusson tells us 
was worked by the Indian architects ; and although that, in the south of the Peninsula of India, nearly 
soon after Alexander’s time stone became the all the finest buildings of early times have been con- 
material employed, construction long retained the structed of stone, while the edifices erected within 
forms which were needed in the employment of the past 500 years, comprising some of the most 
wood. The Indians are supposed to have learned stupendous piles at present to be met with, arc of 
from the Bnctrian Greeks how to make use of brick. In the Dckhan, the most massy structures 
stone; and Mrs. Manning is even inclined to bo- are carved from greenstone rock, with a delicacy 
lieve that Alexander had left artists in India, b.c. and correctness quite astonishing. The vaults and 
82.3, and Dr. Hunter says (p. 207, vol. iv.), what domes of tombs and temples are commonly bolted 
the Buddhists were to the architecture of north- with iron from top to bottom, and in many cjisi's, 
em India, that the Greeks were to its sculpture; instead of scaffolding, the structure is surrounded 
Greek faces and profiles constantly occur in with a high wall ten or twenty feet off, the interval 
ancient Buddhist statuary. The purest speci- between being filled up with e^rth ; a long inclinc«l 
mens have been found in the Pan jab. Preceding plane having served for raising the stones. A 
eastward from the Panjab, purity of outline gives magnificent structure of this sort, the tomb of one 
place to lusciousness of form. In the female of the Gwalior princes, stooil half finisliod near 
figures, the artists trust more and piore to swell- Poona for some thirty years, and native archiU'cture 
ing breasts and towering chignons, and load the could there be seen in perfection in all stages of ad- 
Dcck with constantly accumulating jewels. In vancemont Since the Indian railro.ads commenced, 
Ceylon, the Buddhist temple of Anarajpura seems with their great spanning bridges, the rocks of all 
to have been erected prior to the Christian era. their ncighbourl»oo<l8 have been largely utilized ; 
At Itangoon and at Prome are Buddhist temples, and structures, formed of the greenstones, granites, 
grand in their colo8f?al dimensions, but the dwell- blue slates, limestones, and sandstones, arc every- 
ing-houses and religious buildings generally in where to be seen. Throughout the great volcanic 
Burma are all of wood, and do not permit the district of the Dekhan, the various kinds of greon- 
display which can be attained with stone, or even stone have been largely used. Amongst tlie blue 
witn brick and mortar. The architecture and slate formation along the valleys of the Kistna and 
ornamentation of the temples of India arc by far Tumbudra, and the compact limestone formation 
the most interesting and complete memorials of on each side of these rivers, houses have ever been 
the ancient sacerdotal and regal grandeur of India constructed of these materials, but the favourite 
which are in existence, and give a striking impres- rock for ornamental purposes in the Buddliist 
flion of the former splendour of the ruling empires, and Hindu temples and Mahomedan mosques of 
The Dharwar sculptures arc the records of Cha- peninsular India is the dark greenstone, often, 
lukya, Hoi Sala, Belial, and other dynasties. The from its polish, being called black marble. 3’hc 
Kissam’s territories comprehend the scats of some Buddhist caves of Ellora, and the smaller cavf s at 
of the greatest and most powerful sovereignties of Maiker, Momiuabad and Ajunta, arc cxc.avate(l out 
the Dckhan, such as Kalyan, the capital of the of the greenstone and greenstone amygdaloid; those 
Western Chalukya and liijala liaya dynasties; at Ellora, about twenty in number, are in the face 
Devagiri, or Deoghur, the capital of the Yadava ; of the ghat, almost scarped as it falls into the valley 
Warangal that of the Kakatcy.a, and the great of the Godavery ; and about a similar number are 
Mahomedan principalities of Kulburga, Bubsc- at Ajunta, in a ravine near the scarped ghat s over- 
qucntly split into the subordinate powers of the looking Kandesh. Those on the right bank of 
BijapurAdil Shahi, the Ahmadnaggur Nizam Shahi, the Irawadi, near Prome, look on the river. In 
Golconda Kutub Shahi, Berar Imad Shahi, and Madra8andCaIcutta,and in S. India generally, brick 
Beder Birud Shahi, etc. The great religious in- is now an ordinary building material. The blue 
Btitutions now in the south of India, arc Sri Sailara slates and limestones of the valleys of the Godavery 
inCuddapah,Conjeveram,Cbellambram,Srirangam, and Kistna and their affluents are utilized, and 
etc. There are also many religious edifices of ^eat several imposing structures are built of latcrite. 
architectural merit, very worthy of being depicted But in the whole of Burma and the Tenasserim 
and preserved for the beauty of their sculpture and Provinces, the ]:^ple’8 houses are built of wooden 
elegance of their desif^n, such as the stone manta- planks, with shiof^ed roofs. Buddhist and Jaina 
pam in the fort at Vellore, latterly used as an dynasties were of longer duration, and the vast 
arsenal, the temples at Tan jore, Gangondaram, and cave temples, etc., of Prome, Karli, Elephanta,. 
Tribhuwanam, the pagodas at Lcepichi in Bellary, Ellora, and Ajunta testify to the stability and 
and of Tarpatry in Cuddapah, with many others power of their projectors, for some of them 
equally worthy of admiration, in secluded and must have been in progress for hundreds of years, 
de^rt places, little known beyond their immediate and their commencement dates from prior to the 
neighbourhood. birth of Christ. Those Indian sovereigns who have 

Materials . — India owes the introduction of stone longest possessed territories, the Rajput races of 
for architectural purposes to the great Asoka, who Rajputana, and the Solar dynasty of Mewar, have 
reigned from n.c. 272 to 236. In the twelfth year erected numerous magnificent structures in their 
after his cons^ration, the sixteenth from bis inaugu- capitals. The little permanency, since 800 years, 
ration, which was B.c. 255 or 257, be published of roost Indian dynasties, has left the result only of 
his i^k-cut edicts, in which he mentions his allies, spasmodic efforts of Hindus and Mahomedans, such 
Antioch us and Antigonus, Ptolemy (Philadcipbos), as still exist at Agra, Bijapur, Aurungabad, Gogi, 
Magas of Cyrenc, and Alexander of Macedonia, But Golconda, Kulburga, Dowlatabad, and Hyderabail, 
although the use of stone for sculpture had been in the form of tombs, mosques, and Jaina temples 
general, the date b.c. 250 commences its history Around Dehli red sandstone is largely U8e<i. 
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Character, — In architecture and in Bculpturo, the 
greatest efforts of the dominant races were directed 
to the formation of religious structures, many of them 
objects of wondering amazement, and are greatly 
in contrast with tlie hutnble inud>wallcd or wattled 
and thatched cottages in which all the people of 
India continue to dwell, and sadly to indicate 
hundreds of years of instability and turmoil. 
In the 2000 years that intervened between the 8th 
centui 7 before and the 12th century after the 
Christian era, the religious tenets of the Budtihists, 
of the Jains, and of the Brahmans alternately 
prevailed, and many towns have remains of these 
religionists, an<l many of their temples have been 
utilized by the different sects, as tliey alternately 
became predominant. Badami, for instance, has 
both Bmldhist and Brahmanicjvl caves ; and 
Buddhist remains are seen at Aiwulli, five or six 
miles to its north, and at Purudkul or Pittatlkul, 
as far on its south. 

Mr. Fergusson (p. 441) suj^poses tliat the caves 
at Ellora wore of the following religionists : — 

Buddhist, Viswakarma to Das Avatara, A.n. 500-fi00. 
Jaina^ Jndra, .laj^anath, Huhlms, etc., A.I). 550-650. 
Hindu, Kaincswuni to Dhumnar Lena, A.n. 000-750, 
Dravidiun, Kylas, A.n. 725-800. 

Khajuraho, in Biindelkhand, has about thirty 
important temples, all, excej)t the Chao-sat Jogini. 
of nearly the same age, a.d. 960 to 1060, oue-tliird 
Jaina, one-third Vaishnava, and the remainder 
Saiva, the last with indecent figures. 

The temples in the south of India, he says 
(pp. 40-64), arc of the same form for SSiva or 
Vishnu worship, the idols or images or emblems 
worshipi^cd, or the sculptures adorning them, 
marking the religious sect to winch they belong. 

The Vimava is the principal part, the actual 
temple itself. It is always square in plan, and 
surmounted by a pyramidal roof of one or more 
storeys ; it contains the cell in which the image 
of the god or his emblem is placed. 

The Mautapa or porches always cover and pre- 
cede the door leading to tlie cell. 

1’ho Gopura are the principal features in the 
quadrangular enclosures which always surround 
the Vimaua. 

Tlie Choultries, Chattra, or pillared halls, were 
used for various purposes, and are invariable 
accompaniments ; there are, besides, tanks or wells 
for water for sacred purposes or the convenience 
of the priests, dwellings for all the various grades 
of the priestliood attached to it, and many other 
buildings designed for state or convenience. 

The.«SVaw6Aa, or Lai, are pilhars common to all 
the styles of Indian architecture. With the Buddh- 
ists they have been employed to bear inscriptions 
on their shafts, with emblems or animals on their 
capitals; with the Jains they were generally 
deepdans or lamp-bearing pillars ; with the Vaish- 
nava Hindus tliey gCDCrally bore statues of 
Garuda or Hanuman ; with the Saiva sect they 
were flagstaffs. But whatever the object of their 
erection, they were always among the most ori- 
ginal, and frequently the most elegant, produc- 
tions of Indian art. The moat noteworthy are the 
Kutub Minar at Dchli, and the Jaya Stambbas 
at Coel, Dowlatabad, and Gaur. 

Hails are an imposing feature of later Buddhist 
architecture. Generally they are found surround- 
ing topes ; but they are also represented as enclos- 
ing sacred trees, temples, pillars, and other objects. 


Chaitya„ or assembly halls, in Buddhist art 
correspond in every respect with the churches of 
the Christian religion ; their plans, the position 
of the altar or relic casket, the aisles, and other 
peculiarities, ore the same in both, and their uses 
identical. 

The Vihara^ or monastery, like the chaitva, 
resembles very closely the similar institution 
among Christians. In the earlier ages they ac- 
companied, but were detached from, the chaityas 
or churches. In later times they were furnished 
with chapels and altars, in which the service could 
be performed independently of the chaitya halls, 
which may or may not be found in their proximity. 

Lats . — The oldest of these with which we are 
acquainted, are those set up by king Asoka, in the 
27th year after his consecration, the 31st of his 
reign, to bear inscriptions,, conveying to his sub- 
jects the leading doctrines of the new faith he had 
adoj>tcd. They have shafts averaging twelve 
diameters in lieight. The rock-cut edicts of the 
same king are dated in his twelftn year, and convey 
in a less condensed form the same information, but 
inculcating respect to p.ircnt8 and priests, kindness 
and charity to all inou, and, above all, tenderness 
towards animals. The best known of these lats 
was rc-so«i up by Firoz Shah at Dehli. A fragment 
of a second was fouatl lying on the ground near 
Hindu Itao’s house, north of Dchli. Two others 
exist in Tirhut, Kadhia, and Mattiah. 

The most complete lat was found in 1837 lying 
on the ground in the fort at Allahabad, and was 
then re-erected with a pedestal. In addition to 
the Asoka inscriptions, it contains one by Samudra 
Gupta (a.d. 380 to 400), detailing the glories of 
his reign, and the great deeds of his ancestors. 
It seems to have been thrown down, but to have 
been re-erected by Jahangir (a.d. 1006), with a 
Persian inscription to commemorate his accession. 
It has lost its crowning ornaments, hut the base 
is 7 feet 7 inches long, and the shaft 33 feet. — 
Bnuf. As. Soc. Jo. iii. and vi. pj). 794, 9G9. 

There is a shorter pillar at Sankissa in the 
Doab, with a honeysuckle crowning ornament, and 
surmounted by an elephant. Half-way between 
Muttra and Kanouj (Canouj), and at Bettiah in 
Tirhut, is another pillar of a similar nature, sur- 
mounted by a lion. 1’here are two built pillars 
among the topes of Kabal, and evidently coeval 
with them. They are known as the Surkh Minar 
and the Minar Chakri, and are ascribed to the 
time of Alexander. The lats of Asoka are sup- 
posed to have been erected in frout of, or in 
connection with, a stupa or other building since 
disappeared, and the lats themselves have been 
moved from their original sites. At Karli there is 
one surmounted by four lions in front of the great 
cave, and two in front of the great cave at Ken fieri, 
which is an exact but debased copy of the great 
Karli cave. The two lats at Erun, and the iron 
pillar at Dehli, seem certainly to belong to the eras 
of the Guptas of the 4th or beginning of the 5th 
centuries of the Christian era, and to be dedicated 
to the Vaishnava faith. The lat at Patbori may 
also be of the Gupta time. 

Gopura. — Buddhists, Jains, and Hindus have 
directed an almost equal attention to the Gopura 
or gateways of their towns and temples. These, 
both in form and purpose, resemble the pylons of 
the Egyptian temples ; the courts with pillars and 
cloisters are common to both, and very similar 
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In arpangement and extent. The great mantapa 
and balls of 1000 columns reproduce the hypostyle 
balls, both in purpose and effect, with almost 
minute accuracy. The absence of any central 
tower or vimnna over the sanctuary is universal 
in Egypt, and only conspicuously violated in one 
instance in India; and the mode of aggregation 
and amount of labour bestowed on them is common 
to both. 

Donm , — The Buddhists in their structural build- 
ings always employed circular roofs, and in all 
ages built topes with domical forms externally, but 
never seem to have attempted an internal dome, 
in stone at least. The dome is essentially a feature 
of Jain architecture, and almost exclusively so 
among the northern Indians. It was an essential 
feature of the Mahomodans before they came to 
India, and from the Jaina dome they worked out 
a stylo of their own. Hindus occasionally tried 
to imitate the Jaina dome. Many of the domes 
over the tombs of the Mahomedans who have been 
dominant in the Dckhan, and those to bo seen at 
Bijapur, Bcdcr,Gogi, Kulburga, Golconda, Ahmad- 
naggur, and other places, are of great dimensions. 

Buddhist Caves . — In western India, the earliest 
ttrcliitcctural remains are those of the Buddhists, 
ranging from about n.c. 250 to the 7th or 8th 
century of the Christian era. They are chiefly in 
the form of rock-cut temples and monasteries. 
The best known arc at A junta, Ellora, Karli, Kan- 
hcri, and Junagarh, but there are others in British 
territory, in the Hyderabad dominions, and along 
the borders of the two provinces, and in the ghats. 
The dahgopas, large cylindricivl structures, with 
a domed top surmounted by a capital, and the 
arched roofs of the chaitya or temple caves, are 
characteristic of Buddhist caves, so also is the 
prevalence as an ornament of the chaitya window 
or arch in the shape of a horseshoe, though this 
is also found in early Brahmanical buildings and 
caves. The viharas or monasteries have usually 
cells around them, often with stone benches or 
beds inside. 

The Jaina caves arc sometimes so like the later 
Buddhist caves at A junta, as to be dilhcult to dis- 
tinguish. Those at Dara-sinha are of this cha- 
racter. Generally the nudity of the images, their 
snakes, and their ringlets, at once mark them. 

The Brahmanical caves are fewer than the Bud- 
dhist. They range probably between the 5th and 
8th centuries of this era. Saiva caves are to be 
seen in Elephanta and Jogeswori near Bombay, at 
Ellora, and at Aihole and Badami in theKaladgi dis- 
trict, and two fine Vaishnava caves, one of them at 
Badami. So far as yet known, Brahmanical caves 
consist of halls, with a single cell or shrine, and oc- 
casionally, as at Elephanta, with one or two small 
cells for utensils, etc., but without rooms for monks 
along their sides. The sect to which a cave be- 
longed is indicated by the sculptures, — the lingam, 
Ganpati, Siva, Bhairava, Ard-dha-nari, Ravana, 
Bhavani, Parvati, Maheswari, etc., figuring pro- 
minently in Saiva caves ; Vishnu, Varaha, Narisi nha, 
Yirabhadra, Garuda, etc., are prominent in Vaish- 
nava caves. The sculptures over the entrance and 
shrine door indicate better than anything else, by, 
or for, what sect the temple was originally built. 
Thus, if Ganpati is on the lintel, it may be concluded 
that the temple was a Saiva one ; nine figures (nau 
graha) in a line, the eighth being a large face only, 
indicates a Sauriya temple, or one medicated to 


the worship of the sun ; a winged figure (Garuda) 
marks a Vaishnava temple; and a sitting figure 
(Jina), with the legs turned up in front, and the 
hands resting in the lap, a Jaina shrine. In some 
instances, where the Saiva sect have appropriated 
the Jaina shrines, the Jina has been mctninorplioscd 
into a Ganpati. Where no change in the dedica- 
tion of the shrine has taken place, the figure in 
the shrine will confirm the above. Surya, how- 
ever, may easily be mistaken for Vishnu, their 
images being nearly alike, only Surya holds in 
one or both liis hands a large sun-flower. Some- 
times he is represented in a chariot drawn by 
seven horses. 

Styles. — Th^Dravidlnn style o( architecture is cha- 
ractenzed by its massiveness in walls, pillars, etc. 
The principal architectural lines in the roofs and 
shrines are horizontal, making the latter resemble 
storeyed pyramids; and the vertical breaks in the 
wall line are of but slight projection, sometimes set 
off with slender pilasters, with or without sculptures 
between. In tlie earlier remains of this style, the 
pillars are generally very thick, and square or 
octagonal, with heavy bracket capitals. In the 
later, thev are sometimes round, and generally 
remarkable for the number of horizontal members 
on the shafts and bases ; the capitals, except the 
abaci, arc circular, with bracket sur-capitals. The 
remains in this style belong to the period between 
the 5lh and early part of the 13th century. The 
Kailas temple at Ellora, the seven pagodas at 
Ma<lraR, belong to this stylo, which prevails in the 
southern parts of the Bombay Presidency, and in 
the Hyderabad territory. Only one at Pattadkal 
has a spire in the Chalukya style. 

The Chalukya style prevailed between the 9th to 
the middle of the 14th century, and is cliaracterized 
generally by more elaborateness of ornament, by 
balconies and roofings supported by richly carved 
brackets, by the outer faces of the walls of shrines 
being broken uj) into a series of projecting corners, 
with equal faces, and by pillars square in section 
with a projecting face on each side, or like a square 
pillar with a slightly narrower but very thin 
pilaster added to each side. These latter, how- 
ever, while the tjqiical section was retained, were 
liable to great modification, from the large amount 
of sculpture often lavished on them. The spires are 
proportionately higher than those of the southern 
style, with a couple or more of successive pro- 
jections on each side. The faces and lines of 
projection are vertical at first, but higher up they 
fall inwards with a gentle curve towards the 
summit, which is crowned by a kalas or finial, 
varying in form and size with the form and age 
of the building. The walls are often elaborately 
carved with belts of figures, and the stones are 
carefully fitted and clamped inside, but without 
mortar. Some of the finest examples of this stylo 
are to be seen in the .gates of Jhinjuwada, the 
gates and Hira temple at Dabhoi, the temple at 
Mudhera, and Rudra Mala, at Siddhpur in Gujerat, 
in the Jaina temples at Mount Abu, in the small 
temple at Amamath, near Kalyan, and at some 
shrineB at Pattadkal and Aihole in the Kaladgi 
collectorate. To these two there seems to have 
succeeded what may be called a medimval style., 
combining some of the features of each, and 
covering the period from about a.d. 1160 to 1600. 
To it Mong most of the Jain temples, and the 
later Hindu temples in Gujerat ; and those templcq 
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UMml]v(]i^Roril)Oi1aH}I(>nia(Ipaiiti Jri Kaiulcfth, Rcrar, 
unri Ily<lom\)a(l iltaniniona, dating froui the 
12th to iihout thii niiihllo of the Hth century. 

Ill tlie Jlintlu Ktifivs from the 17th century 
tluTe in (!uiiHi(lonihle variety. The Mahomethm 
curvetl arch in often iutrodue.ed ; forinn derived 
fr(»m the ’'ravidiau jippenr, and plaster and inorlar 
take the place of Rculpture and t.nefid jointing. 
In Bo’iie camw vtuy heautiful wood-cjirving in intro- 
duced, as may be seen in temples in Gujerat. 

Till) vi'ilintjH and (l<nn(s of Hiialu anti Jain 
teinjilcH are fioinetiincs of singular excellence 
of execution. In the western side of India, 
the cusped nrcli nml tlio tlome characterize the 
Maliomedan stylo of architecture ; but that of 
Ahmadahad and that of the llijapiir biiihlingR 
present point^s «)f tliffi'renco. Perforated stone- 
work ocenrs in old Hindu bnihlings; but speci- 
mens remarkable for the variety of beautiful de- 
sign arc chielly to be found in the Mahomedan 
works of the loth and following centuries at 
AhmadalMul and Aurungabad. 

SUdstiHtinams^ or inscriptions on stones, arc tlic 
most numcroua in the (hinarese country. — J. Ihir- 
(jess, Arehitnluf/ieal .S'/o'tv //er JiVportcr, in xVa. 
G, Arc/ueoldjicul Survey oj' Wtslcni iiomhay^ 

1877. 

.Zoom. —Mr. I'ergnsson tells ua that the principal 
Jain works arc in Rajput4ina, Gwalior, and Bunuel- 
kliand. Their seul[>tureR almost entirely arc re- 
Btricteil to tlie rcpresenbition of their twenty-four 
hierarchs, whom they call tirthankara, to each of 
whom a symbol is atbichcd, — generally some animal, 
fisli, or flower, in one instauoo a crcaccnt, in another 
a thunderbolt. Some of the Jaina tcnuJcs are of 
great beauty. Brahmanical sculptures are count- 
less, and consist of temples, witli rcpreaentatioiis 
of the Hindu divinities. Jaina, says Mr. Forguaeon, 
p. 240, have their shriims on the hills of Palitana, 
Gimar, Gwalior, Mount Abu, and Parisiiath, but 
alao in deep secluded valleys. One of these, 
at Muktagiri near Gawilgliur, is in a deep, well- 
wooded valley, traversed by a stream with 
several waterfalls. At Sadri there is a group 
of temples, the principal one having l)een erected 
by Khumbo, rana of Udaipur, in a lonely silent 
glen, below his fort of Koraulmer, dedicated to 
Ailinatha or Ueshabdova, the first and greiitest of 
the Jaina aaints. It covers 48,000 8(iuare feet. 
The rock at Gwalior, in Central India, has one 
reinarkahlc Jaina structure, dedicated to Padma- 
natha, their sixth tirthankara, and the rock on all 
aides hna a series of caves or rock-cut aculpturca, 
most of them mere niches to contain statues, all of 
them excavated between 1441 and 1474. One of 
the figures is 67 feet high. He mentions that 
in their temples the saint is very numerously 
rejiresented by images in cells or niches. At 
Chandravali, a few miles southward from Mount 
Abu, is a ruined city, with extensive remains of 
Jaina temples of the same age as those on the mount 

Parisnath is the highest point of the Bengal | 
range of hills south of Uajmahal. It is one of the 
Jaina pilgrim shrines, and nineteen of their twenty- 
four tirthankars are saitl to have ilied and been 
buried there ; amongst others I’arswanath, the last 
of them but one. Tlie temples on it are numerous. 
Hut Jainism, he tells us, p. 264, never seems to have 
taken a firm place in Bengal ; and when the Pala 
(lyiumty of Bengal, aiwut A.u. 1203, left Budilhism 
and accepted Die Vuishuavu and Saiva BU)>crBUtioiis, 


Jainism Rccms to have disappeared. There seems 
.also to have been a jiause, at least in the north of 
India ; but a revival occurred in the 16th century, 
4*R]>eciallyunilor Haim Khund>o of Mewar, a.d. 1418- 
I HiS, who made his capital at Chitore. Though 
deficient in the extreme grace and elegance that 
charactATized the earliest examples, those of the 
iniddlt; style are bold and vigorous expressions of 
the art. 

Afouiit Ahn, says Mr. Fergusson, p. 234, rises 
from the desert as abruptly as an Island from 
the ocean, and presents on almost every side in- 
accessible scarps lip to 6660 feet high, the summit 
being ri'ached only by ravines that cut into its 
sides. When the summit is reached, it opens 
out into a lovely valley six or seven miles long by 
two or three miles in width, with the little Nakhi 
T.'dao or Pearl 1 mke, and near to it, at Dolwara, 
the Jaina selected a site f6r their pilgrimage or 
tilth. During Jaina supremacy, it was adorned 
with several temples, two of which are of white 
marble. The more modern of these was built by 
the two brothers Tcjpala and Vastupala, who 
crecto<l a triple tcm}>le at Gimar (a.D. 1107-1247), 
and for minute delicacy of carving and beauty of 
details it stands almost unrivalleil. The other, 
built also by a merchant, Vimala Sah, about a.d. 
10.32, is 8im]>lcr and bolder, and is the oldest and 
most complete example of a Jaina temple. It is 
dedicated to Parswanatha, who is seated within. 

The slender and elegant pillars, and the richly 
cjirvcd horizontal domes of tne Jain structures, he 
says, pp. 203-8, were easily destroyed or utilised hy 
the Maliomcdans. The great mosques of Ajrnir, 
Dcldi, Kanouj, Dhar, and Ahnuwlabad are all 
reconstructed temples of the Jains. 

The Auvulli temple, a few miles north of B.'ulami, 
h.as an inscription on its outer gateway mentioning 
Vikminaditya Chalukya, who began to reign A.D. 
C60, and died 080. South of Badami is a temple 
at Pitbidkul. 

The sacred hill of Sutrunjyn, near Palitana in 
Gujerat, about 30 miles from Gogo, illustrates the 
Jaina custom of grouping their temples. They 
are in hundreds there, covering over the summits 
of two extensive hills. The smaller shrines line 
the streets ; the larger temples are enclosed in 
‘ tuks,’ or separate enclosures, surrounded by high 
fortifie<l walls. A few yati or priests and a few 
servants are there to perform tlie daily services 
and keep the place clean, but there are no other 
residents there. The pilgrim goes up and returns. 
It is a city of the gods. The shrines are almost all 
the gifts of single wealthy individuals. Some are as 
old as the 11th century, but the largest numlwr 
have been constructed since the early part of tliO 
19th century. 

The Chau-mukh, orfour-faced temple at Palitana, 
Mr. Fergusson describes (pp. 263, 274, and 279) 
as very grand. The temple of Ardishur is tho 
largest single temple on that hill. 

Girnar, on the south coast of Gujerat, not far 
from Somnath Patan, is a sacred hill of the Jains. 
The hill rises 2600 feet above tho sea, and the 
temples are built on its side. A rock outside the 
town of Junngnrh, at its foot, has a copy of the 
edicts of Asoka (u.c. 250) ; and on the same rock 
is an inscription, a.d. 1M, bjr Rudra Dama, too 
Sah king of Siuirashtra, mentioning his victories 
over tho Sat-karni kings of the Dekhan. It con- 
UuQS also a record, a.d. 457, of the repair of a 
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bri<%o by Skanda, the last of the Gupta kings. 
The temple of Ncminatha is the oldest of a group 
of sixteen temples, 600 feet below the summit. 
Behind it is a triple temple, erected a.d. 1177, by 
the brothers Tejimla and Vastupala. Not far from 
Gimar, on the sea-shore, is the temple of Somnath, 
captured by Mahmud, a.d. 1025. 

Khajuraho^ the ancient capital of the Chandel 
dynasty, is about 125 miles W.S.W. of Allah- 
abad, and 150 miles S.E. from Gwalior. It is 
now deserted, but has in and around it about 
thirty temples, the most l)eautiful in form as well 
as the most elegant in detail of any of the temples 
now standing in India. They were erected simul- 
taneously in the 11th century, and are nearly 
eqiuilly divided among three religions, — Jaina, 
Saiva, and Vaishnava. Each group has one shrine 
great^ than the rest, round which the smaller 
ones are clustered. In the Saiva groujis it is the 
Kondarya Mahadeva; in the Vaishnava it is the 
Rama Chandra ; and in the Jaina group it is the I 
Jinanatha. The Parswanatha Jaina temple has 
a rich base, the Gantliai, or Bell temple, and | 
Cbaonsat Jogini, which has sixty-four cells. , 

At Gyraspui\ ne^r Bhilsa, 140 miles S.W. of | 
Khaiumho, is a group of columns, BUpi>o8ed to 
be Jaina, and there arc others in the Mokundra 
pass. In the Ulwar territory at Bhanghur arc 
some very beautiful Jaina temples. One called 
Nan Giingi has an image 20 feet in h 2 ight. 

The fragment of a little temple at near 

Aiunta, shows it to have been a Jaina shrine of Sri 
Allat, the twelfth king mentioned in Tod s Itajas- 
than (i. p. 802). 

Chiiore, — The elegant Jaina tower dedicated 
to the first of the Jaina tirthankara, Adinath, was 
erected aliout a.d. 89G, on the brow of Chitoro. 
It is about 80 feet in height, and is adorned 
with sculpture and mouldings from base to sum- 
mit, among which the figure of Adinath is re[>catcd 
a hundred times. Another tower, of later build, 
was erected by Khumbo, rana of Mowar, a.d. 1418- 
1468, as a Jaya Stambha, niiie storeys high, as a 
pillar of his victory over Mahmud of Malwa, a.d. 
1439, like that of Trajan at Rome. It is 30 feet 
wide at its base, and more than 1 20 feet in height, 
in nine storeys, and the whole is covered with 
architectural ornaments and sculptures. The 
Chinese nine-storeyed towers are almost literal 
copies of these Jaina towers. 

SenaghuTf near Dutteah in Bundclkhand, and 
Muktagiri, near Gawilghur, in Berar, show the 
most modem styles of Jai n architecture. Sonaghur 
is a granite hill covered with large loose masses of 
rock, among which stand 80 to 100 temples of 
various shapes and sizes. The sikra is rare, and 
the foliated |)ouited Mahdmcdan arch is the usual 
opening. Muktagiri is a deep romantic valley, and 
ita largest group of temples are on a platform at 
the foot of a waterfall, that thunders down from 
a height of 60 feet above them. The temples are 
only remarkable from showing their adoption of 
the Mahomedan style. At Dchli is a Jaina temple 
of much beauty. The background of the strut of 
its porch has pierced, foliated tracery, of the most 
exquisite device. At Khamlagiri^ near Cuttack, 
are Jaina caves, and there is one at Badami with- 
out anv inscription. But there are three Brah- 
manicsl caves, one of whicli has tlic date 500 Saka 
(a.d. 579), The Indra Subha ami Jagjinath Subha 
groups at Ellurntxxo BUj)posed to be of the siimo 


age as the Badami cave temple. At Ajmir the 
Arhai-din-ka Jompra has been described ns a Jaina 
temple. So also is a great j>art of the mosque at 
the Kutub, Dehli. 

Some of the lloisala BeHala kings were Jains ; 
but their buildings at Somnathpur, Bcllur or 
llullabid belong to the Vaishnava or Saiva faiths. 
The Basti temples of the southern Jains, like the 
Jaina temples of northern India, always have a 
tirthankara as the object of worship. The Bettu 
temples of southern India are open courtyards, 
containing images of Gomati, who possibly may 
l>o Gautama Buddha. There are two hills at the 
village of Sravana Bclgula, 33 miles N. by W. 
from Seringapatam. On one of these, a mass of 
syenite 500 feet high, a Jaina image, 70 feet 3 
inches high, has been carved out of the solid rock. 
The expression of its features is pleasing, with 
curly hair; and at Karkala, the image, 41 feet 
5 inches, and weight 80 tons, has been moved to 
its present site, and was erected A.D. 1432. The 
third, and supposed oldest, at yannur, is 35 feet 
high. They belong to the Digambara sect of the 
Jains, being entirely naked, but with twigs of the 
Bo Tree twisted round their legs and arms, with 
serpents at their feet. In the Jaina cave at 
Biulami, the figure has two snakes twistotl around 
its legs and arms, and the Bo Tree is placeil behind. 
On a shoulder of the other hill at Sravana Bclgula, 
called Chandragiri, arc the Basti temples, fifteen 
in number, all of the Dravidian style, raised into 
storeys. The Jaina temple at Moodbidri, ami all 
others in Canara, resemble the temples of Nepal, 
and many of them ore built of wood. The inttiriora 
are richly and variedly carved, with massive 
pillars. A large number of the tombs of tlio 

f meets, some of them five to seven storeys in 
leight, each with a sloping roof, like the temples 
of KlmtmandUy Tibet, and China. The 8tambhas, 
or free standing pillars of the Jainaa in Canara, 
are very graceful. 

The AV/.</o«ir temples are Marttand, Avantipore, 
Paycch, Bhaniyar, and Wauiyat. Marttaml, 60 
feet by 38 feet, is now in ruins. It is 5 miles 
east of Islamabad, and is built on an elevated 
plateau that overlooks the valley. Its enclosing 
courtyard is 220 feet by 142 feet. The enclosure 
was erected by Lalitaditya, who reigned a.d. 725 
to 761. General Cunningham, however, thinks 
that the temple was erected by Konoditya, who 
reigned a.d. 578 to 594. The courtyard of this, 
and of all the Kashmir temples, was constructed 
to admit of it being filled with water. The prin- 
cipal Naga figures in the niches have three or 
five headed snake hoods at the back of their 
heads. The Avantipore temples were erected by 
Avantiverma, who was the first king of the Utpala 
dynasty, and reipied from a.d. 875 to 904. Ilo 
was a zealous Saiva. The stylo is rich in detail. 

Nepal^ at the present day, has three religions — 
Buddhist, Saiva, and Vaishnava — flourishing side 
by side. Its three capitals are Patan, Bliatgaon, 
and Khatmandu ; and its religious state resembles 
the condition of India in the 7th century, wlicn 
the buddhist and brahmanical religions flourished 
side by side. By the oldest records, the valley 
seems to have been occupied by the Kirata, the 
Bhot, and the Nowar races, o^ Tibetan origin, 
who had early adopted the buddhist doctrines, 
and still adhere to them. The oldest and most 
important monuments in the Nepal valhy arc 
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those of Swayambunatb, beautifully situated on 
an eminence about a mile from Khatmandu, and 
Bouddliama, at Kaaachiel, some distance off. Their 
most beautiful temples possess niany storeys, 
divided with slopin^r roofs. At Pntan is one with 
Sakya in the basal floor, Amitabha the second 
storey, ; small stone clmitya the third, the 
Dharma<latu Mandala the fourtli, and the fifth 
or apex of the building is a small Churamani 
or jewel-headed clmitya. Mention may also be 
made of the Bhawaui temple at Bhatgaon, of 
Mahadoo and Krishna at Patau. 

Temples in Kulu, Kangra, and Kamaon are 
numerous, and all of wood, usually the timber of 
the deodar. 

linjjnitdua. — Mr. Fergusson says, p. 47.3, the 
mlace at Udaipur of the rulers of Mewar, those of 
Duttiah and Orcha in Bundelkhand, the Gwalior 
palace, and that at Amber in the Jeyporo state, 
are all worthy of notice ; and the palace at Dceg, 
which is quite a fairy structure, was the work of 
Suraj Mull, founder of the Bhurtpur dynasty, who 
began it in the year 1725, though unfinished when 
he was killed in battle by Najif Khan, A.n. 17G3. 
Every native capital in Rajputana, he tells us, has 
a cenotaph, or mail a sati, where the sovereigns, 
their wives and nearest relatives, are buried. The 
most magnificent of these are the hundreds at 
Udaipur, all crowned by domes ; and that of 
Singram Singh, to twenty-one of his wives, Is 
the finest, lie was buried a.d. 1733. He built 
that of his predecessor, Amera Singh ir. The 
tomb of Bakhtawar Singh at Ulwar, erected in 
the 19th century, and the tombs of the Bhurtpur 
rajas at Govardhun, arc also noteworthy. 

The temples at Orism are more numerous than 
those of all llindusUn. They were erected between 
the years A.n. 500 and 1200. That at Bhuvanes- 
war was a.d. 037; that at Puri was a.d. 1174; and, 
with the exception of that of Jagaimth at Puri, 
the ancient Dantapura, all were erected under 
the great Kesari dynasty, or Lion line of kings, 
who reigned a.d. 473 till 1131, when they were 
succeeded by the Ganga Vansa, the third of whom 
built Jaganath. That c«allc<l Parasuram Eswara is 
20 feet square and 38 feet high, and its sculptures 
arc cut witli a delicacy seldom surjxmsed, and of 
the most elaborate character. It is supposed to 
have been built a.d. 450 or 500. Those of the 
Mukt Eswara shrine arc even richer and more 
varied in detail. Bhuvaneswar temple is supposed 
by Mr. Fergusson (p. 420) to have been buut by 
Lelal Indrn Kesari, who reigned a.d. G17 to 657. It 
is the finest example of a purely Hindu temple in 
India, 300 feet long and GO to 75 feet in breadth. 
Every inch of the surface is covered with carving 
in the most elaborate manner, and the effect is 
marvellously beautiful. Its Nat Mandir, or dancing 
hall, was erected by the wife of Salini, between 
A.D. 1099 and 1104. Besides this, there are the 
Raj Rani temple, and many others. 

The Canarac temple is known to the British as 
the Black Pagoda. The Jaganath temple at Puri 
is said to have been erected over an image 
of Vishnu, which bad been concealed from the 
Yavana. Externally it measures G70 to G40 feet, 
and is surrounded by a wall 20 to 30 feet high, 
with four gates. An inner enclosure measures 
420 by 315 feet, and is enclosed by a double wall 
with four openings. Within this last stands the 
Bura Dewul, and the great tower rises to 192 feet 


Jnjptir^ in Cuttnx^k, on the Bytiirni river, was 
once the capital of the province. It has a pillar 
which was erected in the 12th or 13th clintury. 

In Cef/lou, Aimradhaj)ura is a deserted city. It 
seems to have become tlie capital of Ceylon about 
n.c. 400. About n.c. 250 it became one of the 
principiil ca[)ital8 of buddhism in the east, which 
it continued to be till about a.d. 750, when the 
repeate4l invasions of the Tamil races led to its 
aband mment for Pollonarua, which continued to 
bo the capital for some centuries. Anaradhapura 
has within its limits ruins of topes or dagobas, 
the Lowa Maha Paya, Abhayagiri, Jetawana, 
Thuparamaya, I^nkaramya, Saila, and Ruanwelli. 
It was crecte<l B.c. 260, to hold the right jaw- 
bone of Buddha. Subsequently, at the beginning 
of the 4th century, a tooth was brought from 
India, and deposited ii\ a small building erected 
for the purpose on one of the angles of the plat- 
form of this building. The Lowa Maha Paya, or 
Great Brazen Monastery, was erected B.c. 161, 
by king Duttagaimuni. It is 225 feet square, 
and with nine storeys, and 100 cells for priests. 
In A.T>. 285, Mahasena destroyed it, but it was 
rc-creclcd of five storeys by ais son. It never 
regained its previous fame, and fell into decay, 
and tiiC IGOO pillars which once supported it 
alone rnnain ; they arc unhewn blocks of granite. 
The quadnipeds sculptured on the Anoradha- 
pura, also at Hullabid in Mysore, and at Ainravati, 
arc the elephant, lion, horse, and bull ; the birds 
are the hanra or sacred goose, or pigeons. Besides 
those, there is at Anaradhapura a temple called 
Isurumnnya, partly cut in the rock, partly struc- 
tural. But to Buddhists the most sacred object 
there is the Bo Tree, which was brought there 
by Mahindo and Sangamitta, son and daughter 
of Asoka, who introduced Buddhism into Ceylon. 

The Pallonarua temples were mostly built a.d. 
1153-1186, by Prakrama Bahu. Its rock-cut 
structure, called Gal Vihara, has a seated figure 
of Buddha 16 feet in height, one standing figure 
25 feet, and one recumbent 45 feet long, in the 
conventional attitude of his attaining Nirvan. In 
front is the Jefiiwana Rama temple, 170 by 70 feet, 
with an erect statue of Buddha 58 feet in height. 
The Rankot Dagoba and the Mahal Prasada are 
also of intorc.st, the last being a representative of 
the seven -storeyed temples of Assyria. 

In Cambodia^ the temples of Nakhonwat, 
Ongcor Thom, and Patent* rhrohm are the most 
remarkable. The outer enclosure of Nakhonwat 
measures 570 feet by 650 feet. It is a towered 
pyramid more than 600 feet in breadth, and 
rising to 180 feet at the summit of the central 
tower. It is built of large stones without cement, 
beautifully fitted. All its 1632 pillars are of the 
Roman Doric order. Those of Kashmir are the 
Grecian Doric, with many clothed female figufes in 
alto-relievo. The seven-headed snake god is every- 
where figured. It is now a Buddhist temple. 
The Baion temple is within the city, and Patents 
Phrohm (Brahma) is a mile to the east. 

Java . — For nearly nine centuries (603-1479) 
foreign colonists continued to adorn this island 
with edifices almost unrivalled elsewhere. Boro 
Buddor is a great Buddhist temple there. It is a 
Dagoba with five procession paths and 72 small 
domical buildings, each containing a statue of 
Buddha, but combining with it the idea of a nine- 
storeyed vihara. The bas-relief sculptures which 
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line ite gallerios extend to nearly 10,000 lineal 
feet On the inner face of the second gallery is 
portrayed, in 120 bas-reliefs, the entire life of 
Sakya Muni. In the galleries above this are 
groups of Buddhas, bodhisatwas, and saints, and 
many crested snakes. The temple at Mendoet, 
two and a half miles from Boro Buddor, has three 
colossal figures, supposed to be Buddha, Siva, and 
Vishnu, with a figure of Lakshmi. The temple of 
Toera{)ang also merits mention, and that of Pan- 
taram (a.d. 1416) is called the serpent temple, 
because its base is made up of eight great crested 
serpents. There are temples at Matjanpontik ; 
and on the Djeing plateau there are five or six 
small temples, also temples at Suku. — Fcrg. pp. 
637- 662. 

In China, Pailoo are erected as honorific dis- 
tinctions of eminent men, or of virgins or widows 
who have remained unmarried. Pekin has the 
temple of the Great Dragon, a circular pyramid, 
and a buddhist monastery ; the pagoda, and a 
pavilion in the summer palace, and the Tung 
Cheu pagoda, all merit notice. 

The Buddhists of Burma, at Prome and Ran- 
goon, have erected magnificent temples for their 
worship, with much detail, but with a magnitude 
of dimensions that prevents the thought of puer- 
ility. I'ho great colossfil figures of the pagoaas at 
Rangoon and Prome are magnificent structures. 
That at Rangoon, built on the most elevated part 
of a great laterite ridge, towers majestically above 
all surrounding objects. The Chinese joss-houses 
there are simple structures, but ornamental from 
their pleasingly contrasted colouring. 

The finest architectural remains in Burma are 
to be seen in the deserted city of Pagan, but many 
of the most magnificent have been greatly shat- 
tered by earthquakes. The bow and the pointed 
arch, as well as the flat and the circular, have been 
in use long before their employment in India. 
Modem buildings are chiefly of wood. Palaces 
and monasteries, carved with extraordinary rich- 
ness of detail, and often gilt all over, present an 
aspect of barbaric splendour. The dagobas, relic 
chambers, which form at once the objects and the 
localities of Buddhist worship, are almost the only 
brick structures now erected, and these are often 
gilt all over, — £40,000 are said to have been ex- 
pended on a single temple. The ordinary build- 
mgs are chiefly built of bamboo and thatched with 
grass, and well raised from the ground on piles. 
In carving, the Burmese artisans give full scope to 
the working of a luxuriant and whimsical fancy. 

Islam . — Jiaces professing Islam have been great 
builders. The pastoral Arab races from Arabia 
extended their sway from the banks of the Guadal- 
quivir to those of the Indus. The pastoral Turk 
and Moghul races, issuing from Balkh, Bokhara, and 
Samarcand, ruled from Constantinople to Cuttack, 
and covered the whole intervening space with 
monuments of every kind. In 1683, the Turks 
were encamped under the walls of Vienna. In 
India they adopted some styles of the Hindus, 
but there arc at least fifteen different styles in 
Mahomedan architecture, of which the most pro- 
minent are those of Ghfvziii of the Pathans, that 
of the Sharki of Jounpore (Janpur), of Malwa and 
Bengal, in the north of India; and in the south, 
that of the Bahmani, Adal Shahi, Kutub Shahi, 
Moghul ai of Baber and Sind, Oudh and Mysore. 
Some of the mosques, as the Jamma Masjid of 


Hyderabad and the mosques at Bijapur, are grand 
imposing structures; but one of the prettiest to 
be met with is the little Damri Masjid at Ahmad- 
naggur, built from the farthing or damri deduc- 
tions made from the wages of those workmen who 
erected the fort at that place. Of the tombs 
of Mahomedans, the usual shape is a vast cupola 
on a square pedestal. These, commonly called 
Gumbaz, are to be seen wherever Mahomedans 
have ruled ; but those at the fortress of Golconda, 
of the Kutub dynasty of Hyderabad in the Dekhan, 
are only Rurpasse<l in magnificence by the tombs 
of the Adal Shahi family of Bijapur. Some of 
the Adal Shahi kings of Bijapur are buried at 
Gogi, south of Kulburga ; and there is a Langar 
Khonah near, with arabesques surpassing anything 
to be seen in the south of Indio. The tombs of 
Kulburga are of little merit. The tomb of 
Aurangzeb’s daughter at Aurungabad is said to 
have been in imitation of that at Agra over the 
queen of Shah Jahan, Arjamand Bauu Begum, 
Mumtaz Mahal. 4 

The Arch. — Hindus, up to the advent of the 
Mahomedans, do not appear to have known the 
arch, nor to have been able to construct vaults or 
domes otherwise than by successive layers of 
stone projecting beyond those beneath, as in the 
Treasury of Atreus in Mycene. Prior to the 
reign of Akbar (a.d. 1556), the only examples of 
the arch in Hiiulu architecture are in some brick 
buildings of the Pala dynasty at Nalanda in Bengal. 
In India, flat arches of stone and brick arc not 
uncommon. In Burma, Captain Yule (Embassy, 
p. 48) discerned two of brick, in windows in the 
Dhamayangyec temple at Pagan, where no sugges- 
tion of European or Indian aid could have helped. 
There is one flat stone arch in the northern gate 
of the fort, and another in a tomb, at Kurnul. 
There is one in the mediaeval building of Roslin 
Castle, and in the magnificent Saracen gateway of 
Cairo, called Bab-cl- Fitoor. 

Hindus erect columns and arches, or rather gate- 
ways, in honour of victories. There is a highly 
wrought example of the column at Chitur, 120 feet 
high. A fine triumphal arch (if that term can bo 
applied to a square opening) has been erected at 
liarnagar, in the north of Gujerat. It is among the 
richest Bpecimens of Hindu art. The streets and 
squares of Chinese cities have monumental arches 
erected in honour of renowned warriors, illustrious 
statesmen, distinguished citizens, learned scholars, 
virtuous women, or dutiful children. They arc in 
the form of a triple arch, the largest in the centre 
richly sculptured. — Gray, p. 11; Elphimtonc^ p. 
163. The latter author also tells us, p. 430, that 
the unfinished mosque near the Kutub Minor 
presents specimens of the pointed arch, which, 
besides for their height and the rich ornamental 
inscriptions with which they are covered, merit 
mention as early examples of this form of arch. 
The centre arch apfKiars by the inscription to have 
been finished in a.d. 1197, A.ri. 594. Many of the 
buildings of the later princes before Akbar have 
small i)ointed arches. The mosques arc composed 
of a collection of small cupolas, each resting on 
four pillars ; so that the whole mosque is only a 
succession of iOlleys between ranges of pillars, with 
no clear 8i>ace of any extent. The Black Mosquo 
at Dehli, however, is in the ancient style, though 
built in A.D. 1387 under Firoz Taghalaq ; and 
the tomb of Ghaias-ud-Din Taghalaq, who died 
148 
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in A.T). 1325, 18 covered with one cupola of con- 
siderable magnitude. The arches are different at 
different times. The early ones arc plain Gothic 
arches ; the latest are ogee and horseshoe arches, 
feathered all round. The domes Jit first are low 
and flat ; they gradually gain elevation till the time 
of Jahangir, when they take in considerably more 
than half a sphere, and are raised upon a cylinder. 
Through the constant use of the pointed arch, the 
nature of the tracery and some other particulars 
create a resemblance between the Gothic and Indian 
architecture which strikes every one at first sight, 
yet the frequency and importance of domes, and 
the prevalence of horizontal lines in the Indian, 
make an essential difference between the styles. 
The more ancient buildings, in particular, which 
in other respects are most like the Gothic, are 
marked by a bold and unbroken cornice formed of 
flat stones, projecting very far, and supported by 
deep brackets or modcleons of the same material. 

In the 10th and 11 th century, says Mr. Fergus- 
son, p. 506, Mahmud of Ghjizni inspired his nobles 
with a taste for architecture; and Ferishta says 
his capital was in a short time ornamented with 
mosques, porches, minors, founbiins, Jiqueducts, 
reservoirs, and cisterns beyond any eastern city. 
Of the Turk and Pathjm rulers who succeeded to the 
dominion in India, wo have left to us the mosque 
at old Dchli jmd that at Ajmir, also the Kutub 
Minor, the tombs of Ala-ud-Din anti his succe'^sors, 
down to the accession of Baber, a.d. 1494. 

The Kuttib at old Dchli was erected from the 
pillars and other parts of Jaina temples, and many 
of them retain the sculptured figures. The minor 
at the Kutub is 48 feet 4 inches in diameter at the 
base ; and in 1794, though its capital was then 
ruined, it was still 242 feet in height. Its present 
height is 238 feet 1 inch, deducting the modern 
pavilion. It has four ornamental balconies, re- 
spectively at 97, 148, 188, and 214 feet from the 
ground, between which are richly sculptured raised 
belts containing inscriptions. It is lower by 30 
feet than the Campanile at Florcncd It is a 
tower of victory, a Jaya Sthambjk The dates of 
the ruins in old Dehli are from 1196 to 1235. 
The inner court was enclosed by Shahab-ud- Din. 
The centnil range of arches was built by Kutub- 
ud“Din ; the wings by Altamsh, whose temb is 
beyond the northern range, and who also built 
or founded the Kutub Minor. Tlic iron pillar 
at the Kutub in the centre of its courtyard stands 
22 feet above ground, and extends 20 inches 
under ground ; total, 23 feet 8 inches. Its dia- 
meter at the base is 16 feet 4 inches, and at the 
capital it is 12*05 inches. There is no date on it, 
but Mr. Fergusson says (p. 506) that Mr. Prinsep 
supposed an inscription on it to be of the 3d or 
4th century ; Dr. Bhau Daji supposed the 6th cen- 
tury. It is forged iron. An inscription on it says 
it was dedicated to Vishnu; but its real purpose 
was a pillar of victory to record the defeat of the 
Balhikas near the seven mouths of the Sindhu or 
Indus. Behind the N.W. comer of the mosque is 
the tomb of Altamsh. 

Mosques^ Tombs , — The mosque at Ajmir was 
commenced a.d. 1200, and completed by Altamsh 
1 210-1236, and is called the Arhai din ka jhompra. 
It was constructed from a Jaina temple. Its court- 
yard has a screen of seven inches, on which Cufic 
jind Togra inscriptions are interwoven with archi- 
tectural decorations. A mere mention must be 


made of the tomb at Sipri near Gwalior ; and that 
of Sher Shah near Sasscran in Shahaba<l ; at Jaun- 
pore ( Jonpiir), tl)e Jamina Masjid and Lai Darwaza 
Masjid ; at Ahmadabad, the Jamma Masjid and 
other mosques ; and tombs and mosques at Sirkej 
and Butwa ; the Jamina Masjid at Cambay, erectoa 
A.D. 1325, in the time of Mahmud Shah Ghori; 
the tomb of Mahmud Begurra near Kaira; at 
Mandu, the great mosque, the Dharmwila, the Jahaz 
Mahal; in Bengal the Kadam Rasul mosque, the 
Miuar at Gaur, and the Adinah masque at Maldah. 

In the Dekhan are the mosques and bazar 
at Kulburga. At Boder, the Madrassa erected 
by Mahomed Gous, minister of Mahmud ii., and 
the tombs of the Borid Shahi who ruled there 
1492 to 1609. At Bijapur are the Jamma Mas- 

i ‘id, the tomb of Ibrahim ii., — the whole of the 
Coran is said to be sculptured on its walls, 
— the smaller tomb of * bis successor, *Mahmud, 
and the great Audience Hall In the vicinity 
of Tatta, in Sind, are a series of tombs erected 
during the Moghul dynasty by the great men of 
the province, from 1572 to 1640. Akbar’s reign, 
1556-1605, was conspicuous for the many struc- 
tures he erected. Amongst these are the mau- 
soleum over his father at old Dehli, the old or 
Red Palace in tlie fort, built of red sandstone, 
249 feet by 260 feet; the palace at Futtehpur 
Sikri,and the three small imvillons which he erected 
for his three favourite wives, the daughter of 
Bir-Bul, the Rumi Sultanah, and the Christian 
Miriam, and its mosque, hardly surpassed by any 
in India. He commenced his own tomb at 
Seenndra near Agra, and it was finished in 
Jahangir’s reign. 

Wherever Pathan dynasties ruled in India, 
their architectural remains are of a magni- 
ficent character. At Dehli, Agra, Mandu, and 
Burhanpur, ruins of palaces, mosques, and mjiuso- 
leutns attest the magnificence of their founders, 
and their noble, scientifically constructed fortifi- 
CJitions attest their skill. Of the early Pathans 
of the Ghori and Khilji dynasties from a.d. 
1193 to 1321, there may be noticed the Kutub 
Minor, of majestic beauty, erected a.d. 1200, and 
the stern grandeur of Taghalaqabjvd, a.d. 1821. 
The style is different of the late Pathan, of the 
Taghalaq and Saiad dynasties, a.d. 1321 to 1451, 
the Afghan of the Lodi and Suri dynasties, 
A.D. 1451 to 1554. 

Mr. Fergu&son tells us, p. 384, that the notable 
civil buildings of the rulers of southern India are 
all of dates subsequent to their occupants coming 
in contact witli Mahomedans. The pjihices, the 
cutcherries, the elej)hant stables, and the depend- 
encies of the abodes of the nijas at Vijiauagar 
and Miidura, rival in cxteait and splendour the 
temi)les themselves, and arc not surpassed in 
magnificence by the Mahomedan structures of 
Bijapur and Beder. The civil buildings are all 
in a different style of architecture from the 
trabeate style employed in the temples. The 
Swarga-Vilasam, or throne-room of the i>a]ace at 
Madura, is an arcaded octagon covered by a dome 
60 feet in diameter and 60 feet in height The 
greater part of the buildings of the palace at 
Tanjore belong to the 18th century, and some to 
the 19th. The tmlaco buildings at Vijianagar con- 
sist of a number of dciacin.J baths, 

harems. 

The usual form of a Pathan tomb was an 
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octAgonal apartment, surmounted by a dome, the 
apartments surrounded by an arched verandah, 
the arches rising from square columns, — A a-. Soc. 
•/. iii. and vi. pp. 794, 909 ; (tray's China ; 
Elphinstone' s History of India ; I'eryussons History 
of Architecture ; Messrs. Ferffusson and Burf/c.'ts^ 
Air. Fergusson top. 230, and Sir. Burgess ^op. 133; 
Gen. A. Cunningham's Jteport of Archeological 
Survey of India^ 1871-74; Gtn. Cunningham's 
Bhtlsa Topes; Imperial Gazetteer ; Bev. J. Burgess^ 
Arch. Survey of India., Bombay., 1877. 

ARGOT, a small town about 05 miles AV. from 
Madnis, taking its name from two Tamil words, 
ArU'Kadu, the six jungles on the river Palar ; 
Sanskrit, Shad Aranya. It is in 12"* 55' 23" N., 
and 79° 24' 14" K., and 599 feet above the sea. 
It is the Arkatou Baaileon of the Greeks, and the 
capital of the nomade Sorai {^upoLt), the whole of 
the neighlx)urmg territory for several centuries 
after the Ghristian era having been occupied by 
shepherd Kuruinbars, and then formed the centre 
of the Chola kingdom. But it must have been 
a place of great antiquity, by its being taken 
notice of by Ptolemy ns the capital of the Sorm 
of Sorarnandalum, from whence corruptly Coro- 
mandel. The Kurumbar dyna,sty was overthrown 
in the beginning of the 12th century by Adondai, 
an illegitimate son of Kulottunga Chola. The 
country, however, again lay w-iuste, until Nala 
Bomma-Naidu and Timrna Naidu built, or rebuilt, 
the town of Arcot, which was occupied for genera- 
tions by their successors, who again were put 
aside by Aurangzeb’s general, Zu-ul-Fiqar Khan, 
who took Ginji a.d. 1G98, and settled many of 
his co-religionists in the country. 'Fheir descoitd- 
anta are still numerous. Arcot town, in 1712, 
was made the seat of government l)y F;u\dat 
Ullah Kiian, the first Nawab of Arcot. Clive, 
in 1751, with a small detiiohrncnt, took Arcot, 
but it was iinmediattdy invested by a force 10,000 
strong, sent by Chanda Sahib, Clive’s force 
consisted of 120 Europeans and 200 sepoys, with 
four officers, and tlicir food supplies were very 
scant; yet for fifty days, and though the walls 
were breached, they withstood every elloit of the 
besiegers. During the Maharrarn, they repulsed 
an attempt to storm the place, in which they lost 
five or six imuj, but the jissailanU’ loss wius 400. 
The struggle la.sted for an hour, and in the night 
the enemy withdrew. Clive was then reinforced 
from Madras with 200 British and 700 sepoys. 
He took the fort of Timmery, effected a junction 
with a division of Morari Rao’s army, and marched 
against and defeated the French and Chanda 
Sahib’s army ; after which Conjevcrani surrendered, 
and the governor of Arnec declared for Muhammad 
Ali, who iisHumed the title of AValajah, was recog- 
ni8o<l as Nawab of Arcot; and until a.d. 1833, 
the British, at tliC Madras mint, continued to 
issue coins as struck at Arcot. The N. Arcot 
district lies between lat. 12° 21' and 14° 10' 45" 
N., aud long. 78° 14' 45" and 80° 13' K. Area, 
7139 square miles; aud population, 2,015,278. 
The Pariah or Mala-A5vndlu are 20 per cent., and 
form the great body of agricultural laboureis. 
The wandering tribes are tlie Banjara, Lambadi, 
Siigali, and Dumar; and the forestand hill tribes 
are the Irular, Yanadi, Yerkala, aud Maleali. 
'I’he two great zainindari estates of Kalastri and 
Kavetiiuggur are in the N. Arcot district; aUo 
the Pollam of Kongundi. I'he jagliir of Arnce is 
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hereditary in the family of a Muliratta brahman, 
held under a sunnud from Lord Hobart, dated 
loth May 1790. The Cliittur poligars claim de- 
scent from ollicers of the A/^ijiauagar government. 
AVhen that dynasty was overthrown, these officers 
assumed indepeudence, until Muhammad Ali was 
firmly seated as nawab. AVhen the British as- 
sumed the government in 1801, they again became 
refractory, and were subdued by a force. Three 
polliams were forfeited, one was coutinued, and 
live wore tiikcn under government management 
until 1820. 'the principal river is the Palar ; 
smaller rivers are the Poincy, Cheyar, and 8urna- 
inukhi. There are about 40,000 tanks, the chief 
of them being that of Kaveripak, ten miles cast 
of Arcot, the bund of which is four miles long. — 
Imp. Gaz. 

■ ARCOT SOUTH is a Madras district, lying be- 
tween lat. 11° 10' 30" and 12° 38' 30" N., and 
long. 78° 33' 30" and 80° 2' 15" E., with an area of 
4873 square miles, and a population of 1,755,817 
souls. South Arcot has been under British ad- 
ministration permanently since tlie year 1801. 
Towards the AV. are the Cooremboo Gownden and 
the Jeddya Gownden hills, and on the N.AV. the 
Chengama range, separating the Cullacoorchy 
taluq from Salem, some parts rising 5000 feet 
high. Parts of the southern hills arc under a 
poligar. and the Chengama hills are occupied by 
the Maleali race. The chief river is the Colerun, 
across which dams have been constructed to obtain 
water for irrigation. The Vellar river rises S. 
of the Shevaroy hills, in Salem, and disembogues 
at Porto Novo. The Pennar rises in Nundidrug, 
ami enters the sea N. of New Town, Cuddaloro. 
The Areeranum tank, in the Manargudi tiiluq, is 
one of the largest tanks in S. India, its dam or 
bund being ten miles long ; it is supplied chiefly 
from the lower dam across the Colerun. Tho 
AValajah tank dam is six miles lo»)g. Cudda- 
lore ha.s been occuj>icd by the British since 1082. 
In the strife for supremacy between the British, 
the French, Tipu Sultan, and Nawab Muhanimtwl 
Ali, Ciiddalore, Port Novo, Ginji, Fort St. David, 
Pondicherry, AVandiwash, repeatedly changed 
hands. Hindus, 95 5 per cent. ; Mahornedau.s, 2'5 
f>cr cent., with a sprinkling of Christians and 
Jains. 'Tlie Valalar are t)ie cultivators ; tho 
Vanian are the land -holding cultivators; tho 
Pariah, labourers and menials; and the Chettyar 
are traders. The Korawa, a j)redatory race, are 
swinelicrds and basket- makers. In the forest 
tracts are the Irular, Villeyar, and Maleali. The 
Piulyal,a section of the Pariah, are field labourers. 

ARCTICTIS BINTUJiONG, the blac k U ur cat, 
occurs in India. It is of the sub-family Viver- 
riiue, family A'’iv(‘rri(la^. tribe Digitigrada. 

ARCTOCEFIIALUS LOBATUS, tho Aus- 
tralian sea-bear, is amongst the largest of the 
seal family. They occasionally congregate in vast 
numbers on various parts of tho coast of Auatraliia. 
A. ursinus, when full grown, is 8 or 9 feet long, 
and Avcighs 800 lbs. When from four to five 
months old, it has fine black curly hair, and ita 
fur is sold in China at considerable prices. Their 
favourite summer haunt is the island of St. l*aul| 
one of the Pilibrow group. The hunters of tho 
American Fur Company are Aleuts, and only young 
males of about four months old are killed. The 
males arc polygamous, with about forty or fifty 
females. — Harltrig. 
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ARCTOMYDIN^, a sub-family of mammals: 
this innnnotSf of the* natural order Uodentia, and 
family Sciurid®. Two Bi)ecics of the Arctomys 
occur in India, A. bobac and A. hemaclialanue, 
the Tibet marmot and the red marmot. 

AKDANDA. Hind. Capparia borridn, Linn, 

AKDASHIR. There were several Persian sove- 
reigns of this name, viz. Ardashir llabegan bin 
Saaan, Artaxerxea, the lirst of the Sasaanian 
kings, A. I). ‘^26-240; Ardashir (Artaxerxea) ii., 
the tenth, a.d. 380 ; Ardashir iii., tlic twenty- fifth 
Sassanian, in a.d. G29, under whom anarchy 
prevailed. Ardashir-daraz-dast, or of the long 
arm, was Kai Bahman, the Artaxerxea Longi- 
manus of the Komans. Ardashir i. was surnamed 
Babcgan, from his father Babek ; in a.d. 226, 
he defeated and slew Artabanua on the plains 
of Hoormuz, and was proclaimed emperor. He 
was a religious enthusiast. He caused the sacred 
books to be translated from Zend to Pehlavi. He 
used to remark that there can be no power with- 
out an army, no army without money, no money 
without agriculture, and no agriculture without 
justice, — Malcolm's History of Persna^ i. p. 73. 

AKDAWAL. Panj. Rhododendron arbor- 
cum. 

AJiDEA, a genus of birds of the family Ar- 
deidai. A. cinerea, the common grey heron of 
Europe, .\8ia, N. and S. Africa, is common in 
India. The grey heron, in Tamil, Narai, son e- 
times Pamboo narai, or snake-crane, has a nest 
built of twigs, containing sometimes two, some- 
times three eggs. The young arc fledged from 
January to April, according to the time of de- 
positing their eggs, which some do earlier than 
others. The eggs are of a light-green colour ; 
they are not so large in circumference as a large- 
sized hen’s egg, but are longer. The purple heron 
of Pmrope, Asia, and Africa, A. purpurea, in 
Tamil the Cumbly narai or blanket-crane, de- 
posits two to three eggs, and seems to rear only 
two young. The young are fully fledged in April. 
A. griscus, the Nycticorax giiseus, Linn. ; in 
Tamil, Wukka; neats contain five eggs ; hatches 
four or five young ; eggs the size of a bantam’s, 
and of the same shape. The young are fledged in 
April. Other species are A. goliath and A. JSuma- 
trana. — Dr. Shorn. 

ARDEBIL, in lat. 88^ 14' N., and long. 48*^ 21' 
E., 5000 feet above the sea, is a place of shiah 
pilgrimage. It contains the tombs of shaikh Safi- 
ud-Din, and of his descendant, Shah Ismail, the 
founder of the Saffavi dynasty. — MncGrcyor., 
Persia, p. 26. 

ARDELAN, a province of Persia. Wooded 
mountains, separate by narrow valleys and occji- 
sional plains, producing excellent pasture, cover its 
northern portion, which is a nominal dependency 
of Persia. The wali of this district is also the 
princijwil Kurdish chieftain. He claims to be the 
lineal descendant from the great Salah-ud-Din 
(Saladin). He holds his court at Sehnah, his 
capital, 60 miles from Hamadan, and 77 from 
Kirmanshah. A serai occupies the summit of a 
hill, round which is the town, containing about 
4000 Sunni, 200 Jews, and 50 Nestorian Catholic 
families. The Kurdish districts of Ardelan and 
Kirmanshah occupy the western limits of Persia, 
in the space between Azerjibau and Luristan, 
and the space between the Elwan<l and Zagros 
ranges. — MacGregor; Rich's Kurdistan^ i. p. 
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209 ; Euphrates and Tigris.^ Colonel Chesney^ p. 

ARDETTA MINUTA, the Bobiurua minutus, is 
the little bittern of Europe, all Africa, W. Asia, 
Himalaya, Kashmir ; replaced in Lower Bengal 
by A. i?inensis, and more abundantly by A. cinna- 
momea, which is common throughout India. 
Botaurus stel laris is the common bitteni of Europe, 
Asia, all Africa, and is common in India. 

ARDHA. Sansk. A half. Dina ardha, half 
the day ; ratri ardha, half the night. 

ARDHANARI, also written Arddhanareswara, 
the androgynous form of Siva, half man, luilf 
woman, representing Siva and Parvati. — Fer- 
guason and Burgess, 

ARDHAWA. Hind. A mixture of gram and 
barley meals, either in equal proportions, or two 
to one, as the buyer prefers, used in N. India for 
feeding horses. Both grains are parched and 
ground befort; being mixed together. Ardhawais 
thought veiy fattening food for horses ; but, owing 
to the loss of weight and substance in the parch- 
ing process, and the extra labour required, it is 
more expensive than plain gnim. 

ARDI or Artcpi, the name which Herodotus 
gives to the ancient Persians. Baron de Bode 
supposes the town of Ardca in Ears, near the 
mountainous region of Ardekan, to have been 
one of the chief towns of the ancient Persians. 

ARDIBEHEST- JASAN, a festival of the 
Paraees or Zoroastrians, maintained in honour 
of Ardibehest Amsaspund, the controlling angel, 
according to their theology, over their sacred 
tire. On this day the Parsecs crowd their firo- 
tcmples to offer up prayers to the Supreme 
Being. — The Parsecs^ Cl. 

ARFL Tel. Bauhinia racemoea. 

AREALU. Malkal. Urostigma rcligiosum. 

ARECA, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Cocoace®. A Chinese species, called Chu-pin- 
lang, yields the Ta-fuh-p’i, a fibrous rind or fine 
coir-like fibre. 

A. Dicksonii, A*ox5., is a tree of the Malabar 
mountains ; the poorer people use its nuts as 
substitutes for the true betel nut. 

A. gracilis, Roxh., is a tree of Sikkim, Silhet, 
Chittagong, and the S. Konkan ; the Baii-gua, or 
wild areca of Bengal. 

A. triandra, the Ram gua of Bengal, grows os 
a tree in Chittagong. 

A. oleracea. Linn. 

EUteriK) Caribaja, Spr. j Oroo«loxrx olcr.acea, Endl. 

The cabbage palm, a native of the West Indies: 
the wood used the same as Areca catechu, the bua 
forming the centre of the le;if-crown being the 
eatable ‘cabbage.’ It might be extensively cul- 
tivated in India. 

A. sapida, the cabbage- tree of New Zealand. Its 
young unfolded leaves rise perpendicularly in tho 
centre of the crest, and in this state they are 
used for making brooms ; those still unprotruded, 
and remaining enclosed within the sheaths of the 
older leaves, form a white mass os thick as a man’s 
arm, and are eaten raw, boiled, or pickled. In a 
raw state they taste like a nut, and boiled they 
resemble artichoke bottoms. This palm is of 
, interest as the most southern representative of the 
palm order. 

A. veatiaiia is so called from clothing being 
made of ita fibres. — Rorh.; Voigt; J. Piackhoust\ 
I’i.sit to Norfolk Island. 
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AUECA CATECHU. 


A HEXG A S ACC 1 1 AR I F ERA . 


ARECA CATIOCIIU. L. Hotcl-nut palm. 
A. faupcl, (i<(‘vtn. 


Fufil, Arau. 

r*anil«, . . ... liALl. 

Gua, Kiinthi ? . ]JkN(J. 

Rongs, . . lilSAYA, Taci. 

]Ca{>u, .... J»L'(;i.s. 

Kwun, .... lii UM. 
Ki-chaiig-tan, . . ClllN. 

l*in lang*ts/.c, . . ,, 


Supari, . . Duk., IliVf). 

Joinbi, .... Jav\ 

IMnang, Kachu, . 1 SI.\lay. 
Atlaka, (.’avugliu, Malkal. 

Ciuaka San.sk. 

ruwak, .... Singh. 
r.ikii in.irani, . . TaM. 

Kamuga ? Fok.i, . ,, 


A slender, graceful palm, of remarkably erect 
growth, attaining a height of 30 to GO feet, with 
a tuft of feathery leaves at the extreme top. Its 
cylindrical stem is only a few inches in diameter. 
It is an object of extensive culture in iniiny parte 
of tropical Asia, in N. Bengal, Nepal, Malabar, 
and the S.W. coast of Ceylon ; also with the 
Burmese, and to a smaller extent by the Karens, 
and in all the islands from Sumatra to the 
Philippines. It is perhaps the most elegant of 
all the palms. It is much prized by the natives 
of Borneo, on account of the delightful fra- 
grance of its flower, which, taken just before 
opening from the sheath or spathe in which the 
inflorescence is enveloped, and called myang, is 
requisite in all their medicines and conjura- 
tions for the purjioso of healing the sick ; it is 
also used, with other sweet - scented flowers, at 
bridals an<l all occasions of festivity. In the 
arid climate of the central Dekhan, it requires to 
be protected from the dry winds, either by mat- 
ting or straw ti(?d round it to prevent it sjuitting. 
^Vhen this hap^Hsns, it immediately decays. In 
gardens, when mixed alternatt'ly with the cypress, 
it presents a vciy striking a}»pearance. The wood 
is hard and peculiarly streaked, and might be used 
in turnery for small ornamental work. In Tra- 
vancore, it is employed for sjiear handles and bows, 
for which it is well suited, being very clastic. 
This j)alm yields the betel nut of commerce, 
which, mixed with lime and the leaf of the pijicr 
betel, is largely in use as a imisticatory in all 
the countries of S.E. Asia. The nut is hard and 
peculiarly streaked, and in request in turnery for 
small ornamental work. A strong decoction of 
the nut is used in <lycing. Roasted and powdered, 
they make an excellent dentifrice. Voung nuts 
are prescribed in decoction in dyspejisia, and 
they are considered to possess astringent and 
tonic properties. Their use, with betel leaf and 
lime, discolours the teeth, but the people imagine 
that it fastens them and clt^ans the gums. The 
nuts yield two astringent preparations known 
as cate‘chu, respectively calletl, in Tamil, katha 
kambu and kash kathi ; in Telugu, kansi ; and 
in the Dokhan, khrab katha and acha katha. 
The katha kambu is chewed with the betel leaf ; 
the kiish kathi is used medicinally. The tree 
will produce fruit at five years, and continue to 
bear for twenty-five years. Uidike the cocoa-nut 
palm, it will thrive at high regions, and at a dis- 
tance from the sea. In the Eastern Islands, the 
produce of the tree varies from 200 to 1000 nuts 
annually. The nuts form a considerable article of 
commerce with the Eastern Islands and China, 
and arc also one of the staple products of Travan- 
core. They are gathered in July and August, 
though not fully ri|)e till October. In Travancore, 
those that are used by families of rank are collected 
while the fruit is tender. The husk, or the outer 
pod, is removed ; the kernel, a round, fleshy mass, 
IS boiled in water. In the first boiling of the 


nut, when properly done, the w'ater becomes red, 
thick, and starch-like, and this is afterwards 
evaporated into a substance like catechu. The 
boiletl nuts being now removed, sliced, and dried, 
the catechu-like suh.stance is rubheil on them, 
and ilricd again in the sun, when they become 
of a shining black, ready for use. Whole nuts, 
without being sliced, arc also prepared in the 
same form for use amongst the higher classes; 
while ripe nuts, as well as young nuts in a raw 
state, are usetl by all classes of peo]»le generally, 
and rijie nute preserved in water with the pod are 
also used. For export to other districts, the nute 
arc sliced and coloured with red catechu, or sent 
whole in the i)od8. The average amount of ex- 
ports of the prepared nuts, from Travancore, is 
from 2000 to 3000 candies annually, exclusive of 
the nuts in their ordinary state, great quantities 
of which arc 8hij>ped to Bombay and other ports. 
According to a former survey, there were up- 
wards of a million trees in Travancore. The 
spathe which stretches over the blossoms of 
this tree, and which is called Paakmuttay, is 
a fibrous substance, which the Hindus make 
into vessels for holding arrack, water, etc. ; also 
into cups, dishes, and small umbrellas. It is 
so fine that it can be written on with ink. 
The Malay name gives that of the island Pulo- 
Penang. The three ingredients of the betel nut, 
as commonly used, are the sliced nut, the leaf of 
the betel pepper in which the nut is rolled, and 
chunam or powdered lime, which is smeared over 
the leaf. Prof. Johnston calculated that they are 
chewed by at least 50 millions of the human race, 
but this is an over-estimate ; like smoking and 
snuff- taking, many S. E. Asiatics do not use it. 
The tree requires a low, moist situation, with 
rather a sandy soil, either under the bund of a 
tank, or in a position otherwise favourable for 
irrigation. The seeds are put into holes six feet 
apart. Arcca nut, when in bulk as a cargo, gene- 
rates an excessive heat. — 7’7. Lul.; IJeyui 'ft Irttcls; 
Fn/V/f; ]\fr. Mcniit.s; Dr. Vkuj.; Drury., IJac/ul J*l. ; 
Drury\H Cochin ; M.K. J. 11.; Elliott ; Masoiis Ten, 
Lov'\sSar. ; Vcy. Kim/.; Mulcom's Tr.; Ains. ; Sim. 

AREESH. Peks.‘, Turk. In Baghdad and 
Southern Persia, an open room on the roofs of 
housi«, for sleeping in at night in the liot season. 

AREKA MARAM. Tam. Bauhinia racemosjx. 

ARENARIA SERPYLLlFOl JA and A Neil- 
gherriensis plants occur in India. Roxburgh 
notices A. flaccida and tufts of A. musciforinis, 
Wall. ; and allied species were brought by Drs. 
Hooker and Thomson from exposed rocks 14,000 
to 18,000 feet above the sea level in the Himalaya. 

ABEND, Arandi. Hind. Kieinua communis. 

A REND A OIL of Chittagong, is expressed from 
the seeds of a bush which is largely used as a 
hedge, as cattle do not eat it. The seeds, three or 
four in number, are black and in a black -coloured 
skin. The bushes answer excellently for fencc.s, 
with split bamboo tied on each side to keep them 
straiglit and together. Jatropha curcaaV 

AKENGA SACCIIARIFERA. TAihill 

Borassus Gonmtus, Lour. | iSaguerus Kunqtliii, Roxb. 
Nawii, Nama, . . Amh. I The Sap. 

Aren, .... Jav. j Lageu, Barum, Jiaru ? JaP. 
Munchoiiu, . . Macass. The (hmamcr. 

Anao, Aonoviec, . Malay. Karvcl, Kawal, . Jav, 
yVkel, Maiidar, . I'OHT. 2'he Hair. 

Sagwan, Sagwirc, Sr. Duk, Ejvi, (foinuti, JaV. 
Seho, .... Ticu. Anu, . . . Sumatuan. 
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ARENGA SACCHARIFERA- 


ARGENTAN. 


This is ono of the genus Arcngji, five species 
of which chiefly inhabit the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. They are all handsome trees, their 
favourite localities being dense shady forests and 
the neighbourhood of rivers and rivulets. This one 
was so highly thought of by Dr. Roxburgh, that he 
introduced it largely into India, where the natives 
have taken kindly to them. It is growing now 
near Madras, in Bangalore, at Hyderabad, and 
largely in the Nuggur division of Mysore. It 
occurs in abundance in a wild state throughout 
the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, and yields 
a liorsehair-like substance, which has given the 
name to the tree. It is the only one of this genus 
of any commercial importauce. It comes into 
bearing about the seventh year, and continues 
to flower from two to five years, continuing in 
blossom all the year through, but flowers only 
once and dies. In general appearance it much 
resembles the sago palm, but the pinnae of the 
leaves, which are erect in the latter, droop in 
the former like those of the nibong and many 
other palms. The gomuti or eju is a black 
fibrous substance resembling coarse horsehair, 
which protrudes itself in large tufts from between 
the corticeouB scales of this palm. The length of 
the fibre runs from one to two feet, and eacdi tuft 
contains about Ci lbs. of the eju. Eju cable is 
said to be considerably stronger than coir, and it 
undergoes a longer exposure to suu aud rain 
alternately without experiencing any effectual 
damage. It is chiefly used by tlie Malaya about 
the Straits of Malacca. It is also used as thatch ; 
and a quantity of it is wrapped round the ends of 
timbers * and posts to bo put in the ground. 
Marsden saw a thatch of it fifty years old. Of all 
vegetable substances, it is the least ILaljle to decay, 
and is of great service to the Dyaks in their house- 
building, on account of its durability. This sub- 
stance is also plaited into ornaments for the arms, 
legs, and neck, and its deep black and neat 
a}>[)earauce render it, to the eye of a European, a 
much more agreeable ornament than either the 
bnvss or beads with which they abundantly adorn 
their persons. The fibre is considered superior 
to all othere yet made u.se of for the manufac- 
ture of artificial bristles for brushes, imitiUioii 
horsehair for stuffing, and such-liko jmrposes. 
The palm wine i.s extnicted from the plant by 
cutting off the large lateral bunches of fruit. 
When these arc about half-grown, they are 
severed close to the division of the peduncle or 
stem, and bamboos are bung to them. A good 
tree with two incisions will produce about a 
gallon daily for two months; a fresh surface being 
constantly kept on the severed part by a thin slice 
being daily cut off the stem or peduncle, so 
that at the end of the above-named period it lias 
altogether disappeared. The palm wine is taken 
from the bamboo twice a day, and when fresh 
has a very agreeable taste, and is a refreshing 
drink ; the Dyaks, however, always impart a 
flavour to it by placing a piece of a bitter plant 
into the bamboos in which it is collected. The 
tree is mentioned by Marco Polo. The fleshy 
outer covering of the fruit yields a highly stimu- 
lating and corrosive juice, which, wlieu applied 
to the skin, occasions great pain and inflamma- 
tion. The inhabitants of the Moluccas wore iu 
the practice of using, in their wars, iu the de- 
fence of j) 08 ts, a liquor afforded by the maceration 


of the fruit of the gomuti, which the Dutch ap- 
propriately denominated hell water. A tree cut 
down in the Calcutta Gardens yielded 160 lbs, of 
good sago meal. Its leaves, when very young, are 
eaten like the American cabbage palm, Ore^oxa 
olenveea, EndL The seed, or rather the albumen, 
when freed from its noxious covering, is made 
into a sweetmeat by the Chinese. It therefore 
yields sago, palm wine, gomuti, sugar, and boru. 
— Jloxl.; Crawf. Diet. Arch.; Sieman on Palms; 
Jioyle's Fibrous Plants; Voiqt; Vey. Kinq. 749; 
Cat. Cal. Exh. 1802, pp. 57, 116-118; New, in 
Uteris; Marsden's Hist, of Sumatra, p. 57, 88; 
Faulkner, Com. Diet. ; Low's Saraivak, p. 40 ; 
Walton's State, p. 116. 

AREOI, a Tahiti people, who formerly buried 
their friends alive, when from their infirmities they 
became burdensome. A»hole was dug in the sand 
on the sea-beach ; then, under pretence of taking 
their aged or sick relative to bathe, they would 
carry him on a litter to the spot, and, tumbling 
him in, instantly heap stones and earth upon him, 
and trample all down with their feet; or they 
would rush into his house and spear him. Jen- 
kins describes the Areoi as a sect, institution, 
or society, in the Pacific Islands, tlic members 
of which were allowed to marry ; but if children 
were born, they were required to put them to 
death. — Jenkins' American Expedition, p. l6l ; 
Montgomery, p. 32. 

ARE TIGE. TrL. Dioscorca oppositifolia, X. 

ARETTI. Tel. Musa sapientum. 

AREVALAMATHANA, a king mentioned in a 
copper plate found at Kaira in Gujerat, of date 
A.n. 1059 ; his son was Udaia Ditya, and bis grand- 
son Salivahana. 

ARGAS PERSICUS, Fisch. The argadcs are 
arachnida, closely allied to the ticks. I'lio argas 
of Persia is the bug of Miana, a town in Pcisia. 
Its size is about that of the common bug ; the body 
is rough, of a blood-red colour, and covered with 
some elevated white spots. The bite gives acute 
pain, even giving rise to consumption and death. 
— ^^o<p^n Tandon. 

AUGAUM, ill Bcrar. A battle was fought 
here on the 29th November 1803 (the Imperial 
Gazetteer says 28tb November), in which the army 
of the Bhoiisla raja of Nagpur, commanded by 
Ins brother Venkoji, was defeated by General 
Wellesley. On the 15th December, General 
Stevenson captured Gawilghur, which led to the 
treaty of Deogaon on the 19th December. 

ARGEMONE MEXICANA. L. Mexican poppy. 


liuro shial kanta, Beno. 
Balu rakkisa, . . Can. 

I^au-shu-lih, . . OniN. 

Yellow thistle, , En(J. 
Hatya nasa, . . Hind. 


Bhatmil, ]flicrbaii<l,]liNl). 
Cardo santo, . . It., 8r, 

Fico del inferno, . ,, ,, 

Braniha danda, . 8an.sk. 
]>rainhara kash, . TaM. 


This plant, a native of America, grows wild iu 
over- abundant luxuriance in many parts of India, 
aud its large, yellow, thistle -shaped flowers npj>ear 
Jauuary to March. Their seeds and milk-like sap 
aroused in native medicine, but they seem useless. 
The round corrugated seeds yield a large quantity 
of pivle yellow clear and limpid oil, called Coorakoo, 
and in Hindi, Faringi datura ka tel, nearly as much 
as the common mustard-seed. It is readily pro- 
curable, and cheap. — Madras Ex.Jur. Hep,; Cal. 
Cat. Ex., 1862; lloxh. 

ARGENTAN, the Peh-t’ung of the Chinese, is 
an alloy, called white copper, made of copper. 
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ARGHA. 


ARGUS PHEASANT. 


sine, nickelf and arsenic, occasionally silver. The ARGHUN, a Sind dynasty from a.d. 1521 
head ornaments of Chinese women and washing- to 1554-55, during which Shuia Beg and his son 
basins are made of it. With Chinese women, a Mirza Shah Husain reigned. This tribe came to 
favourite mode of committing suicide is to swallow Sind in the time of the Summa dynasty, whom 
their head ornaments. they overthrew and succeeded, about a.h. 927, and 

ARGHA or Yoni, in Hindu mythology, is Par- ruled for thirty-four years, being overthrown by 
vati’s especial emblem ; properly, the argha is the Tur Kbani in a.h. 9C2. Arghun Nama, also 
the cup or circle from which the lingara rihcs, its called the Tur Klian Naina, a history named after 
outer edge or rim being the yoni. The argha of the Moghul families of Arghun and Tur Khan, by 
the Hindus is supposed to be identical with the Syud Jamal, son of Mir Jalal ud Din Husaini of 
argo of the Greeks, the Egyptian Cymbiura ; but Shiraz, who composed this work A.H. 10G5, A.D. 
the subject of the argha has given rise amongst 1654-5. 

the Hindus to many wildly speculative theories. ARGHUN KHAN of Persia was Kablai Khan^s 
Much of their ceremonial, as in this instance, has groat nephew. His wife was Zibcllina, the Khatuu 
had a physiological origin ; and many of their fasts, Bulugan, daughter of the Greek emperor Palseo- 
f estival ^ys, and observances are astronomical, logus, a lady of great beauty and ability. She had 
astral, and planetary. The argha offering is made been married to Abaka, but on his demise, accord- 
to an idol, a brahman, to a bridegroom at the ing to the marriage customs of the Mongols, she 
marriage ceremony, or to any venerable person, passed to the Urda of her step-son, Arghun. On 
In farming operations, it consists chiefly of fruit her death, a.d. 1286, Arghun sent Marco Polo for 
and flowers, or water, or milk and honey ; and another wife out of the Mongol tribe of Bayaut, 
when the fiwt bundle of com is brought home but Arghun died before the lady Kuka-Chin was 
from the threshing-floor and deposited, a liba- brought, and she passed to Ghazan, the nephew of 
tion of water is offered between the threshold Arghun, for Arghun had been succeeded by Khi- 
and the spot where it is so deposited. In mar- Kafu, his brother. — Elliott^ p. 498 ; Quart, Itcv.^ 
riage and funeral ceremonies, as well as in the July 1868. 

Srad’ha, an argha is an indispensable utensil. ARGHYA. Sansk. A present or gift, indica- 

Argha Patra is a boat-shaped vessel, used in the tive of respect to a superior. It matters not of 

religious ceremonies of the Hindus to contain the what it consists, and is often of flowers. — Hind. 

argha or offering made of ti la or Sesamum I ndicum, TA. i. p. 312. See Argha. 

cusa-grass, perfumes, flowers, durva-grass, and ARGILA, also Hargila. Hind. The adjutant 

water. These vessels — the first meaning a boat bird, Leptoptilus argila. 

or vessel, the second a cup or goblet — remind us ARGILLACEOUS EARTH. 

strongly of the patera of the Romans. Patra is Hwah-shih, . . Chin. | Fei-hwoh shi. , , Chin. 

also a leaf, especially when formed into a cup Kwang-fen, . . „ | 

or drinking vessel, as is very commonly done in An unctuous friable earth from Kwang-si, 
India ; the plantain leaf is easily formed into a con- Hunan, and Shan«tung, of a pale yellowish colour, 
venient cup, and it is retained in that shape by a used as a chalk for drawing, and internally as an 
skewer. Arghanatha, or Lord of the Boat-shaped alterative remedy. — Smithy p. 22. 

Vessel, is a title of Iswara or Siva. Arghanatha ARGON, Argond, or Argoun, mahomedan 
Iswara appears to have been literally translated by Kashmir emigrants, or the descendants of such 
Plutarch as Iris and Osiris, when he asserts that who have settled in Ladakh, Yarkand, Chang- 
Osiris was commander of the Argo. — Co/c, Myth, than, or in any part of Chinese Tartary, for j)olicy 
Ilhid. p. 374. See Arghya. and security. They usually have establishments 

ARGIIAND-AB, a river near Kandahar, in the with agencies at the principal towns and cities 
hills, the Gurgan river, the Venkana of the Ven- they freciuent and trade with. Thus the Argoun 
didad. On its left bank is the famous grotto, the of Ladakh, besides his original or primary cstab- 
Ghar-i-Jamshid, sixteen miles S.W. of Kandahar, lishment at Ladakh, has another at Yarkand, 
The Panj Bai hills overlook the river. The whole and also perhaps, according to his means or ex- 
of the roof of the grotto has the appearance of tent of trade, at Aksu, Ilchi, Turfan, etc. ; while 
liaving been beautifully carved. the Argouns of Yarkand, as also the Khojas of 

ARGHAWAN. Hind. Bauhinia variegata, also Andejan, are known to have establishments in 
Ed wardsia mollis. An arghawan tree is often men- many towns and cities of Russian Siberia. They 
tioned in the verses of Persian poets. The branches are also described as a mixed race resident at Le, 
and stem in spring are suddenly covered with pink half Kashmiri and half Boti. The same terra, in 
blossom. Botanists have named it Arbor Judae, or Yarkand, also is applied to half bloods. — PowelVs 
Judas's tree, on account of some very apocryphal Handbook^ p. 182, 183. 

tradition, that on a tree of this kind Judas hanged ARGONAUT A, the argonaut, or paper sailor, 
himself. The proper botanical name of this tree is a genus of molluscs of the class Cephalopoda, 
Cercis siliquastrum. Baber mentions two argha- order Dibranchiata, sec. Octopoda, and family 
wan, quite different plants, the red and the yellow. Argonautidm. Several species occur in the scaa 
The yellow is common on all the plains of Centi-al on the south and east of Asia, viz. A. Argo, 
Asia, also on those of Beluchistan and Persia. In cornu, cymbium, gondola, hians, thaustrum, tuber- 
the latter region it is named Mahak. It is a culata, and vitrea. See Mollusca. 
shrubby plant, bearing clusters of yellow pea-like ARGUS, analogue of Indra, who is depicted with 
flowers, with compound alternate leaves. The a thousand eyes, like the Argus of the Greeks, and 
red arghawan is a small tree. — Masson s Journey, is hence called the thousiind-cyed god. 

ARGHEL of Egypt. Solcnostcmma argel, a ARGUS PHEASANT. Lungi, Hind. Ccrior- 
native of Syria. The leaves are purgative, and are nis satyra, Linn. In the Malay Peninsula, called 
employed in Egypt to adulterate senna.— Coo-ow by the Malays. It occurs in India, Chino, 
Vey. King. ii. p. 5 ; Simmonds. Sec Cassia. Java, and Sumatra. See Phasianidas ; Pheasant. 
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ARGYREIA BRACTEATA. 


ARISTOLOCHIA. 


ARGYREIA BRACTEATA. Chimy, 

bracteata, Heync. | Samudra patta, Sansk. 

A twilling shrub growing in Madras and Coro- 
mandelf filled with milky juice. Decoctions of the 
leaves are used by the natives as fomentations in 
cases of scrofulous enlargement of the joints ; the 
boiled leaves being used as poultices at the same 
time. — Wight; Useful Plants. 

ARGYREIA MALABARICA. Choisy. 

Kattu Kalangu, . Mal. | Paymooatey, . . Tam. 

Grows in Mysore, Malabar; common on the 
ghats. Root cathartic ; considered by farriers a 
good horse medicine. — Ainslie. 


ARGYREIA SPECIOSA. SwL 


Convolvulus BpecioBUR, L. 

,, norvosug, Bunn. 
Lettsomia nervosa, R. 4v5S. 
Bich-taruka, . . Bkng. 

Samudra Shoka, , Hind. 
Guli, 


Lettsomia speoiosa, Roxb. 
Ipomaoa ,, Pers. 


S.amudra-patra, , 
Chandra-poda, 
Kakkita, kokkita, 


Tel. 


The Elephant Creeper grows all over India in 
forests and hedges. It has large deep rose-coloured 
flowers. Leaves are used by native practitioners 
in the preparation of emollient poultices, and also 
in cutaneous complaints, being applied externally 
to the parts affected, — upper side as a discutient, 
and the under, white, side as a maturant. — Roxh, ; 
Voigt; AinsL^ Useful Plants ; (fSh.; Wighty Ic. 

A lUlAR. Hind. Cajanus Indicus ; pigeon pea. 

ARllAT. Hind, A lifting water-wheel. 

ARHAT, the highest rank in the buddhist 
hierarchy ; a buddhist saint wlio has attained 
to the fourth grade in the scale of perfection, 
also a perfected Jaina saiut. Arhata, religious 
buddhist counsellors who assembled at Pati- 
liputra with Asoka. After nine months’ consul- 
tation, they sent out nine teachers, viz,, one to 
Kashmir and Peshawar; a second to the country 
of the Nerbadda ; a third to Mewar and Bundi ; 
a fourth to Northern Sind ; a fifth to the Mahnitta 
country ; a sixth to the Greek province of Kabal, 
Arachosia ; a seventh to the Himalaya ; the eighth 
to Ava or Siam, that is, the golden land, the aurea 
regio or the aurea chersonesus ; and the ninth to 
Ijinka or Ceylon. Some circumstances of which 
wo arc uninformed, must have prepared these 
regions for the reception of the ascetic doctrines 
of Sakya Muni, which still prevail throughout 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Tibet, and China, amongst 
about one-fourth of the human race. Sec Buddha. 

ARHI-PATA. Sansk. Lord of the day ; n 
name of Surya, the sun. 

ARI. Tkl. Bauhinia racemosa, Lam. 

ARIA BEPON. Maleal. Azadirachta Indica. 

ARI-ALU. Malkal. Ficus religiosa, Linn. 

ARIAMANUS, from Ari, a foe, and Manus, a 
man, the Ahriman of the Parsecs. 

ARIANA (Iran) was the general name for the 
country east of Persia and Media as far as the 
Indus, and Arian Abakhafasa is supposed to have 
been an Aryan territory near Kabul and the 
Paropamisus. 

AlUA PALUS, of the ancients, is a lake 
formed by the accumulation of the waters of the 
Helmand at the southern extremity of its course, 
and called the lake of Zarrah by Europeans. 
This is a contraction of Zarrenj, the ancient 
capital, and this again represents the Zarangi or 
Drangi of the Greeks. In old Persian books it is 
called ‘ Daria-Reza, or little sea.’ The present in- 
liabitiints of Seistan call it Meshila-i-Rustum, also 


Mcshila-i-Scistan. The ordinary name of the 
lake is Hamun, or the expanse. — Perrier's Joum, 

ARIA VELA. Maleal. Cleomc viscoaa. 

ARIGiEUM, a town near the territory of the 
Sitth Posh Kafirs, at which the Greeks in their 
advance on India established a military colony. 

ARIKELU. Tkl. Paspalum frumentaceum. 

ARI KIRAY. Tam. Marsilea quadrifolia. 

ARI KOTA. Tel. Poivrea Roxburghii, D.C, 

ARI PC, a small town 11 miles S. of Manaar, 
built on a low sandy beach on the south side 
of the river, in lat. 8° 46' 60" N. and long. 79® 
55' 30" E. Its chief importance is connected 
with the pearl fishery. 

ARIS. Hind. Adhatoda vasica. 

ARISiEMA, a genus of the Aracc® or Arum 
tribe of plants. A. gracile is mentioned by Dr. 
Honigberger as occurring abundantly in the 
Himalaya, on the south side of the Pir Panjal, 
from the top to the bottom. Its juice very acrid ; 
the roots are considered by the Hakims to be 
an excellent remedy against every description of 
animal poison. A. dracontium and A. triphyllum 
are introduced plants. Dr. Stewart mentions A. 
curvatum, A. speciosum, and A. tortuosum as 
Panjab plants. A. triphyllum, Kndl.^ the Pwan- 
hwa of the Chinese, is a very acrid and caustic 
plant, and, along with species of Pythonium, 
Pinellia tuberifei-a, and Arum inacrorum, it forms 
part of the compound for destroying the sensa* 
tiou of parts to bo operated on. — Smith; Ilonig.; 
Stewart; Voigt. 

ARISIITA. Sansk. A savage bull killed by 
Krishna. It approached the place where he was 
dancing with the Gopin shepherdesses, when ho 
seized it by the horns, one of which he tore off, 
and with it slew the bull. — Garrett. 

ARISHTA NEMI, a name of Knsyapa. He was 
the near kinsman of Krishna, they being the sons 
of Basdeo and Sarnudra, the eldest and youngest 
of ten brothers of the Yadu race. 

ARISHTA PHENILA. Sansk. Soap nut. 

AKI8I. Tam. Husked rice of Oryza saliva. 

AJHSINA. Can. Curcuma longa, lloxb, 

ARISTIDA, a genus of plants growing all 
over India, in dry, barren, binding soil. A. 
depressa, Itctz^ and A. Betacen, Retz^ are common 
ill many dry parts of the central and western Panjab 
and Trans- Indus, and in parts of the outer hills 
towards the west up to 2500 feet, and said to 
be R favourite footl of cattle. In Madras, A. 
setacca, Shipur gadi, Tel., the broom grass, is 
used for brooms and tatties. 

ARISTOLOCHIA, a genus of the Birth wort 
tribe, with alioiit 12 species in India. A. acumi- 
nata is in many places cultivated as a flowering 
plant, for its large dark greenish purple flowers. 
A. anguicida, odoratissima, labiosa, cymbifera, cle- 
inatitis, foetens, and Brazilicnsis are introduced 
plants. A. longa and A. rotunda, natives of the 
south of Europe and Kashmir, are found in the 
medicine bazars of India, under tho names of 
Zurawund taweel (or daraz, the long), and Zura- 
wund moodaruj (or gird, the round), with Aristo- 
lochia 08 the Greek name. The roots of A. longa 
are given by tho Hakims in diseases of the womb, 
ulcers and affections of the gums ; the latter in 
itch, leprosy, for drying up sores, destroying lice 
and iutostinal worms, also for promoting the 
renal and menstrual secretions. A. longa, Zura- 
wuod taweel, occurs in whitish twisted pieces, the 
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AlUSTOLOCIUA Bi:A(n’r:ATA. 


AJiJAMAM) liANU. 


Kizc of a finger, aiul nearly tasteless. It is iiso<l 
both in powder and mixture; employed ;ls a tonic 
in diseases of , the chest and brain, and especially 
in headache ; also in snake-bit(‘s. A. rotunda is 
itscd in chest and special ailments. In Sikkim, 
in the valley of the Tista, A. sacciita climbs the 
loftiest trees, bearing its curious pitcher-sha]>ed 
flowers near the ground oidy ; its leaves are sai<l 
to be good foo<l for cattle. — (J'Sh. p. 6G8 ; Jlooh r, 
ii. p. 7 ; Cat. Kc., 1802. 

AmSTOLOCIlIA HHACTKATA. AV/r. 

Gundatu, Kira-mar, Dkkh. Oadide-'fa<hla-pu, . Tkl. 
lUrthwort, . . . Eno. Punigu pallay, . . „ 

Pattra-banga, . . Sansk. Oadido gadapara, . „ 

Addatinapalc, . . Tam. Gardi (Javapu, . .Tulii. 

A small creeping plant ; flowers nearly all the 
year; grows on the Coromandel coast in culti- 
vated places, and in Travancore. Every part of this 
plant is nauseously bitter. In cjises of tormina, 
two of the fresh leaves arc rubbed up with water, 
and given once in 24 hours. Infusion of the 
dried leaves given as an anthelmintic; fresh 
bruised and mixed with castor oil, they are con- 
sidered a valuable remedy in obstinate cases of 
itch. The fresh leaves applied to the navel of a 
child arc said to have the effect of moving the 
bowels. The same, fried with ciistor oil, and 
made into a ball the size of an orange, relieves 
horses when suffering from gripes. The leaves 
beaten up with water are giveu internally in cases 
of snake-bites ; also, in infusion, in boils and in- 
flammatory attacks. — /Im.vZ., TAndl.JJmfnl Plants; 
Faulk. ; ()\Sh. ; Poxh. ; VaUjt ; ('al. Cat. ICx.^ 1862. 

AKISTOLOCIIIA CONTOUTA. Smith. Tu- 
ts’ing-inuh-hiang, of the Chinese. The dried 
roots are obtained in Shen-si and Hu-peh. They 
arc powerfully purgative, emetic, and anthel- 
mintic ; and in snake-bites arc used both internally 
and externally. — Smith. 

AUISTOLOCHIA INDICA. Linn. Birthwort. 
tJaykhoaica, Coen. -Chin. Hari, Iswari, . . San.sk. 

Sain]>8un, larivcl, Dukii. Irkamula, Ihia-bcl, „ 

Ishurinul, Israbol, lliNl). Ssiksandar, . . . SiNOH. 

Ilari, „ Satasanda, ... ,, 

Wollaa, .... Jav. Peru-marandu, . Tam. 
Kadalcwcgam, Maleal. Talaalirube, . . „ 

Jahwara-mui'i, , ,, Dula-Govila, Govila, Tel. 

A jKJrennial twining plant, growing everywhere 
in the copses and jungles of India and Ceylon, 
flowering in the wet season. The root is nauseously 
bitter, and is given in decoction as an einenagogue, 
in lues, in paroxysms of gout, in the diarrlucji of 
children proceeding from dentition. Also crimin- 
ally used, to procure abortion, and ?i8 an aiiti<lote 
to snake -bit^. — Poxh.; Voiyt ; Cal. ('at. 

1862; (rSh. 

AUISTOLOCHIA KA<:MPFERI. Smith. Ma- 
tau-ling, CniNE.sK. Its fruit is obtained from Wu- 
ting-fu in Shan-tung, and its seeds are used in 
pulmonary ailments. — Smith. 

AUISTOLOCHIA UECUUVILABRA, Jlanrc, 
the green ]>utchuk of China ; a medicinal plant 
largely exported from China. It is obtainable at 
Niiig|>o. 

AlilSTOTLE, B.c. 384-322, the Aristoun of 
the Arabs and Mahomedans of Asia, a native 
of C recce, one of the ablest men in science and 
philosophy. He was bom at Stageira, in Macedonia, 
it.c. 381 ; both his parents died while he was 
young. At the age of seventeen he became a 
pupil of riato, and remained in the school till 
Jdato’s death, n.c. 317. Ho became the teacher 


of Alcx.'inder the Cieat, on wdiose departure for 
A.sia Ari.stotle nUunied to Atluwi.s, wliere ho 
taught and wrote tivati.ses on Natnnil History, 
Medicine, Generation, Destruction, M(‘ta]»hysics, 
Philosophy, Ethics, Rhetoric, J\)etry, Physics, 
Political, EcoMomieal, and Mi'utal Science. He is 
suj)pose<l to have died of a disease of the stomach, 
at Chalcis, r..c. .‘>^2, aged 63. His fame iu India 
i.s wholly confined to the Mahomedans. His 
pupils an<l folhovers were tlio historians of India 
after Alexander’s time. — Se(* Imlia; Scylax; Voda. 

ARITA. Main:. Sspimlus emarginatiis. 

ARITILMl'VrKk The rules of the Hindus are 
in verse. The question is u.sually propounded 
with enigmatical conciseness ; the rule for the 
computation is given in terms somewhat less 
obscure. But it is not till the example, which 
comes in tlie third place, luis been studied, that 
all ambiguity is removed. No demonstration, nor 
rea.soniiig, either analytical or synthetical, is sub- 
joined ; but, on e.xamination, the rules arc found 
not only to be exact, but to be nearly as simple 
as they can be made even in the preseut state of 
analytical investigation. Tlie same observation is 
applicable to their algebra. In arithmetic and 
algebra the brahmans attained to a high degree of 
proficiency. To them wc owe the invention of 
the numerical symbols on the decimal system, — 
the ludiau figures 1 to 9 being abbreviated forms 
of the initial letters of the numerals themselves ; 
and the zero or 0 representing the first letter of 
the Sanskrit word sunya, meaning empty. — Jmp. 
Caz.; Ed. Rev. vol. xxix. pp. 147, lf)L 

ARITI CHETTU, Musa paradisiaca, L. 

ARIUS ARIUS, Puch Ham. 

rimclodns jirius, Jiuch. Ifanu 
Ik.an Saladu, . . Malay. | Ikan Surdudu, . Malay. 

This fish inhabits the Gangetic estuaries near 
Pondicherry, and the estuaries near Penang, the 
Malay Peninsula, and Singa[)orc. It is 1 foot 10 in. 
long, forms an article of ft)od, and more than any 
other of the Siluridjii contributes to the isinglass 
of commerce. A. liookei, of Ceylon, hatchtis its 
eggs in its mouth. A. militaris, Linn.., 1^ ft. 
long, inhabits tbe Coromandel and Malabar coasts, 
the (Langes, Ira wadi, and the seiis and c.stuaries of 
the Malay Peninsula. Its air-vessel is preserved 
as isinglass. — Cuntnr. 

I ARIUS TRUNCATUS. (^nv. and Val. This 
, is under a foot in length. It occurs in tlie seas of 
I Penang and the Malay Peninsula, but is so rare 
[ that it furnishes little of the isinglass of com- 
merce. — Cantur. 

AltIVAN. Hind. With Hindus, the first 
cuttings of the harvest ; they are not taken to 
the threshing-floor, but are brought home to l>o 
presented to the household gods and brahmans, 
ami to be eaten by the family. The grains are 
taken out of tiic ear, and eaten with milk and 
sugar ; also called Nawan, from Nawa, new, and 
Anna, food. — IK 

AJUVITA. Tel. Eugenia bracteata, P. 

ARIYAPORI YAN. Mal. Antide.sma bunias. 

ARJA. Hind. A class of women mendicants 
in Central Imlia, respected for their knowledge, 
not their conduct. Women who have adopted 
the vagrant life which this class pursue, are never 
allowed any intimate interitoursc with families. — 
Matndm's (.^entral India., ii. p. 193. 

ARJAMANI) BANU, daughter of the vizir 
Asof Jah, was the wife of Jamal Khan, but 
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AUJAN. 


ARMENIA. 


subrtoqnoiitly married Shah Jahan, emperor of 
Delili, and received the title of Miimtaz Mahal, 
lie erected a tomb near A^^ra over Iier remains, 
known to Europeans us the Taj Mahal. 

AliJAN, also Arzhaii and Arzhanah. Pers. 
Accordinf' to Ouseley, this tree is a species of 
the Badam-i-Kohi, or Hadam-i-Talkh, the moun- 
tain or bitter almond. — Ouaelcy's Travels^ i. p. 
30G. 

AKJANNA. Hind. A tribe of Kunbi culti- 
vators in W. India. — Wilson. 

AIM UN. Bi:ng. Terminalia plabra, 

AKJUNA, third son of Panda by his wife 
Kunti or Pritha. He was skilled in arms, and 
appeared dise^iiiacd as a brahman at tlie sway- 
amvara of Draupadi, whom he won, and she be- 
came the wife of tlic five brothers. She dwelt 
with each alternately for two days, the arrange- 
ment being that no other brotlicr should ap- 
proach, un(icr pain of banishment. Arjuna broke 
the agreement, and he was banished for twelve 
years. During his banishment he visited Hard- 
war, Manipur, Prabhasa near Dwaraka, where 
lie married Subahdra, sister of Krishna, with 
whom at the close of his sentence he returned to 
Indraprastha, and rejoined his brothers. The 
eldest brother, Yudhishthira, the raja or king, 
resolved to perform the imperial rite of raja- 
suya. It was successfully accomplished, but it 
excited the anger of the Kuril race, and revived 
the old feud between the Kaurava and the Pan- 
dava ; and Duryodhana, chief of the Kaurava, 
engaged the Pandava in a gambling match, in 
which the l^indava staked their kingdom, and, 
losing, went into exile. Subsequently Arjuna 
and his brothers engaged in the groat war of the 
Mahabharata, at Kuru-kliet. Arjuna induced 
Krishna to join the Pandava side, and Krishna 
promised to drive his chariot in the war. On 
the first day, Arjuna engaged Bhishma in single 
comViat ; on the second day he rallied the Pandava, 
whom Bhishma had thrown into disorder. He 
again fought with Bhishma, and rescued his son 
Abhimanyu from Duryodhana. Subsequently, 
he mortally wounded Bhishma, defeated ousarma 
and his brethren ; again fought Susanna, but 
while so engaged his son Abhimanyu was slain 
by six Kaurava chiefs. Arjuna on this vowed to 
taki' the lifeof Jayailratha, which he accomplished, 
and shortly after killed Kama with an arrow. 
After the war he died, with the other Pandava, 
among the Himalaya mountains. The Bhagvat 
Gita is a philosophic discourse between Krishna 
and Arjuna, presumed to be at the time of the 
great battle ; and this epic poem also contains an 
account of the twelve months’ roaming of the 
white horse let loose by Yudhishthira, before 
performing the Aswa Medha sacrifice in token 
of political supremacy. His gi-andson Parikshita 
succeeded to the throne of Hastinnpura. — Ihivscn^ 
p. 5/)3 ; Whc('lcr\s I/tstorij of India. 

ARJUNO. Ri:ng. Lager 8 tra 3 mia regin®. 

AKK. Arau., Hind., Ih as. A citadel, or 
smaller inner castle constructed within a larger 
fortress. But as princes in tlie cast generally lived 
in the Ark, the word from thence often came to 
be applied to a palace, as the Latin arx, comprising 
the palace (Dewan-Khana) ; and that the ancient 
kings placed their habitation in the arx or cihulol 
for safety, wo h‘Mrn from Seivins (in Virg. An. 
iv. 410) : * Regium cnim fuit habitiuc in arcibus 


propter tutelam.’ — Malcolm's Persia; Ouseley's 
Travels, ii. 18 ; Fraser's Khorasnn, p. 85. 

ARKA, a town in Canara, where brahmans 
say Sri Yeo, the holy spirit, is worshipped. 

ARKA BANDHU, a name of Buddha, meaning 
the kinsman of the sun. 

ARK ALU. Tel. Harmala ruta. 

AR-KANTA. Beno. Alangium hexapctalum. 

ARKATOU BASILEON, of the Greeks, is the 
present Arcot. See Ara-kadii ; Arcot; Kurunbar. 

ARKOLA. Kasiim. A poisonous tree of Kash- 
mir, which when green blisters the hand. In the 
Panjab, Rhus acuminata, buckiamela, and verni- 
ciflua. 

ARMAGAM, Armagon, or Durguraz-patnam, 
on the Coromandel coast, was an early settlement 
(IG25) of the English, from which they removed 
to the present site of the .chief city, Madras, in 
about 1728. It has a lighthouse in 63’ N., 

70' E. Off it is a shoal of the same name, and 
the still water inside the shoal is called Black- 
wood’s harbour. 

ARMAITI, in the seventh strophe of Zoroaster’s 
hymn, is named as the mother of the corj)oreal 
worhl, as coming with power, and with truth, 
and with purity of heart, to succour this life. 
Arinaiti is known to the Vedas, and is therefore 
older than Zoroaster. It is the Espendarmad or 
Sajiandomad of the Parsees. But Armaiti came 
to be regarded as something matcri.al, and this 
was deemed the earth. Armaiti had throe com- 
panions, viz. Kshathra- Vairya, Pre-eminent Power, 
from which the Persians have their Shah River ; 
Asha, or Truth, the Parsec Arda Bchesht; and 
Vohumano, good pious mind or Piety, whence the 
Parsec Bahman. — Bunsen^ Cod hi History^ i. p. 
283-5. 

ARMAK. Hind. Pandanus odoratissimns. 

AliMENIA. The upper Euphrates is nearly 
in the centre of that great range of territory 
called by the ancients Armenia, which cxtimdcq 
eastward from that river to the Caspian Sea, 
and again westward over a part of Asia Minor. 
At the present day, the general limits of this terri- 
tory will probably bo best understood by con- 
sidering the Euphrates to be its western boundary 
from Sumcisat until a few miles south of Erzingan, 
where the boundary quits the river and preserves 
the direction of Tarabnzun, till it meets the moun- 
tains southward of Gumish Khan ah. Armenia 
has now no political existence, and the territory 
is divided between Turkey, Persia, find Russia. 
Its lakes are Van, Gokcha, Sevan, and Uruinia. 
"I'he towns are Amadia, Bayazid, Bitlis, Diarbakr, 
Erivan, Kars, Mush, Nakhshvan, Sart, and Vau. 
The people are industrious traders, its peasantry 
powerful and robust. They live in good houses. 
Their women are on an equality with the men. 
Armenians adopted Christianity in the fourth 
century. In A.D. 636, they separated from the 
Greek Church. They have had many martyrs. 
The catholicus or patriarch resides at the Echmi- 
adzin inoiiastery, 13 miles E, of Erivan, in the 
valley of the Aras. The old Armenian language 
is Cxallod Haikafi ; and in A.D. 406, Mesrop Masdoty 
invented an alphabet of thirty-eight letters, with 
eight vowels, which is still used along with a 
modern alphabet. The populations call tlicmsclvcs 
Ilaik or Haikan, and their country Haikesthan ; the 
term Armenia is said to be from Aram, the sixth 
in descent from Ilaik, a graudaon of Japheth. Ilaik 
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ARMENIACA VULGARIS. 


ARMIES. 


is said to have been a brother of Belus. Arme- 
nians are found in all eastern countries. In their 
charity to one another, combined with their eager 
toil for wealth, they have much in common with 
the Jewa They evince great commercial aptitude, 
and arc bankers and merchants. In Armenia, how- 
ever, they cultivate the soil. Before their conversion 
they were fire-worshippers. Many of them now 
arc Ncstorians, some are Romanists. The language 
of the present day has alfinities with the Iron, 
Persian, Arabic, Syrian, and Turk. In the 5th 
century, the great Mesrob translated the Bible 
into the Armenian tongue ; Moses Vocazer, Chori- 
nazi the historian, and Isaac, are their celebrated 
writers. In the 11th century, they had the great 

E itriarch Nerses Shnor-Hatde, and Archbishop 
erscs liampronazi. General tradition and the 
formation of language point alike to the moun- 
tains of Armenia as the birthplace of tho Arab 
and Canaanitish races ; and there is especial native 
evidence to the same effect as regards Edom, 
consequently also the Phoenicians. — CoL Chesnexfs 
Euphrates Exped. p. 94 ; liunsen's Efjypt^ iii. p. 
431 ; Wolff's Bokhara ; MacGregor s Persia; Pal- 


gravc. 

ARMENIACA VULGARIS. Lam. Apricot. 

Prunus Armcniaca, lAnn. 


liin-kuk, . . . Aiiau. 
Tuffa Arinina, . ,, 

Zard Alu, (Jhulu, Kind. 
An, Kbubnni, Chinaru, ,, 


Barkuk, .... Peils. 
Bakur-khani, . . ,, 

MiBlimish, ... ,, 

Juldara, . . . Panj. 


A native of Kaghan, China, and tho west of 
Asia, but grown in the gardens of India. It is 
found also in the Sutlej valley, between Rampur 
and Sungnam, at an elevation of 7000 to 13,000 
feet, but does not ripen above Sbalkcr. It is there 
a common article of footl and source of wealth. 
The plantain is last seen below Kotgurh, and the 
mango near Rampur. Tho apricot is a staple 
produce in Kullu, and common article of fowl. 
They arc small and firm fleshed, so that they dry 
well. It is common about villages in the Hima- 
layas, and oil of tho finest kind is made by 
expression from the kernels, which are sold sepa- 
rately in tho bazars, under tho name of Badam 
kohi, or hill almonds. The oil is clear, of a pale 
yellow colour, and smells strongly of hydrocyanic 
acid, of which it contains usually about 4 per 
cent. — J. D. Cunningham ; O'Sh. ; Roxb. ; Voigt ; 
Vegetable Kingdom^ 5299 ; Cleghom, Panj, Rep. pp. 


65, 80. 

ARMENIAN BOLE. 

Wu sih ahib-ebi, . CHIN, j Wu-sih-fu, . . , Chin. 

Unctuous earths of various shades of red and 
otlicr colours. 

ARMIES are retained in British India by the 
British and by tho Feudatory sovereigns. That 
of the British comprises, of EurofK'ans, artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry, in all, ordinarily about 
65,000 ; and another larger body, raised from tho 
populations under British sway, chiefly Hindus, 
but about one-third Mahomedans, number about 
143,000. The Hindus, including the Sikhs, con- 
sist of the Brahman and Rajput and Jat of Hin- 
dustan and the Panjab, the Mahratta, Teling, and 
Tamil races of tho peninsulas. Tlio Mahomedans 
consist of the descendants of the races, Pathan, 
Moghul, Syud, and Shaikh, who were dominant 
prior to tho British, also largely of the Afghan or 
l\'ithan races of the N.W. borders of India. It 


has been calculated that the strength of the armies 


and armed retainers of the native States amount 
to 100,000 men. Tho Maharaja Slndia of Gwalior, 
the Maharaja Holkar, the Nizam of tho Dekhan, 
have the largest and best appointed forces. During 
tho revolt and rebellion of 1857-59, both Sindia 
and Holkar experienced the bitterness of tho de- 
fection of their troops. 

The army of British India, up till the year 
1859, when the Queen of Great Britain assumed, 
from the East India Company, direct control 
of that country, was composeil of European 
cavalry, detailed from the army of Britain ; native 
cavalry recruited amongst the people of India, and 
officered and drilled like European regiments by 
natives of Great Britain, but with fewer oHiccrs ; 
and of other regiments of native cavalry, also 
raised amongst the natives of India, but witli still 
fewer European oflBoers, generally only a com- 
mandant and adjutant The last-named troops 
were usually styled irregular cavalry ; they were 
contractors, supplying their own horses, horse- 
furniture, and horse food, and were classed as tho 
sillahdar and bargir, according as they were owners 
of horses or servants, for certain sillahdars had 
the privilege of supply of two or more horses and 
horsemen, styled assami. Tho artillery, both 
horse and foot, were wholly servants of the East 
India Company, the wholo of the officers and tho 
soldiers of tho Europian artillery being natives of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
but tho native artillery, horse and foot, called 
tlie kala or black troop, and also golandaz, were 
recruited from amongst the same cljisscs of native's 
as supplied the native cavalry and native infantry, 
and had both European and native officers. 
The infantry, similarly to tho cavalry, were in 
part the servants of tho Company, in part com- 
posed of British regiments taking a tour of duty 
in India ; and in greater part they were native 
regular regiments of f(X)t These trooi>s were ar- 
ranged in the three commands of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, and their numbers in times of pence 
and war varied between 200,000 and 300,000 
armed men, ready for war. In the Bengal native 
army, there were Mahomedans ; but tho bulk of 
the soldiery were Hindus, many of them of the 
Brahmanical and Kshatriya castes, brave, buoyant, 
and jaunty, but proud, vain, and conceited. Tho 
Madras native cavalry were almost entirely Maho- 
medans, with a few Mahrattas from around Arcot ; 
the Madras native infantry was about 2-5th8 Maho- 
medans and 3-5th8 Hindus, chiefly Teling and 
Tamil Sudras, with a mere sprinkling of liighcr 
or lower castes and Christians ; while tho Bombay 
army was recruited partly in Northern India 
from the same men as tho Bengal army, partly 
from tho Mahrattas of Maharashtra, and had a 
sprinkling of Jews, low caste men, and Christians. 
The duties of the Bengal and Bombay native 
armies were chiefly amongst people speaking their 
own or allied tongues ; but tho Madras soldiery, 
besides the Tamil, Teling, and Canarcso countries, 
hehl Travancore, Hydembad, and the Central Pro- 
vinces, and took the entire duties of China, Borneo, 
Singapore, Malacca, Penang, the Andamans, 
Nicobars, Moulmein, Rangoon, Prome, Thayct Myo, 
Tounghoo, and at times held Aden, Khyouk Phyo, 
Canton, and Hong-Kong, and havccomo westward 
to Egypt and Malta. The engineers were officered 
by natives of Britain, but hail under them a large 
body of native sappers and miners, who, in Madras, 
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were Tamil and Teling Siulras and Cljri8tian«, 
with a few Mahomedans. In 18 .'j 7^ however, the 
regular native army of Hcngal, composed of Hindus 
and Mahomedans, recruited mostly in the North- 
West Provinces, revolted, and it took all 1858 
and 1859 to subdue the mutineers and restore 
order, for many chiefs and races rose in succession. 
A few regiments of the Bombay Presidency also 
failed, but one of these, the 2l8t Native Infantry, 
had formed part of a regiment of the Peshwa, 
Baji Rao, commanded by Ca])tain Pott, and had 
come over to the E. I. Company daring the middle 
of the battle that ensued on the attack on the 
Residency at Poona, and the corps had continued, 
as in the Peshwa’s times, to be recruited in 
Northern India. From 1858, the entire European 
soldiery of India were obtained from the British 
army, amongst whom those previously belonging to 
the East India Com])any were enrollerl, and great 
reductions were then mode amongst the regiments 
of native infantry, their organization was changed 
from the regular to an irregular system, ue. with 
fewer European officers; and by degrees, nearly all 
the native artillerymen were eliminated All the 
reasons that led the British Indian (rovernment to 
give so decided a preference to the irregular system 
are not known, but it has been stated that the 
principal was the noble and loyal behaviour of 
the brave Gurkha and Panjab irregular regiments. 
Other irregular regiments, coinposed of irkcn of 
the same caste and country as the rebellious sepoys, 
such as the Gwalior, Kotah, and other contingents, 
did mutiny, and join with the men of the regular 
army in their attempts to throw off the British 
rule. In 1858, the Pan jab Government, acting 
on the principle of divide et impera^ ordered that 
certain regiments about to be raised in that pro- 
vince, should be organized in companies of dif- 
ferent races, — Sikh, Panjabi, Dogra, Pathans, and 
others. The number of officers now attached to 
irregular regiments is, however, still very nearly 
as great as the average present with the old 
regular regiments of the Bengal army. The North- 
west frontier of British India has been extending 
to the countries of the mountain tribes on the 
borders, and including several of them. While 
this has been in progress, another British Indian 
army, above 14,000 strong, has been raised. It 
is called the Pan jab Frontier Force, consists of 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry, about half of them 
Mahomedans, with a sprinkling of Afghans and 
tribes from beyond the borders. It has been kept 
under the oraers of the Governor-General and 
Council. 

In Northern and North-West India, the country is 
occupied by the Bengal Army, the Panjab Frontier 
Force, 13,957 ; the Central India Horse, 1007, 
and the small bodies, 5702, comprising the Bhopal, 
Erinpura, Deolec, Mhairwara battalions, and the 
Bhil corps of Malwa and Mewar. 

The Bengal native army, 50,451 strong, is almost 
wholly recruited from the British and Independent 
States of the Panjab, Oudh, Dcbli, N.W. Provinces, 
Cis Sutlej, and Nepal, only about 2000 of its 
number being from Bengal and Assam. 

The Peninsula of India and Central Provinces 
have the Madras and Bombay armies located in 
them, and the Hyderabad Coutiugent is in the 
centre of the Peninsula. 

The Panjab Frontier Force, 13,057 strong, a 
famed body, was recruited as under ; — 


Panjab Proper and Nopal 853 

Hivr.ara, .... 7875 N.W. Provinces, 

Cis Sutlej and Indo- Dehh, Oudh. . . 1158 

j»cndent, . . . 14G0 Dorajat, .... 93 

N.W. Frontier with- Central Province*, . 158 

in British territory, 1615 Lower ,, . 40 

N.W. Fr. beyond do., 705 

The Central India Horse, 1007 strong, are of 


various races, half of them from Oudh, Dehli, and 
the N.W. Provinces, 244 from Panjab Proper and 
Hazar,, 118 from the British and Independent 
territories in the N.W. Frontier and Cis Sutlej, 
and 1 50 from the Central Provinces. The Bhopal 
battalion, 902 strong, is almost wholly from Oudh, 
Panjab, Central Provinces. 

The Madras army, 80,448 strong, is composed 
in almost equal proportions of men from Telin- 
gana in the Northern Circars and parts of the 
I Knrnatic, about 4000 being from the Ceded Dis- 
tricts and Mysore ; and the Nair Brigade and 
Mysore troops of the allied States of Travancoro 
an<j Mysore are obtained from the same localities. 

The Bombay army is 26,885 strong. It is 
recruited chiefly from the Konkan and the Dekhan, 
but also from countries wide apart, viz. : — 

Konkan, .... 10,662 Gujerat, .... 657 

Dckhan C,155 N.W. Provinces, 

Punjab Proper and Dorajat, Cis Sut- 

llixzara, . . . 2,230 lej, Nepal within 

Dcbli, N.W. Pro- and l>cyond British 

vinecs, Oudh, . 4,02.3 territory, . . . 563 

Sind, 792 Central Provinces, 124 

The Hyderabad Contingent, 7498 strong, is 
provided by the Nizam of Hyderabad under the 
treaty of 1853 ; 3.550 of their number is from the 
N.W. Provinces, Rohilkhand, Dehli, and Oudh, 
and 3414 from the Dekhan. The Contingent 
comprises six regiments of infantry, four of 
cavalry, and four batteries of artillery. 

The provinces from which, in 1881, the three 
armieg, numbering 138,805, had been recruited, 
were as under : — 

Bengal Provinces, 82,878, viz. — 

N.W. Frontier be- Dehli territorios, . 6,812 

yond British ter- N.W. Provinces, in- 

ritory, . . . . 1,738 chiding Kobil- 

N.W. Frontier and khand, . . . . 8,858 

Trans-Ind. within Oudh, 14,457 

British territoiy, 3,445 Nepal, .... 6,691 

Dorajat, .... 808 Central Provinces, 1,481 

Panjab Proper and Lower Provinces, . 1,783 

Hazara, . . . 26,403 Assaiu, .... 378 

Cis SSutlej, including Other countries, . 4,626 

Independ. States, 6,308 

Madras I'rovinces, 33,737, viz.-— 

Northern Circars, . 12,255 Ceded Districts, . 1,174 

Central Karnatic, . 8,721 Mysore, .... 4,353 

Southern „ . 2,786 Tanjoro, Madura, 

Baramahal, . . . 666 Tinncvolly, . . 3,582 

Bombay IVovinces, 21,690, viz. — 

Konkan, .... 10,662 I Oujerat, .... 657 

Dckhan, .... 9,579 | Sind, 792 

In the year 1881, the strengths of the native 
arms of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay were — 
Bengal Sappers and Miners, Cavalry and 

Infantry 60,451 

Panjab Frontier Force, Artillery, Cavalry, 

and Infantry, 13,957 

Central India Horse, two regiments, . 1,007 

Bhopal Battalion, .... 902 

Malwa Bhil Corns, .... 635 

Krinpura Irregular Force, . . 856 

Dcoloe ,, ,, ... 857 

I\Iewar lihil Corps, . . . . GJ>9 

Mhairwara Battalion, .... 819 5,705 
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Madras Sappers and Miners, Artillery, 

Cavalry, Infantry, .... 30,448 

Nair BriKade, 1,434 

Mysore Troops 2,012 34,704 

Bombay Sappers and Miners, Artillery, 

Cavalry, Infabtry, 25,885 

Hyderabad Contingent, .... 7,406 


The sects and races in the native army were — 


Christiant, ..... 

, 


3,090 

Mahomedans, vis. — 

Hindustan, 


25,408 


Panjab and Hazara, .... 
Afghan and Border tribes beyond 

9,323 


British territory, .... 

Peshawar, Yuzufzai and tribes within 

1,G73 


British territory, 


3,101 


Bunnoo. Derajat, and Baluchistan, 


735 


Multani Pathans, .... 


2G0 


Other classes, .... 


2,045 

42,559 

Sikhs, viz. — 

Jat, 


13,072 


Khutreo, Allowaloah, . 


1,050 


Nai, Hanguroah, .... 


740 


Kamdiisi and Mazhabi, 


1,640 


Other classes, .... 

Dogra and Hill men, . 


114 

17,410 


, 

3,0fJ6 

Other Panjab Hindu classes, 



1,788 

Tcling, 



10,710 

Tamil, 



3,210 

Hindustan races, viz.— 

Brahman, 


0,973 


ICijliut, 


8,800 


Jilt iind Miihratta, 


17,751 


Ahir and Oujiir 


3,G41 


Bhat, Kurnti, Kayostli, Baniya, . 


1,378 

545 


Gurari, Lodh, .... 



Piisi, Dhanuk, Chamar, 


821 


Khutcck, Mchtar, 


479 


Other cliisses, .... 


7,191 

47,588 

N.E. Frontier, viz. — 

Gurkha and Nepalese, . 


. 

5,840 

Kamaoni and Hill men in British territory, 

610 

Others, viz. — 

Jurwah, 


917 


Bombay .army — 

Pardcsi, ..... 


1,804 

2,548 


Parwari, 



Hang, 


3G 


Raniusi, ..... 


33 


Bodara, 


204 


Jews, 


167 

5,799 


Besides tlic re^'ular European and native mili- 
tary forces, the Europeans and Eurasians of civil 
life have formed volunteer regiments. These 
change from time to time, but recently they num- 
bered twenty-nine, besides four cadet companies, 
and 311 ofTiccrs, 730 non-commissioned, and 4971 
privates, or 0018 in all were efficients, at Agra, 
Akyab, Allahabad, Bangalore, Behar, the Berars, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnnur, Darjiling, Ghazeporc, 
Lucknow, Madras, Moufmein, Mussoori, Nagpur, 
Naini Tal, Poona, Rangoon, Simla, and Tirhut. 
The East India Railway Volunteer Rifle Corps 
mustered 1063 ; next comes the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Corps, with 903 enrolled, and 
813 efficients ; then follow the Ist Panjab Corps, 
with 667 enrolled, and 527 efficients ; the Madras 
Volunteer Guards, 040 and 408 ; the Bombay 
Volimteers, 620 and 440 ; the Agra Volunteers, 
885 and 263 ; the Calcutta Volunteers, 383 and 
355; the Bangalore Volunteer Corps, 365 and 
181 ; and the 2d Panjab (or Simla) Volunteers, 
233 and 222. The remaining corps number less 
than 200 members each. 

The Britisli Indian forces under the Commander- 
in -Chief and Viceroy, are — 


A. Commander-in-Chief — 
Native Cavalry, .... 

„ Infantry, .... 
Sappers and Miners, . . . 

15. Viceroy— 

Panjab Frontier Force, . . 

Central India and Hajputana, 
Hyderabad Contingent, . . 


Bengal. 


19 

4 

49 

40 

1 

1 

17 


8 

io 


7 

30 

1 


Panjab Frontier 
Force. 


Central India and 
Rajptitana Field 
Force. 


Hyderabad 

Contingent. 


5 rogts. of Panjab 
Cavalry. 

1 Cuido Corps. 

4 rogts. of Sikh 
Infantry. 

G regts, of Panjab 
Infantry. 

1 Gurkha regt. 


2 regts. Central 
India Horse. 

1 Malwa corps. 

1 Phonal. 

1 Dcolce. 

1 Elrinpura. 

1 Meyar. 

1 Mahurwara. 


4 llatts. Artillery. 
4 regts. Cavalry. 

G ,, Infantry. 
Sind Horse, as 
proiMjsed. 

3 regts. of Cavalry. 


The annual pay of an infantry regiment of — 

Bengal. Madras. Bombay. 

Rs. 1,51,244. Rs. 1,70,535. Rs. 1,C2,G00. 

Bengal Irregular Cavalry Regiment, . Rs. 2,62,158. 
Madras Regular ,, ,, . 2,52,545. 

The three armies are at all times complete. 
Most European armies are filled up by conscription 
of some kind or other. In Britain, voluntary en- 
listment prevails. But the Indian recruit is merely 
jiermittea to enrol himself in the Emprcs.s’s army, 
if he is found to bo a fit and qualified man, and 
the vacancies arc filled up nearly as they occur. 
Nor is this due to the fact that the regiments are 
serving in their own particular districts, where the 
men in the ranks might tempt brothers and cousins 
to join them. Tlie army is dispersed over the 
country, and not one corps in twenty is stationed 
in the district from whicli the majority of its men 
arc drawn. Again, there is no complicated 
recruiting establishment, no bounty to the young 
soldier on enlistment, nothing for him to expect 
but his pay and his very remote pension. At the 
outset of his career, instead of getting a bounty, 
he incurs a debt to the Government for some 
articles of his kit, and is under stoppages for a 
year or so before this is paid off. Altogether the 
spontaneous eagerness for military service which 
many races among their native fellow -subjects 
exhibit is a plienomenon of which the British 
Indian Government has every reason to bo 
proud. 

ARMLETS are worn by Hindus and Mahomc- 
dans, by men and women ; of gold or silver, 
ivory, deer-horn, and brass, some in the form of 
massive carved rings, some as lockets ; the more 
expensive, worn by royalty, are the bazu-band, 
literally, arm-binder. They have been worn as 
ornaments since tlic most ancient times, like car- 
rings (Gen. XXXV. 4 ; Exod. xxxii. 3, 4 ; Ilosea xi. 
13; Judg. riii. 24), the tvuriot, in auros often of 
gold, like those of the Ishmaelites. But they are 
often caskets containing, as with the Mahomedans, 
their taviz, charms, or, like the Jangam sect of 
Hindus, the phallic lingam. The last arc often 
worn round the neck, like the golden bulla and 
leather torurn of the Roman youth, or ns in 
Proverbs vi. 21 ; and most women have frontlet 
ornaments, such as arc alluded to in Deuteronomy 
vi. 8. 

ARMORIAL BEARINGS belong to the civst, 
and were little known till the period of the 
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crusades. The twelve tribes of Israel were dis- 
tjn;xuished by tbe animals on their banners, and 
the Hebrew writin^]:8 frequently allude to the ‘Lion 
of Judah.’ The peJxoek was a favourite armorial 
emblem of the kaj])ut warrior ; it is the bird 
sacred to their Mars (Kurnara), as it was to Juno, 
his mother, in tlie west. The feather of the pea- 
cock 18 used to decorate the turban of the liajput, 
and the warrior of the crusade adopted it from 
the Hindu thrpu^di the Samcens. ‘ Le paon a 
toujours cte I'enibleme do la noblesse. Plufeieurs 
chevaliers ornaient leiirs casques dcs ]>luine8 de cet 
oiseau ; un grand nombre de families nobles le 
portaient dans leur blazon ou sur Icur cimier; 
quclques-iins n’en portaient que la queue.* Arms 
or badges and mottoes were early in use by the 
Arab, Turk, and Moghul races. Timur’s arms 
were throe rings, thus, with the motto, Rusti 
rasti, t.e. justice is strength. They were supposed 
to 1 x 5 typical of his power, ‘ encircling three zones,* 
south, west, and north ; but it is mord likely that 
they were borrowed from the heraldry of ancient 
Iran, for the rings, as symbols of strength and 
unity, are also to be seen on the tombs of the 
Sassanides. — P. Arminius Vavthery^ Bokhara^ p. 
205; Armniric Diet dc Vancicn Bef/hne ; Tod's 
Rajasthan^ i. p. 1J7. 

ARMOSIA DASYCARPA. M^Ckll This tree, 
the Thitwajee of the Hurmesc, is found here and 
there widely scattered in the Swar and other 
forests north of Tounghoo. The wood is red, and 
equivalent to mahogany. — McClelland, 

ARMOUR and ARMS. 

Sillah ; Aalihat, . Auau. 1 Hathiyor ; Zirra, Hind, 

In S.E. Asia, samples of the armour and arms 
which have been in use in all ages and in all 
countries, can every day be seen ; chain and scale 
armour, both for man and horse, helmets and 
shields, spears, battle-axes, bows and arrows, 
with daggera in every variety. At the Exhibition 
of 1851, there was a sword formed of two blades, 
and another in which pearls were let into the centre 
of its blade. Among the daggers was one of two 
daggers, one within another, all of hard steel, with 
the line of junction so beautifully welded as to be 
hardly perceptible even with a magnifier; also a 
dagger most nicely brought into juxtaposition, 
but which on striking separated into five blades. 
The twisting of gun -barrels and the damasks of 
their blades of steel have been imitated in India; 
and, in 1851, beautiful specimens of armour and 
arms were sent by the native princes of the north- 
west of India, from Putteala to Sind, as well 
as from the central Government of Hyderabad. 
Near Hyderabad in the Dekhan, valuable sword- 
blades are made at Kona Samudram ; and at 
the Langar festival of the Nizam, on which occa- 
sion all the troops file past, men with bows, and 
arrows in quivers, with javelins, lances, pistols, 
muskets, ancient forms of weapons and new, may 
all be seen, with quilted doublets, chain and steel 
armour on them, and gold and silver trappings 
on horse and camel and elephant. No Indian 
prince or chief is without his sillah khanah, or 
armoury, and a Rajput prince can pass hours 
in viewing and arranging his arms. Every 
favourite weapon, whether sword, matchlock, 
spear, dagger, or bow, has a distinctive epithet. 
The Sirohi, a slightly-curved blade, throughout 
Rajputana is the greatest favourite of all the 
Vtirious sabres. The long cut*and-thrust, like 


the Andrea Ferrara, is not uncommon ; nor is the 
Khanda, or double-edged sword. The matchlocks, 
both of Lahore and liajputaba, arc often highly 
polished, and inlaid with mother-of-pearl and gold ; 
those of Boondi are the best. For the shield the 
rhinoceros hide offers the best resistance, and is 
often ornamented with animals, beautifully painted, 
and enamelled in gold and silver. The bow is of 
buffalo-horn, and the arrows of reed, and barbed 
in a variety of fashions, os the crescent, the trident, 
the 8nakt?’8 tongue, and other fanciful forms. The 
custom of engraving incantations or verses of 
the Koran on weapons is eastern, thence adopted 
by the Mahomedans, as well as the use of phylac- 
teries. I’he name of the goddess guarding the 
Rajput tribe is often inscribed, and an entire 
copy of the Bhagvat Gita has been taken from 
the turban of a Rajput killed in action ; in like 
manner, the Mahomedans place therein the Koran. 
The devotions of the Rajput are still paid to hii 
arms, as to his horse. He swears ‘ by the steel,* 
and prostrates hiinsolf before his aefensive buckler, 
his lance, his sword, or his dagger. This worship 
of the sword (aai) prevailed amongst the Scythio 
Getm, and is described exactly by Herodotus. To 
Dacia and Thrace it was carried by Oetic colonies 
from th(j tiaxartes, and fostered by those lovers of 
liberty when their hordes overran Europe. The 
worship of the oword in the Acropolis ot Athens 
by the Getic Attila, with all the acoompanimont* 
of pomp and place, forms an admirable episode in 
the history of *he decline and fall of Rome ; and 
had Gibbon witnessed the worship of the Khanda 
double - edged sword, by the prince of Mewar 
and all his chivalry, he might have further em- 
bellished his anirnaUxl account of the adoration of 
the Bcimitiir, the symbol of Mars. 

For protecting the person, the shield has been 
in use from the most ancient times. In the south 
Riid east of Asia, they are made of rhinoceros hide, 
elephant hide, wood, iron, and steel, many of 
them with knobs to prevent an opponent’s woaDon 
sliding past, and many with beautifully inlaid 
work of gold. It is a tradition with Arabs, that 
the prophet David was the first person who manu- 
factured coats of mail. Hence an excellent coat 
of mail is often called by them ‘Daoodeo* or 
Davidean, and this is worn in the desert at the 
present day. The zara, or zirra, is a finely wove 
chain armour, —kurta, paijama, and kulla, — coat, 
leggings, and helmet, the last surmounted by a 
plume, and protected all round, except over tho 
face, by a curtain of chain-work. Tho khod, Steel 
helmet, has sliding bars which can bo alippod 
down to protect the nose. Tho ohor-ainah. often 
worn over the zara, are four plates, for the breast, 
back, and each side, and the armlets also are of 
steel. These ore often beautifully inlaid with gold. 
Amongst the Arabs the zara is of two sorts, one 
covering the whole body like a long gown, from 
the elbow over the shoulders, down to the knees ; 
this is the sirgb. The other, called kembdz, covers 
the body only to the waist, — the arms, from the 
elbows downwards, being covered with two pieces 
of steel, fitted into cacii other, with iron fingers. 
Thus clad, the Arab completes his armour by 
putting on his head an iron cap (tail, which is 
but rarely adorned with feathers. The coat of 
mail is sometimes worn within the ordinary outer 
tunic. Scale armour is another form of the 
zura, the scales overlapping each other, and m 
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form like those of the pangolin, Mania penta- is a straight sword ; the gauntleted hata or saif 
dnctyla. is a long weapon used in athletic exhibitions. 

At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, there w.os Arabian arms are distinguished by their fino 
exhibiUxi a coat of mail of steel, the whole (iiagrain work, and the absence of gems ; those of 
riveted together, with the exception of the collar, the Persians by their superb damascening, enamel- 
which was composed of small brass and steel rings, ling, and carving, and the rare employment of 
merely looped one into the other; the helmet, gems in their decoration; while the Indian are 
also of sU^cl, inlaid with gold, was surrounded with characterized by the high relief of their clal>oratcly 
a curtain of brass and steel rings, of a suflicient hammered and cut gold-work, and the unsparing 
depth to cover the back of the neck. Also uso of the precious gems. The sword blades are 
two sets of plate armour of steel, beautifully frequently inlaid all over ; but a workman will not 
inlaid with gold, the helmets surrounded with a spoil the appearance of the water of a fine blade 
beautiful fringe of steel and brass rings looped by working it over, and any good inlaying on such 
together, and the gauntlets fringed with gold lace, is just below the hilt. For the thrust, the dart 
The shield belonging to these two sots of plato and the javelin are but little used ; but the 
armour was competed of fine steel, beautifully spear, lance, and pike, the bala and barcha, and 
inlaid with gold. There was also a shield made tlio dagger, are to be seen throughout the south 
of the hide of the rhinoceros, beautifully studded and cast of Asia. The dagger is worn by all 
with gems set in gold ; gauntlets made of copper, classes of a military or semi - military ropiita- 
richly chased and perforated, also gilt and fringed tion; and in British India and Persia the blades 
with gold lace ; plate annour for an elephant, are often prettily inlaid with gold, in the nmnner 
compiled of iron plates intermixed with rings of described as koft or koft-gari, and kar-i-tila. 
the same material, the plates riveted, but the The forma of the dagger, each with its own name, 
rings only linked together ; plate armour for a are manifold, and the kris of the Malay races is 
horse, composed of small plates of wrought iron, one of the most varie<l of them. In British India 
intermixed with small iron rings, linked and are to be seen the bichwa or scorpion, with a 
riveted together, the whole lined with cotton waved blade ; the farsi ; thejambiya; the katar, 
cloth padd^ ; iron chain armour, composed of a triangular, heavy-bladed dagger, with a peculiar 
small iron rings Jths of an inch in diameter, handle of steel ; the klmujar has a short blade, 
riveted together; the turban, of long strips of and the pesh-kabz with blade straight at the back, 
sheet iron riveted and brazed together; and in sloping to a point in front, its handle the horn of 
front of the turban was a plate of iron to pro- the rhinoceros or bone of some cetacean. It re- 
ject down 08 far as the mouth (intended to seiiibles the Afghan knife in form, but is shorter, 
protect the face from the cut of a sword), and this At present, the club form of weapons, the gurz 
piece of iron was richly cha8e<l. or macc, and bladed mace, the tabar or battlc-axo, 

The sword, in different forms, has been the arc rarely seen, 
weapon on which, in all countries, moat reliance The bag-nak’h or wag-nak’h of the Mahrattas 
has been put, as is evidenced by the number of is famed because of its uso by the great Sivaji, 
forms and names which the various nations have when he treacherously seized with it and slew Af/.al 
given to it. The native military officers of India, Khan. 

when calling on a person of rank, gracefully prtjscnt Of offensive weapons, there were, at the Madras 
their sword, as evincing their readiness to obey Exhibition of 1855, swords with two c<lgca; the 
his orders ; and at the darbar of native courts they pattah or basket - hil ted swortl ; the goopti or 
do not present nazzars, like others, but, partially sword-stick, with a shaft of two edges, or four 
drawing, receive on the blade a drop of attar, square ; also straight and curved swords ; the 
These are pretty sights to see. The nec<l for de- chilta or steel club ; spears of kinds ; bichu or 
fensive armour suggested the shield ; and the dagger, with one, two, or throe blades ; k attar 
attack has required the blow, the thrust, and the or dagger, with plain or fluted blailes ; bhala- 
cut. For these, the swords of southern Asia are parasa or battle-axe ; the jozal or gingal wall- 
mostly all curved, cither outwardly, or incurvated, piece six feet or more in length, 
sickle-shaped, and with very short handles, to Of curious weapons, there were exhibitc<l the 
oompcl the drawing cut and blow, by which great cliarkh of steel, discs or quoits which arc thrown 
feats arc done, — such even as cutting a bullock in from the hand with a circular swinging motion, 
two. Bows with quivers, arrows made of bamboo, 

The mountain tribes carry weapons for short gilt, and the quivers of crimson velvet fringed 
quarters. The bahbudi (the strong) is the Afghan with gold lacc, and embroidered all over with 
knife, for cut or thrust; it is straight-backed, gold, the arrows being of light bamboo, tipped 
broad near the handle, and flniog to a point. The with steel ; the gopum or sling ; the mardoo, two 
kukri of the Gurkha has a short handle, and an deer’s horns tipped with steel spikes, fastened 
incurvated, sickle-shaped blade, widening at the together with the points projecting outwanls, 
middle, and drawing to a point. The mopiah and a short dagger in the centre. The vazra- 
knifcalso has a short incurvated hlado. The Bur- roooti, of some hard wood fixed on the knuckles 
mese dah is a short, straight weapon, handy for of boxers. The curious neorarochakriim, or iron 
every purpe^ at homo and in battle abroad, discs, made to slip over the hand with a strap 
Alya katti is the sword of the Coorg mountain- behind ; in the centre is a steel knife projecting 
cers. For the cutting blow is the abbassi. It is a to the front, and round the edges arc also placed 
heavy, broad blade, with an outward curve, and a number of short knives. Iron claw nails, mado 
suitable for a mounted soldier. The shamsher to fix on the fingers ; they are formed of separate 
or talwar has a slight curve and a sidc'guard ; iron rings made to fit each finger, with a stool 
the shah-bakha has a basket guard ; the farangi claw attached to each, and would prove most 
(European) is for cut aud thrust; the kirch also dangerous weapons in cIoho quarters, though of 
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no use in any otlier way. Tiger’s claws, the 
bag-nnk, made to fit on the hand, and disagreeable 
instruments to come in contact with. 

In the Dckhan and Kandesh, three kinds of 
spears are in use, — the bhala for a horseman, barchi 
for a footman, and the halda or broad hunting 
spear. Spears are borne as marks of royalty be- 
fore the raja of Tringanu. In the ahir sword, 
the curve commences from the liandle. Raja 
Sivaji’s swonl Bhawani was a Genoa blade. Be- 
sides these are the korali, and the zaffar-takia, 
the Koolung battle-axe, etc. 

Projectiles of the most ancient forms continue in 
use as weapons. Amongst them the blow- pipe, used 
with pellets and with blunt and poisoned arrows, 
is to bo seen throughout Tiidia and the Malay 
regions ; the boomerang is still thrown in the 
country of the raja Tondamaii Baliadur, around 
Trichinopoly, where it is made of wood and ivory, 
and in Oujerat of wood and iron ; and the Kaman- 
gar and Tirgar, makers of bows and arrows, are in 
every bazar; the bows, often of great strength, 
but frequently of bamboo, strung with a bamboo 
slip, or with the silk of the cocoon, or cord of the 
bowstring henip, Sanseviera Zcylanica, and the 
arrows with barbed heads. Slings are in use in 
every village. But all these, in the strivings of 
nations, have been displaced by the cannon, the 
musket or banduq, the matchlock, banduq toradar, 
and the rocket or ban, with the jazal or gingal 
wall-pieces. The earliest mention of the intro- 
duction of cannon in India was A.i). lbG8, when 
Mahmud Shah Bahraani i., at the siege of Bija- 
pur, is related to have captured 300 guns and 
waggons. The agni astra, a fire weapon mentioned 
in ancient Hindu writings, is not supposed to have 
been of an explosive material. The races follow- 
ing mahomedanism who have ruled and fought in 
India since the 14th century, have placed great 
reliance on their parks of artillery, on their jazal 
(gingal) or wall pieces, and on the long breech- 
loader carried by two men in the field. A great 
cannon, cast at Ahmadnaggur by Rumi Khan, and 
which is now on the ramparts at Bijapur, per- 
mits a full-grown man to crawl into it with ease. 
There are, at Woolwich Arsenal aud the Tower uf 
London, several beautifully cast guns, brought 
from China. On the summit of Gawilghur hill, 
the fortress on which was taken by General 
Stevenson on the lf)th December 1803, is a welded 
gun 27 feet long ; and another welded gun, 21 
feet long, is on the southern wall of Beder. 
— Surgeon- Major Bidic^ Lecture ; ToiVs Rajasthan^ 
i. p. 616, ii. 688 ; Royle^ Arts of India^ 469 ; Exh. 
0 / 1851 ; Lane's Arabian Nights; BurckhardCs 
Notes on the Bedouins and Wahahys^ iii. p. 55. 

ARMUGAM, a son of Siva, largely worshipped 
by the Hindus and non-Aryan races of Soutnern 
India, aud used as a name for Hindu men. 

ARMURA of Beas, Coriaria Nepalensis, Wall. 

ARNA. Sansk. a male buffalo ; Ami, female. 

ARNAKUNDA, or Warangal, a town in 
ancient Teliiigana, about 70 miles from Hyder- 
abad. A slab obtained from there had an inscrip- 
tion in Telugu and Uria, with Sanskrit slokas, 
dated Saka, 1054, or a.T). 1132, being the year 
Chetrabhanu of the Vrihaspati Chakara, or sixty 
years’ cycle of Jupiter. Ganesha, Saraswati, Siva, 
Maheswar, arc mentioned, also Raja Rudra Deva. 
The inscription contains a long account of Rudra 
Deva 8 genealogy and of his battles. There is no 


mention of Brahmans. From the mention of 
Ganesha, his worship must have been used in the 
12th century. — Bcng. As. Soc. vii. r. 901. 

ARNA MAN OPANDIT. Tam. Sidaacuta, Burnt. 

AKNAUT, or Aita, largely employed as soldiers 
by Mahmud Ali of Egypt, and known in Europe 
as Albanians. 

ARNEBIA ECHIOIDES. A. De. C. Violet 
Paighamhari Phul, Hind. I Gul mumanni, . Hind. 
GulHimrlo*, . . ,» ( 

U grows in Central Asia, and is common in the 
north(*r!i Trans-Indus. It is held in veneration 
by Afghans, as the five dark marks on the 
corolla .arc said to be those of Mahomed’s fingers, 
hence its name, Prophet’s Flower. — J. L, Stewart. 

ARNKE, a town in the North Arcot district 
of the Maflras Presidency, celebrated for the 
muslins it prcxluces, though the first kinds are 
now only manufactured to order. A piece of the 
Arnee Sullah for ladies’ dresses exhibited at the 
Madras Exhibition of 1865, priced Rs. 122J, 
attracted much attention and puilso. — Jur. Rep. 

ARNELLI PALI AM. Tam. Cicca disticha. 

AJtNl. Hiud. Clerodendron siphonanthus. 

ARNIYA, a dialect of the Dardu language, 
spoken by the Dards in Yasan and Chitral. 

ARNOi’TO. Annatto ; Anotto. 

Lutkun ? . P.KN(J., Hind. I Kurungoo-munga ? Mal. 


Kisrcc liOM. Kaha-Gaha, . . SiNOH. 

Kuppa ISr.inhala ? . Can. Kura^-manjal ? . Tam. 
Gawpurgee, . . . Hind. Jafra?? .... Teu 


The plant producing amotto, the Bixa orellana, 
is naturalized in India, Burma, and the Eastern 
Archipelago, but its native country is Cayenne, 
from which it has spread into the hottest parts of 
South America and the West Indies, where it is 
extensively cultivated on the banks of rivers, 
likewise to the Hawaiian Islands, Tongataboo, and 
Zanzibar. The nrnotto is a thick extract, obtained, 
it is said, from the seeds as well as from the soft 
sticky rind of the plant, and it is met with in 
commerce of two sorts. Flag or cake amotto 
is furnished almost wholly by Cayenne, from 
which it is brought to Britain. A superior kind, 
called roll amotto, is a harder and more con- 
centrated extract. In Burma, dyers obtain a red 
dye from its fruit. In Britain, dyers obtain the 
colour called aurora ; and the liquid sold under 
the name of Nankin dye is a solution of amotto 
in nctassa and pure water. A solution is also 
made in alcohol, and used in varnishing and 
lacquering. In Britain, it is used for giving more 
or less of an orange cast to the simple yellows, as 
an ingredient in varnishes. In the Madras Exhi- 
bition of 1855, a specimen of cake amotto, of a 
thick pasty consistence, prepared by maoerating 
the seeds, gave an orange colouring matter. It 
is mixed with chocolate, oils, spirits, and var- 
nishes, as a colouring material. It is soluble in 
alkalies, by which means it is fixed to silk or wool. 
The colour obtained from fresh pods of the plant 
is so superior to that of either the fiag or cake 
amotto, as to lead to the conclusion that the 
method of preparing these, which is by a great 
degree of heat and fermentation, is injurious to 
the colour. It is used to impart a bright orange 
colour to silk goods. The dry, hard paste is also 
found to be the best of all ingredients for giving 
a golden tint to cheese or butter; and a con- 
venient liquid preparation is now sold to dairy- 
men. The Spanish Americans mix it with their 
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chocolate, to which it Rivea a beautiful rich hue. 
The red seeds are attached to the inside of the 
fruit capsules. — Mason ; Sunmonds^ M. E, Jar. 
Reports ; Tomlimtm ; BIrdwood's Bombay Pro- 
‘duels; Poole's Statistics of Commerce. 

AEiOE, or Are. Tel. Bauhinia parvi flora. 

AROMATIC BARKS, roots, and seeds, spices 
and condiments, are found in every bazar in 
the south and east of Asia, are sold for domestic 
use, and some of them are largely exported. The 
following arc the better known : — 


Allium sativum, .... 

Garlic. 

Andropogou sclurnaiithus, 

Ijcmon grass. 

Oiooa disticha, .... 

Long-leaved cicca. 

Chavica Roxburghii, . . 

Ix)ng poiipor. 

Crocus sativus, .... 

Saffron crocus. 

Curcuma longa, . „ . . 

Turmeric. 

Cinnamomum iners, . . 

Cinnamon. 

Citrus bergainia, .... 

Bergamot citron. 

Carum carui, .... 

Caraway. 

Coriandrum sativum, . 

Coriander. 

Cuminum cyminuin, . . 

Cumin. 

Capsicum annuum, . , . 

Common capsicum. 

,j baccaturn, . . 

Bird popiicr. 

,, groasum, . 

Bell pepper. 

,, frutcHcens, 

Guinea pepper. 

,, minimum. 

,, NepalcnaiH, . . 

Nopal chillies. 

Fmniculum panmori, 

Indian fennel seed. 

Mentha piperita, 

Peppermint. 

I'cnnyroyal. 

pulegium, 

,, sativa, ..... 

Tall red mint. 

,, viridis, .... 

Spear-mint. 

Moringa ptorygospernm, . 

Horse-radish tree. 

Myristica moschata, 

Mace and nutmeg. 

Narthex asahetida, . 

Asafootida. 

Ni^ella sativa, .... 

Small fennel flower. 

Ocimum baailicum, . . , 

Sweet basil. 

Pimpinclla anisum, . . . 

Anise. 

Ptychotis ajowan, . . 

Ajwain. 

Phyllanthus emblica, . . 

Emblic myrobalan. 

Piper nigrum, .... 
RMmarinuB officinalis, . . 

Black and white popper. 

Rosemary. 

Salvia ofKcinalis, . . 

Sage. 

,, Bclarea, .... 
Satureia hortensis, . . . 

Clary. 

Summer savory. 

,, montana, . . . 

Winter ,, 

Sinapis, sps.^ 

Trigonella foonum-grajcurn, 

Mustards. 

Fenugreek. 

Tamarindus Indica, . . . 

Tamarind. 

Thymus vulgaris, . . , 

,, citnodorus, , . 

Thyme. 

Lemon thyme. 

Vanilla planifolia, . . . 

Vanilla. 

Zingiber officinalis, . . . 

Ginger. 


Culiilawang, Massoy, Sintoc, aromatic barks of 
theLaurinem, are articles of commerce in the Indian 
Archipelago. — M. C. C. See Condiments. 

AROODA. Tam. Rue. 

AROON. Beng. Rubia mimjistha. 

AROONACHITRACA. Sansk. Plumbago rosea. 

AROOSHA, or Chittagong fibre, is prepared 
in Chittagong from the inner bark of the Ualli- 
corpa cana, one of the Verbenacom. — Royle. 

ARORA, a thrifty Hindu race of the Vaisya 
caste in the Pan jab, about Multan, engaged in 
traffic, money exchanges, and produce, also as 
farmers. They apply themselves to every pur- 
suit, trade, and agriculture, and fill many of the 
inferior offices of Government in Sind, being 
shrewd, industrious, and intelligent. With the 
thrifty Arora and many other classes, flour 
steep^ in cold water suiUces to appease hunger. 

ARORE. See Alor. 

AROSIS, a river mentioned by Nearchus, sup- 
posed to be the Khairabad river, the Ab-i-Shirin 
of Timur’s expedition. See Hindyan. 

ARPESI, amongst the Tamil race, the 7th 
month of the solar year, answering to the Hindu 


month Kartika, during which the sun is in the 
sign Tula. — E. Warren^ Kala Sanhitn. 

ARPPANA, in Ceylon, a form of buddhism, 


the superior form of Saraadhi restraint. 
ARRACK. 

Arftq, Arq, . . . Arab. Sura, .... Kansk. 

Tbcw, . . . . . Chin. Karaiam, . . . . Tam. 

Daru, Hind. Sarai, Tki.. 

Saki, Sak, . . . Jat. Araki, Turk. 

Arak Ai>i, . . Malay. 


Like the European words Eau-dc-vie, arrack 
is a term applied in most parts of India and 
the Indian islands, to designate every sort of 
spirituous liquor, however obtained. The use 
of intoxicating fluids and drugs is considered by 
Mahomedans to be forbidden by the Koran. In 
chap, ii.^ Malioraed tells his followers that })eoj)lo 
* will ask thee concerning wine, and lots. Answer : 
In both there is great sin, and also something of 
use unto men, but their sinfulness is greater than 
their use.’ Also, in chap, xvi., entitled the Bee, 
Mahomed, giving proofs of the resurrection, says, 
‘ And of the fruit of palm trees, and of grapes, 
ye obtain an inebriating liquor, and also good 
nourishment.’ The use of spirituous liquf)rs, 
always affected by the northern races, reached 
the maximum of excess under the Mongolian rule. 
Under the Karezmians, drunkenness was common 
amongst the most distinguished men ; and under 
the Ciiengizides and Tinuirides delirium tremens 
was an ordinary malady. Baber’s Tuemoirs give 
some idea of the large prevalence of this vice in 
his time. The qnantitio^s of alcoholic fluids still 
used in all eastern countries is great, and there, is 
much open drunkenness. But half of the Asiatic 
races — Arab, Persian, Hindu, Burman, Malay, 
Siamese, Buddhists, Christians, Mahomedans, 
and Hindus — are abstinents. Arrack to a 
small extent is imported into Britain from 
Ceylon and Java, in Icagers or large casks, 
holding 150 to 15(5 gallons, and sells at Is. Cd. 
to 28. the gallon, exclusive of duty. Alco- 
holic liquor in Europe, when distilled from 
grape wine, is known as brandy ; when from a 
malt liquor, it is called a corn spirit ; when from 
molasses, as in the West Indies and America, it is 
a rum. But from Turkey in the west, through 
.all the countries on the south and east, arrack, 
from the Arabic Araq, is the term applied to all 
ardent spirits from whatever source obtained, 
whether from the sorghum, or palms, or cane, 
from flowers, or fruits, or rice, or barks^ or mix- 
tures of all these. Alcoholic liquors are pro- 
duced from the cow’s milk or mare’s milk in 
Tartary ; from sheep’s milk in Afghanistan ; 
from lamb’s flesh in China ; and, as formerly in 
Britain, from honey, where mead was the only 
strong drink known for centuries. Ardent 
spirits of various kinds are prepared also by 
distillation from various gramineaj, as also in tlio 
form of liqueurs, with rosebuds, jasmine flowers, 
orange-peel, and Indian fennel seed. Along all 
the seaboard of eastern countries, where the 
various palms most abound, the toddies, — the sap 
or palm wines of the cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera), 
of the date-palm (Phoenix dactylifera and P. syl- 
vestris), the Palmyra (Borassus flabolliformis), the 
Gomuti or Arenga saccharifera, or the Caryota 
urens, are the materials chiefly employed for 
making arrack. These arc fermented, distilled, 
and rectified, and usually yield about an eighth 
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>;irt of jmrc .spirit. The tlircc principal kintl.s 
known in comniorce, liowi vcr, are the arrack of 
Ikitavia, (joa, and Colombo. I'hat from Ikitavia 

the .slronjjfcst, and is distilled from a mixture of 
(J2 i»art^ of niol;us.se8, of toddy or palm wine, 
and 35 of rice. The last of these items (Tawfunl 
state.s to 1)0 boihid, and, after coolin^% a riuantity of 
yeast is added and the whole pressed into baskets, 
in wliich condition it is placed over tuba and left 
for cip;ht days, durinj^ which time a li<iuor Hows 
abundantly from the rice. This li(pior is distilled, 
and then mixed with the molasses and toddy, 
which is all left to ferment for a week in larj^e 
vats ; after the fermentation is over, tlic arrack 
is distilled one, or two, or three times, aceordinp 
to tlie strength required. When toddy is col- 
le(!t('d for the purpose of making arrack, it is 
brought from the trees and poured into wooden 
vats, in which ferntentilion rapidly advances. If 
attention be not paid to the fermentation, acetic 
acid i.H formed, and this often causes the arrack 
to take u]) lead from any portion of that metal 
with which it may be brought into contact. In 
many parts of llritish India, a very intoxicating 
S])irit is prepared from tlic largo Mahwa flower of 
tl)(3 Ikussia latifolia, the fleshy petals of which 
contain sugar. dMiis is largely distilled in llhandoop, 
about 20 miles from llornbay, as well as at many 
<.)ther places ; and the flowers, with the inner bark 
of the white keekur tree (Acacia Icucophkea), in- 
gredients in tho manufacture of the spirit, are 
sold in every ba/nr. In Sind, the bark of tlie Acacha 
arabicxi is always an ingredient, and in Upper 
India that of A. forruginea. When j)repared from 
jagari and the bark of the Acacia leucophloia, 
which is rich in tannin, the tannin combines with 
the albuminous and nitrogtmous substances in the 
jagari, and decomposes them. In most the 
nativ(^ stills, composed of clay pots or chatties, 
with bamboo i)ii)es, ton [»cr cent, of tlu* sugar is 
wasted by tlu^ loss of its resulting alcohol. Arrack 
ill Madrius is made from the Velvelam jiattai or 
A(\‘icia Icucophkea bark and I’almyra jagari, 
the quantity required for one still being 1 visa 
of the bark and 13^ of the sugar, the produce 
being 4A gallons. Its cost of manufacture to the 
(lovcmrnent is 5 annas a gallon, and it is sold to 
the retail diialers of that city and within tho 
boundary of 10 miles at 3 rupees per gallon, but to 
all beyond the limits from 1 to 8 rupees per gallon, 
'the jagari is usually imported from d'iniicvelly 
and from the Northern Circars. Tariah arrack 
is a term miqiloycd by Europeans in Iiulia to 
designate a highly pernicious liquor, and to bo 
adulterated with the mix vomica, datura, cannabis 
sativa, and other intoxicating drugs. — Citppvr in 
yl.v. Soc. Jo.^ 185G; J)r. Smith in Phil. Jo., 
1850; Fdulkncr ; (fShau(/h. ; M. 1C. J. R. 

AltKAH, in the Shahabad division of llengal, 
in lat. 25 ' 33' 4G" N., and long. 84” 42' 22" E. ; 
population, 39,386. U is the ancient Ekachakra. 
It Avas tho scene of a brilliant defence in the 
mutiny of 1857, when a dozen British, with 50 
Sikhs, for 8 days (27th July to 3d August) Iu4d 
two houses, until relieved by Major Vincent Eyre. 

ARlvk'iMKNE. SiNOH. Ca.s.sia Sumatrana. 

Alilik.MUTl. Tam. Eentaptera coriacca. 

AlvKIAN lived in the times of the cnq»eror8 
Hadrian, Antoninus J'ius, and Marcus Aurelius, 
lie was a native of Nicomedia in Bithynia, where 
he studied. He was born about tho end of the 


I 


first century of tlie Christian era. He wns one of 
the ino.st eminent <li.sei))le.s of the famous kpictetus 
the Stoic, graduated to a jiriest ir the temjilrs of 
Ceres and Broserjiine, and distinguished him.si'lf as 
a historian and in jihilosojihy. Hi.s aecount of the 
expedition of Alexander the Creat is based on tho 
lost works of Aristobulus and Ptolemy, the son 
of Eagus, both of whom accompanied the king 
during tlie expedition. He also wrote tho Ii/5ocefc, 
a treatise on Indi^i in the Ionic dialect, and a 
IVriplus, or voyage round tlui coasts of tho 
Black Sea. Descriptions of the coasts of the 
Sea of Azof and of the liM S(!a are also 
ascribed to him, but these arc by some sup- 
poseil to be of a later date. His Hb/xot gives tlie 
reiiorts of Megasthenes, lunbassador from Seleucus 
at the court of (.'liandragupta. It is generally 
supposed that there have been more than one of this 
name, and the Arrian whom Colonel 'Tod may be 
correct in mentioning as the author of the Periplus 
of the Erythrman Sea, and a commercial agent at 
Baroach, living in the second century, may be one 
of them. He says that Arrian, the author of tho 
Periplus, resided at Baroach, or, as he called it, 
Bariigaza, as a commercial agent, in the second 
century of the Christian era ; Baroach was then 
within the Balhara sovereignty. — Wiber ; Ency. 
Brit.; TiuVs Irdvcl.,, p. 145. 

AUBOWBCHIT. 

Pen-hwa, . . , lii rm. Tikluir, .... IIlND, 
Ngau-fen, . . . (’uiN. Jau-irisi, Kua niiiuo, 'T am. 
Kua ka-nashaBtah, Hind. 

The name was originally api)lied to the rhizotno 
or root of Maranta arundinacea, in consequence of 
its 8upj)Osed efhcacy in counteracting tlie effects 
of wounds inflicted by poisoned arrows. Of late 
years, however, the term has been employed to 
designate almost every fecula or starch which 
bears any resemblance to tho true .Maranta jirrow- 
root. In the West Indies, arrowroot is obtained 
from the Maranta arundinacea, M. allongia, and 
M. iiobilis ; also from the Canna glaiica and C. 
coccinea, to both of which the local name of tous 
les inois, or tulema, is ajiplied. In tlu; lOast Indies, 
arrowroot is prepared from the Maranta arundin- 
acea, also from M. ramosissima, a Silhet 8p(‘cies. 
Mahabah'shwar arrowroot is obtained from Cur- 
cuma cauliiia, (Irdhani. The fecula of C. angua- 
tifolia and of the ciussava meal from the Jatropha 
manihot is likewise sold under tliat name ; and the 
tubers of ('. rnbesoens, /tVr/)., also yield an arrow- 
root ill Travaiicore and Bengal ; those of C. leu- 
corrhiza, AW/)., in Behar ; and, as tikor, tlu* Hindi 
term for all such feculie, that from the tubers of 
BataUis edulis is sohl at Patna and Bhagulpur. 
Katnagberry arrowroot is obtained from C. 
pseudo-rnontana, (irdldini, as also from Alpinia 
galaiiga, Sirartz. Many hous(4iolds in India make 
their arrowroot for home consumption from pro- 
ducts of th(*ir own gardens. 

In the Cuttack and Sumbiilpur districts, the 
Palooa, a plant growing abundantly in the 
jungles, is collected in the cold season by the Sabar 
race, the tuhers pounded and mashed, and the 
sediment dried in the sun. By these people it is 
sold for the manufacture of Abhir ; alsi> made into 
cakes, or boih‘d with milk, and thus used as an 
article of food. Tlic cultivateil arrowroot at 
Cuttack is of excellent quality. Tlie tulx'is are 
taken u}) in the col<l si’.uson, washi'il, put into 
a large wooden mortar, and nuuslied. The iiuibh 
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in then taken out, and well waahed in cold water, years, left three sons, Phraliates, Mithridates, and 
the water drained off, and set to stand in largo ArOibanua. 

flat vessels, in which it dt*|X)8its a large pro- Arsaces Mithridates i., B.C. 177, mode Ralkh 
portion of the arrowroot flour, which is re- his capital, subdued Media and Fei-sia, and cap- 
washed in cold water, and set to drv in the sun. tured Babylon ; brought under his dominion 
A starch sent from Chittagong to the Exhibition Western Bactria, Aria, Seistan, and ArachosiOi 
of 1862 was prepared from a plant wliich grows and made a successful expedition into India, 
wild everywhere in that district; the yield was Arsacca Phraliates ii., ii.c. KlU. In bis reign 
estimated at one ounce of starch from one pound Bactria secius to have been subjugateii entirely by 
of the root. An arrowroot is also made by the Scythians, lie was defeated and slain in B.C. 180, 
Chinese by grating the root of the Lotus, Nelum- when rcstroiuiug the Parthians from ravaging the 
bium spcciosutn, calletl Ngau-keii. It is an article country. 

in the food called Sim-koh-fen, used in rearing Arsaces Artabanus, n.C. 120, uncle of Phraliates, 
infanta. A coarse kind of arrowroot, cjilled Ma- and youngest son of Priupatius, died of a wound 
tib-fen, is made from the tubers of Eleocharis receivcnl in action from the Tochari Scythians, 
(scirpus) tuberosus. The edible fern, Pteris Tlic Gra;co- Parthian or Arsacian dynasty ended 
esculenta, also yields a farina, called Kiueh-fen; with Arsnees Artabanus in A.u. 215, who was 
and the Shan-yoh is a starchy fecula from tubers involved in a war with Itomc, but was ultimately 
of a species of Uioscorea . — Smith ; Mason ; IJassall ; slain in battle at Balkh by one of his Parthian 
M. E. Jur. }*(‘porU; Simmouds ; Faulkner; Cal. oflicers, Ardeshir Babckaii or Artaxerxes, who 
Cat. Exh., 1862. established his own, that of the Sussanians, in 

ARJtOWS. A.D. 285, and it lasted nearly 600 years. The 

Sahm, .... Arad. | Tir Hind, capital in the time of the Caesars was at Seloucia 

Arrows are Boinet iincs used in the ordeals of N.W. on the Tigris. The system of govcnimcnt was 
India as tests of innocence. The uppcjsite ends of Asiatic, by satraps, or rulers possessing full power 
two arrows are held by a rattan laid U}K>n the over the persons and properties of all the suDjecta 
hands by two persons placed opposite to each of the state. — Thomas* Pnnsqt^ p. 800. 
other; they are parallel to and just sufliciently A1{8ENIC is n metal resembling steel in colour, 
apart to allow of the susnected porHon’s hand crystalline, volatile below a rod heat, vapour of a 
being held between them. Tlieendsuf the arrows strong garlic odour, reiwlily oxydized. With one 
merely rest upon the fingers. Tlie arrows are cMiuivaleiit of oxygen, it forms the arsenious, with 
sup|>osed to move towards and close ujion the two equivalents the arsenic, acid ; with sulphur it 
guilty hand. See Divination. The arrow is the forms the yellow sulphuret, urpiment, and the 
national emblem of the Ho, and in Singhhuni an red, realgar. These are to bo obtained in every 
arrow is passed from village to village as a sum* bazar in India, and the native medical prao- 
muns to arm. With the militia of (jiimaur it titioners, painters, etc., coiisidcTahly employ 
was customary to send an arrow to tliem as a thi'in. Dr. Heifer rejxirted the existence of ores 
summons to assemble. 'I'hero were eighteen dig* of arsenic in the Mergui islands, Mr. Piddington 
tricts in Gumsur, each held by militia. Arrows are found some in the antimony ores, and Professor 
jKiisoued witli the juice of the Antiaris toxiciiria, Mitchell in lead ore that he analyzed. Arsenic ia 
of theiiianchineel tree, Ilipponianc niancinella, and principally em])luyed in tnido to produce a pecu- 
tho wurali tree. liarly viviil and showy shade of green, which has 

ARRUB*US'SALIB. Arab. Solanum nigrum ; superseded the less decided tints, and this dangor- 
S. dulcamara. ous matcTial is often used to colour children's toys 

AJCSAClDiE. This name was given to the and sweetmeats. Papers coloured with this green 
l*arthiun kings, whoso family name wiw Arsaces. line fruit-boxes, wnvp up confectionery, chocolate ; 
The Ai-sacidian kings of Armenia, according to line books, house walls ; and it is used for tinting 
Moses of Chorono, reigned from i».c. 1110 to a.d. fooil articles, and colouring articlen of drcbs. The 
460, when the Armenian kingilom was extin* white oxide, Safnid Sambul, has long been used in 
guished (Thomas' Prinsep, p. 300). But Thomas' India for the euro of iiitermitteiits. Dioscorides, 
Priiisep, ii. p. 76, gives sixty kings from Arsaees Pliny, CelsuB, and Galen used this substance, in 
I. in II. c. 266 till the succesttion of Artaxerxes as which Oiey were followed by the Arabian physi- 
kingof Persia, the firat of the Sa.ssaiii(he. ciaiis, Rhazes, ISerapion, and Avicenna. But none 

Arsaces i., n.C. 254-260, the firetof the Arsiicidan of these apjH Jir to have employed it in fever ; and 
kings, a native of Balkh, revolted under Antioehiis it was not till the end of the 17th and the com- 
Theos, is supixiged to have been killed in action nieiicrineiit of the iHth century that the treatment 
with Ariarathes of Cappadocia about ii.c. 220. of iiitermitteiits by arsenical prejiarations became 
He is described by some as a native of ISogd, by known in European practice. Arsenious acid haa 
others os of Bactria, but by Moses of Choreno as real febrifuge properties in intcrmittciits, the pro- 
of Balkh ; and Moses adils that the dyiuusty was duet of marsh miasma. It succeeds in tertianB 
called Balkhaveiisis or Pah lavinii. lie use<l (ircck better than in quartans and quotidians. The 
only on his coins, and in his public letters and arsenical treatment is less powerful and less sure 
correspondence, with the head of the sovereign bn than quinine. 

one side. Only one coin has a lingual inscription. Jted Sulphuret of Arsenic; licalgar. 

Arsaces ii. (Artabaiiusy), son of Arsacia 
al>out n.C. 220, at lirst extended the Parthian ern* 
piro, but was afterwards driven into ilyreania by 
Antiochus Magnus in B.c. 212; allying hiinsoU 
with the Scythians, ho recovered Parthia, 

ArwieoH III., B.C. PJ6, called J*riap:itiu8, or I This is fouml native in Saxony, Bohemia, 
i'hriadutius, son of Arsaces ii., reigued fifteen | China, Pemiu, and, according to Mr. Elphinstoiio, 

IGi; 


Zurneik uurklj, Au., Pkks. Mungil, .... Hind. 
Hi hul}dmi'ct of, . . E.nu. WuraiigHii, . . Mai.ay. 

Huitdumcli, ... ,, Munahiiila, . . . HansIC. 

itod urpiiiioiit, . . ,, Kudiro-palqiUMiia- 

Ril-iiuinbul, . . . Hind. uain, .... Tam. 
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ill Ilwlkli. Acconliiij' to Mr. Rohde, a coarse do- 
K(ai)>ii<ui is cuiinnoii in tlie bazars of India, and 
id iiNed a.s n pijjjment. Real^^ar, bi-sulplmret of 
arsenic, occurs native in brilliant red crystalline 
iiiasses of a beautiful oranj^'c colour. It is used 
in tlie pre])aratioii of white Indian fire, which 
consists of 24 parts of saltpetre, 7 of sulphur, and 
2 of reali^ar, finely pow<lered. This composition 
burns with a white flame of great brilliancy. 

White Oxide of Arsenic; White Arsenic. 

Zarnik Auab. Sanchya, . . . Hind. 

1'uiah-ul-hulil ? . . ,, Aciduin arscTiioBuni, I^at. 

Sum-ul-Par; SLuk, . ,, Warangan imtih, Malay. 

Tciii hpy-Ho, . . hl/KM. Sunjhul-far, . . . rKiis. 

]*i shill, I’clesiriBliiii. Chin. Sweta paahanum, Sankk. 
ArHonious acid, . Eno. Velle pasbanain, . Tam. 
White oxide of arsonio, ,, Tela pashanam, . . Tkl. 

Sufed Buriibul'khar, DuK. 

Ai*seniou8 acid, or white oxide of arsenic, is 
abundant in every bazar in India. It is brought 
from the Persian Gulf and China, in the latter 
country being obtained by sublimation from 
hartal, or native sulphuret of arsenic. Kwang- 
sin-fu, in Kiang-si, furnishes the greater part of 
the arsenic of commerce, and gives to this mineral 
its Chinese name of Sin. It is white, brittle, 
faintly sweetish in taste, more or less translucent ; 
sometimes it has a yellow, reddish, or bluish 
tinge, owing to the presence of iron, sulphur, and 
otiier imjmrities. It is used in the manufacture 
of glass, dyeing, inetiicino, etc. I’he arsenic sold 
by chemists is obtained from Enghuid, and is 
generally in the form of powder. 

Yellow Sulphuret of Arsenic; Orpiment. 
ITrsaiiikim, , . . Aiiab. Zernoik-zard, . . Psits. 

irsay-duji-ahway wa,]>UuM. Zariii, Zurna, . . ,, 

J’i liwang, , . . Chin. Haritalaka, . . . Sansk. 

Ter Hulpliurctof Ar., Eng. Arndararn. yellikud* 
Ifartal, .... HiND. panhanam, . . Tam. 

Wuraiigan, . . Malay. Doddi poBhanain, . Tkl. 

This is fouml native in S. America, Saxony, 
Persia, and in China in the Kiang-si province. 
It generally occurs niassivo and lamellar of a 
bright lemon or golden colour, inodorous, and 
insoluble in water. It is also prepared by the 
action of sulphuretted hydrogen or hydro-sul- 
phiirets in a solution of arseiiious acid. It is 
iirought to Rombay from the Persian (»ulf, and 
is an article of tratlc from China and Hurma, 
where the ro<l is also procured, and from Japan. 
Ill China it is sometiUK* cut itito oniameiitul 
figures, in the same manner as prehnito and 
agalmatolito. It is used in Burma in the orna- 
mental work of their lacquered wore, and is 
inueh use<l by the Tamil painters in preparing 
a pigment of a brilliant yellow colour ; also 
ill dyeing and calico printing. The paint called 
king's yellow is usually ndulterate^d with lime and 
sulphur. It is now known that arsenic, sulphate of 
copper, verdigris, and other poisonous iniiieruls, 
when employed to steep grain previous to 8t)wing, 
with the view of preventing smut, prove injurious 
to the health of iho sowers and to those who 
eat the bread made from it. A preparation of 
sulphate of soda and lime answciD with etjual 
effect. — Ainslie ; Tomlinson; Sinim, ; Faulk.; 
WUluims' Middle Kiiujdom ; Jiolidey MSS. ; O'Sh. ; 
Jnd. Anns. Med. Sei. 1H56; Mnstnis Burma. 

ARJSENOE, culled also Myos Horinos, a [)ort 
on the Red »Sea, the einiioriiiin fur Indian articles 
during the time of the cV^eks holding Egypt. 

AJhSMA, one of the eight forms of Jliiidu 
marriage described by Mauu. 


ARSI. II INI). A small mirror worn by Maho- 
miMlan women in a thumb-ring. 

ARSIN.V. Can. Turmeric. 

ARTA, according to Heroilotus, the town of 
Ilcnit, wiieiiee tlie term Artpci for the ancient 
Persians. Arta Hhaga, lord of Herat; in Hindu 
mythology, one of the rishi. Artachoana, from 
which Alexander set out to the city of the 
Ziirangtei in pursuit of the murderers of Darius, 
is also believed to bo the modem Herat. 

ARTABOTRYS ODORATISSIMUS. It. Br. 

UvariaodorutisHiriia, I Ununu csoulcnta, D. C. 

uncata, Lour. | ,, unciiiata, D, C, 

MoiliraWalU? . . MalkaL. 

Tho peduncle has a curious hook, which lays 
hold on any support near hand, and assists 
in bearing up the clusters of fruit It is a 
scandent shrub with shining leaves, and very 
sweet-smelling flowers grown in gardens as an 
ornamental plant A. Burmanicus, D. C., is of 
Burma and Slergui, A. cadutut, Wall.^ of Silbet, 
A. suaveolens, Blume^ of the Archipeliigo, and A. 
Zeylanicus of Ceylon. — //. /. and T.; Graham'i 
Cat. ; Williams' Middle Kingdom ; Voigt ; Thw. 

ARTAMUS FCSCUS, the toddy shrike ; it feeds 
on tho flii^ and insects that hover near to tlie 
luscious juico of the Palmyra palm. It is the 
Tal-Ciiatuk of Bengal, Assam, Arakau, and iu 
India gi'iierally. 

A RTAX E lex ES. This is the Greek and Roman 
mo<lc of pronouncing Ardeshir. Ardeshir Babe- 
kan, tho son of Sassan, was an officer of -tho Par- 
thian king, Arsaces Artabanus v. Ho murdered 
his sovereign, and assumed the Persian throne as 
the first of the Sossanian dynasty in A.D. 22G ; his 
successor was the Shapur or Sapor, who captured 
the emperor Valerian. There were othcra bearing 
tlie name Artaxerxes, the first in a.d. 381, and 
I the second A.D. 629. Tho Stissanian dynasty 
I ended in a.d. 641, when Yezdejird or Izdejerd ill. 
was overthrown by the Mahoroedans. 

Artaxerxes Longimanns was the Kai Bahman, 
or Ardesliir daniz-dast of the Kaiauian dynasty 
of Persian kings. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, a Persian king, n.c. 426, 
at whose court Ctesias resided for some years. 
After Scylax, Ctesias was the next historian of 
India; and in liis Indica, cap. iv. p. 190, ho men- 
tions that Artaxerxes Mnemon and his mother 
Parasatys pre8t‘iited liira with two iron swords, 
which, whtui planted in the earth, averted clouds, 
hail, and strokes of lightning. This is tho first 
notice of tho lightning conductor. Tho Tee on 
the tope of every Buddhist pagoda in Burma 
shows their acijuaintance with one means of pro- 
tecting from lightning. 

ARTE. Panj. Jllieum emodi. 

AKTEE, a musical bell, borne by Bal Govind. 

ARTEMISIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Matricariaceie ; nine B[>ccies occur in tho 
East IiulieK, China, and Jajian. A. abrotaiium, 
or southernwood, A. Indica, A. vulgaris, and 
A. grata, are cultivated in India. The Euro- 
jH'an Ahsinthium, though not growing in India, 
furiiishes part of the (Afsantiii) absinth used 
in Asiatic medicine ; and the A. ChinensiB of 
China and Siberia sujiplies the matcnals for tho 
moxik According to Dr. O'Shaugii nosey, A. 
Jiidaica is tin; Saheba of Avicenna, and a native 
of Judea, Ambia, and Cochin (3ii)ia, and is known 
as the Indian wormseed, or Indian Semen contra. 
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which, finely powdereri and sifted, is a popular 
worm remedy, especially in the round and long 
worms of children ; the dose is three to ten grains 
given in honey or milk. A. acetica, a Persian 
species, is said to have a strong odour of vinegar. 
A. cina, Berq^ a plant of KurdisUui, furnishes 
the genuine 6antonica flowers and fruits, long 
famed aa a vermifuge. A. Maderaspahina and A. 
Indica are used by the Indian medical practi- 
tioners. The flower-heads of A. Sieberi, Ler- 
chcana, coiitra, and pauciflora constitute drugs 
called Semen contra, or Semen cinm, which are 
used aa vermifuges. The same part of A. V ahliana 
yields the Persian wormsced, or Semen cinse 
Levan ticum ; and that of A. coerulescens, the 
Semen seriphii or Barbotine. A. santonica, 
Woodv.y maritima, Lhin.^ A. var. b. suaveolcns, 
Dec. ; Semen santonicum ; wormseed. This sub- 
stance has long been employed aa an anthel- 
mintic, being intended for the Axptuhov aoih^ovio 
of Dioscorides, the Semen sanctum and santoni- 
cum, Sheeh of the Arabs. A. sternutatoria, or 
sneczewort, is the Nak-Chikni or Hachitti of 
India, and the Afkar of the Anibs. The {)Owdered 
plant is used as a sternutatory. 

Artemisia abrotamira, Yin-ch’in-hau of China, 
where the young shoots are made into cakes 
with meal, and the herb is made into a broth, 
and given in ague, fevers, catarrh, jaundice, and 
dysuria. 

Artemisia Chineneis, Smith. 

Ngai, Ki hgivi, . Chin, j I’th’ai;, Taz-ngai, . Chin. 

The down of the plant was formerly largely 
used in China as the moxa cautery, but has been 
displaced by the teng-ho or lamp cautery, and 
the pa-ho-kwan or cupping glass. 

Artemisia dracunculus, Smithy Tarragon. 
Tarchoii, . , , , Ahab. | T’aing bau, . . . Chin. 

When green, is eaten in China as a vegetable, 
and used in skin diseases, worms, fluxes, arthritic 
ailments. 

Artemisia elegans, Koxb. ; A, scoparia, W. 
and A, 

I’ilft jail, . . Chen. IJiur ; kingkhak, Suti.kj. 

Jhau ; Lasa^, . Kan<;ra. Durunga, . . Tii. Ind. 

Churi; baroj; Danti, Panj. Lawange, . . . 

Is uncommonly elegant when in blossom, parti- 
cularly when young. It is found up to 9000 feet in 
tile Himalaya, and abounds in many parts of the 
Punjab jdains. The odour in brushing through 
masses of it is at times very powerful, and not 
unpleasant. 

Artemisia indica, IVidd.^ wormwood. 

Artemisia grata, D. C. 

Afsantin, . . Ahab. Burun-jasif-ikohi, Peus. 

KashuB Itumi, . ,, ArtoinaBaya, . . ,, 

Mustaru, . . . Duk. Chamhra, . . . Kavi. 

Duna, Marwa, , Hinl>. DamanaSuruparna,.SANHK. 
Machi-parna, . . ,, Walko-Gundo, . Sjnoh. 

Mustaru, Gund-mar, ,, Ubusha, . . „ .Sutlej. 

Tataur, Banjiru, Kangra. Machi patri, . . Tkl. 

Tiru-nitri-pach’ha, Male. Tartiha, . . . Tr. Ind. 

Common in Indian gardens, and can bo sub- 
stituted for the A. absinthium of Europe. It 
contains volatile oil and bitter extractive matter. 
Used as a tonic in fever and debility, in asthma, 
in diseases of the bniin, and also in dyspepsia, 
and as an antispasraodic in hysteria; also U) flavour 
spirits and essences. That ust;d in India comes 
via Kabul. The leaves are much used in scents 
for its strong odour. 


Artemisia vulgaris, Linn.., wormwood. 

Atmiaa, Artimisaya, Arab, Madi patre, , . HiND, 

Mugwort, . . . Eng. Birun-jaBif, . . PKlis. 

Nagdowna, . . . Hind. Davanamu, . . Tkl. 

This is a native of Europe, and, according to 
Thunberg, of Japan. He says that the Japanese 
use the woolly part of the leaves for tinder, which 
is prepared so as to form a brownish -coloured 
wool. This substance catches fire much quicker 
than moxa. But Dr. O’Shaughnessy says that the 
moxa of Japan is prepared with the leaves and 
stalks of a neighbouring species. — Itoxb.., Cat. Ex.^ 
18G2 ; Powell^ Handbook^ i. p. 358 ; Voigt; O'Sh. ; 
Bombay Products ; Smith., Ch. Mat. Med.; Thunh. 
Travehy iii. p. 71 ; J. L. Stewart^ M.D. 

ARTESIAN FIRE-SPRINGS. According to 
the missionary Imbert, the fire-springs, * Ho- 
tsing,’ of the Chinese, which are sunk to obtain a 
carburetted hydrogen gas for salt -boiling, are 
very commonly more than 2000 feet deep ; and 
a spring of continued flow was found to be 3197 
feet deep. This natural gas has been used in the 
Chinese province Sech-u’en for several thousand 
years ; and * portable gas ’ (in bamboo canes) has 
for ages been used in the city of Kliiung-tchou. 
— Cur. o f Science. 

ART’HA, a race of fishermen whom Parasu 
Rama raised to the rank of Bralmians, to occupy 
a strip of country whic3h he had recovered from 
the ocean on the MaU‘alam coast. Tlieir conduct 
displeasing him, he replaced them l>y a body of 
pure Brahmans. 

ART’HAN-KSWARA. Siva, as ArdMhanari, 
is represented with his own form on the right 
hand, and Parvati on his left. — Garrett. 

ARTICHOKE, Cyiiara scolymus. 

Kharshuf, Arab., l*KUs. | Kanjir, . . Hind., Peus, 

Cultivated in some gardens of India ; the culti- 
vation is expensive. Jerusalem artichoke, Hclian- 
thus tuberosus, iscultivated for the tubers attached 
to th(‘ roots; may bo lifted annually, after flower- 
ing, and kept like potatoes for three months ; or 
they may be allowed to remain for years in tho 
saino situation, if kept clear of weeds, and tho 
ground annually top-dressed with manure. — Jof. 

AUTICUl^ATA, a division of tho animal king- 
dom ; the following is a classification : — 

1. Rotifera, wheel animalcules; examples, 

animals with ciliated jaws. 

2. Cirripedia, cirriiJeds; examples, barnacles, 

sea acorns. 

3. Crustacea, ten - legged aquatic family; 

examples, crabs, lobsters, shrimps, prawns. 

4. Insectn, six-lcgged, air breathing, articulate 

animals; examples, the wasp, the bee, the 

butterfly, the beetle, the flea. 

5. Arachnida, eight-legged, air breathing, arti- 

culate animals ; examples, mites, spiders, 

scorpions. 

ARTIE, in Madras, timber of various sizes, 12 
to 18 feet long, and from 1 to feet in breadth. 

ARTISANS of British India are chiefly Hindus, 
and classed by Brahmans in the Sudra division. 
In tho Peninsula of India, tho goldsmith, iron- 
smith, coppersmith, carpenter, and stonemason, 
form a caste or guild, and tho goldsmiths claim 
to be of ancient Brahman descent. A consider- 
able number of Mahomedans are carpet-weavers, 
blacksmiths, and farriers. A few Parsecs are 
carpenters and cj^rvers. The skilled artisan is 
now earning monthly from 7^ to 25 rupees. But 
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tlic ablo-boilied agricultural labourer in Salem, 
ill 1875, was only earning 2^ rupees; in Ganjain 
and Cliingleput, 3 to 3^ ruiiees ; in Bellary, 
Kurnul, N, and S. Arcot, and Tricliinopoly, 
4 to 4J rupees ; and the highest earnings were 
ruiiees, in the Kistna, Neilgherry, and S. 
Canara districts, and Malabar. The artisan guild 
of Madras assume the title of Acharya, which 
belongs to the religious teachers of the Hindus, 
and is also taken by the Madhava Brahmans; 
they also take the title of puther or puthen. The 
artisan races of the south of India do not eat 
together nor intermarry. 

ARTOCARPUS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the Urticaceae. The Trap tree species supplies 
the gutta used as bird-lime in the Malay Penin- 
sula, and the fibres of its bark are used for cord- 
age, fishing lines, and nets ; the Chowat Kiirnat, 
similar to the above, also the kuniut or bark 
cloth, worn by the Karens when mourning for the 
dead, from the river Baram ; jind the Glam tree 
bark, from Borneo, which gives a paper-like bark, 
much used in caulking the scams of vessels, — arc 
all of the Malay coast, and supposed by Dr. Koyle 
to be from species of Artocarpus. A. Philippen- 
sis, Aoai., occurs as a tree in the Philippines ; A. 
jx)iypheiiia, is a ]\‘nang tn'o ; A. angusti- 

folia, lioxh.y is of the Malay Islands, and A. 
siiiratus, lloxh.^ of Travancorc. Myaiik Sook, 
Jlurm.^ another species, is a tree of Akyab, used 
in house-building. It grows to a large size, is 
very plentiful in the province, and the fruit is 
edible. — J)r. Brandis in Cat. Ax., 18G2; J^BCU C 
land; Mason; Useful Plants; Poife, I'ih. PL; 
Uof/(fs I'cfjctahle Kuajdom^ p. 079-880 ; Masons 
liuasscrim ; tVuV//; Poxh. 

AliTOCARPUS OHAPLASHA. Poxh. 
I.cBHcrJack, . , Eng. j Ohaplasha, . . . lIiNl). 

Thorny Jack, . . I 

This tree grows in Malabar, the eastern frontier 
of Bengal, Darjiling, Assam, Tipperah, and Chitta- 
gong. In some places it attains an immense size; 
its trunk is stniight, and yields a valuable timber, 
from which the canoes of the Goomti river .are 
made. The wood is said by Ur. Roxburgh to bo 
particularly valuable for work which has to be 
immersed in water. — Poxh.; \'oi(jt; Von MutUcr. 

AUTOCARl'US ECHINATUfe. lioxb. 


Toung Poing-nai, . BiiKM. I Mountain Jack, . Eno. 
Kiinao Kya-tha, . ,, j Taiu-poo-ui, . . Malay. 

A moderate-sized tree, with its leaves gaslied 
like some species of oak. It is very common about 
tiie Balaghat and AVynad, is found in Burma, 
and, though not abundant, all over the Tinuusserim 
and Martaban Provinces, in Amherst, Tavoy, and 
tlic Mergui Archipelago, and in other places east 
of the Bay of Bengal, — a large expanse of country. 
The wood in Burma is deemed a valuable timber 
by the natives, especially for canoes. — Mason ; 
Mlvor; Voi(jt; Poxh.; Captain Dance. 
ARTOCARPUS HIRSUTUS. Lam. 


Hebalflu, . . . Can. 
Wild Bread-fruit, Eno. 
Pat Fannaa, . , MaHH. 


Ran-Fannos, . . Mahr. 

Ainimara,AiijcU, Malkal. 
Del, Aladcl, . . Singh. 


This large, lofty, and handsome tree is well 
adapted for alTording shade. It yields the angely 
wood of commerce. It is indigenous in Burma, 
is not found in the northern jungles of the 
Bombay Presidency, sparingly in those south of 
the Savitri to the bounds of Sawantwarri, after 
which it becomes more plentiful, and continues 


abundant all down the western coa.st of the Pen- 
insula. It grows on the western, southern, and 
eastern sides of Ceylon ; and its timber, which is 
there used for fishing boats and in house-build- 
ing, weighs 40 to 51 lbs. the cubic foot, and is 
calculated to last from 25 to 70 years. The fruit 
(9 in. by 3 in.), the size of a large orange, is 
there boiled and eaten by the natives. The 
wood is esteemed as a useful thnber, which bears 
exposure under water, and is valuable for canoes, 
fishing boats, ships’ framework, and in house- 
building. Edye describes it as used for largo 
canoes and snake boats, and if kept oiled, is very 
durable. Also as used for planks for native 
vessels, in consequence of its being very tough, 
and well fitted to hold the yarns where the planks 
are sewed together, whicii is the case with all the 
flat-bottomed boats on thp coast, where there is a 
surf on the beach, as at Madras, for the ma.sula 
boat ; at Mangalore and Calicut, for the mancheo 
boats, etc. ; and many of the pattamah are 
fjistened by paddings of coir on the joints of the 
jilanks, etc. Its bark is occasionally used in 
Canara in tlie preparation of a brown dye, the 
dye yielded by the jack and champada being 
yellow. The fruit abounds in a viscid juice, 
which flows freely from the rough rind if touched. 
This is manufactuied into bird-lime. The pulpy 
substance which surrounds the seeds is much 
reli.shcd by the natives, being almost as good as 
the fruit of the jack. — Mad. Pxhih. Juries' Pe- 
ports; Drs. Gibson., M(tson; Cletfhorn in 

i'ouservator s P( ports ; Poxh.; Bombay Products; 
Mr. Mendis; JCdye ; Jieddonic^ Useful PUnds. 

ARTOCARl^US INCISUS. Willd. Breadfruit. 
Po lo-mih, Po-l()-iT)!i, CiiiN. I Nang-k.a, . . Malay? 

Uinia ; fruit au pain, Fu. | 

This tree is a native of the South Sea Islands, 
ami has been introduced into Ceylon, in some 
gardens of the Madias territories, the Bombay 
Presidency, the Dikhan, Penang, Mergui, Tavoy, 
and Moulmein, and is extensively cultivated 
throughout the Ea.stern Archipelago, as also the 
variety called A. communis. 

Variety a. Artocarpus incisus, Linn. fils. 
Kudeinachi.'i incis.a, Ihunb, | Soccuh granosuB, Rumph, 

I’his is the variety with muriciitcd fruit ful* of 
seeds, and useleB.s for food ; and is that commonly 
seen in the south of India. 

Variety h. Artocarpus communis, Forst. 

SoccuB lanosuB, Runiph. | A. incisa, Willdc, 

This is the true bread-fruit tree of Dampicr, 
Anson, Cook, and Ellis, growing in the South 
Sea Islamls, especially OUdieite ; also in tho 
Moluccas, Java, Sumatra, at Mergui, in Ceylon, 
Mauritius, and Bourbon, in the W. Indies, and on 
the western coast of South America. The fruit is 
terminal, round, not muricatod, but marketl with 
reticulations, whose areolae are flat or but slightly 
prominent. It is this seedless variety that baa 
given the name to tho tree, and in some islands 
of the Pacific it is much used. 

The fruit has an unpleasant smell. It is often 
larger than a man’s head, and weighs sometimes 
as much as fifty pounds ; is round, greenish, and 
covered with prominent papilla*, enclosing a white 
flbrouB pulp, which becomes yellow and succulent 
at maturity. Tlio pulp contains much starch. 
The natives of the Polynesia islands, before eat- 
ing the unripe fruit, cut it into quarters and 
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roast it in the ashes. The ripe fruit requires 
t)re])aration. The bark, when stripped, nnd then 
oeaten and prepared, makes a kind of clotli with 
which the South Sea islanders clothe themselves. 
At Tahiti, clDthing mode of it, and worn chiefljr 
by the common people, was more common than 
that made from the paper mulberry, though 
inferior to it in softness and whiteness. — Craw- 
furiVs Die.; Riddell; Juries' Reports^ M, E.; Royle; 
Roxb, ; Voigt ; Mason, 

ARTOCAHPUS INTEGRIFOLIUS. Linn, 

A. hetorophylla, Lam, PolyT>hcma Jaca, lA>ur. 
Kadeinachiaintogra,!rAun. Sitodium oauUilorum, O, 
Kantal, .... Brno. Tambul, . . . Malay. 

Voing<nai, . . . Buum. Pilavuh, . . . Malkal. 

Jaka mara, Ualasu, Can. Dahou, Tiun, . . Panj. 

Jaok-fruit troe, . Eno. Kos, Hirali, . . Singh. 

Ti’u, .... Hazara. Wakara, Wiola, . „ 

Pannaa, Barral, . Hind. Chopada, . Sumatran. 

Fannai, .... Mahr. Pila maram, . . Tam. 

Bua-nan-ka, . . Malay. Panaaa, Voru panosa, Tkl. 
Sukun, Kluwi, . ,, 

This valuable fruit and timber tree is found 
more or less abundantly all over S.E. Asia, grow- 
ing rapidly to about 2i feet in diameter. In 
Ceylon, its fruit, weighing from bO to 60 lbs., 
is used in various ways for food, nnd its timber, 
which weighs 42 Uw. to the cubic foot, is in 
general use for building boats, and for all kinds of 
furniture. Dr. Gibson has seen pillars of it in 
the interiors of the buildings of the old forts at 
Sevemdrug, having four feet on each side. In 
Burma it occurs abundantly, in Rangoon seem- 
ingly indigenous in the forests, and in Moulmein 
its wood is used to dye the yellow cloths that the 
Buddhist priests wear. It yields an excellent and 
valuable timber, at first yellow wlum cut, but 
afterwards chauging to various shades of brown. 
When made into tables and well kept, it athiins a 
polish little inferior to mahogany in colour and 
appearance. It is there used for musical instru- 
ments and ornamental work. It is imported into 
Britain in logs from 3 to 5 feet diameter, nnd 
also in planks, and is used for cabinet work, 
marquetry, and turning, and also along with 
satin wood for hairbrush backs. In Cuttack, the 
ghaniia or oil mill is mode from this wood, and its 
sp. gr. is 0*750, and cost Is. the cubic foot. The 
routs, cut into chips and boiled in water, produce 
a yellow dye. To strengthen the tint, a little tur- 
meric is mixed with it, and alum to fix it ; but as 
the yellow does not hold well, the operation of 
steeping and drying has to be frequently repeat«Kl. 
The fruit is not relished by some people, owing 
to its peculiar strong smell ; others are partial 
to it from its luscious sweetness. It grows 
direct from the bmnehes and trunk, to which it 
hangs by a peduncle, and only in aged trees from 
the roots, whore they arc detected by the cnicking 
of the soil. The fruit is covered with a very 
thick, rough green skin, and is full of white 
kernels the size of a pullet’s egg, the lleshy parts 
around which are eaten both unripe and ripe. The 
kernels of the ripe fruit, l)oilcd or roiisted, re- 
semble in ilavour the Spanish chestnuts. The 
green fruit, after removing the outer rind, is used 
in curries, and when ripe the pulp and Bee<ls are 
used similarly. As with all cultivated fruits, 
tlicre are many varieties. From the juice of the 
uneatable parts of the fruits and tender parts of 
the trees, a good bird-lime is pre|xircd. In Tra- 
vancoro, the entire fruit is planted, and when the 


various seeds germinate and grow up, the shoots 
are tied together with straw, and they unite into 
one stem, which bears fruit in about 6 or 7 years. 
— Roxb.; W, Ic,; Mason; Craw/urd; Marsdtn; 
Thwaites. 

ARTOCARPUS LACOOCHA Roxb, 


Dophal, .... Bkng. Kanna-gona-g.Asa, SlNOll. 
My-ouk-loke, . . Buum. Kumma-regu, . . Trl. 

Lacoucha bruad*fr. Eno. Laku-ohamma, . ,, 

Lowi, .... Mahr. Nakka-renu, . . „ 


The Small Jack tree is occasionally grown in gar- 
dens or near houses, in S. Canara, Bengal, Burma, 
and the Tenasserim Provinces ; two varieties of it 
grow in Ceylon, near Ratnapura, nnd in the south 
and centre of the island. 1 1 occurs in Kamaon also. 
Its roots are used in dyeing yellow. Dr. Brandis 
says the wood is used for canoes ; a cubic foot 
weighs 40 lbs. In a full-grown tree on good soil, 
the average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 30 feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is G feet. The whole tree and 
unripe fruit contain much tenacious milky juice. 
The fruit is prized by the Burmese, and is eaten 
in Bengal. The male spadix is acid and astringent, 
and eaten by the natives in their curries. — Rnxb. ; 
Th.^Zcyl.; Voigt; Royle; M^'ClclL; Mason; Wight; 
lirandis; Usefnl Plants; Flor, Andh, ; Von Mueller, 

ARTOCARPUS MOLLIS, Wall., the toun- 
bcin of Burma, is an immense tree ; wooil used 
for canoes and cart wheels. On the hills, largo 
trees rather scarce. A cubic foot weighs 30 lbs. 
In a full-grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 80 feet, 
and average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 12 feet. — Pr, Jirandis, 

ARTOCARPUS NOBILIS, Thw., the del-gw 
of the Singhalese, is a large tree not uncommon in 
the southern and central parte of Ceylon, up to an 
elevation of 2000 feet. 1 1 wjw long confounded with 
Artocarpus pubescens, Willde, but is quite distiuct 
from that, and app.'irently from any other hitherto 
described species. Boats are hollowed out of 
single trees. The wood is of very good quality, 
but not considered of equal value with that of 
Artocarpus integrifolia. 'J'he seeds toasted are a 
favourite article of foo<l with the Singhalese. — 
Tlao. Zeyl. ; Jjcddoim\ FI. Sylv. 

ARTS and MANUFACTURES. In several 
parts of the East Indies, as in British India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, and Japan, the arte, 
in many of the branches and applications, attained 
a high position iu very early ages ; and they have 
been fostered by generations of diligent men, who 
from father to son have dedicated their hearts and 
minds thereto, completing their work with taste- 
ful ami fitting details; their colouring, sombre 
but rich, with blended tints, softened hues, and 
modulated effect, is relieved with just enough of 
chastened and harmonious brightness os wins the 
admiration of all who appreciate the application 
of true principles to human industry. The great 
Exhibition of 1851 gave Europe the first oppor- 
tunity for ascertaining the value of many of the 
products of India, and numerous articles were 
then selected for tlie schools of art of Europe to 
imitate ; and the subsequent exhibitions held in 
India and in tlio chief capitals of Europe have 
still further diffused the knowledge of the arte of 
those eastern countries. 

The artisans of India excel in anything requiring 
patience or accuracy of detail ; their patterns ore 
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tasteful and ori^Mnal. They arc cxpt'ri in oxccatiiig 
elaborate and tasteful designs ^ stucco or ebunam, 
as solid ornaments for gateways, in alto-relievo 
for cornices, in perforated tracery for mosques 
and minarets, in lloriated ornament or in the 
drawing of bold scroll patterns for interior decora- 
tion on a Hat wall, with a broad continuous line of 
uniform thickness. This is a branch of art in which 
the natives of India far surpass European plaster- 
ers or decorators ; it is contined to a few localities 
in Southern Indio, and, like the celebrated old stone 
sculptures of the Ceded Districts, Mysore, Canora, 
and the Southern Mahratta country, it is an tm* 
portant branch of the fine arts of which very little 
18 known, and the practice of which is gradually 
dying out from the wont of proper encourage- 
ment. In the carving of wood, the chasing of 
metals, filagree work, weaving and embroidery, 
they excel ; and specimens of these in the Exhibi- 
tion of 1861 were deemed of suilicient importance 
to be purchased as models of taste in design, care in 
execution, skill in the manipulation, and knowledge 
in the arrangement and harmony of colours. Their 
draw’ings on talc are characteristic, though out of 
pro[)ortion. There is considerable talent displayed 
m their modelling of toy figures of the different 
castes, and they have long been celebrated for 
their dexterity in founding bronze images. In 
the spinning and in the weaving and dyeing of 
cotton and silk stuffs, of such kinds as are suit- 
able for the clothing that they wear and to their 
habits, the weavers and dyers of S.E. Asia are 
not approached by any Euro|)ean race. Though 
inaehinery makes cheat>er articles, the labour of 
the hand is much more durable ; and their muslins, 
checks, and ginghams are not only greatly more 
lasting, but the colours are far more [Kjrnmneiit. 
In field and garden cultivation, in the economy of 
water, and the utilisation of manures, there are 
several races skilled in varietl degrees, though 
none excel the Chiiieso in their acquaintance 
with these subjects, to their acquiHition of which 
they are stimulated by the examnle of the iinperial 
family, the emperor annually ploughing the first 
field, and the empress and her attendants watch- 
ing the silk-worms and their produce. Every 
European artificer and artist alike might well take 
the handicruftsincii of India for an example in the 
patience, peiscverniico, and tboroughnesH which 
are the ground of their excellency, niid by which 
the inspirations of art arc wrought into reality 
and life. The welfare of the arts is inif/ortant 
both to India and to Europe, and the loss of them 
wouM be a serious blow to civilisation, and an 
injury to the pleasure and dignity of life. Refer- 
ence to the articleson architecture, car|>ct- weaving, 
embroidery, enamelling, filagree work, ivory-carv- 
ing, lacquer ware, pottery, Be<lor-warc, koft-gnri, 
lapidary work, Bombay work, shawls, and bcuI[>- 
ture, will show that the arts of B.E. Asia aro 
indissolubly bound up with the |[K>puhtr institutions 
of the country; and the patient Hindu handi- 
craft Hinairs dexterity is a second nature, <levelo|»ed 
from father to son, working for generations at the 
same processes and manijuilations. Thu lUth cen- 
tury has Hiieii changes in British India which have 
greatly affected some branches of its arts and 
iiianufactures. While wars were unceasing, the 
ariiiuurer's trade occupitnl numbers of urtiHaiis, 
and 08 an art it wna currioil to a high degree of 
beauty, but with British supremacy the manufac- 


^uro of arms has gradually ceased ; also the finer 
cotton goods from America and Great Britain have 
displaced the fancy muslins of Dacca and Arnoo, 
which, however, only the few wealthy people pur- 
chased. Tlieir workmen have taken to the work- 
shops of railways; and although the looms of the 
villages hold their own, it is the strong, coarse 
cottons which the labouring classes prefer. Simi- 
larly, the introduction of printing, with Bupplies 
of cheap paper and the spread of education, have 
displaced numbers who earned a livelihood by the 
scriptory work of copying books ; while the iron 
and steel of Europe havo shut up many of the 
smaller furnaces and forges. But other iodustrieg 
havo been introduced or extended ; and tea, 
coffee, cotton, indigo, jute, coal and gold mining 
give employment to thousands. Agriculture is the 
greatest of all the Indian arts. Otlicr largo trades, 
employing thousands, are those of the tanner, salt 
maker, the makers of oils from the poppy-seed, 
sesnmum, til, cocoa-nut, and seeds of the palma 
christi plant ; oils of kinds, valued at half a 
million sterling, arc annually exported ; and the 
rose and all other Bwcct-smclling flowers are made 
to produce the attar perfumes by distillation or 
enflowering. 

'I'ho houses of the people are humble ; but tbo 
constructive capabilities of the races find oppor- 
tunities for display in the erection of religious edi- 
fices and U>mbd, wells and tanks, for which woods, 
liincstonoH, marble, sandstones, and greenstones 
are utilized. Tho polished chunain walls of the 
Ma<lrns Iioukcs aro the admiration of all travellers. 

The )>resenta received in India by tho Prince 
of Wales were exhibited in London in 1876. 
t5kille<l artistic labour was worthily representofl by 
the gold and silver wares of Trichinopoly and 
Cuttack, tho gold unil silver lace of every largo 
town, tho bnwH, copper, tin, and zinc work ; their 
ch.'isingH and carvingK, their trappings and capa- 
riHoiis ; the mother-i>f-|Miarl work of Ahinadabad ; 
the inlaid work of Agra, MulU\n, Sind, and Bom- 
Imy; tho horn and ivory work of VizagajHitaiii, 
Ceylon, China, and Japan ; tho carved honi and 
tortoiseshell work of these countries : the carpets, 
pottery, iwrcelain, and enamels, — all bear com- 
parison with tho work of former times. 

Tho porcelain of China has been famed for cen- 
turies ; but the JujiaiK'se egg-shell ware surpusses 
for transparency anv scion in that country; mid 
there are other kinds of porcelain, rarely seen iu 
England, and which are, though perhaps liiss 
curious, quite as beautiful os the egg-shell. Among 
them, tiie rarest is hict|uered porcelain. Tliis branch 
of manufacturi^H is much neglected in India, owing 
to tho caste views of the Hindu races preventing 
them using articles of value. 

Tho ivory carvings of the Chinese artisans havo 
never been e(]ualhHi in Europe; and their lacquer 
work, their dyeing, thi‘ir silk fabrics, are all 
oxeelleiit. 

The art of enamelling is in tho first rank of tho 
handicrafUuf the world, and at Jey|K>re is pursued 
to the highest degree of |)t;rfeetioii yet known. 
The art there is exeluhively Hindu, and the spee.i- 
nieiiM presente'<l to the l*riiice of Wales were tho 
master art of the enamelh'r. 

The lacquer work of Burma, (vliiiia, and Japan; 
tho inurblu work of Burma; the lac work of Kar- 
iml ; tlio tuUnagiiu work of Beder ; the wood 
work of Nirmul and of Hyderabad in iSiud ; the 
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tsljawl ami woollen work of Kashmir ami the N.W. i 
of India ; and the paintings on ivory in Dehli ami 
tln^ IVninsula. 

The shawls of Ktishinir have for ages been 
esteemed for their matchless colouring, due in 
part to the peculiar qualities of the air and water 
of that wondrous valley, but also to the n])})ropriate- 
iiesa of the })eeuliar elaboration in the designs. 
Their ait urgently needs encouragement, for Euro- 
pean agents have interfered with the Kashmir 
workmen’s designs, only to lose their characteristic 
loveliness. 

Koftgari work, or steel inlaid with gold, was in 
former days carried on to a considerable extent 
in various parts of Northern India. It waschielly 
used for decorating armour ; and among the collec- 
tions at the 1H51 Exhibition, were some very tine 
specimens of guns, coats of mail, helmets, swords, 
and sword handles, to wliich the process of koft- 
gari had been successfully applied. Since the 
revolt in India of 18^7, the manufacture of arms 
lias been generally discouraged, and koftgari work 
is conseijuently now chielly applied to ornamenting 
a variety of fancy articles, such as jewel-caskets, 
pen and card trays, paper weights, paper knives, 
inkstamls, etc. The process is exactly tlu^ same 
as that pursued in Europe, and the workman can 
copy any particular pattern required. The w'ork 
is of high finish, and reinarkabh' for its cheapness. 
Koftgari is chielly carried on in Gujeratand Kotli, 
in the iScalkote district. 

The tu tan ague work of Reder finds a ready sale, 
and admirable specimens of inlaid metal work by 
the native artisans of Bhooj are found in ccdleciums 
of arms. 

The iidaid work of ivory, white and dyed, the 
ebony or coloured woods known as Multan or 
Bombay work, have become familiar to all Euro])e 
by the several exhibitions ; and the carved black- 
wood or rosewood furniture of Bombay is to bt* 
seen in many parts of India. j 

d’he splendour of Indian jewellers’ work, in | 
j(!wellery jiroper, andasseim on arms and armour, j 
is due to the free use they make? in it of diamonds, ! 
rubieji, ememlds, anti other gems, 'I'heir art ptu- : 
inits tliem to use flat gems, mere stjales, so light 
that they will lloat on w'ater, an<l rubies and 
emeralds full of flaws, — stones, in fact, wdiich 
eoultl only be used for the artistic effect that they j 
jiroduce w'hen combined. 

'riie inferior gems — garnets, chalcedonies, and 
<dluT sdicions iTiincral.s — are in exU'usive ust' ; and 
lapidarit's find work in polishing and engraving 
them, and in forming potsLone, ligurt‘-stone, and 
jades into useful ami ornamental articles. 

Illn.strated .Japanese boolcs show much artistic 
talent. A group of tret^s, a branch of Jajian 
bamboo, a bunch of leaves, a cottage and turn 
in a road, and such simph'. subjects, form, each j 
of them, a j)erfect study in itself, though appear- 
ing to have been drawn with one stroke of the pen. 
'Phe latter is in fact a brush, but is made quite liartl 
w ith gum or glue, except at the extremity. 

Sir .John Davies is of ojiinion that the art of | 
printing, the composition of guiqiowder, and tlie ! 
inagiuTic comjjass, which are justly considered ‘ 
in I'nirope as three of the most important in- ' 
ventions or discoveries modern times, had i 
tlieir first origin in China. He tells us also 


w'ood, ealle(l by tlu'm ly mo. Their paper is made 
from refuse jh'ipi-r, rags of silk niul cotton, I’ijce 
straw, and th<; liber of a .‘^j»(‘cics of morns, but 
principally of bamlsjo. In DS 80 , Mr.(\ E. (’larke 
w\as sent to India by th(‘ Art and Science Dejiart- 
nu'ut to make purchases of the tmdal work of 
Madras and Kjushrnir, the w'ood carving of Ahmad- 
ahad and ('anara, the jiottt ry of Madura and 
Multan, and the textile fahiics of Masulijiatam, 
.leypore, Dacca, Lucknow, Dehli, AhmadaTjad, 
Sind, Bangalore, Malabar, and Ca-ntral India. — 
Mnrj'taons ( 'oinf)( luHous J )( scrijitiini ; Ju)rtun( \s 
<'fiiiusc Hooka; Sir li. 'J 'em pic' a In din in IHHO; Sir 
(icorpe lUnhcood'a licjuirt on the Pnria khhibition. 

AKLT. Hind. Amygdaln.s Eersica ; the jieach. 
Mnndla-Aru is the nectarine variety. Aru-Bokh- 
ara, Primus domestica ; garden plum. Am, 
Tkl., Banhinia racemosa. Am tree of the Archi- 
pelago, Casuarina ccpiisctifolia. 

AiUJ ISLANDS extend from hit. 0' to 52' 
8., and in long. 1511° 56' l‘h, and lie between tlu; 
Timor Laut group and the S.VV. co.ast of New 
Guinea. They are a closely ])acked grouj) of 
very low islands, and about 80 iii number, form- 
ing a chain 100 miles long from N. to 8., and 
about 50 broad, 'fhe po])ulation is about 14,000. 
Trepang or .sea-slug are found in great abundance 
on the banks, which also furnish tlie large mother- 
of-iH?arl shell of commerce, and the smaller shell 
in which pearls are found. Some of the more 
eastern islands contain limestone caverns, within 
which the swallow eonstmets the edible birds’ 
nests of commerce. The group is a great resort 
for traders from the westi^rn i)arts of the Arehi- 
jH'lago, including natives of .lava and Celebes, 
Chinese, and even Euro})eans. \ Drkay, an island 
; lying exposeil to tlie oci'an at the south eastern 
I extremity of the group, is of great iiiqiortarice 
; from its jjearl tishery. At a distanee of eight 
I miles to the, eastward lie stiViTal small islands, 
betw'een which and Voikay the trepang banks are 
situated. At low water, hundreds of men, with 
their wives and children, may be seen w ading from 
V Orkay towards these isles, carrying a basket at 
their backs, and liaving in their hands a stick 
provided with an iron jioint, fur lifting the tre- 
pang. For fishing on the banks situated at a 
greater distance, the Alfoers u.se a juahu, con- 
structed for the ))Ur[)Ose, in which tlu'y embark 
their entire familn's. 'I'hese vessels have great 
beam, and. till? stern runs up into a liigh curve, 

I while two planks iiroject forward from tin* hows. 

I 'I’lu' family n*sides in three or four huts eonqiosed 
of atap, or Nijia frnticans leaves, erected within 
the, vessel, and a railing runs entirely round it, 
a])parently to ])revcnt the children from falling 
o\erboard. The jirahu is propidled by a largo 
sail made of rushes, which folds uj) like a fan (in 
I a similar manner to the sails of a Chinese junk), 

I set upon a tripod miust of bamboos, w hile it is 
steered with two rudders. 'J’wo other masts are 
also erected, for disjilaying several small Hags. The 
jiearl oysters are mostly small and black, in from 
twenty-four to thirty feet water. 

The Aru islanders bear a strong personal re- 
semblance to the aborigines of Port Essiugton ; 
indeed, on several occ.isions in which natives from 
that neighbourhood visited the islands in European 
vessels, they were considered by the Aruans as 


that their printing is by a system of stereo- i belonging to some remote part of their own group. 
ty{>e, the tyjies being uiude from the pear-tree But the Aruans also possess many characteristics 
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in common witli the Outanatas of tlie opposite 
coast of New Guiiita. They attach much \^alue to 
elephants’ tusks, brass gongs^ and huge porcelain 
dishes. On the death of a man, all the chathds 
which ho has collected during his life, includ- 
iijg tusks, gongs, and precious China dishes, ani 
broken in pieces and tlirown away ; and in the 
villages may be seen heaps of these fragments 
of projjerty. In the north-western part of the 
group, the poo})le are evidently of a mixed race, 
the natural result of strangers from the west 
liaving married and settled among them, during 
an intercourse which appears to iiavo extended 
over several centuries. Their hair is usually 
black and strongly curled. Like the African 
Somali, they wash it with wood-ashes or lime 
water, which imparts to it a lightish colour, and 
causes it to nj)pear rough, both these peculiari- 
ties being considered very tasteful by the Alfoeras, 
as well as by the Papuans. The Aruans are 
taller and more muscular than the Malays and 
Bugis of Ceh'bes. The usual height of the men 
is from five feet four inches to live feet eight 
inches ; and there is a great inclination to slimness 
about the lower extremities among the taller men, 
some of whom attain the height of six feet. 
According to Bikinorc*, rapiians are said to live 
ill the most easterly island, but the people, he 
says, resemble those of llaruku, Saparua, and 
Nusa. 

The Ilalicoro dugong visits the Am waters. 
Amongst their birds are Moiiarcha chrysorn(‘la, a 
fly-catchcr of black and bright colours ; M. ti’h^- 
Bcopthalma, the spectacled tly-catchcr ; Paradisea 
regia, the red bird called the Burong raja ; also 
Goby-goby, a very beautiful bird, first described 
by laiinams; the great paradise bird, P. apoda, 
whoso call is wawk-wawk, wawk, wok, wok, wok ; 
the black cockatoo, Microglossum aterrimum, 
which delights in the caiiari nut ; the racquet- 
tailed kingfisher Tanysiptcra hydrocharis ; Alcedo 
dea, the goddess kingfisher. 

The great wingless cassawary bush turkeys ; 
the King-hunters, Dacelo gaiidichandi ; the fly- 
catching wren, Todopsis ; the great crown pigeon, 
Goura coronata ; and the small wood doves, 
Ptilonopus perlatus, P. aurantiifrons, and P. 
coronalatus. Amongst mammals are Cuscus 
maculatus, a true kangaroo, also a small marsupial 
animal, Pcramcles doreyanns. The butterflies are 
numerous, and amongst them llestia d’Urvillei, 
the spectre butterfly ; Drusilla catops, the pale- 
winged peacock butterfly ; Cocytia d’Urvillei, 
clear-wingcd moth ; Oruithoptera poseidon, the 
great bird-wing butterfly, one of the most magni- 
ticent insects in the world. Its wings are velvet 
black and brilliant green, 7 inches across. The 
blue- winged Papilio Ulyases. Spiders, and parti- 
cularly the web -spinning and little jumping 
spiders, are numerous. Lizards very numerous; 
hermit crabs abundant. Platypus and Tesaero- 
cerus are wood-boring insects of the Aru isl.ands. 
— EarCs Indian Archijfdarjoand Pajnians, Quarterly 
Review y No. 222 ; KolJI\ Voyage of the Dourga 
in St, Johns Indian ArvhiiHiago^ ii. p. 80; Bik- 
more^ p. 204, 242; Journ. of the hid. Arch,^ Dec. 
1852, p. GOO, G91 ; llorsburyh ; Wallace, the Malay 
Archipelago^ ii. p. 141. 

ARU KANLA KACHORAM, Tel., meaning 
‘ six eyes,^ Curcuma amada, JL Sliadgrandiiika, 
‘six-jointed,’ probably refers to C. Zedoria, 


ARUKZYE, an Afghan tribe of the Khaibar 
pass ; herdsmen, who pass the winter in the lower 
levels of the Kohat and the Tin hills, and in 
summer drive their flocks and herds to the moun- 
tain-tops. 

ARUM, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Araccse. Many species are edible on being cxioked, 
and some of them greatly prized ; others are 
poisonous. A. lyratum, Roxh.,, of the Circars, 
needs to be cjirefull} dressed to remove its hurtful 
qualities. A. montanum, Itoxh., also, the Kunda 
rakasi of the Circars, is so poisonous that its root 
is employed to poison tigers. — Uoxh. ; W. Ic. 

AHUM ODORUM. Roxh. The fragrant arum, 
Pcing-rna ha-yaw, BuRM., has a stem one or two 
feet high and six inches in diameter, resembling 
a low palm, with gigantic cabbage leaves, throe 
or four feet long by two or three wide. The 
flowers are said to be fragrant. The natives 
cultivate it, not for food, like the other species 
of arum, but, as they say, for medicine. — Mason, 
4l)G ; Roxh. ii. 499. 

ARUM PENTAPIIYLLUM. Smith. 

Tien nan sing, . Chin. | Nan-aing, Ilii-chang, Chin. 

The roots arc applied in a local anasthctic 
ailmenb — Smith. 

A RUN or ARUNA, in the Sabiean system of 
the Voda, is the charioteer of the sun, driving 
his six-horsed car, corresponding with the Aurora 
of the Creeks. Tlic emblem or vahan of Vishnu 
is Ganida, or the c«agle ; and the snn-god both of 
the Egyptians and iliudns is typified with this 
bird’s head. Aruna, in Hindu mythology, the 
son of Kasyapa and Vinata, is the brother of 
Garuda, and the charioteer and harbinger of 
Snrya. He is therefore described as the dawn, and 
pictured as a handsome youth without thighs or 
legs. His two sons, Sumpati and Jutayoo, attempt- 
ing in imitation of their father to reach the sun, 
the wings of the former were burnt, and he fell to 
the earth ; of this the Greeks may have made their 
fable of Icarus. Aruna’s imperfect form has 
been supposed to be allusive to his partial appear- 
ance; his head and body may be seen, but his 
legs are yet in invisible night, or lost in the blaze 
of Surya’s brilliancy. In the Vedas the dawn is 
also personified as a lovely maiden, under the 
names Arjuni, Brisaya, Dahana, Ushaa, Sarama, 
and Saranyu, for whom the Greeks had Alrgyronis, 
Briscis, Daphne, Eos, Helen, and Erinp. In the 
Veda, Panis, a wicked monster, is said to have 
tempted Sarama to be unfaithful to Indra, ami, 
among the Greeks, Paris tempted Helen. — Moor, 
p. 447 ; Cole, Myth. Hind. p. 374; 7 ’ik/’.s Travels; 
Taylors Mackenzie MSS. Sec Garuda; Surya; 
Vahan. 

ARUNA. Beng. Rubia cordifolia, Linn. 

ARUNACHALA, or Aruna Giri, also called 
Trinomali, is a rocky hill of a reddish colour, 
about 100 miles S.W. of Madras. According to 
a legend, it was in this spot that Siva appeared 
as a fiery linga to Brahma and Vishnu, and desired 
them to seek his base and summit, which th(*y 
attempted in vain; in commemoration of which the 
gods requested Siva to remain in a reduced form 
as a linga, and hero erected the temple. A conical 
piece of rock on the top of the hill is considered 
the linga. Once a year it is pretended that a fire 
is miraculously lighted on the summit. Puranam 
promises great benefits to bo derived for worshi[)- 
ping at the temple. — Taylor's Cat. iii. p. 140-1. 
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ARUNAKIRl NATAR, about the 16th cen- 
turj, was a Saira ascetic, who spent his life at 
Trinomalai. His principal works are in praise of 
Skanda, yi*. Tiruvakappu, Tiruppukal, Kantan 
Alangharam, and Kantan Anaputi. He also 
wrote a short poem, Udarkurru Vannam, on the 
stages of human life. 

ARUNASALA KAVIRAYAR, born nearTmn- 
uebar in 1712 a.d., was the author of the 
ramatio Ramayana. His minor writings are 
Asomuki Nadakaui, Sirkali Puranam, Sirkali 
Kovai. He died at Shiyally in 1779. 

ARUND. Panj. Prinscpia iitilis, 

ARUNDHATI was the daughter of Kardaroa, 
and became the wife of Vaaishtha, one of the 
Pleiades. Amongst Brahmans, a newly-married 
oouplo have this star pointed out to them by the 
Purohita or astrologer. She became a resident 
of Swerga. The devoted sati woman invokes 
her before mounting the pile. See Sati. 
ARUNDINARIA FALCATA. Nces. 

Kwei, .... BnoT. Ningala, . . . Kras. 

Nirgal ; Rtngal, . Bias. Nagre, .... Ravi. 

Nairi, Kathi, . . „ Sping, Gorwa, . . Sutlej. 

Oarri, Goro, . . ,, Snikso ; Pitso, . „ 

— Dr. J. Stewart^ Panjnh iHants^ p. 249. 

ARUNDINARIA UTILIS. Clcglwrn. 

Hill bamboo, . . Kno. | Nigala, Ringal, . Panj. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 9000 
feet. Used for wicker work, and for lining the 
roof of houses. Shepherds’ pipes, baskets, and 
mats are made of it. — Cleg. Panj, Jlcp. p. 80. 

ARUNDO, a genus of the Gramineao. Several 
Indian species are not defined, as the Pyoo, Lai, 
Phoung, Kyoo, and A-loo of the Burmese. A. 
bifaria, Patu*eduru, Tel., grows ns bushes on 
the banks of rivulets, lakes, etc. A. Bengalensis, 
paba-nul, Beno., grows in ditches and low places 
in the vicinity of Calcutta, whore it blossoms 
during the months of October and November. 
A. japonica ^ows 12 feet high. A. phragmites 
and other reeds grow on the banks of the Yang- 
tszo, commencing where the bamboo stops. — lloxb.; 
Von Mueller. 

ARUNDO KARKA. Retz. 

A. clonax, Linn. I CalamagroBtls karka, Om. 


A. Roxburghii, Kth, Amphidonax „ Lind, 

Triohoon karka, Jloxb. | 

Nol, Nur, . . . Beno. Nuda. Nuln, . . Sansk. 
Nul, Nultura, . . Hind. Sur, Sindi. 


Bag-narri, Nalu, , Panj. | Drumbi, Dwarena,TR.lND. 

This grows in Bengal, Sind, and the Panjab. 
Its culms, sur j5 janee, are made into chairs, and 
its flower-stalks beaten to form the fibres called 
Moonyah. These are made into string or twine 
(Moonyah jo naree), and ropes (Moonyah jo 
russa). The culms are also made into b^kets, 
and the common door-mats of Calcutta are made 
of the stalks split open. Ships generally use them 
as dunnage. — Roxh. i. 347 ; Royle^ Fib. PL p. 32 ; 
Hogg, Kingdom^ 821. 

ARUNELLI. Tam. Cicca disticha, Linn. 

ARUNG-ANGAMI, a Tibeto-Burman tribe 
that has intruded on the Bodo and Mikir tribes in 
Assam. See Angamt ; India. 

ARUN TUTA. Pers. ? The inspissated juice 
of A bulbous plant, supposed to be a species of 
Colchicum. It is sola at a high price, and is 
much sought after by the people of the Hazarajat, 
in Central Asia, being of high repute in diseases 
of the eye. It is sold in small pieces of a dark 
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brown colour, but is indiscriminately applied, and 
must often act injuriously. — MasBon's Journey, ii. 
p. 338. 

ARU8. Beno. Solanum yerbascifolium ; also 
Adhatoda vasica. 

ARUZ, Arab., properly Anus, rice. 

ARVANUS or Anauus is supposed to be the 
emperor Valerian (Valerian us) ; for he is de- 
scribed by Tabari as one of the Roman sovereigns 
(Malki bud Ariomian), who, having boon con- 
quered by Shapur in a fort near Antioch, was led 
into Snsiana, where the Persian monarch, under- 
taking some extensive structures (at Shush ter), 
obliged his captive to assist in the work, by pro- 
curing experienced artists from Rome or Greece, 
and he promised that liber ^ should be the 
reward ot this co-operation. The task was per- 
formed, and Shapur observed his promise, but 
first cut off the Roman chieftain’s nose, to brand 
him with an indelible mark of captivity. — Ouseley's 
Travels, i. p. 287. 

ARVELA, a caste of Smartha brahmans in 
Mysore. 

ARVI. Hind. Colocasia antiquorum. 

ARVI, a town in the Wardha district of the 
Central Provinces ; it contains the shrine of Arvi 
Teling Rao, who founded it in the 16th century. 
Hindus and Mahomedans worship at his shrine. 

ARWAN. Hind. In Rohilkhand and the upper 
Doab, used for Newan, the first cuttings of com, 
made at a fortunate moment. They are not 
taken to the threshing-floor, but brought home to 
be eaten by the family (every member of which 
tastes it seven times), and presented to the Lares 
and to Brahmans. In tne kharif or autumn 
crons, the shamakh is used, but in the Kabi crops 
barley is employed as the grain for the Arwan. 
It is quite a festival, as beginning the harvest. 
Phula-phula kyun phir^? — Ghar arwan aya. 
Jhuka jhuka kyun phinS? — Piyada aya. iVhy 
80 happy ? — Because the Arwan has been brought 
home. Now, why so downcast ? — Because the tax- 
gatherer has come. It is also called Awasi, Dodri, 
l^wal, and Kawari. 

ARYA, a word supposed to be from the 
Sanskrit root ri = ar, and to have relation to 
agriculture and agricultural implements. It has 
been noticed under ‘ Ar,’ q.v. Er or yer, Tam., 
in Sanskrit, hala or hara, in Telugu, araka, 
a plough ; Erai or Irai, tax, tribute ; Erai-vari 
j or Irai-vari, Tam., dues payable by a tenant to 
his landlord ; Eramato of Assam, land abandoned 
I from cultivation ; Eri, Tam., a reservoir with water 
for irrigation; Eru, Hind., manure, in Latin, 
arare, to plough. 

ARYA, in Ceylon Buddhism, the rahatship, the 
last of the four paths leading to Nirwana. — 
Hardy's Eastern Monachism, p. 433. 

ARYA BHATA, a celeWated Hindu as- 
tronomer, who, according to Captain Warren, 
flourished in the 4423d year of the Cali yug, 
answering to a.d. 1322. He left several mathe- 
matical tracts, some particularly relating to the 
properties of the circle. Another account says 
ne was bom about a.d. 476, at Kusumapura, near 
the modem Patna. His chief work is the Arab- 
batiya Sutra, which includes two other works, the 
Dasagiti Sutra and the Aryashta Sutra. Ho is 
the earliest known writer on algebra, and if not 
the inventor, is the improver of that analysis. Ho 
composed his first astronomical work at the early 
4 
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age of twenty - three ; his largo work, the Arya 
Siclclhanta, was written when older. It is a 
system of astronomy. The Dasagiti Sutra and the 
Aryashta Sutra have been edited by Kem. Ho is 
possibly the Arjabahar of the Arabs, and Andu- 
bariuB (Ardu barius) of the Chronicon Paschale. 
A later astronomer of the same name is called 
Laghu Arya-bhata. — Dowson; Captain Edward 
Warr€n\9 Kaln Sanhita ; Garrett; Elph. p. 130. 

ARYAHICHITA, a learned and pious Dravida 
Brahman, who lived at Agrahara in the 16th 
century, of Siilivahana. He died at Chillum- 
bnim, at the ago of ninety. He is accredited as 
the author of 84 books in theology, rhetoric, and 
philosophy — Garrett. 

ARYAN, a term restricted by some writers to a 
family of languages, which includes all the idioms 
of the ancient Medes and Persians, who named 
themselves Arii, and their country Eeriene or Iran, 
and likewise the Sanskrit, with all the Prakrits and 
the Pali. Thus they have been arranged into two 
branches, the Iranic and the Indie. In the Iranic 
branch, there is tho Avosta or old Bactrian, with its 
descendants the Pohlavi, Huzvarash, Pazand or 
Parsi. Of the Indie branch, there is tlie Sanskrit 
in its two forms, tho Vedic and the Literary, and 
the Prakrit dialects — (1) tho Pillar Inscriptions; 
(2) the Dramatic ; 13) the Gathas of Nepal ; 
(4) Aprabansi ; (6) Sarasvati ; (6) Sauraseni ; 
(7) Maharastri ; (8) Pysachi ; (9) Magadhi, or m 
otner terms, Pali, which again appeal’s to have 
variations in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Cam- 
bodia. The Aryan or Bactrian character is that 
used in the inscriptions at Jalalabad, Manikhyala, 
and at Kapurdigiri, on topes or tumuli, said to be 
numerous for about 300 miles around. Later in- 
quirers have agreed upon the contrastcjd terms, 
Aryan-Pali, t.c. Bactrian, and Indo-Pali, t.c. the 
Asoka Lat and rock inscriptioDS, or the home- 
created writing of the Indian continent before 
Semites or Sanskrit Brahmans approached its soil. 

ARYAN, the name given by ethnologists to a 
family of the human race, also designated Indo- 
European, Indo-Germanic, Sanskritoid, Japhetic, 
and Caucasian. There was a time, says Professor 
Max Muller, when the ancestors of the Celts, the 
Germans, the Slavonians, the Greeks and Italians, 
the Persians and Hindus, were living together in 
the same fences, separate from the ancestors of the 
Semitic and Turanian races. They separated, and 
the Hindu was the last to leave the central home 
of the Aryan family. The researches of Chevalier 
Bunsen, and Professors Wilson, Haug, and Max 
Muller, seem to prove that much of the earlier 
history of two branches of the Aryans is em- 
bodied in tho Yendidad of the ancient Persians and 
present Parsees, and in the Vedas of the Hindus. 
According to Dr. Haug, the opening to tho Ven- 
didad, or Code of the Fire-worshippers of Iran, 
dates from tho most ancient times, and its con- 
tents are the reminiscences of the passage of the 
old Aryans into India on the south, and into 
Persia on the south-west. Mmor Cunningham also, 
in his learned work on the Bhilsa Topes (p. 15), 
uses the term Aryan in allusion to the race of 
Aryya, whose emigrations are recorded in the 
Zendavesta; who, starting from Ericene Yaejo, 
gradually spread to the south into Aryavart'ba or 
Aryadesa, the northern plains of India, and to 
the south-west over Iran or Persia. Tho original 
meaning of their name is said to have been equi- 


valent to upper noble or dignified, and this is 
doubtless the origin of the epithet Ap/o/, which, as 
we learn from Herodotus (vii. 62), the ancient 
Medes assumed. And for this designation, again, 
as a national name, it has t>oen suggested that 
08 tho Aryans were originally and essentially an 
agricultural and therefore a peasant race, in order 
to distinguish them from the nomadic Turanians, 
they may have derived their tribal name from 
their plough ; and words relating to agriculture, 
Ar and its derivatives, are found in several Aryan 
tongues. Airya, in Zend, means venerable, and 
was at the same time the name of the people. In 
the old Sanskrit, in the hymns of the Veda, Arya 
occurs frequently as a national name, and as a 
name of honour, comprising the worshippers of 
the gods of the Brahmans, as opposed to their 
enemies, who are called in the Vwa, Dasyas. It 
is a Sanskrit word, and in the later Sanskrit it 
means ‘ noble of a good family.* It was, however, 
originally a national name ; and we see traces of 
it ns late as the I^aw-book of the Manavas, where 
India is still called Aryavart’ha, the abode of the 
Aryas. To the present day, the districts on tho 
plains of tho Ganges in which they are chiefly 
residing continue to be called after them ; 

Aryavartahii punia bhumi hi, 

Mad*hiam Vlndhya Himava yo ho, 
i.e. the Aryan country, the sacred land, lies 
between tho Vindhys and the Himalaya. Tho 
investigations of the learned place the primeval 
seats of the Aryans on tho slopes of tne Belur 
Tagh, in the highland of Pamir, between tho 
40th and 87th degrees of N. latitude, and 86® 
and 90® of longitude, about the sources of tho 
Oxus and Jaxartes. On this western slope of 
the Belur Tagh and the Mustagh (the Tian-Shan 
or Celestial Mountains of the ChineseL the Haro- 
berezaiti (Albordsh) is to be looked lor, which is 
invoked in the Zendavesta as the principal moun- 
tain and the primeval source of the waters. Tho 
reason why tliey left their earliest homes, and tho 
account of their subsequent migrations, are re- 
corded in the opening of the sacred code of tho 
Yendidad, which, Chevalier Bunsen remarks, ns 
certainly contains an historical tradition of tho 
Aryans, as does the 14th chapter of Genesis an 
historical account of the olaest recorded war 
between Mesopotamia and Canaan. The Forgard 
is divided into two great parts, one comprising 
the immigration from the eastern and north- 
eastern primeval countries to Bactria, in conse- 
quence of a natural catastrophe and climatic 
changes; the other, the subsequent extension of 
the Aryan dominions through eastern Central 
Asia, which terminated in the Panjab. A vast 
climatic change hod taken place in the northern 
countries, which is attributed in the Bible to jbhe 
action of water. In the Fargard, the sudden 
freezing up of rivers is the cause assigned. Both 
may have resulted from the same cause, the up- 
heaving of the land by volcanic action, elevating 
portions and d^resaing into basins, such as the 
Caspian Sea. Tne following passane contains a 
genuine description of the altered mimate of tho 

f rimeval land of the Aryans, Iran proper. * There 
ngromaniyuB (Ahriman) the deadly, created 
mighty serpent, and snow, the work of Deva ; ten 
months of winter are there, two of summer.* And 
ten months of winter is now the climate of Western 
Tibet, Pamir, Belur, the Altai country, and the 
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district cast of the Kuen Lun, tlie paradise of the 
Chinese. The fathers of Uie Aryans, therefore, 
left the country at the sources of the Oxus and 
JaxarU's in couRcquenee of a convulsion of nature, 
by which a ^^roat alteration in the climate was 
caused ; and in their course from the primeval 
country to the Sutlej, they formed, by the 
conquest of fourteen countries, as many kinj^- 
doms in Central Asia and in tlic co mi try of the 
In<luB and its confluents. In the interveninfij 
re^'ion, tliey jiassod amongst the Turanians 
(Scythians and Turkomans), and there is evidence 
that the inhabitants whom they afterwards found 
in India were likewise Turanians. Professor Max 
Muller gives, a.s follows, their successive settle- 
ments : — 

Sogdiana, in Samarcand, formed the first settle- 
ment of the Aryans; Soghd<'i, afterwards spelhsl 
Sugdia and commonly Sugdiana, is prc-emineritly 
the country, as being the home of the firo- 
wor3lii])j)crs. It is in tlu* klHth degree of latitmlo, 
where Maia Kanda (Samarcand) is situated, a 
paradisiacal land, fertilized by the river Sogd, so 
tfiatSogd and l\'iradise are used synonymously by 
the lat( r writers. Tlie Vendidad (ii. ver.se b) says 
it was created a.s the second beet of the regions 
an<l countries. 

'Pho second settlement was in Mouru (Merv, 
Margiana). This is Margiana (from the river 
Margus), now Marghab (Margus- water), Margush 
in the cuneiform inscriptions, a fruitful province 
of Khorasan surroiUKied by dcseria. In the 
Record (iii. verse 0) it is described as ‘ the third 
beat land, the mighty ami pious (Mouru, Marw) 
.... Ahriman created there wars and maraud- 
ing expeditions.’ 

The third settlement was in Bokhdi. It (iv. 
verse 7) was the fortunate Bokhdi, with tlie lofty 
banner. Hero Aliriman created liuzzing insects 
and poisonous plants. Bokhdi is certainly Bactria 
(though Burnouf had doubts about it), the land of 
the Bactrians. Tlie ‘tall jilurncs’ indicate the im- 
perial banner (mentioned also by Firdousi), and 
i*efcr, consequently, U) the time wlicn Bactria was 
the scat of empire. Dp to this time nothing is 
said about Media, though she conquered Babylon 
B.c. 12:M. 

Their fourth settlement was in Nisaya (Northern 
Parthia). It (v. verse 8) says ‘ the fifth be.st land 
is Nisaya ; tliere Ahriman created unbelief.’ This 
is the Nisaia of Ptolemy, famous for its breed 
of horses, commonly called Nisa, the renowned 
district of Northern Parthia, bordering on Hyr- 
cania and Margiana. The city of Nisa3 is 
situated on the upper Oxus. The term ‘ unbelief’ 
in the Record signifies the apostasy from pure fire- 
worship. Here, therefore, the fir.st schism takes 
place. 

The fifth settlement in Haroyu (Aria). Ilaroyu 
is Herat, of which frequent mention is made 
subsequently, and the Ilariva of the cuneiform 
inscriptions. Its name comes from the river now 
called Hcri, abounding in water. The Greek district 
Aria comprises the larger portion of IScgcstan, and 
forms part of Southern Khorasan. In the Record 
(vi. verse 9) it is mentioned that the fifth best 
land was Haroyu, the pourer out of water; here 
Ahriman created hail and poverty. 

The sixtlv settlement in Vekereta (Segestan). 
This country is the lioine of Uustuin. Dushak is 
the capital of Segestau. To the soutli-east of it 
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is the land of the Parikani, known to the ancients 
as a part of the Saken country (Sakastene). The 
greater part of it is now a desert, but it was 
once cultivated. Here, again, in the words of the 
Record, there mny be allusion to a schism, which 
in that case would be the second historical one. 
The Record runs (vii. verse 10), ‘ Vekereta, in 
which Duzhaka is situate ; there Ahriman created 
the Pairii ka Khnathaiti ’ (Herod, iii. 94, comp. 
Ritter, viii. 59), worship of the Peris (fairies). 

The seventh settlement in Urva (Kabul). The 
Record (in viii. verse 11) alludes to Urva, proved 
by Haug to be Kabal, the identity of which was 
previously unknown. 

The eighth settlement in Khncnta (Kandahar), 
(ix. verso 12). ‘ Khnentii, where Vehrkaiia is 

situated.’ According to Haug, by this country 
Kandahar is to be understood. Vehrkana cannot 
1)0 liyrcjinia, as is generally supposed, but is the 
city now called Urghandab, situated in Kandahar. 
The curse of Ahriman was paederastism, a vice 
known historically to be un-Aryan and Turanian. 

The ninth settlement in Haraiiuaita (Araeliosia), 
(x. verse Kl). Ilaraquaita, denominated the for- 
tunate ; the Harauwatis of the cAineiform iuscrij)- 
ti4)ns ; the Arachosia of the classics. The work 
of Ahriman here was the burying of the dead, — 
another apostasy, therefore, from the true faith. 

The Umth settlement in Hetumat (district of Ilel- 
mand), (xi. verse 14). ‘ Hetumat, the wealthy, the 
splendid,’ ia the valley of the present Hcimand, 
tiio Ktymandor of the classics. The mischief 
inllicted here by Ahriman was the sin of sorcery. 

The eleventh settlement in Ragha (Northern 
Media), (xii. verse 1 0). ‘ liagha with the three races 
is vloubtleas ilic Khaga? of Strabo and Ptolemy, 
the greatest city in Media,’ south of Tidieran. 
This north-ciistern portion of Media includes tho 
passes of the Caspian. The possession of these 
})a88Cfl was a protection to the other Aryans, and 
at the same time the key to the whole of Media, 
and therefore Persia. The district is called also 
Choana (Qwan). Ahriman established hero un- 
belief in the B])iritual supremacy of Zarathnstra, — ■ 
another schism, at all events another portion of 
ancient Aryan history. 

4’he twelfth settlement in Kakhra (Khorasan), 
(xiii. verse 17). Kakhra is held by Sj>iegel ami 
Lassen to be the district of Kihrom mentioned in 
Firdousi. Haug identifies it with the cities of 
Karkh in Khorasan. The evil done by Ahriman 
here was the burning of the dead. This was 
therefore an illegal practice, like the sin of the 
Arachosians, who were so profane os to bury their 
dead. All this implies the organization of an 
hierarchical power in Sogd and Bactria, although 
not a sacerdotal caste. 

The thirteenth settlement in Varena (Ghilan), 
(xiv, verse 18). ' Varena with the four corners.’ 

Ilaug has shown it to be Ghilan. The curse of 
Ahriman was irregular menstruation. 

The fourteenth settlement was in llaptu Hindu 
(Pan jab), (vi. verse 19). The I^and of the S(‘vcn 
Hindu, that is, the country between the Indus 
and Sutlej. In the Vedas the Pan jab is also called 
the land of the Seven Rivers. Tho traditional 
Greek names also are seven. The Indus and tho 
Sutlej are each formed by the junction of two 
arms, which in their cfirlier course were inde- 
pendent. According to this view, it stands 
thus 
G 
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1. Kophon (Kubha), . . . > r t i 

2. Indu», U,.,K,r, . . . . / 

3. Hydtwpes (JiidaHpca), , . II. Hydo-spos. 

4. AkoRincs (Asiknib . . . III. AkoainoR. 

Hydraotca. 

6. Hyphasia ( Vipasa), . . . 

7. Sarar ^es (Upper Satadru, > V. Hyphaaia. 

Sutlej, Ohara), . . . ) 

The Vedaa fthow that the Aryans passed the Sutlej 
at a very late period, and settled in what is now 
British India. In India, the term Arya na a national 
name fell into oblivion in later times, and was pre- 
served only in the term Aryavart’ha, the abode of 
the Aryans. It was more faithfully preserved by 
the Zoroastrian Aryans who mignited to the N.W., 
and whoso religion has been preserved in the 
Zendavesbi, though in fragnients only. In the 
first chapter of the Vendidad, where Ahuraniazda 
explains to Zarathustra the order in which he 
created the earth, sixteen countries are mentioned. 
A line drawn from India along the Paropamisus 
and Caucasus Indicus in the east, followin,^ in the 
north the direction Ixitwcon thcOxus and Jaxartes, 
then running along the Caspian Sea, so as to 
include Hyrcania and liagha, then turning south- 
east on the borders of Nisaca, Aria (t\c. Haria), 
and the countries washed by the Etymandrus an(i 
Arachotus, would indicate the general horizon of 
the Zoroastrian world. It would bo what is call'nl 
in the fourth carde of the yasht of Mithra, ‘the 
whole space of Aria,’ vispem airyosayancm (totum 
Arise situm). Opposed to the Aryan, we find in 
theZiuidavestathe non-Aryan countries (anairyao 
dain-havo) ; and traces of this name arc found in 
the Avotptdxoct^ a people and town on the frontiers 
of Hyrcania. Greek geographers use the name 
of Ariana in a wider sense even than the Zend- 
avesta. All the country between the Indian 
Ocean in the south and the Indus in the cast, the 
Hindu Kush and Paropamisus in the north, the 
Caspian gates, Karamania, and the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf in the west, is included by Strabo 
(xv. 2) iind(‘r the name of Ariana ; and Bactria 
is thus «illed by him ‘ the ornament of the whole 
of Ariana.’ As the Zoroastrian religion spread 
westward, Persia, Elymais, and Media all claimed 
for themselves the Aryan title. Hcllanicus, who 
wrote before Herodotus, knows of Aria as a name 
of Persia. Herodotus (vii. 02) attests that the 
Medians called themselves Arii ; and even for 
Atropatene, the northernmost part of Media, the 
name of Ariania (not Aria) has been preserved 
by Stephanus Byzantinus. Manu, speaking of the 
Palava tribe of Kshatriya, who had neglected to 
reverence Brahmans, styles them Dasya, whether 
they speak the language of the M’hlecba or that 
of the Arya; and the jieople to whom ho there 
alludes seem to have been Mcdcs occupying the 
valley, of the Indus. The name Elymais had 
been derived from Ailama, a supposed corruption 
of Airyama. The Persians, Medians, Bactrians, 
and Sogdians all spoke, as late as the time of 
Strabo, nearly the same language ; and we may 
well understand, therefore, that they should have 
claimed for themselves one common name, in 
opposition to the hostile tribes of Turan. And 
when, after years of foreign invasion and occu- | 
pation, Persia rose again under the sceptre of the 
Sassanians to be a national kingdom, we find the 
new national kings the worshippers of Masdanes, 
calling themselves, in the inscriptions deciphered 


by Ho Sacy, * kings of the Aryan and un-Aryan 
races,* in Pchlovi Iran va Aniran ; in Greek, 
Apiuvav Kott Avuptuv6i¥. And in the valleys of the 
Caucasus wo meet with an Aryan race speaking 
an Aryan language, the Os of Ossethi, and they 
call themselves Iron. 

The Aryan type generally is characterized in its 
purer forms by height, bulk, and symmetry, with 
an oval face, a prondnent and well-shaped nose, 
devoid of the open nares which characterize the 
Africo-Semitic type, and with the ridge continued 
until it passes on to the forehead ; the lijw and 
cheekbones are not prominent ; the eyes are ex- 
pressive, and moderately large, with eyebrows 
arched and the forehead high. The Vedas furnish 
much information regarding the origin and early 
state of the East Aryan people, wlio are now 
called Hindus. See Hindus. On the northern 
Iwrder, the great range of the Himalaya now 
separates the Aryan Hindu faniily of India from 
the Bhot Buddhist nvccs of Tibet The tendency 
of the migration is southwards ; and on the south 
of the chain arc some aUeged mixed races, such 
as the people of Lahuli and Kanawar on the 
west, and the Gurkhani and Bhotani on the east. 
On tho P.AV. border, the Lower Imiiis si^parates 
many tribes of Turanian and unknown origin in 
Bcluchistan and the ancient Gedrosia. 

Beyond the N.W. frontier, tho old indigenous 
inhabitants of Kashgar, Yarkand, Khoten, Turfan, 
and tho adjacent highlands, are Tajaks, who speak 
Persian, and who arc all agriculturists, as are also 
all the Tajak of Cci»tral Asia and Afghanistan. 
The people of tho Hindu Kush and higher Indus 
are Aryans of a high and handsome type. Their 
languages are allied to those of the Hindus, and 
those hills have no other race, Tl»e Aryans 
seem to bo the aborigines; indeed, Sir George 
Campbell believes those on the hills north of the 
Panjab to be the purest Aryans in the world. They 
are extraordinarily handsome, with marvellously 
acute intellects, are good agriculturists, and skilful 
artists, but are not very hardy or personally cour- 
ageous. 

The Kashmir people and those near them are 
the old Aryan stocKS. The bulk arc now Ma- 
homedans, but they are a Brahman race. Their 
original name is Kash, Kaush, or Kasha ; and wo 
meet it in Kashgar and Hindu Kush, and hence 
also Caucasus and Caucasian. The Kasha seem 
to have at one time extended towards tho Indus. 

It is the commonly received opinion, that south 
of tho Himalaya the Aryans were first in the 
Panjab and Kashmir, and afterwards in Sind, 
Guzerat. and Dchli, and that the scat of Vedic 
power, faith, and learning was between tho Jumna 
and the Indus. It is also admitted that the 
Vedic Aryans dwelt chiefly on the banks of the 
Indus and its confluence, as high up os Kashmir, 
and as low down os Cutch and northern Gujerat. 
There is nothing in histoiy to show, nor is there in 
the physical appearance of the races to the east of 
the Ganges and of the Bay of Bengal anything to 
warrant the belief, that these Aryan immigrants 
ever advanced in masses beyond their present 
locality in the northern parts of India, north of the 
Vindhya range. It is generally recognised that 
most of tho Brahmans and Kshatriya, some of the 
Vaisya Hindus, and all the Kayasth tribe, are 
Aryans; but that many of the Gopa or Ahir, of 
the Sad-Gopa or Goala, the Gareri shepherds, and 
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the agricultural Kurmi and Loiiha, present forms 
only approaching the Aryan type. Mr. (Sir 
George) Campbell (p. 125), however, says that in 
Hindustan the Aryan clement has quite prevailed 
in feature over the aboriginal type, and the popu- 
lation are almost as Aryan as European, but dark 
in skin, and usually smaller. Ho says (J.hJ.S.) 
that in the lower doab of Hindustan the Aryan are 
extremely numerous. 

In the Cawnpur district the majority of the 
cultivating ryots are Hrahmans ; and they largely 
entered the British armies. North of the Goga 
they are again numerous, and in Kasi or Benares 
are still more so. South of Benares the Brahman 
is called Barnun or Bhaban, and Sir George 
Campbell supposo.s an intermixture with the ab- 
origines. In the swampy river-protected country 
of Bengal, Brahmans are quite the influential 
race, holding ofliccs and lands ; good-looking, 
intellectual, but darker than the northern or 
western Brahmans. 

There are many Vaisya Hindus in the Peninsula 
of India, whoso almost diminutive form precludes 
the idea that they can be of the Aryan stock, 
although in the later Sanskrit writings Arya is 
applied to a Vaisya or member of the third cjwte. 
But, on the other hand, in the nortliern parts of 
Teliiigaua are many of the Sudra Hindus with 
forms of the Aryan type. But Professor Max 
Muller tells us (Lectures, p. 225) that in the later 
literature of the Vetlicage, the name of Arya is dis- 
tinctly appropriated to the three “first castes, — the 
Brahman, Kshatriya, and \'ai8ya, as opposed to the 
fourth, or the Sudraa. In the Satapatha Brah- 
mana it is laid down distinctly : ‘ Aryas are only 
the Bnihmans, the Kshatriyjis, andVaisyas; for 
they arc admitted to the sixcrifices. They shall 
not speak with everybody, but only with the 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya. If they 
should fall into a conversiition with a Sudra, let 
them say to another man, “ Tell this Sudra so.” ’ 

British India, amongst its Aryan tribes, is 
now largely Brahmanical in its religion. Cheva- 
lier Bunsen is of opinion (iii. p. 501) that about 
B.c. 3100 or 3000 the Aryan power on the Indus 
appears to have been broken, in consequence of 
some war with one of the surrounding kingdoms ; 
and from the latter date, India east of the Sutlej, 
up to the extent of the Aryan conquests, adopted 
Brahmanism. From that time, the religious views, 
forms, and habits of Bactria were for ever aban- 
doned by these Aryan immigrants, and between 
B.c. 3000 to B.c. 1900 they extended their Brah- 
manical religion from the Sarasvati to the Doab. 
At a later date, the Brahmans became a learned 
body ; and the higher civilisation of the Brahman- 
ical Hindus is now indicated by the circumstance I 
that in the Hindi, Bengali, Guiercati, Mahrati 
tongues, and to some extent in Telugu, Canarese, 
and Tulu, all words relating to science, literature, 
and mental refinement, all that relate to an ad- 
vanced civilisation, and all words pertaining to 
religion, the soul, and the invisible world, are in 
the language of the Brahmans ; whilst all words 
that relate to the ordinary arts of life, the fime of 
nature, the wants, feelings, and duties of a rude 
and almost a savage people, are non-Aryan. 

At present, in India, the bulk of the Aryans 
hold to two great religions — Brahmanism and 
Zoroastrianism ; and many followers of the Jain 
and Sikh beliefs arc also of this race. In Persia, 


Kashmir, and Afghanistan, most have become 
Mahomedans. In British India, out of its popula- 
tion in 1871 of nearly 200,000,000, the percentage 
of Hindus was 73*01 ; of Mahomedans, 21*41 ; 
of Buddhists and Jains, 1*48; Sikhs, *62; and 
Christians, *47. Rajputana is still partly Hindu, 
and in part occupied by non- Aryan races ; but in 
British India there are tribes of Rajput descent 
who profess the Mahomedan faith. — Wheeler^s 
Hist, of India ; Bunsen's Egypt ^ iii. pp. 462, 467, 
499-601, and iv. pp. 40, 487, 561 ; Prof. Max 
Muller's LfA'turcs, pp. 69, 108, 201, 226, 229; Cal- 
cutta Review^ 1859; Edinburgh Review. Sir 
George Campbell in Journ. Ethn. Soc. ; Col. 
Daltons Ethn. of Bengal; Statistical Tables^ 
1882. 


ARYA SIDDHANTA, a treatise on astronomy, 
composed by Arya Bhatta, of which there is a 
spurious copy. There is some variation in the 
copies of this work preserved in Bengal and in the 
Karnatic, the former making the solar year 365d. 
31p. 17c. 6", the latter 3G5d. 15g. 81v. Ip.; and 
lunar synodical month, the former 29d. 31. 50 v. 
6p. 7s. 84, etc., and the latter 29d. 31g. 50 v. 5p. 
403. 21, etc . — Captain Edward Wnrrods Kala 
Sanhita. See Arya Bhatta ; Surya Siddhauta. 

ARZ. Akab. a representation, a petition ; aruz, 
rice ; also the earth. 

ARZAL. Hind. l-tow, any inferior object; 

also applied to humble people ; low caste culti- 
vators on lands in northern India. 

ARZAN. rKKS. ranicum Italicurn ; millet. 

ARZ AT. Arab. Cedar. 

ARZAT. Panj. Bocrliaiivia diffusa. 

AltZ-BEGI. Peus. An aide-de-camp. Arzi, 
a petition. 

ARZRUM, or Erzerum, a pashalik in Asiatic 
Turkey, extending from lat. 88” 42' to 41” T N., 
and long. 39” 10' to 44” 30' E. It is a mountain- 
ous plateau, and treeless. The town is in lat. 
39” 55' 20” N. Its poj)ulatioii consists of Kurd, 
Persians, Armeinans, Georgians, and Turks, and 
estimated from 25,000 to 50,000 souls. It was 
taken by the Russians in 1828. — MacGregor. 

AS. Hind. Myrtus communi.s. 

ASA. Hind. A club carried by a Musalman 
devotee. 

ASA. Hind. Hope. The Hindu goddess of 
hope. Asa, pi. Asen, Sansk., according to Bunsen, 
means ‘ existent,’ ‘ living ones,’ in opposition to 
Wana, divinities of the air. 

ASA AHIR, a noted leader of the Ahir tribe, 
who in ancient times gave his name to Asirghar. 

ASAF. Arab. Capparis spinosa. 

ASAFCETIDA. 


Hiltith, 
Shueng-gah, . 
O’woi, lling-ku, 
Duivels dreck, 
Assefetido, . 
Toufcls-drcch, 
Hing, 


Arab. 
Burm. 
Chin. 
. Dut. 
. Fr. 
. Ger, 
Hind. 


Angu, .... Malay. 
Hingu, Ingu, . . ,, 

Ha-sih-ni, . . Mongol. 

Anguzeh, . . . Perm. 

Hinga, Hingu, . Sansk. 
Perangaynm, . . . Tam. 

Inguva, ..... Tel. 


This gum resin is the product of the Ferula 
asafoetida, a synonym of the Narthex asafoetida, 
and has perhaps also the produce of other um- 
belliferous plants mixed with it. The plant is 
an annual, and attains a height of 8 or 10 feet. 
It grows wild in the sandy and gravelly plains of 
the western parts of Afghanistan, but chiefly in 
the Anardava and Hclmand districts ; also in the 
neighbourhood of Herat, on the Hindu Kush at 
an elevation of 8000 feet ; it is found growing in 
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the Dandan-Slml^oh pnss, anrl in Pariji, in the 
vjillfy }iijL,^h 11 ]) on the Suth'i river, and in the 
inomitainH of Daristan and Beluohtstan. Moor- 
croft tells us that the chi(!f article of the commerce 
of Hykan heyond Bainian was asaffetida, of which 
alanit 200 maunds are ]^^athcrcd annually from 
platjts that grow wild upon the mountains. Sir 
A. Burnes helieved this plant to ho the Silphium 
of Alexander’s historians. Four or five weeks 
after the new h'aves have sprouticd from the 
pert'nnial root, which occurs in A))ril, May, and 
June, many of the Kakarr tribe spread the!nRclv(‘R 
over the country from Kandahar to Herat. The 
leaves are ronmved, and a trench 0 inches wide 
and (hfcp duf; round the root; thro(^ or four incisions 
arc tlu’n made in th(‘ top of the root, and repeat/cd 
every third or fourth day, and while the white 
mdky juice is oxudin]', which is for a w'eek or so, 
the root is covered over with dried leaves. Ac- 
cording to the size of the root, from a few ounces 
to two poumls are obtained from each root. The 
juice turns yidlow and hardens, in which state it 
IS j)ut into hair hags arnl exported, and it is met 
with in comineree in shapeless masses of a waxy 
consistence, with small transparent brittle and 
white t(;ars. The fracture i.s vitreous, at first 
whiU\ and j)nssiiig to red by conbict with the air, 
—a j)ro])(Tty which distinguislu's it from all other 
gum resins. Its leaves are used ns greens in 
western Afghanistan ; and the people eat its wnite 
inner stem, which attains bj feet of height. Asa- 
fodida is often an ingredient in the curries of tlic 
Hindu rac(^s of India. It is n j)Owerful carminative 
and stimulant tt)nic. It produces a sensation of 
h(‘nt, and incre.'i.sed fl( cretion in the alimentary 
ciuial, with eructation; and the urinary and genital 
organs seem to be sometimes materially excited. 
— ( f'Shditt/Iincssii, p. ; J )r. Afa.'^oii ; Pt)ole\'i Sta- 
tist i>'s; I/of/fi's W tj. Kinrf. p. ,‘hS7 ; Mr. I'anlkni r; 
Moorrroft, ii. p. dl)r> ; ( 'al. ('at. JCxhih.., 1862; 
Ainslir's Mat. M<<l.\^. 267; Pnlliugers 7Vrrrc/,v, p. 
1 09; Mar Gregor's A Jghanistan^ p. o9. See Ferula; 
also Niirthex. 

ASAIi. Ttrinc. Honey. 

ASAL. Alt., Frits., Hind. Principal, original. 
Asiili Tus, in Kashmir, the under llecco of the 
Himalayan Ibex, Capra Sibirira. It is woven iu to 
the fine cloth called Tusi. No wool is so rich, so 
soft, or 80 full. Asal-us-Sus, the root of Gly- 
cirrh i/a glabra. See Tusi ; Ibex. 

ASALOt). Hind. A Binall plant cultivated 
about Ajmir; the seeds are heating, and promote 
the secretions; they arc also taken in milk to 
strengthen the body ; much used in masalih for 
caiin;ls. To the taste tiiey arc bitter, and con- 
sidered to be beating. —/rrmc, Gen. Med. Top, 

A SAM. M.vlay. Tamarind fruit. 

ASAMI. Hind. A tenant, a lured servant, a 
cavalry trooper ; in the N.W. Provinces, a culti- 
vator ; these, in Oudh, are of two kinds, one with 
the right to till or provide for tillage, and called 
ch’hapar-band, qadimi, khud-kasht, inaurusi, and 
haqdar ; the other, tenants at will, called Kach’ha 
asami, or pahi kasht. 

AS AN. Sansk. Tcrminalia alata, and T. to- 
mentosa; Mahu., Briedelia spinosa. 

ASAN. One of the solar months. See Fasli. 

ASAN. Hind. A small pile carjx't to kneel 
on at prayer- time ; also a form of the Fail ha 
prayer. Asana, Sansk., a seat, from As, to sit; 
the third stage of Yoga. 


ASANA PEL A MARAM. Tam. Angely wood 
tree; Artocarpus hirsuta. 

ASANYASATTA, in Singhalese Buddhism, an 
unconscious state of being. — IJardg's Monarhisin, 

ASA-PUIiNA, the Hindu deity ll()])o. 

ASAU. AkAn. Relics. Asar-i-nmbarak, or 
Asar-i-sharif, blessed or noble relics; amongnt 
Mahomedans, relics of their prophet, such ns the 
hair of his beard, etc. 

ASAR or Athar. Araii. The Aibn-ul- Athar, the 
knowledge how to trace footsteps in tlio desert of 
Arabia ; it is the Paggi of the Katnusi. 

ASARH, the third Hindu solar month. It is 
the first month of the rainy season, and conse- 
quently of cultivation. 

ASARI POOLI MARAM. Tam. Stilagodiandra. 

ASARUM EUROP.EUM. L. Asarabacca. 
Asarun, .... An All. iflTuckir, Tuggur, . Hind. 

Fo.'il foot, . . , En«, Upana, .... Sansk. 

Cabaret, A.ssarct, . . Fu. Mutricunjayvi, . Tam. 

Ha.s('lkraut, . . Gkk. | Cliep[)U tataku, . Tkl. 

The leaves and roots of this European i>lant are 
mot with in all the bazars of India; 40 to 60 
grains of the fresh j)hint infused in eight ounces 
of water act as an emetic, in large dozes as 
cathartic; the powder of the leaves caiistis violent 
sneezing. Until the introduction of ipecacuanha 
into Eun-pe, the Asarum was used for most of tho 
pur])()ses for which the South American drug is 
now cn)])loyed, and other virtues are attributed to 
it. Tile dried i)lant is sold in the Indian bazars 
under the nr mo of Asarun. Roylc states, how- 
ever, that a hill plant, called Tuggur, is generally 
BuV)8tituted for it, and the Asarun of the bazars 
of India is not unu.sually the roots of the Valeriana 
Hardwickii, Wall. — O'Sh. p. 669; Hogg., Wg. 
King.; llinlirood's J/ornhay l*roducts; Jioyfc. 

A8AHIJH, a village in the Giijranwala district 
of the Panjal), contaming ruins of great iinti(]uity, 
with two mounds from an ancient stupa idontihod 
by General Cunningham as Tsc Kia or Ta-Ki of 
Hiwen Thsang, tho c^apital of an extensive king- 
dom. Numbeifl of Indo-Scythic coins are annu- 
ally washed out of tho soil after heavy rains. 

ASA-THOR. Skand. The Lord Thor. See Es. 

A8AUCH. Hind. Ceremonial uncleannes-s. 

ASAYB-WALA. Hind. An insane person, 
a demoniac. 

AS-BARG, also Aswarg. Hind. Delphinium 
saniculsefolium ; Datisca cannabina ; a yellow 
dye. 

ASBESTOS, amianthus, tremolite. 

Puh hwui muh, . Chin. I Sang-i-Pamba,PERS.,PANJ. 
Yang-k’i-Bhih, . . »» 1 »> resh.Atlar, ,, ,, 

(Common a.sbo8tOR is found in several parts of 
India, largely in Salem and Mysore, and indur- 
ated asbestos abundantly. It is found in a bed 
at Putsa Marculpilly, near Rayalchcmi, in tho 
Ceded Districts. The tremolite variety is brought 
from Tsi-nan-fii, in the northern part of Shan- 
tung, where there is a hill called Yang-k’i-shan. 
It is supposi'd by the Chinese to stimulate the 
uterine system. The silky amianthns is found in 
Shan-si, Sech-u’en, and Shan-tung, and is used 
to make lamp wicks, fire-stones, fire-bricks, and 
crucibles. It occurs iu flat beds or veins above- 
the Khost valley. It is said to be twisted inb* 
rope by the bill people of those parts. It is also 
found at Jalalabad. Its most curious property is 
indestnictibilit^ at a red heat. On this accouut it 
is utilised in Europe in gas stoves. The long and 
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silky fibroR of nmiaotlniH have been oinployeil in 
tho manufacture of a rire-i>roof clotli. For onli- 
nary paper from tlna mineral, the ]»resent market 
prices arc too hi^^b. The ancient F/jryptians 
wrought it into a soft and flexible material to be 
used as shrouds to burn tlu‘ir dead in. I’hero are 
several varieties of tins ri))ron.s stone. — Po/rrll's 
Handhooh ; I'lnm. Prod. ]\tnjnh^ p. 4h ; Smith. 

ASCFSINKS, one of tlu' rivem of the I^•lnjab 
08 known to the Greeks, now called the (Jhenab. 

ASCKTICS, amon^'Kt Jbuldlnsts, ChriKtians, 
Hindus, and Jair.a, have ever been numerous, 
though under a variety of rules. Siddartha, a 
prince, a married man with wife and child, forsook 
all to follow tho life which led to Ida attainment 
of a Hu<ldha ; and with Hindus and Buddhists of 
tho present day such desertions of home and 
wife and child are continually recurring. All 
Buddhist monks of Jiurma, and many Hindu de« 
votces, to obtain their daily food, jicrambu late the 
streets, walking rapidly, soliciting from no one. 
Three centuries after the calling of the apostles, 
8t. Anthony led the first Christian monks to tho 
wilds of the Thebaid ; and the next migration 
waa taken by Bacomius to the island of 'rabenne. 
St. Anthony is supposed to have lived to the 
patriarchal age of lOh ; and Ix fore he died, in Oxy- 
michus alone, within a very few years from the 
foundation of the monastic community there, an 
assembly was held atwhich as manyas 10,000 female 
and 20,000 male ascetics were gathered together. 
Kunapius ascribes to the monks the overthrow of 
the ancient gods, and the revolution of religion in 
Home and Constantinople. After once this great 
change wjus accomiilished, the monasteries became 
training 8cIk>o1s for the great sUitesmcn of the 
empire; and the high places iu tho state were 
attained with most facility by those who had 
Bcrvcil most eagerly in tho largest and most 
ambitious orders. 

Amongst the Christian sects, the nnachorcts or 
anchoriUs avoided the intercourse even of those 
who had renounced the world like themselves. I*cr- 
letual flilenco was added to other miseries which 
lad already been self-imposed; and even independ- 
ently of tho famous Simon, who isolated himself 
on a pillar, there were soon thousands of zealots 
who lived for years without opening their lips in 
speech. Up to the 19th e mtury there continue 
ascetic sects of Christians living in lone places, ns 
those of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai ; and tho 
priests of tho Komish persuasion abstain from 
marrying. Amongst Hindu devotees are several 
ascetic sects, but the more common are the 
various sects of the Gosaiu, Jogi, and Viragi or 
Sanyosi, who live in monasteries ; and the l^an- 
darams, who live iu the tem])les os tho pujari or 
worshipping oflTicials, also are celibates. Since 
2000 yoiirs, the Buddhists have both monks and 
nuns ; Dr. Campbell gave a list of twelve monas- 
teries at Lhassa, inhabited by 18,000 Lama priests ; 
and in l.^dakh there were 1 2,(X)0 llamas in a popu- 
lation of 108,000 souls. Amongst the Buddhists, 
all tho young men and all the I’lioungye priests 
live in monasteries. Amongst the Jains, all tho 
teachers are ascetics. Amongst tho Mahornedans, 
some arc anchorets, trusting to chance gifts of 
food ; all tho fakirs are mendicants, but tho Kalen- 
dar darvesh or dervis alone practise celibacy. One 
sect in tlie Dekhan voluntarily become eunuchs, 
and dress like women, visiting the houses of 
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Mubonicdans on tho birth of a son or daughter, 
and <*xacting a money dole. 

Some of the Hindu ascidics used to carry thi*ir 
aiistrrities to tho extremes of bodily torture, 
sitting for years over a hot fire, or with eyes open 
looking at the sun, exposed to summer hcata and 
wiiib'r colds ; naked, and maiming their persons 
by siispcmling heavy weights ; holding their hands 
closed until the nails wouhl grow through ; hold- 
ing th(‘ir arms upright till the joints became fixed, 
or lying on beils with iron spikes, or with iron 
collars so placed on their neck os to prevent rejwso, 
or making vows that they will not take foo<l till 
they have accomplished some act of devotion or 
charity. Under Britisli sway, all such classes 
are fast disappearing; few Lurojicaiis, and few 
natives even, have seen the more pretentious of 
them. Yet in IHGfi, in the FJcphant cave of Fllora, 
a Hindu X'iragi waa sitting naked, suuyired with 
ash(?8 (vilmdhi), who had then so sat for five 
years. He was in robust health, with a sleek 
skin ; yet tho people believed that bo alx^tained 
from food. Sulimnu, the Arab traveller, writing 
A. I). 851, mentions that some Hindu ascetics go 
about naked, wander in forests and mountains, 
liv(' solely on herbs and fruits, stand naked with 
the face turned to the sun, with only a panther’s 
skin as a covering ; he mentions having seen a 
man standing so, and on niturning sixteen years 
aft('rwards, found him still iu the same posture. 
(^)l. Tod had seen one of these objects, sclf-con- 
ih'inncd never to lie <lown during forty yeais, and 
there remained but throe to complcti^ the term. 
He had travelled much, was intelligent and learned, 
but, far from having contractiui tho moro.seness of 
tho recluse, there was a benignity of mien and a 
suavity and simplicity of manner in him (piito 
enchanting. He talked of bis penance with no 
vainglory, and of its approaching term without 
any semsation. 'Plu* resting position of this Druid 
(vana-purust) was by means of a rope suspended 
from the bough of a tree, in tho manner of a 
swing, having a cross bar on which ho reebued. 
The first years of this pmmnce, he said, were 
dreadfully painful, — swollen limbs ufTected him 
to that degree that ho expected death ; but this 
impression had long since worn off. ‘ Even in 
this there is much vanity;’ and it would be a 
nice point to determine whether tho homage of 
man or the approbation of the divinity most sus- 
tains the energies under such appalling discipline. 
p]ven yet, amongst the Hindu community, tho 
behests of such ascetics are secondary only to 
those of the divinity, wliose organs they are 
deemed. Like tho Druids of the Celts, tho vaiia- 
purust jogi, from tho glades of the foiust (vaua), 
or recess in tho rocks (gopha), issue their oracles 
to those whom chance or design may conduct to 
their solitary dwellings. It is not surprisiug that 
the mandate of such beings proves compidsory on 
the superstitious Rajput. We tlo not moan tluxw 
squaliif ascetics who wander about India, atul aro 
objects diHgusting to the eye, but the genuine 
jogi, — he who, us the term imports, luortities the 
ilesh till the wants of humanity are ri'stiieteil 
merely to whatBulfiees to uuito matter with spirit ; 
who lias studiinl and comprehetideil the mystic 
wtirks, and jMired over the sysUMus of phihv»ophy, 
until tho full iiiilueneo of maia (illusion) has 
perhaps uii.seLtled his uiiderstaihliiig, or whom tho 
rules of his sect have coudeiuned to pcuaiicc ami 
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Bolitiule, — a penance so severe, that we remain 
Jistoniahed at the perveraity of rejuson which can 
Hu)>riiit to it; — to these, the Druids of India, the 
prince and the chief Udn resort for instruction. — 
KUiot' s Jllst. of Intlia ; TotTs Uojdsthttn. See 
A;,diora ; Aiithropopha<;i ; linddliisin ; Darvesh ; 
Fakir; llindu; Jogi ; Mjistani ; Sanyasi ; Viragi. 

ASCHARA. Sansk. According to Menu, the 
syllabic O’M. All rites ordained in the Veda, 
oblations to fire, and solemn sacrifices, etc., pass 
away ; but th.at which passeth not away is the 
syllabic O’M, hence called Aschara, siucc it is the 
symbol of God, the Lord of created beings. See 
Gayatri ; Hindu; O’M. 

ASCIDIADvFJ, a family of the mollusca, of the 
class Tuuicata or Tunicaries. The Asci«liadje 
have five genera, viz. Molgula, Cynthia, Pelonaia, 
Chclyosma, and Bol tenia. See Mollusca ; Tunicfita. 

A SC LE PI ACE AC. Several genera and many 
species of this natural order of plants occur 
in south-caHtern Asia, in Arabia, China, Japan. 
There arc upwards of 220 species in India, 
Ceylon, and the Archipelago, fifty in the Hima- 
laya, the Khassya hills, and AK.sarn. The more 
im}K)rtant are tlio l)ogl)ane8, — Pergularia odora- 
iissitna, Tweedia, Cry ptostegia grand i flora, Cynan- 
clium, Alarsdenia tenacissima, Stapolia Huffonia, 
Gyinmnna laetifernm ; 'I’ylojiliora astlnnatica, Seca- 
moiie emetica ; Calotropis gigaiitca ; Hoya ; Sarco- 
l(»l)us ; Holostcmma, Hemidesmns. The r(»ots of 
the whole order appear to be acrid and stimulating, 
and some of them, as Tylophora astlnnatica and 
Sccamonc emetica, are employed as emctica. The 
eow-))lant of Ceylon, or Kiriaghuna plant, is the 
Gymnema laetifernm. Sj^ecies of Cynanchum act 
as purgatives. 'J'he leaves of Solenosteinina argel 
are u.sod in Egyj)t for adulterating senna. Several 
S])ecie8 yield caoutcliouc, whilst others afford 
indigo. Many species of tiie genus itaclepias have 
now been chujsc'd by other authors under other 
g(!nera. 

A. iiciihi, lioxb.^ ami A. achylia, Jtoxh,y syn. of Sarco* 
HtciTuiia hreviHtigina, Wujhl. 

A. anuularia, Itoxh.y and A. convolvulacca, Ihrb., 
Jfi'UnCy syiis. of IfuloRteinnia Khccdii, Spr. 

A. aHthniutica, Itoxb.^ A. pubcacons, WaH.^ and the A. 

voinitoria, Ktun.^ ayn, of Tylophora astlnnatica. 

A. cctiiiiata, liuxb.^ syn. of D;uini.'v extensa, J£. Jfnnvn. 
A. giiiantoa, WUld,^ syn. of CalutiopLs gii'antca, hrown, 
also of < procersi. 

A. inicrt>pliylla, Jioxb,^ syn. of I’cntatropia micro 
phylla, yV. <tnd A. 

A. i>cn<Iula, lloxb.y and A. Jlhocdii, W, and A., syns. 

of Iloya pcndula, yVajhl and Arnott. 

A. montana, Jivxb.^ syn. of Oymnoina tingcns and 
A. tingcns, Roxb. 

A. pBoudoaara, var. latifolia, Roxb.^ syn. of llcnii- 
desmns Indicus, R. Rrown. 

A. tenaoiKsiina, ykW^.jand A. tomentosa, I(crb,y Aladiy 
syiiH. of Marsdenia tenacissima, IK aivd A. 

A. tunicata, Roxb.^ syn. of Cynanchum paucifloruin, 

R. /h'oirn. 

A. tinctoria, Roxb.^ syn. of Pentatropis microphylla, 
W. and /!., and of Marsdenia tinctoria, R. Rrown. 

A. gcniin.itii, Roxb.f syn. of Gy mncimi syl vostro, Spr.^ 
R. JtruK'fi. 

Many of the species possess powerful medi- 
cinal propiTtie.s, and others arc handsome border 
flowers, and worthy of cultivation ; the buds of 
A. stipitacea are eaten by the Arabs. The whole 
j)lani of A. aphylla may be eaten. Calotropis 
gigant(‘a is poismious. The milky sap of A. lacti- 
ft'ia is sni<l to Ini used jia food, while the milky 
juice of A. lanillora and A. procera is acrid and 
irritating, ami Is used with butter and lard as an 


ointment for itch ; while ttTat f)f A. j)rocera is applied 
to hidc.s foj- removing the hair l)efore tanning. 
As flowering j[»lant.s, the genus thrives well in any 
good light soil, requiring room to sjn ead and show 
their blossoms. They are readily grown from seed, 
which are produced in ahundance. A. Curroaa- 
vica, lAnu.^ is the wild or bastard i)>ecaeuanha, 
Indian root or yellow nulkweed, and the kakindi of 
the Hindus. It is a native of tlie West Indies, but 
now found in most parts of tropical America and 
India, and is cultivated in China as a flowering 
plant; it is a pretty little annual, with a small 
tiiiffron and orange coloured flower, and is quite 
common in tlic Tenasscrim Provinces. The root 
is emetic, and is so used by the Negroes of the 
West Indies. The juice is made into a syrup, and 
is used as a vermifuge. — IVi/Z/Vniw’ Middle King- 
(lorn; ICug. Cyc. ; JUuh. ; Voigt; Ridddl; IV, Ic. 

A8KES. Hind. A form of Hindu benediction, 
only bestowed by women and priests. It is per- 
formed by chisping both hands over the person’s 
j head, ami waving over him a piece of silver or 
other valuable, which is bestowed in charity. The 
Tamil people similarly wave a fowl or sheep’s 
head around a sick man. This is a very ancient 
ceremony, and is called Nachravali. Col. Tod 
frequently had a large salver filled with silver 
coin waved over his head, which was handed for 
distribution amongst his attendants. It is most 
appropriate from ladies, from whom also he had 
this performed by their jiroxies, the family priest or 
female altondants. It resembles in form the Maho- 
medan rite called Hulain Lena . — JidjasthaUy i. (il8. 

ASFIDAJ. Auaii. White lead. 

AS-GANDH. Sansk., Dkkii. Physalis Bonini- 
fera and Adhatoda vasica ; roots medicinal. 

ASGllUK, a town in the Punjab, on the Indus, 
where there are gold washings. 

ASH AAR, a son of Joktan. See Jokfiiri. 

ASH AH. Ahaii. Companions of Mahomed. 
The Astuwanat-ul-Ashab, the Column of the 
Companions, whose graves are at the El Hakio. 
Ashab-i-Kuhuf, i.c. Coinj)anion8 of the Cave, the 
Seven Sleepers. — Jiurton's ,pp.30l, 396. 

ASHADAH PUKV'A, Sansk., the 20th, and 
Ashadah Uttara, the 2l8t, lunar mansions, also the 
4th lunar month. Also the 3d solar month, Hindu 
denomination, when the sun is in the sign Midhuna 
II., answering to the Tamil month Audi. 

Ashadi Ekadasi is the eleventli of the light half 
of the month Ashad, and Ls dedicated to Vishnu. 
It falls about the 12th July, and refers to the 
summer solstice, and oii this fciist day commences 
the night of the god Vishnu, during which he 
reposes for four months on the ser])ent Sesha. — 
HVirrf//’.s’ Kald Sdnhita. 

ASH AKA- BASH. See Youkharee-hash. 

ASH Alt. Akau. The tenth or tithe. ByMaho- 
rnedan law, land is liable only to two imposts, viz. 
the Ashr or tithe, a jioor rate duo only on the 
actual produce of the soil ; and the Khiraj or 
tribute, generally imposed on land within reach 
of running water or menus of irrigation. A land 
can be subject both to Ashr and Khiraj at the 
same time. See Khiraj. 

ASH AHA, from Arabic ‘ashr,’ a tenth part, 
meaning the first ten days of the Maharram, 
or the ceremonies observed during that j>art 
of the month. Houses are appropriated, in 
which the Mahomoduns of India set np iilams, 
Tabouts, Shab-nasheen.s, Booraq’s, etc., and some- 
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timc‘8 scrccnR made of mica. These places are ASIIOK. Sansk. Joneaia aaoca, Tam. Ter- 

called the Ashar KImna (ten - day house) ; niinalia lon^nfulia ; T. toiiieiitx^sa. 

Tnzeca Khana (tlic house of mournin^O ; and AJSJIOO-KUCllOU. Blng. Colocasia anti- 

Astana (a threshold or fakir’s residence). In quoruni. 

Upj»cr Hindustan, opulent Mahornedana erect an ASIIIMIUL. Malay. Longan, Nephelium 

Imanibara, and the Shiah Mahornedana generally longan, or Scytalia longan. 
follow a similar pnictice. They are dedicated to ASHR. AuAn. Caloti-opis gigantea ; C. proccra. 

thecommeinorationof thedciithsof Aliand hisaons. ASHUAF. This jmet dates his history of 

The Ashar Khana, or the Ten-Day House, is Sekander or Alexander, entitled Zaffar Nainah, 
called by the Shiah sect the Imanibara, the Imam the Rook of Victories, A.ii. 848 (a.D. 1444). — 
place. It is a building in which the Shiah sect Ousdt i/s Travels^ ii. p. 1101. 
dig a pit and kindle fires in it At night the people ASHRAF. Arail, Hind., Pkrs. Noble. In 
fence across the fire with sticks and swords, and Behar and Hindustan, cultivators, both Hindu 
circle round it, calling out, ‘Oh, Ali I noble Hiusan ! and Mahoinedan, who consider themselves soldiers 
noble Husain ! bridegroom ! alas ! friend ! stay, and gentlemen, and arc averse to manual labour, 
stay! ’etc. They form themselves in circles, and ASHRAKFl, a gold coin of India, no longer 
beat themselves with chains in the most frantic current, value 15 and Ifi rupees, called a gold 
manner. The women repeat a funeral eulogium, mohur. 8ee Silver Coinage, 
and the mulvis read the l^ouzat-ns-Shnhrukia. The ASHHF. A grove; tlie groves in which the 
bier, the baniuTs and insignia, used at the Mabar- ancient Sabivnns worshipped. — J>r Bode. 
lain, are lodged in it. — Jhrklot.^. ASH-SHOl^A. — ? Liinonia penUiphylla? 

ASHARHA. Sansk. This Hindu month is Beno., Cdycosrnis pentaphylla. 
named from the stellar mansion Asharha. ASH-SHUFA AH, Au., the Mahoinedan ‘ right 

ASH ARY or Achary, in Malabar, the carpenter of pre-innption,’ is a survival of the (‘arly stage 
cast(‘, who, in common with the bra.s.s-foiind<‘r, of society known as the village community, 
gold and iron snjiths, continue the pnictico of The early village was simply an association of 
polyandry, but in civil inheritance follow from persons — usually blood-relatives — banded together 
father to son, and not the old Italian practice for mutual assistince. Out of this arose various 
of maternal descent, descensus ab utcro. I'he privileges and duties, and among the former the 
elder brother marries, and the wife is common "right of pre-emption.’ In (Jermany the right is 
to all the brother's. If a junior wi.sh to marry, shown by \'on Maurer, in bis Dorfverfassung, to 
h<^ must live apart and set uj) business ajjart ; but have extendt‘<l not only to house’s and lands, but 
if any of Ins younger brothers reside with him, to the. produce of the soil. In India, village 
his wife is common to them. See Polyandry. property cannot be divhled witbont the consent 
ASIIAZAI, a section of the Ilia7..'ii Yusufz.ai, of all the members of th(‘ family, and, in somo 
who inhabit a jxirtion of the plain of Bui\er, Avest pla<*es, of all the village luTilors, The right of pro- 
of the Danlat/ai. — I. i. 1U8; /V. IP. /'V. einption was exi-rciaed l>y the Hebn'W next of kin, 
ASI IBUTCHKCj AN. Arar, Castor; civet. or ‘ goel ; ’ ami the feeling that prompts the rule 
ASHES. indicated in Hnrckhanlt's remark, that in Arabia 

lIiNO. .Sart\hoo! .... Tam. usually marries bi.s d(‘Ce.‘\.sed brother’s wife 

RhaMmifiiii, ! .* Kansk. R(*odida,’ Vihiuli, . Tel. in order to keep the family property together. 

l'ir(M>iM.()t Oomli, . Tam. ASH I’A. San.sk. Fight. Ashta Dika, the eight 

Wood jislus are usc'ful for cleaning metals; points (»f the comj)ass, including the cardinal, 
onelosed in a bag, and dusted through it by Ashta, the bones of the Agareab tribe of Hindu 
striking it on a knife-board, it is a good substi- <Mdtivators, e.xlinnied and taken by their near rola- 
tute for bath-brick for cleaning knives. Balls of lives to the (ianges. See Agareah. 
cowdiing ashes arc sold in the bazars of British Ashta-bhogam, in Hindu law, the (;ight pro- 
India for cleaning military appointments ami brass ducts to be (mjoy«*d of an estite, viz. the Siddhi, 
mountings of harrujss, etc. In commerce, the term kind cultivated ; Sadhya, the produce of such land; 
applies to such vegetables as the alkaline salts are Pashana, uneultivatcd land, rocks, minenils, etc. ; 
extracto<l from. — Mr. Jlohdc., MSS. Nikshepa, ]>roperty deposited on land ; Nidhi, 

A-SHET. Burm. Shame, sensitiveness of their treasure tVove ; Jalamritira, waters and their pro- 
honour. Burmese often commit suicide for trilling duels; Ak.shini, actual privihgerf ; and Agami, 
caiises ; for this, Burmese girls disajipointed in love prospective rights and privileges. — R7 /.no;<. 

1180 opium, Ashta-bliuja Devi, the eight-handed goddi’ss, 

ASH K AL-ul-BILAD, a geograjihical book by represented as standing on the Rack of Nandi. 

Ibn Haiikal. It was also cal loil Kitabu-l-Miusalik Ashtadasha-blinja Diivi, the eighteen- handed 
wa-l-Mamalik. The author’s name was Mahomed godde.ss who destroyed Mahesha. 

Abu-l-Kasim. He was a native of Baghdad, Ashta 1 .akshini, the caght forms of Lakshmi. 
which he left A. n. 3.‘U , A. u. 943, and, after travel- Ashtaiiiatrika, acitording to the ’I’antra, eight 
ling through all the cxistingMahomedan countries, divine inotliers. They arc represented e.a::h with a 
he returned to it A ll. 358, or A.i). 908, and went child on her lap. 

to Afriita 970. — H. KLLiot. Ashtanga Danda ; Damlawat, a Hindu rovc- 

ASHKANIAN, written also Ashganian, a name reiitial siilutation, consisting of the iirostration of 
given by the Persians to a number of petty kings the body, with the apjilicjition of eight parts — tho 
wlio followed after Alexander. 1’hey are the forehead, breast, hands, knees, and iiJHte[>H of tho 
ArHiicidae of tho (ireeks, and are also described feet — to the ground. 

Its the Muluk-ul-Tawaif. See Arsaeidx* ; Persian Aslita Sahariska, a lx)ok on Buddhism. Seo 
Kings. Prajiia. 

ASl I FESII A, in Hindu astronomy, the asteri.sin Ashta Vasii, tlie eight Vaau chiefs among tho 
of the serpent. Devas. 
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Ash taka, a book or chapter of the Vedas, a series 
of which forms a Sakta. See Aryan ; Veda. 

ASHTAGRAM, a revenue division of the Mysore 
Kingdom, comprising the districts of Mysore and 
Hassan. 

ASHTI, in the Dekhan, 30 miles S.E. of Ahmad- 
the site of the battle with the last Baji 
Rao, 20th February 1818. The mean height of 
the village is 1460 feet. 

ASH TOLA, also Sungadeep island, is a small 
desolate island on the Mekran coast, in lat. 25® T 
N. and long. 63® 40", called Karnina? by Nearebus; 
the Asthro of Ptolemy, Asthi-lal of the Arabs, 
and calh'd by the Indians Satadwip or Sata island, 
also Astula and Kali. It is a breeding place of the 
turtle. It was much resorted to by the Juasmi 
pirates. — MacGregor. 

ASHTORETH, Aotuptyi, was the principal 
female divinity of the Phoenicians, as Baal was 
their principal male divinity. Her worship seems 
to have gone with the Phoenicians to all their 
colonies. Astarte of the Syrians, Ishtar of the 
Babylonians, Ken of the Egyptians, Hera of the 
Assyrians, Venus of the Greeks and Romans, the 
Mylotta of the Arabs, and Durga of the Hindus, 
are all one and the same divinity, with modifica- 
tions to suit the views of the different nations 
who followed the worship of the female generative 
principle. The worship was based on a physio- 
logical theory. The Hindu Durga stantis erect 
upon a lion and holds a serpent in her hand, as 
does Ken in the Egyptian tablet, or Hera in the 
Assyrian bjis-reliefs. See Astarte ; Mother. 

ASH TREE, 


Aran, Arab. Oren, Hkb. 

(Jh’u, Chin. Ornus Lat. 


The genus Fraxinus ; two species grow in the 
Western Himalaya, — F. floribunda, or large ash, 
and F. xanthylloidcs, or crab ash. In the Mehra 
forest, near Abhotaband, Hazara, and in the 
valley of the Sutlej, there is abundance of yew 
and olive, and a considerable quantity of box and 
ash, the ash and olive near the river, but the box 
and yew on the higher slopes, 2000 feet or more 
alx)vo the Sutlej. The larger ash and yew are 
much esteemed for jarnpari poles, hefts, and tool 
handles, etc. ; and the larger, in colour, grain, an<l 
toughness, resembles the English ash, and makes 
gocKi walking-sticks. Some species of ash are 
remarkable, like the sugar maples, to which in 
some respects they are allied, for the sweetness of 
their sap, which, on concreting by exposure to 
the sun, is known as manna. To the two species, 
F. rotundifolia and F. florifera, and probably 
also to other species, we owe the manna of the 
Eurorican druggists. The wood of the common 
ash, Fraxinus excelsior, L., is the toughest and 
most clastic British timber, greatly valued by the 
cart and wheel wright, cooper, machine frame- 
work and agricultural implement makers, and was 
in request in olden time for speara Ornus flori- 
fera, the flowering ash tree, grows in the moun- 
tains of the south of France, and F. rotundifolia 
(Ornus rotundifoliaV the round-leaved manna ash 
tree, is a native of Calabria and Sicily. The wax 
insect tree of China, Mr. Fortune found, is a 
species of ash ; it grows abundantly on the banks 
of ponds and canals in the province of Che-kiang. 
Mr. M‘Carteo of Ningpo gave him some beautiful 
specimens of the fresh insect upon the branches 
of this tree. This insect, Ch’u of the Chinese, 


has been named Coccus pela by Mr. Westwood. 
When fully developed on the trees, they seem as 
if covered with flakes of snow. The wax is an 
article of great value in Chinese commerce, and 
a small portion is exported. It is an excellent 
timber tree. — Fortune's Residence^ p. 146 ; Cal. 
Cat. Ax., 1862 ; Clcghom^ Panjah Report; Royle^ 
Him. Rot. p. 266 ; (VShaughnessy^ p. 434 ; Smith. 

ASHWA GANDHA. Benq. PhysoliB som- 
nifera, var. P. flexuosa, Nees. 

ASHWERTHA, Beng., also Ashwuth, Uro- 
stigrna religiosum, Mig. 

ASI was the term applied to the Gete, Ycut. 
Yuti, or Jut, wnen they invaded Scandinavia ana 
founded Jutland. The Asi seem to have been a 
northern race with several divisions, some of 
which appear to have been conquered by the 
Egyptian king, Seti in. Colonel Tod considers 
that Scandinavia was occupied by a tribe of the 
Asi. He says that the Suevi or Sivones erected 
the celebrated temple of IJpsala, in which they 
placed the statues of Thor, Woden, and Friya, 
the triple divinity of the Scandinavian Asi. He 
regards the Asi and the Hindu race of Aswa as 
the same, and to liave been descendants of Deo- 
mida and Bajasw'a, who spread over the countries 
on both sides of the Inaiis, and probably gave 
their n.^me to Asia. Asi is said by Kemusat to 
have been applied by the Chinese almost pro- 
miscuously to the nations between the Jaxartes 
and Oxus, fts far south as Samarcand, and in one of 
his quotations it is applied to a people of Khojand, 
and in another to people of Bokhara. Mr. Prinsep 
considers the Asii or Asiani nomadea who took 
Bactria from the Greeks, to have been Scythians of 
Azes, who overpowered the Greek dynasties in 
Sogdiana and Northern Bactria between 140 and 
130 B.C. 

ASIA. The southern and eastern portion of that 
part of the Old World which may be noticed in 
this Cyclopanlia, may be indicated as lying S. of 
Siberia. Tnvvelling from the E. of Bengal to 
Herat, wo find S. Asia everywhere bomidod on 
the N. by a chain of mountains, which is covered 
with perpetual snow for almost the whole of that 
extent, and from which all its great rivers appear 
to issue. This chain commences near the Brahma- 
putra, and runs nearly N.W. as far as Kashmir. 
During this part of its course it is called the 
Himalaya, from Hima, the Sanskrit for snow, and 
alaya, abode. From Kashmir its general direc- 
tion is a little to the S.W., as far as the high 
snowy peak of Hindu Kush, ne<arly N. of Kabal. 
From triis peak its height diminislieH, it no longer 
wears perpetual snow, and is soon after lost in a 
group of mountains, which stretch in length from 
Kabal almost to Herat, and occupy more than 
two deuces of latitude in their breadth. Some 
ranges issue from this mass on the W., and extend 
so far into I’crsia as to justify, if not completely 
to establish, the opinion of the ancients, which 
connected this range with Mount Caucasus on the 
W. of the Caspian Sea. From Kashmir to the 
Hindu Kush the whole range is known by the 
name of that peak. From thence to the meridian 
of Herat the mountains have no general name 
among the natives, but that of Paropamisus was 
long applied to them by European geogniphers. 
The princi{)al range of the Indian Caucasus is 
conspicuous from Bactria and the borders of 
India, and is seen from places far off in Tartary. 
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ElpliiDstono Bays that tlic ridge of IinauB or 
Himalaya is seen from a distance of 150 and 
even 250 nules. Tlie Paropamisan chain, which 
bounds the Kohistan on the W., extends 550 
miles from E. to W. and 200 from N. to S. The 
whole of this space is a maze of muiintaina ; and 
though it afTordsa habitation to the Aimak and to 
Hazara tribes, it is so diincult of access and so 
little frequented, that no precise accounts of its 
geography are to bo obtained. It is certain, 
liowcver, that the Hindu Kush range is there no 
longer so lofty as to bo conspicuous among the 
mountains by which it is surrounded, and that 
no continued line of perpetual snow can any 
more be traced. The cfisUTn half of this elevated 
region is inhabited by the Haziira, and is cold, 
rugged, and barren ; the level spots are little 
cultivated, and the hills are naked and abrupt. 
The western part, which belongs to the Aimak, 
though it h.'w wider valleys and is better culti- 
vated, is still a wild and poor country. The 
northern Lvee of these mountains hits a sudden 
descent into the province of Halkh; their acclivity 
is less on their other extremities, except perhaps 
on the W. or S.W. On the N.W. they seem to 
sink gnulually into the plain which borders on 
the <lc8ert. The slope of the whole tract is 
towanls the W. To the N. of this, extending 
eastwardly and to the W., aic the elevated plains 
of TartJiry, the Asiatic donuniona of Russia, 
Chinese Tartary, and Cliiiia, and the regions occu- 
pied by several Turkoman nations; to the 8.E. 
is Indiiv, with its two peninsuhis and its arehi- 
pelagos on the E., with the dominions of Persia, 
of 'i'lukey in Asia, also Asia Minor, and the 
pe(»insula of Arabia, on the W. iSee India. 

ASIA'riC iSOCIETIErf arc found in almost 
every country of Europe, and in wich of the 
presidency towns of India. Most of them publish 
journals. Tliat (*f Bengal in Calcutta was insti- 
tuted by Sir William Jones on the 15tli Janu- 
ary 17H4, (luring the administration of Warren 
Hastings, who became its patron, with Sir Wiiliain 
Jones and ('liarle.s Wilkins on the committee. 
‘I'ln ir Researehoa concluded with its 20Lh volume 
in but were continued in the Journal of the 

tUUiie sijeiety. Since tlni formation of this socivty, 
( 5 Vcry (iovcnior-Ceneral of India baa lield this 
oll’ice, with the exception of several years when 
the (»overnora-G(‘neral were the presidents of the 
society. Even Warren Ila.stings was for a few 
meetings president (J the association. The ibjyul 
Asiatic Society of London was founded by retired 
members of the A.siatic Society of Bengal, and 
it founded, in its turn, the bninehes at Ihiinbay 
and, in 1815, in Ceylon. In 181‘J the Matlias 
br.aneh w.xs alliliated, and produced Transactions 
and a Journal. 

ASH 4 . lliNP. A female servant amongst 
Maboiiiedans ; a fn^e woman. 

ASIL - HUlUf AH or Asilgbar, suppoaod by 
Priirsep to bo the town of Junaghur, q.v. 

ASINUS, the ass. A genus of quadrupeds, 
one B[>oeie8 of whicdi has been domesticated (sec 
Ass). The wild ass of Cutch, the (iorkhur, is known 
to exist ill thuHo w(>stcrn parts of India (see Ei^uuh 
onager), and another in Tibet (Equus hemionus, 
PalUis)j the kiaiig. A third, Asums hemippus. Is. 
C$t‘of.y inhabits Syria, Mesoj»otaniia, N. Arabia, 
and is the wild ass of the Hebrew Bible. In 
Africa, the wild asses arc known as the zebras 


and quaggas. Asinus quagga, the quagga of the 
Capt' of Cood Hope; A. Burchelli, Urtuj, 

ASIO BRACllVOTUS or Otus brachyotus, 
short-efired owl, of Europe, Asia, Africa, N. and 
S. America, is migratory, and common in India. 
A. otus, Otus vulgaris, long-eared owl, of Eurofie, 
N, Africa, Asia Minor, N. Asia, N. America; 
iu India, confined to the Himalaya. 

ASIIt, an Arab tribe, of whom the Berekede 
are a branch. The Berekede arc said to allow 
strangers ' to visit their wives, like the Jakuri 
Hazara. 

ASIRGARH, n strong fortress situated on an 
isolated hill in the Siitpura range, height 850 feet 
from the base and 2500 feet above the sea level, 
iu lat. 21° 28' 10" N., long. 75° 20' E. It was a 
stronghold of a Shcplierd race, from one of whom, 
Asa Ahir, it obtained its name. It was occupied 
afterwardis by Itajputs, and is frequently men- 
tioned in the poetry of that race, but Ala-ud- 
Din took it from the Chanhan tribe, a.d. 1205. 
It fell into the hands of the Faruki princes of 
Kandesh about a.d. 1400, and was by them 
greatly strengthened, the lower fort called Mulai- 
garh having been entirely constructed by Adil 
Khan i., the fourth of the dynasty. Asirgarh 
was fre(|uently the safe retreat of the Faruki 
jirinces when their territory was invaded by the 
different independent Mahonnjdan kings of Gujerat 
and the Dc^klian. It remained in their possession 
for 200 years, till, in a.d. 1000, Akbar, emperor 
of Dehli, conquered Malwa and Kandesh, taking 
the last of the Farukis, Bahadur Khan, in Asir- 
garh, after a siege. It fell into the hands of the 
Mahrattas, but in 1805 it yielded to the British. 

ASKA, a town in India, in lat. 84° 42' E. and 
long. 10° 50' N. It is in the district of Ganjain, 
and sugar is iU chief product. 

ASKALANDA, a town mentioned by the 
ancient Arabic wi iters; lias been HU(»p(>sed to lie 
the Alexandria built at the conduenee of the 
Acesines with the Indus. But it was also callod 
Askalanda Usa, luul may be the Uchh of inCMlern 
times. — IClUot. 

ASKALCN lies to the westward of the road to 
Gaza, and near the sea. It was once a sjitrapy of 
the lords of tlie Philistines, but at the present 
day is without a single inhabitant within iU 
walls. Askalon was t<iken by the crusaders, who 
strengthened the fortiticuitions, but it was subso- 
(}ueiitly retaken by Salah-ud-l)in, who destroyed 
the works- made by the Cliristiaiis. — Uohin^on^i 
'JVuvcIh, i. p. 22. 

A8KHAR. Akad. Jatiimansi ; lemon grass. 

ASKIJTA. Panj. Ribes leiitostachiurn. 

ASLESHA. San.sk. The mansion, sign, or 
astjrism of the serpent, called also 8arp.'i. 

AvSMAN. Peus. The sky, the seven iirrim- 
ments of Mabomedan belief. 

A8NEA. Maiik. Felis pardus, Linn.; tho 
larger panther. 

ASOF JAM, a title of the founder of tho present 
dynasty of Hyderabad in the Dekhan, hence their 
title Asof-Jalii ; another of their titles is Nizam of 
the Dekhan. His name was Chin Kilich Khan, 
son of Gha/.i-ud-Din Khan, of a respectable Turk 
family. Father and son both served as ollicers 
of Aurangzcb, and distinguished themselves; and 
Cliiii Kilich Khan sulmeriiiently served under 
Jahandar Shah, Baltudiir Shall, Ferokhsir, and 
Muhammad Shah. He was viceroy of the Deklutii, 
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from winch, dm iug the reigii of Muhammad Shah, 
lie wjiH remov(id to be governor of Malwa, whore 
ho revolted April 1720, and Beized Asirgarh. At 
Aurungabad he defeated Dilawar Khan, a Syml 
of Barr’h, who had been Bent against him from 
llinduHtan ; and at Ballapur, in Berar, he defeated 
Alam Ali, another Syud, who fell in the action. 
In January 1722, ho returned to Dehli to take up 
the ollico of vizir. After a few montim, he wa« 
sent against Haidar Kuli, governor of Gujerat, of 
which he took jioasession, and again returned to 
Dehli; but in October 1728 (Maharram 1180) he 
resigned his ofhee and marched off to the Dcklian, 
and, after defeating Mubaraz Khan, who fell in 
battle, he resumed possession of his Dekhan 
territory (October 1721), from which time he 
was virtually independent of Dehli. He wjva with 
his troops .at the battle of Karnul (a.d. 13th 
February 1780), in which Nadir Shah totally 
routed the imperial trooj)S, but Asof Jah took no 
part in the action, alleging want of orders. A 
story became current that tlie invasion of Nadir 
Shah was on the invitition of Asof Jah and 
Saadat Khan, and that the loss of the battle was 
concertcnl bi'tween these chiefs. Asof Jah was 
sent by Mulnunmad Shah, after the battle, to tender 
Kubmiasion .and arrange terms. Asof Jah wjis 
recalled from Dehli a.d. 1741, by the revolt of 
his second son, Nasir Jung; and when th.at wiis 
snpjireKsed, he was involved in disturbances, in the 
Buiiordinate government of Arcot, till his death, 
in June 1748 (a.h. Jamadi-us-Sani llGl). His 
death lofl to contentions among his sons, chiefly 
occasioned by the French and British in their 
Htrivings for RUpremacy in S. India. — JCIphin- 
stone y pp. G81), Glo, 

ASOJ. The last day of this Hindu month 
ushers in the Hindu winter (sard rit). On this 
<lay nothing but white vestmenU and Bilver 
(ch.amli) orn.aments are worn, in honour of the 
moon (Chandra), who gives Ioh name to the 
‘ Palo and common drudge 
’Tween man and man.' 

An interealary month is the mode followe<l by 
Hindus to adjust the annual scasouH, their ordi- 
nary eahailatious being by lunar months, and such 
are calloil lumir. At Udaipur, on the Asoj, there 
is a procc.ssion of all the Jhajjmt chiefH to the 
Cluiugan, an<l on their return a full court is held 
in the gnat hall, which bre.ak.s up with ‘olielsance 
to the lamp’ (jote ka moojra), whoso liglit c.ach 
levirenccs. When the c.andles .are lit at home 
on this day, evi iy Itiijput, from tlie prince to the 
owner of a *Kkin (charsii) of land,* seated on a 
white limn cloth, Bhunhl worship his tutelary 
divinity, ami feed the priests with sugar and milk. 
— 7b</’.v History of Hujosthau. 

ASUK, Tam., in the south of India, is the 
name of the Guatteria longifolia. 

ASOKA, Sansk., from a, not, and soka, 
Borrow, is the Jonesia asoka, Roxh.^ which yields 
a beaulifnl llower diversificil with orange, scmlet, 
;iik 1 bright yellow tints, and is consecrated to 
ISiva, as the lotus llower, calleil kamala or padma, 
is to Vishnu and his wife Ijikshmi ; a sweet- 
H(uaiti‘d ja-smine (J. undulatum) to Vishnu and 
Mariamma, tlio goddess of the Uariah race; the 
superb crimson, Ixora bandhuca, is offerctl at the 
Hhrines of Vishnu and Siva; and the Nauclea 
e.ulamba, a stately tie(‘, yields, in llimlu belief, 
llie holiest flower in India. iSir W. Jones observes 


that the vegetable worhl scarcely exhibits a richer 
sight than an Asoka tree in full bloom. It is 
about as high as .an onlinary cherry tree. Tlio 
flowers arc very large, and beautifully diversified 
with tints of pale yellow and of bright or.angc, 
which ftirm a v.ariety of shades acconling to tlio 
age of the blossom. In spring, it bears beautiful 
red blossoms. Tbe Asoka being sacred to Siva, it 
is planted near his temple. It gmws abundantly 
in Ceylon. In Rome pl.aces in India it is more 
esteemeu than at others. Women bathe in some 
holy streams with the blossoms floating in it. 
Hindus say that the contact of the stem of the 
Asoka tree with the foot of a woman of superior 
beauty, makes it blossom. This tree is often 
alluded to in the drama of the Himhi.s. In the 
Toy Cart, Maitreya, describing a garden, says, 

‘ Here the Asoka tree, with its rich crimson 
blossom, shines like a young warrior bathed in 
the sanguine shower of the furious fight.’ (’aptain 
D. L. Uichardson (Flowers and Flower Gardens, 
p. 189) says the flower is eaten by young Hindu 
women as a medicine. The colour of the flowers 
changes during development. When they Grst 
expand, they are of a beautiful orange colour, 
gradually changing to red, fonning a variety of 
beautiful shades. Coleman sfiys that men and 
women of all classes ought U) bathe, on a par- 
ticular day, in some holy stream, especially tho 
Brahmajmtra, and drink water with buds of tho 
Asoka floating in it. Sita is said to have been 
confined in a grove of it while in captivity by 
Kuvana ; other legends say she was confiDed in 
a place, or house, called Asokwaii. — ColcTiimi^s 
Mytholoff if ; Lady Faulk laiid's < 'hoir~(^how ; Jtoxh, 
ii. 218; Richardsons FLowtvs and Flower Gar- 
dais; Williams' Story of Nala, p. 117. 

ASf )KA, grandson of Chandragupta, or Sandra- 
cottuH, began to reign n c. 2r)o~l), and for tho 
next few yeans he was styled tho ‘ Fnrloim.* 
Immediately on his fatliiT H demise, ho seized tho 
governnu'iit, and gave onlera for tho slaughter of 
all his brothens s;ive Tisliya, who was bom of tho 
same mother, and immcaliately applied his whole 
energies to tho achievement of military glory. 
Ill tlie short Rpaco of four years, he ro<luceiI tho 
whole of N. Indi.'i from the inountain.s of Kashmir 
to the hanks of the Nerbinld.-i, .and from tho 
mouth of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal. Ho 
afterwards became a coiivert to the llnddhist 
religion. His conversion occurred u.P, 2.^i7, and 
thenceforward he was known .is the * rious; ’ but 
ill his conversion he Ciirried his fiery chanicUT 
into his new faith, and in lour yearn compelled 
tho whole of N. India, from the mountains of 
Ka.shmir to tho bjinks of the Nerbadd.a, and from 
tbe muulbs of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal, to 
receive his own Buddhist views. He distributed 
tlirougiiout the chief cities of Indi.i the relics of 
iSakya, which liad been collected by Ajatiisatra 
and 4le|)osited in one large stupa at Kajagriha, 
ami he erecte<l a great number of Vihara, or 
Bmhihist monnsteiios. He also issued numerous 
edicts, which ho engraved on massive rocks and 
sUme pill.ars or columns, eviiiently in imitation of 
^''J^yplhin obeliskH, in which Buddhist d(K!trinea 
are earncHlIy imtuicated. The oldest of them are 
found Jit Dhaiili in Guttack, at Girn.ir in Gujerat, 
and at Kapunligiri near lV.siiawar, and in all 
tliese be .stales liimself I’riyadaifli, ‘ the beloved of 
the Devas. J’rul’essor Wilson, however, iloubted 
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this identity of Asoka with the Priyadarsi who 
published the edict. The name is also read 
Piyadaai, or ‘Loving-minded.’ Asoka defeated 
Antiochus, and graved in the Pracrita on certain 
rocks an account of hia victory. His conversion 
from the Brahmauical to the Buddhist religion 
seems to have been effected by the son of his 
brother, whom he had murdered. He is said 
to have erected 84,000 Buddhist sanctuaries 
or chaitya, partly temples and partly tumuli, 
called stupa or topes, which to the present day 
continue to be the greatest monuments of the 
Buddhism of Central and W. India and Hindustan. 
In B.c. 244, he held a third Buddhist council at 
Pataliputra (Palinibrotha). In his rescript to the 
council he mentions a collection of several hymns 
or gatha of Buddha, as also of aphorisms. Asoka 
died B.c. 223, after a long and prosperous reign. 
The Asoka era has been ascertained to be n.c. 250. 
Asoka was contemporary of Seleucus Nicator. 
He sent ambassadors to the rulers in Egypt, 
Cyrene, Syria, and Macedonia. He w.-is to 
Buddhism what Constantine was to Christianity. 
He removed the royal residence from Jtajagriha 
in tlie 8. to Patalij)utra. He was succeeded by 
hia eldest sou, Bhadrasena, and his nine brothers 
in succession. But immediately after his death, 
the Magadha dominions wore brok(‘n up, and 
anarchy followed. The Chinese Pilgrims make 
ineiition of many pillars that bore records of 
Asoka, — six have iieseriptions, five of winch j)rc- 
sent the text of a series of six edicts tliat were 
promulgated by Asoka in the 27th year of Ids 
reign, or B.C. 230, viz. (1) at Deldi, three e<licts, 
now known as khroz Shah’s lat, brought by Firoz 
Taghalaq from Topur Suk in the Siwalik country; 
(2) at Dehli, bronglit from Mirat by Firoz 
Sljah ; (3) at Allahahad, inside the fort, three 
edicts; (4) at Lauriya, 27 miles N. of Patna, 
near the U‘mj>le of Araraj Mahadeva; (5) at 
Lauriya, 15 miles N.N.W. of Bctlia, and 10 miles 
K. of llm (iandnk river, near the lofty ruined 
fort of Nt)nadgarh or Navandgarh. Asoka was a 
contemporary of live Cn'ck princes, wliose names 
an? entered in the e<li(‘ts, viz., Anlioclms ii. (I'lieos 
of Syria), n.c. 20.3-240; Ptolemy li. (Phil- 
adelphos of Egypt), n.c. 285-240 ; Antigonus 
Connatas of Maetslonia, n.c. 270-213 ; Mnga.s of 
Cyrene, n.c. 258; Alexander ll. of Epirus, 
n.c. 272-251. 

General Cunningham has enumernted 13 rock 
inscriptions, 17 cave in3crij)tions, and 10 inscribed 
])illarB. 

3’he 13 rock inscri|)tions are at — 

1. Shuhhazgjirhi, in tlto Yuaufzai country, 40 miles 

E.N.E. of l’c.sl»uwur. 

2. Kiialsi, on tho W. bank tif the .Tuinna. 

3. Girnar, in Kattyawar, 40 miles N. of Somnath. 

4 to 7. Dhauli, in Guttack, midway between Gutt.ack 
.and Puri and Jaiigada, in Ganjatn district, IHmilcH 
N.N.W. of lJerhami»ur, — two inscriptions nt each, 
virtually identical. 

8. Sasserain, at the N.E. end of tho Kaimur range, 70 

miles 8. E. of lionarcs. 

9. Jlujeiath, a famous place of pilgrimage, 35 miles N. 

of J ul>hulj>ur. 

10 ami 11. llairat, 41 miles N. of Jaipur. 

12. The Khandgiri hill, near Dhauli, in Cuttack. 

13. Deo tek, 50 miles S.E. of Nagi»ur. 

Tlu? 17 cave inscriptions are — 

1, 2, and 3. Barabar ; and 4, G, G. In Nagarjuni hills, 
— both places 15 miles N, of Gayn. 

7 to 15. In Khandgiri hill, in Cuttack. 

IG and 17. In Biiingarh, in Sirguja. 


The 10 inscribed pillars are — 

1. The Dehli Siwalik at Dehli, 

2. Tho Dehli Meerut at Dehli. 

3. The Allahabad. 

4. Tho Ljiuriya-Araraj at Lauriya, 77 miles N. of Patna. 

5. The Lauriya Navandgarh at Lauriya, 17 miles 

N.N.W. of Bettia. 

6 and 7. Two additional edicts on the Dehli Siwalik 
not found on any other pillar. 

8 and 9. Two short additional edicts on the Allahabad 
pillar, peculiar to itself. 

10. A short mutilated record on a fragment of a pillar 
at Sanchi, near Bhilsa. 

The following have been given os the principal 
events of Asoka’s reign : — 


n.c. 


A.l», 

Regnal 

Years. 

478 

Nirvana of Buddha Sakya Muni, 

1 

— 

310 

Chandragupta Maurya, 24 years, 

mi 

— 

292 

Biiiddusara, 28 years, 

187 

— 

277 

,, Asoka, Governor of Ujain, 

203 

— 

270 

„ birth of Mahindo, 

204 

— 

‘204 

Asoka, strugglo with brothers, 4 yrs., 

215 

— 

2(K) 

,, inauguration, .... 

‘219 

1 

‘2r»7 

,, conversion to Buddhism, 

222 

4 

2.'>0 

,, treaty with Antiochus, . 

223 

5 

‘2.35 

,, Mahindo ordained, 

224 

6 

251 

,, earliest date of rock edicts, . 

‘228 

10 

249 

,, second ,, ,, 

230 

12 

248 

,, Arsakes rebels in Parthia, 

231 

13 

240 

,, Diodatus rebels in Bactna, 

233 

15 

241 

„ 3d Synod under Mogaliputra, 

‘235 

17 

213 

,, Mahindo goes to Ceyloii, 

230 

19 

242 

,, Barabar cave inscriptions, 

237 

19 

234 

,, j)illai edicts issued, 

245 

27 

‘231 

,, Queen Asandliimitta dies. 

248 

30 

228 

,, second (lueen inarned, . 

251 

33 

220 

,, her attempt to destroy tho 
B>o(ilii tree, .... 

253 

35 

22.5 

,, Asoka liec-onu's an ascetic, 

254 

30 

‘224 

,, issues Bupnatli and Saliasaram 
edicts 

255 

37 

223 

„ dio.H, . . 

DuHiiratlias cave inscription, Nagar- 
juiii, . . 

250 

38 

215 

204 

— 


II is Ist edict prohibits the sacrifice of animals 
for food or in sacrifice, and enjoins Buddhistic 
virtues. The 2d edict provides medical aid 
throughout his dominions ; orders planting of 
trc(‘s, and wells to be dug, along the sides of 
roads. The 3d edict is in the twelfth year of 
Ihyjvhisi’s inauguration, and enjoins n quiii- 
([iKuinial humiliation. The 4th edict of tho 
twelfth year of Piyfwlasi comjiares the past condi- 
tion of his country with that then existing. Tho 
5tli edict records the appointments of ministers 
of religion or missionaries. The Gth edict apjx)inta 
pativedaka, custodrs morum, also criminal magis- 
trates. The 7lh edict contains tho king’s desire 
to obliterate diversities of religious opinions. Tho 
8th edict contra.sts tho ciinial enjoyments of 
former rajas with the liarmless amusements of tho 
king, — vrsits to holy people, almsgiving, respect 
to elders, etc. The 9th edict continues tho 
thread of a moral discourse, the Dharma Man- 
galam, happinass of virtue, benevolence, reverence, 
charity. Tho lOth edict comments on Yaso va 
Kiti va, the glory of renown, founded on the vain 
and transitory deeds of this world, and the higher 
objecta of life. The 11th edict, at Dhauli and 
Girnar, upholds that the imparting of Dliarma is 
the chief est of charitable donations. The 12th 
edict is a<ldre88ed to all unbelievers with entreaty. 
Tho 1 3th is imperfect. Tho 14th edict is sum- 
mary of the preceding, and ia complete in itself. 
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Tlie inscription nt Kapurdigiri is in tho Bactrian 
Pali character, and written from right to left; 
all the others are in the Indian Pali character, 
and written from left to right. The name Asoka 
does not occur in them. One passage refers to 
the Greek king Antiochus, calling him and three 
others, Turainayo, Antakana, Mako, and Alika- 
Riinari, which represent Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
Magas, and Alexander. Dr. Burnell says the 
characters used in the Kapurdigiri inscription are 
of Phoenicuin origin, and exhibit the system of 
marking the vowels used in the other, and which 
is also used in the old Tamil chanicter. — Ferfjusson^ 
p. 18 ; Jhin.^aiy K/f}fpt^ iii. 542, 544 ; IVmmas' 
Priiiscp\s Ind. Antiquities; Cunnintfhain s Jildlsa 
TopeSy p. 87-91 ; Cunninghani's inscriptions of 
Asoka; Burnell; Doioson; Elphinstone^ p. 208; 
Jonrn. Bog. Soc. iii. xvii. ; Tody Rajasthan ; 
Cal. Review ; Mr. Robert Cast ; Imp. Gaz. 

ASOK-ASIITAMI. Sansic. The 8th day of 
the light fortnight of the month Chnitra (April — 
May), when a festival in honour of Vishnu is 
observed, and water with Aaok buds in it is drunk. 
In the south of India, this is the festival of Asoka 
iSai)tJimi, celebrated >>y Hindu women on the 7th 
of tli(^ waxing moon, in the month Chaitra. In 
the Ramayana, Sita is described to have been 
confined in an Asoka grove (Jonesia asoka), and 
there Biil)jected to great oppression and harshness, 
to compel her to yield to the wishes of Kavana, 
Hindu women accordingly associate the idea of 
constancy and chastity with the Asoka tree, eating 
its blossoms and offering it adoration. — Garrett. 

ASO-RURA-MATA has a square shrine on the 
very summit of a hill near Guinli. 

ASP, Boton of tho Ambs, and Peten of tho 
TI(‘breNV8, is mentioned repeatedly in the Hebrew 
Bible, but naturalists have not determined the 
particular reptile alluded to. Tlic word is pro- 
bably very ancient, and is possibly the *Oub’ 
serpent worshipped in (/haldnea and Egypt; and 
Obion is still used in Egypt, as Ifa is in Arabia, 
to designate a snake, and tho Greek has the 
U*rm oCpt;. Ikudiaps the English Oaf and Scotch 
Ouf are also connected. The asp of the anciimts, 
celebrated as having caused tlio death of Cleo- 
patra, is 8ui)pose<l to be the Naja hnje, Srhhgdy 
Ck)lub(ir haje, Jdnn. See Serpent. 

A SI ’A or Aswa, a race of Indo-Scythic origin, 
nw{)a being the Persian and aswa the Sanskrit brrni 
for ‘horse.’ It was a habit amongst the old 
trilu'B of Central Asia of assuming tho names of 
qmnlrupeds. Thus, l>eHides the Aspa or ‘ liorse,’ 
we h.'we the Noomri or ‘foxes,’ a great branch 
of tho Getio or Jit of Transoxiana, and tho 
Varaha or ‘ hog’ of Multiin and the Upper Indus. 
Besides tho horse, fox, and hog tribes of the 
Indus ami Oxus, we have tho hare, Secsodia, 
j>i'o]>erly Sussodia, the Cuchwaha or tortoise, with 
many others. In the Scythian names, Aspabata, 
Asj>akara, and Asparatha, wo recogntsej tho same 
clement. Even tho name of tho A.snasian moun- 
tains, placed by Ptolemy in Scythia, indicates 
a similar origin. — Muller's LectureSy p. 281. 

ASPAEATHUM WOOD is supposed to pro- 
ceed from tho Aquilaria in a state of decomposition, 
but of this nothing is known with certainty, 
lihodrts wood, from one of Convolvnlaceae, has 
also Iwen called Aspalath. — O'Sh. [i. 814. 

AS1*ARAGUS. Of this genus of the Liliat^cffi, 
eleven Bi)ecie.s are knowm in India, A. accrosus, 


Sheet-ma-tet, Burm., is a charming shrub, 
a native of the interior of Bengal and the Tenas- 
scrim provinces. It produces a passible substitute 
for the English vegetable, to which, however, it is 
much inferior. It bears a swcet-smelUng flower, 
and is deserving of cultivation os an ornamental 
plant. — Mason ; Roxh. iL 150. 

ASPARAGUS ADSCENDENS. Roxh. 

Asparagus sarmentosus, Willd. 


Saffaid miisli, 
Chrimbroy Aspar- 
agus, 


, Duk. 
Eng. 


Seta-ver, HlND., bAHOIlK. 
Safed-musli, liiND., DUK. 
Shatawari, . , . Malay. 


Shodavoll, . . Mai.bal. 
Shatawi, . ,, 

Sheta-vurri, . . Sansk. 
Tannir-vittang Ko- 
langu, . . . .Tam. 

Tsalla-gadda, , . 


A climbing shrub, found in Rohilkhand, Tra- 
vancore, and the Peninsula. Tho root, which is 
long, wlnte, and fleshy, ia bruised and soaked in 
water, and the latter, if^ drunk, is said by tho 
natives to be a remedy in preventing small -pox 
from running into the confluent kind. In Ceylon, 
the root ia mixed with milk and eaten (Aiusl.) ; 
and by the Chinese it is made into a preserve, 
and also candied. Dr. Ilonigberger (p. 237) 
says that the stalks ho piocur^ at the bazar at 
Lahore were ^is hjiig as a finger, and as tliick as 
a quill, rather spiral, and longitudinally indented, 
of a hoiiiy yellow Bemi-tran8)>arent appcaninco, 
of a mucilaginous, aw^eet, and astringent taste. 
They are used as a BiibKtitute for salep. — Roxh. it 
158 ; llonigh. p. 287 ; Voigi, 074 ; Jhgg, 785. 

ASPARAGUS BEAN, Dolichos Sinensis. 
ASPARAGUS FILICINUS. Ilam. 

Asparagus curillus, Roxh. 


Sitiiwar, 
Satziirra, . . 

MuhU huRmI, . 


Sutlej. 


Alii palli, . . Kahum. j 
S;ms paur, . . . Havi. i 

Sonsar pal, . . SUTLKJ, | 

Though nowhere common, occurs frequently 
in the Panjab Himalaya from 8000 to 8500 feet. 
Its root is exported from Kamiwar to tho plains. 
It is considered tonic and astringent, and thought 
to rcHcmhlo salep (see Euloiihea) in its effects. 
In Kanawar, a sprig of this (or of A. l*anjal>enHiH) 
is put in the hand of small -pox patients as a 
curative measure. — J. L. Sic warty Panjab J^Uuits. 
ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS. Willde. 


Hiilyuii, Yeramya, Akah. 
(!c*uuiioti anparagus, Enu. 
Naloloun, . . . IliNi>. 


Akarpurai, 
Mai^rah,? 
Mar ('ln)ln-li, 


Malay. 

ri'.us. 


Of all tho species, this one only is culLivat<jd 
for UMC, raising the plants from seed, either by 
sowing broadcast, in beds of six feet square, or 
in long beds of about two Riot broad, wliere they 
.are to remain. It is a very expensive vegtdahlo 
to grow in any country. Dr. Ilonigberger mentions 
that the hakims u.se the seeds in debility of tho 
stomach, in liver, spham, and renal disorders ; tlioy 
also attribute to them diuretic and aphrodisiac 
properties. They believe that tho cultivated is 
more effective than tlm wild jJant. The ‘ country 
asparagus’ or ‘country greens ’ of the British in 
India, arc tho stalks of the Amarantus oleraceus. 
— Roxh.; Voiqt; Ilonig.; JafJ try's Hints ; Hogg. 
ASPARAGUS PANJABENSIS. Stewart. 


SUTLKJ. 


ILinatha, Salt IIanur. 
Sitawar patti, „ 
Warchechunai, Tu. INI>. 
(Jhanjan walo, . ,, 

Laiihto, ... ,, 


Srnsar pal, 

Chuti, ... )> 

Kuchaii, . Salt Kanue. 

Churi Sarocli, ,, 

Duz, Soa gruntlal, ,, 

This plant has slender acicular leaves, and 
resembles A. ofTiciindis. It ia common in j»art9 of 
tho plains of the Paujab, east to the Sutlej, and 
1H7 



ASPARAGUS RACEMOSUS. 


ASS 


apparently occasionally to Thaneaar, as well as in 
Hk‘ Salt Range, and on the Sutlej to 6500 feet. 
It in frequent in Trans- ludus. Dr. Rcllew mentions 
a species growing- high near the Safed Koh, which 
is there eaten as a vegetable ; and in some parts of 
t he plains the young shoots are thus employed. 
Ill tlie Salt liange the twigs are used for scrubbing 
ini'tallic vessels ; and on the Sutlej a sprig of it is 
put in the hand of small-pox patients. The leaves 
tire ofKcinal at Lahore. — Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

ASI^VRAGUS RACEMOSUS. WilhJe. 

Senaa fai, . . . Deas. Phut-Kanda, Salt Range. 

Suta muH, Bkno., San.sk. Laahori, . . . Sutlej. 

Sannapaur.CHENAn, Ravi. Ch’hota-kelu, . . „ 

Shakakul, . . . DUK. Jari Kandiah, . . „ 

Sada bori, Bozidnn, Hind. Shadavari, . . . Tam. 

Snbuni, . . . JifKLUM. Tannir Muttan, . ,, 

Sejpan, . . . Kashm. (Jhalla, l*illitoga, Tel. 

Akurparsi, . . Malay. PUli pi-chara, . „ 

Shatavali, Wari, Male.\L. Sata van, ... ,, 

Satawar, . . . PANJ. Sitrawal, . . Ambala. 

Viiijaidiora, Salt Range. 

A shrubby straggling climbing plant, a native of 
vaiioiLS parts of India and of Ceylon. It is fur- 
nishcil with small spines ; it is common in parts of 
the Salt Range, Siwalik tract, and outer hills, up 
to 5000 feet. The root boiled in milk i.s given in 
bilioiLS aft’octioiLS. It is necessary to remove the 
bark previous to administering it, as it is considered 
jxiisonous. The leaves boiled and mix(.*(l with 
ghi are applied externally to promote suppuration 
in l)oils and tumours. Dr. Stewart thinks it 
supplies part of the olRcinal sitawar (see Asparagus 
liliciniLs) as well as the bozidan. Its flowering 
time is the cold season, when it perfmnea the 
air to a considerable distance with the delightful 
fragrance of its flow'ors ; seeds rip<' in March. — 
/iVo'A. , /l/n.s7., Dsc/nl. Plants; J, L. SO wart. 

ASI’ATI. Sansk. An emjieror, meaning per- 
haps Aswajtati, * lord of steeds.’ — I'od's llajasthan. 

ASTERCILLUM, a genua of curious molluscs; 
A. Javanum occurs in the Indian Ocean, and A. 
vaginifcruni in tin; Red Sea. 

ASRKUnCK. IliNii. M eli lotus oflicinalisj, 

ASniALTL, Ritumen, Maltha. 

111 MiiBa, . Akaii. I Minenl pitch, . . Kng. 

.lew.s’ pitch, . . . Rno. J Muniiai, .... Plus. 

Asphalte is found on tlur shores of the Dead Sea, 
at Arlona in Albania, at (loxitamlKi in Cuenca in 
South America, and abounds in Uarbadoes and 
Trinidad, forming on the leeward side of tlic latter 
island a lake or plain, calle<l the Tar lake, and 
by the Kreiich Le Rrai, from its rt‘.s< niblance to, 
and answering the purposes of, ship pitch. It 
is fouml near ancient Raliylon ; ami the cement 
used for the walls of tiiat city, as also for the 
temple of Solomon, was a preparation of lusplialte. 
Herodotus mentions that it was iiealed and mixed 
with reeds, and so used. It is siqipo.sed to bo the 
siihstaiice traiislated in the Riblo as pitch ; and 
it seems to be the suhstaiice known in Central 
Asia and in the north of Persia under the iiaine 
of Momiai. Sei^ Petroleum. 

ASPlIODPldJS CLAVATUS. A native 

of the* interior ]»arts of lU ngal, wliere it appears 
to blossom and ripen its seed during the cold 
si a-son. A. fistulosus furnishes the sec<l Rliaiigar- 
liij ef the Panjah. — lloxh. PL hut, ii. p. 14H. 

ASPIIO'I’A. Rf.no. Jasminum sambac ; jas- 
mine. Also, lliNO., (jlitorea ternatca. 

ASI'IDIPM. l/mn. 'I’liis genus jf ferns is of 
the order Polypotliaceii*. Several sj»eci< s arc known 


ill India,— the A. eplendens, and A. paraaiticura, 
described by Mr. Graham, the A. iinitum and 
A. flagellifernm in Voigt’s Catalogue ; and Dr. 
Hooker inentiona that both in Sikkim and Nepal 
the watery tubers of an Aspidium are abundantly 
eaten. Aspidium baromez, the Kan tsih of the 
Chinese, is the Scythian or Tartarian lamb. The 
tufts of this fern simulate the form of animals. 
It has long been celebrated in China, where the 
ingenuity of Chinese gardeners, taking advantage 
of the natural habits of the plant, form it into 
shapes resembling sheep or other objects. The 
Chinese name indicates resemblance to a dog. 
It is there deemed a tonic, and to act on the 
reno-spermatic functions. The Tartarian Iamb is 
enthusiastically described by Darwin in his Botanic 
Garden. — Williams' Middle Air//;, p. 275; Smith; 
Hooker^ Him. Jour. i. p. 292 ; Voigt., 734. 

ASPLENIUM, a genus of ferns of the Polypodi* 
accai. A. nidus, Linn., is a native of Amboyna. 
A. lucidum, of Australasia, is regarded by the 
New Zealanders as a sacred plant; the priest, when 
he is praying over a sick person, and endeavouring 
to avert tlie anger of the gods, waves a frond of 
this fern over the patii'iit, and, should it linppcD 
to break, it is regarded as a fatal omen. It is also 
used as a ba(lge of mourning ; when a wife inourna 
for her husband, she sits wailing in her hut, with 
a frond of this fern bound as a fillet around her 
bCiid. — Dr. Jh'unctt^ Aii.stralasia. 

ASR. Auab. Noontide ; a time for Mahomedan 
prayer. Owing to the Mahomedan divisions of 
time into watches of the day and night, appor- 
tioning the whole day and the whole night into 
stated watches, all the periods of the day change 
with the varying length of the time that tlie sun 
i.s alK>vo the liorizon, the Asr or noonday watch 
excc‘pted, it being always when the sun is at tho 
meridian ; other prayi^r times are — Zohr, Subah, 
or Fkja, or Ramdad, morning. 

ASRAMA. S.\N.SK. A condition or order of 
life among Hindus, of which four should be passed 
tlirough in succe.ssioii, viz. Rrabmachari or student, 
Gi ihastlia or householder, Vanapnistlia or hermit, 
and Jihikshuka or Sanya.si, religious mendicant 
Asrama is the fourth or mendicant stage of life, 
into which the Hindu should enter after p^issing 
thnmgh the previous stages of student, liouso- 
hohler, and hermit. Asrama is a name borne by 
the Daiidi sect. See Dandi. 

ASRAYA, in the Ruddliism of Ceylon, four 
modes of evils so called. — Iftirdg. 

ASROENE, called also ISariig, towards which 
Torah, fathi r of Aliraham, journeyed in his route 
from Ur of the Chaldees towards Horan (Karra) 
on his way to Canaan. See Terah. 

ASS, Donkey, Jack Ass, Jenny Ass. 

Klianuir, . . . .\h.\ij. (JiuMii, .... ITiND. 

yKliinir, . . . ETinor. Ilyrnar, .... TuitK. 

Atlion (h1iu-uh»), . . JIkij. Kalda TaM. 

t^iaiiior (hi-'Ua.'i), . . ,, <!anllii, Tkl. 

The dom(\sticatcd ass is (h scended from the 
Asiiius Ueniopus of Aby.ssinia. In Syria are 
four doinestii^ breeds, — a light, graceful animal, 
with a pleasant action, used liy ladies ; an Arab 
bree<l, kept fur tho saddle ; a stouU^r animal, for 
ploughing and othrr purposes; and the largo 
IlamaHcns breed, with a peculiarly long body and 
(^ai-s. Tln‘ a-ss can with ejise be greatly improved 
j in size and strength. 'I'lie ass is occasionally 
strij eil or barred, as in the parent form, A. tauiio- 





Ah^S. 


ASSAM. 


piiH ; that oil (lie Hliouldcr ia the tnoat coiiatant, 
Boiiu'tiines ovimi tripic-hurred, but Imra alao occur 
on the le^8. Albino iikmi h are oeeasionally Been. 
It is a patient, Btoady-^oin^;, Hure-footed beiiat of 
burden, and eaay-ti'inpi'rod, and has been doinea- 
ticate<l from anciint times. In ancient JeruRah in 
the ass wa« tho favourite of the upper clafisea ainl 
the priebta. Deborah deseribeB tho Rreatest men 
in Iwrael jw tlioae who rode on white Jusaea ; and we 
arc tohl that Abdona, a j'ld^m of Ibrael, had forty 
sons and thirty j^randaons wlio nxlo on Heventy 
asaes. Nevertheless the ancient iHraclitca con- 
sidered tho ass unclean, and to yoke an ass with 
an ox in the sanie team waa an ofTcnco a^^^ainMt 
tho law of Moses. "I'he ancie\it Ki^^yptians even 
entertained a lierco hatred towards th<^ ass, /ind 
regarded it as a symbol of all kind.sof misfortune. 
Tln^y wore tho first to symbulizo a stupid juTson | 
by tlio head and eara of an ass. In Hritish Imlia, 
tho washornu'ii, tlui vagrant Yorkala,. and other 
wandering tribes alone use the ass, and the breed is 
small and unfit for tho 8ad<lle. Tho Dhobi purposely 
cripjdo the hind legs to jirevc'iit them straying, 
and their nostrils arc often slit up. The ass haa a 
largo hoa<l, and a largo body on very slim and 
some what short legs, unsuitc'd, tluTcforc, to move 
rapidly. Its hoof lias excc(?dingly sharp rims, 
with a hollow in its centn*, to fit it for travelling 
on 8lipj>ory ground, ami for ascending the pre- 
cipitous sides of liills. Tho nss i.s a beast of 
burden for tho mountain, as tho camel is for the 
sandy desert, the elephant for tlie jungle, and the 
horse for the level plain. Ho will earry a reason - 
able burden without a murmur, and la; will trudge 
on for miles over the roughest roads, patiently 
and steadily, without showing any signs of fatigue. 
Niebuhr mentions thesmalleror lazy a.ssof Arabia, 
being aa little esteemed there jvs in Kuropc; and a 
larger and high-spirited brc('d, mucli valued, and 
Bold at a high jirico, and which he thought fitter 
for a journey than horses are. In Oman they 
are large, well made, and endure great fatigue. 
Tho Arabs take considerable care of them; and 
some of tile better kind fetch from forty to fifty 
dollars. Those which traverse the. Jabl Akhdar, 
in point of size, sturdiness, and surenesa of stcji, 
are almost equal to mules, crossing the most 
difficult passes, over a smooth liinestono rock, 
without a single false step. A great many asses 
are shipped from Oman to tho Isle of France, 
where they are higlily valiie<l. Some scon by 
Burton (iii. 339) resembled mules in size and 
BDoed. He considers that Pliny is certainly right 
about this useful quadruped and its congeners, 
tho zebra and the wild ass, in describing it as 
‘animal frigoris niaxime impatiens,’ for )io says 
that it degenerates in cold regions, unless, os in 
Afghanistan and Barbary, there be a long, hot, 
and dry summer. Aden, Cutch, and Baghdad 
have fine breeds, whereas those of India and 
south-eastern Africa are poor and weak. The best 
and tho higlicst-priced come from the Maghrab, 
and second to them ranks the Egyptian race. At 
Mecca, careful feeding and kind usage transform 
tho dull slave into an active and symmetrical 
friend of man ; he knows Ids owner’s kind voice, 
and if one of the two fast, it is generally the 
biped. The asses of the Holy City ari^ tall and 
plump, with sleek coats, generally ash or grey 
coloured, the eyes of deer, heads gracefully car- 
ried, au ambling gait, and extremely sure-footed. 


They are cnual to great fatigue. TIk^ sfalliouR 
have been known, in their ferocity, to kill the 
groom. The jirice varies from 25 to 150 dollars. 
— ]tnrlini\s Mcrcn; AU the IVor September 

IMfil ; i*lnfi/nir's Yemen ; Nielmhr\s 'J'ntiu Ls ; J)ar- 
trln^ p, (13; Animals and Plants. See. Asinus. 

ASSALIA. Hind. Lepidium sativum. 

ASSAM, a province in the N.E. froiitiiT of 
British India, comprises tho districts of (hichar, 
the Khassya, and Jaiutia hills, Durrung, Goidpura, 
Knmrup, Luckiinpur, Naogoiig, Sib.sagar, Silluit, 
and tho Naga and (iaro hills. In 1873, it was 
forme<l into a chief commissionersliip, with part 
of Koch-Hehar added to it. It coinprises the 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and of the Barak or 
Surma, tr>gotlier with the mountainous watershed 
that 8(‘f)arateR these rivers. It is situated b(3 ween 
lat. 23 ’ 58' 30" and 28" IJ' N., and long. 89 ' 40' 
ami ‘J?"" 5' E. Tho area is 5.5,381 srpiare miles, 
ami the population 4.815,157 in 1881. It is ■ 
Inmndcd on the north by tho eastern section of 
th(* gnrat Himrdayan range, the frontier irih(« 
from W. to E. being successively the Hhutia, Aka, 
Daphla, Miri, Abar, and Mi.slimi ; on the north- 
east by the Mishmi hills, which sweep round tho 
head of the Hrahma[>utra valley ; on the east 
by the i.m xplored mountnins which mark tho 
Burma frontier, by ilie hills of tlio ind(‘peiidcnt 
Naga tribes and tlio Manipur domiulous ; on 
(lie south by the hills occupied by the Kiiki or 
liUshai, by the State of Hill Tijipcrah and tho 
B(‘ngal Tinperah district; and on tho west by 
the Bengal districts of Maimansinh and b’angpur, 
tlio Koch-Bchar territory, and Jalpaiguri district. 
'I’lie districts of the Naga, tho Kh.'ussya, Jaintin 
and Caro hills are in a central hill tract, a 
long projecting outwork of the mountain system 
that intervenes between tho watersheds of tho 
Brahmaputra and Irawadi in a scries of ridges 
ami plateaux, tho highest jKiiut.of tlie Naga 
lulls being 10,000 fe('t, of tho Khassya hills (1449 
feet, and of the Caro hills 4700 feet. At Chorra- 
punji in the Khassya hills in 18()1, 805 inches of 
rain fell, 350 inches of it in July. In 1870 it 
was 308 inches. 

Assam was long hehl by tho Ahom race, who 
gave it its name; afU'rwards, by the Biinni'se. 
But by the treaty of Yandaboo, 21th F(‘bruary 
1826, it was ceded to tho British. Tho valley 
is continuous at its western extremity with tho 
plains of Bengal, but gr.adually contracts to 
tho eastward, till the mountains at last approach 
80 close together that no level country remains 
between them. Tho width of the lower valley is 
about 30 miles. It ia in general level, with u 
gentle uniform slope, but low ranges of hills pro- 
ject occasionally from both sides, almost to tho 
Brahmaputra ; and isolated granite hillocks, of no 
considerable mean elevation, occur scattered hero 
and there over the surface. Tho atmosphere is 
very humid, and dense fogs are frt'qucnt in winter. 
The rainfall ranges from 69 to 159 inches, and 
earthquakes are frequent, and those of 1869 and 
1875 were severe. In Upper Assam there is but 
little cultivation, and much forest, which is often 
almost impervious from rank under woo<l. It is 
the ancient Kamrup, and its history (‘Assam 
Buranji ’) has been written by Huliratn Dhaikiyal 
IMiukan of Gohati, who, after bringing down tho 
genealogies to the Kshatriya dynasty of Dravir 
(Dharmapala), says Dravir invited Brahmans 
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from G.iur to liis court north of the Brahmaputra, 
and he pives the follovviufy dynasties : — 

a. Brahmaputra dyrn'isty, rcif^nod 210 years. 
Afk^r A.D. M7H, As.^ain was divided into twelve^ 
petty states, and in 1498 was invaded by Dulal 
Ghazi, son of Husain Shah. 

b. The Indrayansa (Indu) dynasty reiprned from 
A.D. 1880 to 1780, with an interreKiiuin caused by 
the invasion of Husain Shall. Chukapa became 
indc[)cndent in 1230, and spread conquestfl, and 
was named Asama (unequalled), hence Assam. 

Tiiis is to be regarded as a history of the inva- 
sions from Bengal. 

Population . — The valley and its bordering hills 
are remarkable for tln^ variety of populations 
which they contain. Captain Butler (Travels, 
p. 1) gave the following as names of the tribes 
in and adjoining the valley, viz. Abor and Bor 
Abor ; Aka of the Hazari Khawa and Kappas 
Chor tribes ; Angaini, A rung, AsRapicse, tlie Bhot, 
the Blmtia, viz. the Sath Bhutia Kajas, the Char 
Dooar Baja, and 3'hebingia Bhutiaa; Bo<lo or 
Borro of Assam and Cachar ; the Changlo ; Dofla ; 
Hooaniah, Garo ; Jili; Khamti and Bor Khaniti ; 
Khari ; Khassya ; Koreng ; Kuki ; Latu ; Lota; 
Luluip or Lushai, Maram ; Mechoo; Mikir; Miri, 
Mishmi, Moria, Miilung; Mu-thun; Muttuk, 
Naga ; Namsang ; Singp.ho, Tang-Khol, Ta-hlung, 
and Tang-Khol. The most numerous are the Naga, 
Kliassya, Garo, Mikir, and the Cachari, the last 
idontihed with the Mcch of the E. and VV^ Dwara ; 
the Ahom (128,980) ; the Chutia (51,482) ; part of 
the Koch or Rajhansi; Chandal (122,457); Kai- 
barti (128,525) ; Kolita (179,0(i0) ; Khamti on the 
frontiers of Lakliimpnr. See India. 

Half the population is Hindu, and a fourth 
part are Malioinedans, The Hindu rcligioni.sts 
of Apsain, including races of mixed descent and 
proselytes, now consist of Brahman, Ganak, and 
kayasth, all of comparatively modern importa- 
tion ; Koliti, who appear to he the only remnant 
in it of the early Aryan colonists; Kcot, wlio 
arc partly of Hindu extraction, and partly 
pro.selytes raised to that position; Doin, who 
arc boatmen and fishermen ; the I lari, low caste 
immigrants ; and converted Ahoin, Chutia, 
Lalong, Koch, Mech, and Cachari, The Shan 
people became proselytes to Hinduism at an 
early period, and, liaving adopted the language 
and customs of Hindus, they have now nothing 
but their features to mark them as of difTcreiit 
origin. Indeed, it is stated that the Shans 
brought no women with them into the country. 
The principal tribes on the frontier of Upper 
Assam arc the Muttuk, the Khamti, and the 
Singpho. At the eastern end, near Saddiya, the 
tribes are very ranch mixed, and numbers of them 
are gradually coining lower and lower down ; 
many Mishmi now actually live in the plains. 
There seems to be a pressure on the people from 
the Burmese side of the Patkoi, which is forcing 
the Mishmi down, and which will perhaps bring 
them within the British boundary, the nominal 
boundary being the crest of the Patkoi. It is 
fix'm the Ahom branch of the Shan orTai or Thai 
race that Assam (Asam) received its name. This 

E jwerful race are the people of Siam, called by the 
urmese Shan-gyai, or eldest branch of the Shan. 
The first to assume the title of Ahom, or peerless, 
is said to have been Chu-ku-pha, A.D. 1228, in 
the kingdom of Pong, which touched Tipperah, 


Yunnan, and Siam. Tlio Pong kingdom was 
finally broken u)> by king Alompra of Burma, in 
tho middle of the 18th century. Before the 
incursions of the Burmese, Assam had its roads, 
bridges, cities, and civilis?ition. The Mahom('dans 
found its people hardy and courageous in (IppiT 
Assam, but towards tho middle of tho 19th cen- 
tury they had become apathetic and unambitious, 
though those of Kamrup were less so. 

Tho first British treaty with any of the Assam 
chiefs was a commercial agreement made in 1783 
with Kaja Siirgy Jlco. But the Indian Government 
never ratified or published it, on the ground tliat 
the raja’s government was notsulliciently st rong to 
ensure its observance. The country sultRcquently 
relapsed into anarchy, and fell under tlic Burmese. 
It was invaded by the British when the first 
Burmese war broke out, 1824-26, and tho pro- 
vince was annexed to British India, 31st July 
1829. In 1833, lIp[)or Assam was granted to 
raja Poorundcr Singh, witli whom a treaty was 
made. Tho Bur Senaputtco, or chief of tho 
Muttuk, entered into an engagement, in May 
1826, whereby he acknowledged tho suprem.'icy 
of tho Britisli, ami b()und himself to supply 
300 soldiers in time of war. The management 
of the country was left in his own hamls, except 
as regards capital offences. In January 1835, 
tho obligation to supply troops was commuted 
to a money payment of Us. 1800 a year.' In 
1826, similar ngreements were made with tho 
Khamti chief of Saddiya; but in 1839 the Khamti 
attacked tho town of Saddiya, and many persons, 
as also Colonel Wldtc, the Political Ag(‘nt, were 
sl.'un. Agreements were also made in May 1836 
with the Singpho. The.se trilx's were implicated 
in the Kliamti rising in 1839, but they were 
allowed to surrender under conditions. Many of 
the Singpho clans have becorm; extinct, ami tho 
main body left Assam for Ilukong, in U]>per Burma. 

Tho Phaki or Phakial race on the Diliing riv(T, 
the Kamjangof Saddiya, and tho numerous settle- 
ments of the Kliamti race, are all Slian colonies, 
and retain the customs, costume, and religion that 
they brought with them into the valh^y. Of 
thc.so the Khamti are the most numerous and 
important. They immigrated into Assam since 
the middle of the 18th century from the country 
known to the British as Bor-Khamti, which they 
had occupied for many centuries. When Ca])tain 
Wilcox visited them in 1826, two great clans 
had been at feud for fifty years, and, owing to 
these dissensions, horde after horde flowed into 
Assam. After their rebellion against the British 
in 1839, they were expelled Saddiya, but later 
on-werc i^ermittcfl to re-occupy lands near their 
former sites. They are Buddhists, and have u 
literature. 

Tho hills of Assam possess coal, gold, iron, 
lime, petroleum, tea, caoutchouc, rice, jute, lac, 
and ivory. Its two principal indigenous varie- 
ties of silk arc the muga and the cri. Of its 
woods, thirty-six species, applicable to various 
useful purposes, were described by Major Han nay 
as belonging to Upper Assam. Most of them 
are light, strong, and durable; while not a 
few combine with these qualities a fine grain, 
which renders them well adapted for articles of 
furniture. Tho spices of the country comprise, 
in addition to such as are con monly cultivated 
in Bengal, black pepper, long pepper, cardamoms. 
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tcjpaira or malabatlirum loaf, and jiibran^jc, tbo 
capHule of a apocica of xonthoxylunii, peotiliar to 
the country, and described as aromatic, fragrant, 
and highly pungent. It is a very fertile pro- 
vince. The whole population, from the baby at 
the breast to the very few old men, used opium, 
and in 18Gd -5 the population consumed £143,543 
worth of that drug ; but the Government intro- 
duced stringent prohibitions, and tea cultivation 
has since greatly added to their wealth. Among 
its wild animals are the elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, 
leopard, bear, buffalo, deer, and wild cow. — Yule's 
Cathay; Unmiltan's JC.Jmlies; Taylor^ in Ilepnrts 
on Great ICxhihition of 1851, ]). 141; Butler's 
Travels; M'^Cnlloch's Beport ; St hlayeutweiCs ludin^ 
ii. pp. 05-08; J*rinsep's A ntuptitles hy Thomas^ j). 
273; Ihilton's ICthnoL; Aitchesou's 'J'reatics^p. 127. 

ASSAUA RE WAND. Arab. Hebradendron 
gambogioidca, Graham ; Gamboge. 

ASSAUH ADDON, king of Habylon,.waB the 
son of Sennacherib. The latter resided at Nineveh, 
the capital of Assyria; Sennacherib displaced the 
satraps, and invested his son as king of Babylon, 
B.C. (J/5. — Ch. Bunsen^ iii. Sec Assyria. 

ASSASSIN, a term applied in Europe to the 
A1 Ilasani, a heterodox Mahomedan sect, whoso 
successors now believe that the deity is incarnate 
in their chief. The first of the sect who arro- 
gated these divine pretensions was Hasan Saba, 
a man of domineering passions, conRummatc sub- 
tility, and persevering spirit of cnb^rprisc. He 
lived about the year 100(<, and by various intrigues, 
a singular mysterious deportment, as well as an 
invincible courage, he attained to great jiowcr. 
Christians, Jews, Mahomedans of the Sunni or 
Shiah sects, all were alike the objects of his ex- 
communication ; and he sold his dagger, or rather 
that of his followers, to whatever party were vilo 
enough to buy the blood of their enemies. Al 
Jabal, literally, the mountain, was the old Arabic 
name for the whole of the very mountainous 
quarter of Irak-i-Ajam, which lies between 
Hamadan and Kirmanshah. It stretches far to 
the H()uth-w(’st of the Caspian range, and com- 
prises Mount Elwund, the Oroutesof the ancients, 
this branch also bearing the apjiellation Elburz; 
and the chief was designated Shaikh-ul-Jabal, 
rcndor(;d the Old Man of the Mountain. For 
about 200 years the sect field Milicc, amongst the 
Elburz mountains, about 20 miles north of Kasvin, 
but they were destroyed by Ilulaku a.d. 1260. 
A colony, under the leading of one of Hasan's 
representatives, settled themselves amongst thw 
heights of l^ibanon, and have been variously 
called Ismrdli, Batani, and rd-llrisani, or the 
Ismailans, Batenians, and Assassins; during the 
crusa^les, one of Hasan’s successors was known to 
the Europeans ns the Old Man of the Mountain. 
A chief of the Israaili for many years resided 
at Bombtay, and in 1865 or 1866 instituted a civil 
suit in H.M. High Court for some matter con- 
nected with his faith. The term Assassin has 
also been derived from Hashishin, a person given 
to the intoxication of hemp (Hashish, Ail), but 
the accepted derivation is from Al Ilasani. — 
Porter's Travels^ i. p. 286-288. Sec Alamut; 
Hasan-ibn-Saba ; Maghrab ; Shaikh-ul-Jabal. 

ASSAYE,a8mall hamlet in long. 75® 5C' 15" E., 
and lat. 20° 15' 15" N., on the borders of Kan- 
desh. A battle was fought here on the 23d 
September 1803, by the Indian army under Sir 


Arthur Wellesley, against the confederate Mah- 
rattas. Colonel Wellesley, with 4500 troops, of 
whom 2000 were British, defeaWd the combined 
forces, 50,000 strong, of the Mahratta chief Sindia 
and (he raja of Herar, and they had 1600 infantry 
under French oiricere. One in three of the British 
forces was killed. Sindia’s artillery rested on the 
right bank of the rivulet. In 1868, the ■)r)Otail of 
the village, who was a lad at the time of the battle, 
and a t ubalidar, Fapadu, of the 2l8t M. N 1., who 
was a soldier present in the battle, were still alive, 
the former at Xssaye, the latter at Socunderabail. 
The hamlet is built near the bank of the rivulet; 
and the spirit of one of the French ollicers who 
fell in the battle has been deified, and at his 
tomb worship is performed by the Mahrattas of 
the village and neighliourhood. 

ASSAY MASTER. An olTiccr with this desig- 
nation is in each of the Indian mints, at Calcutta 
and Bombay. He conducts the chemical analysis 
of the precious metals brought for sale, and deter- 
mines the quantity of gold or silver in any mix- 
ture with the baser metaks. Ho also examines the 
pix ccins prior to issue, to ascertain that they are 
up to the standard. The process was formerly by 
cupel lation, but latterly the humid mode has been 
followed. 

ASSES’ GLUE, the 0-kiau of the Chinese, 
a gelatinous substance obbiined by lx)iling down 
the waters of a celebrated well, situated sixty 
H to tile N.E. of Hio district city of Yang-kuh, 
in Kwan-cl.au-fu (Shantung), but Yun-ching- 
liicn in Ts’aii-chaii-fu is also said to supply this 
substance. It is sold in Hat rectangular cakes, 
and the best is clear amber colouri‘iJ, free from 
damp or smell. It has all the projKTtiea of, and 
is used as, glue. The well water probably re- 
sembles that of Bareges in France . — Smithy p. 28. 

ASSIA, a range of hills in the Cuttack ilistrict, 
containing interesting Buddliist, Hindu, and 
Mahomedan remains of ancient temples, caves, 
sculptures, and forts. Udayagiri hill has two 
large figures of Buddha, niul extensive Buddhist 
ruins, as also has Achfila. Basanta Naltigiri boa 
an elephant cave, and Amravati hill two beautiful 
images of Indrani. — Imp. Gaz. 

AS8U. Pan.!. Brassica cruca. 

ASSUR, in Hindu tradition, giants who ma<lo 
war on the children of the Dili. In these Assur 
poasibly are typified the Assyrian conquerors. 
But it has also been surmisfHl that the Assur of 
the Mahabharata rn«./ l>e Vuo Hasaurcs or Asii of 
Intlo-Gernmnic history. See Asur. 

ASSYRIA, an ancient sovereignty in the upper 
part of Mesopotamia. The heart of the country 
was a district on either side of the Tigris, between 
lat. 35° and 37° N. Its people were, however, a 
race with martial proclivities ; and about 650 B.C. 
their dominion atUiiiicd its highest limit. Hero- 
dotus, Pliny, and Strabo included within iU 
bounds countries over wliich their sway had at 
times extended, such as the whole of Babylonia, 
all Mesonotamia, a portion of Mount Zagros (the 
modem Kurdistan), and all Syria ns far as Cilieia, 
Judea, and Phamicia. During the 7th century 
B.C., it had Lydia, Cyprus, and Egypt oa the 
west, Elam ami part of Media on the cast, with 
Babylonia and jiart of Arabia on the south. Por- 
tions of it are named in the Hebrew Scriptures os 
Padan-aram, Aram Nahrain, Gozan, and Halah. 

On the west of Assyria proper are the Karajah 
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Dn^h (iho Monnt Ma^iuR of Strabo), aivrl on the 
enHt the Jiilml Tnr. The Sin jar, a Holitary linio- 
Btono ri<lpi, <Uvi<loR weRtern Assyria irjbi a north- 
ern and 80 utl»ern portion. ItH more im|>ortant 
riverH an* the Kurnih or Kastorn Khabonr, the 
prcaU*r Zab, which waHhcR the rni?iH of Nimrml, 
the lesRcr Zab, U»e Adhcm, and the Diyahdi. 
There were many hir^e towns, but Niiiua, Calali, 
ARshiir, and Jiit Sar^^ina wore Reats of govern- 
ment during the flourinhing period of the ciiipiro. 
About ()07 n.c., Assyria lost its ind(‘j>oiKlence, and 
in the 8u))Hcquent revolutions its cities and palaces 
were destroyo<l, so that till lately a knowledge of 
their Rites even was lost, 'i'he most extensive of 
the AK.syrian ruins are opposite Mosul on the 
east bank of the Tigris, and are without doubt 
those of Nineveh. Since the middle of the llHh 
century, learned men — I.ayard, Hotta, Henry 
ItawiinRon, George Rawlinson, George Smith, 
Profess(»r Sayce, Mr. Ita.s8am — have been search- 
ing the mounds for remains of the ancient cities, 
their sculpturoR, their libraricR and works of 
art, in the region around Mosul, and towards 
Baghdad, Calah or Kalah being 20 miles south 
of Nineveh, and Aasur, the modern Sherghat, 
is 60 miles south of Mosul. George Smith di.s- 
covered there a Chaldican h geud of the (IockI ; he 
rccoveriMl the cosnuigoiiic h gends of the priesls 
of Babylonia; gave histories of Sennacherib 
and Asaur-Hani-pal ; and the most im{)ortant of 
the documentfl relating to the reigns of Esar- 
Imddon, son of Sennacherib, have been found 
•and translated. 

* The physical type of the Assur people, their 
moral char.'vcteristicH, and their languages, all 
belonged to the Semitic family. Their writing was 
in the cuneiform charaebT ; and in the more 
tdmplified form of later times, the wc<lgo was 
almoRt the solo element of the writing. In IHhl, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson gave a list of 240 characters 
and 120 variants. Since then, M. Oj»pert has 
given HlH as the number of the forms in more 
frcqocsit use. The Assyrians had many gfxls, but 
Afisfir was their chief deity through all their 
history, atid was calle<l by them Siuli-Matati, or 
Mountain the World. Nebo, with his consort 
Urniitu, the go<ls of Kalah and Nineveh, prcsidetl 
over learning ; Shainas and Sin were the sun and 
moon gods ; Merodach, also styled Bel, and his 
consort Zirrat Banit, or Succoth-Benoth, ema- 
nated from Bahylon ; Ishtar, the analogue of 
Venus, was a favourite of Nineveh and Arbela ; 
Nergal and Ninip were gods of war and the 
chose; Vul, the storm deity; Ann, the king of 
heaven ; and Hoa, the lord of hell , with many 
minor gods. They were a literary peojilo, and 
gave great encouragement to the arts. 1 abrarics 
of clay Uiblets were formed in each of the large 
oitics ; and art dcvclo[)ed itself on the side of 
architecture and sculpture. They were skilled in 
metallurgy, workers iu iron, copper, and bronze, 
and they excelled in printing, painting, weaving, 
and dyeing. Their knowledge of metallurgy was 
derived from the Akkadians, from whom also, 
in common with the Hebrews, they obtained their 
poetry. 

George Smith, iu his ‘ Assyria from the Earliest 
Times till the Fall of Nineveh,’ gives a list of the 
Assyrian kings, with their approximate dates. 
The following }K)rtion of it is from 1 lob to 007 
li.c., and euiimeratc.s IM rulers : — 

ly 


Assur-Ilol-niHiHU, D.c. 1450 Vul-nirari ri., . . . Ol.'l 
lluy.iir-AHHiir, . . . 1420 Tngulti Niiiip il., . 

AHHur-uhiiliil, . . . 14tK> AHSiir iiii/.ir-piil, . H<S5 

Bol-niriiri, .... I.‘t70 ShaliiiunoHcr n., . . HOO 

Budil, l;i50 AHfuir-<lHin |>!i) (icIm'I 

Vid iiirari i l.'WO king) 827 

ShalmaiioHer i., . . I.'WM) Samsi Vul iv., . . 825 

Tugulti Ninij) i., . . 1271 Vul-nirari iii., . . 812 

Boi kudu r-u/.ur, . . 1240 ShiihuancM r Hi., . . 783 

Ninip-nabcHJir, . . 1220 AHHur-dan in., . . 773 

Assur-djin I., . . . 1200 AHRur-nirari ii., . . 755 

Muttagil-nusku, . . 1170 Tiglath-Pilrsur II., . 745 

Arhut riHilim, . . . 1150 ShaltuanoHcr iv., . . 727 

Tiglath rilcHor 1., . 1120 Sargon, 722 

Ahscf ltd kalii, . . IKK) Sonnnehorih, . . . 705 

SainHi V»d III., . . 1080 Rsarhaddon, ) . 081 

‘ Assur rab - arnar or Assur-Bani iial, f . 008 

Assur rabuf, about 1050 Kol Zakir-iskuiu, . . 020 

AsHur nimiti, ,, KKH) Assur-obil-ili, . 020, 007 

Ahhui dan II., . . . 1130 

Hargoii, who formed a great library at Calah, 
was murdered 705 n.c. His succesHor, Sennach- 
erib, was also murdered by two of his rour, but 
his youngest son, Esarhatldon, dideated tluise 
brothers, and succeeded to the throne. In 670, 
he raised his son Asaur-Bani-pal, or Sardanapalus, 
to be co-r(‘gent. At this time, Nabopol.'issnr, 
viceroy of Babylon, n.c. 625, declareil for inde- 
pendence. In n.c. 605, Nabopolassar sent bis son 
Nebuchadnezzar, who expelhsd Necho of Egypt 
from it. His son Nebuchadnezzar ruled there 
from 604 to 561 r>.c., and Babylon for a brief 
period became mistress of the world. Nabii Nahid 
was defeated in Borsippa, 555 n.c. Babylon city 
was taken by Cyrus, and Naim Nahid died in 
Carin.mia. The succeeding dynasty was that of 
the Modes. For 200 years they had been partially 
under the Assyrians; Shalmaneser ii., Vul-Nirari 
III,, Tiglath-Fileser ii., Sargon, E.Harhaddon, and 
other Assyrian monarclm had compelled them to 
pay tribute. But, after the death of Assur-Bani- 
pal, Dojoicea, son of lOiraortos, invaded Assyria, 
but was driven back, and fell in battle on the 
plain of Rlmges. His son Vakistar, the Cyaxares 
of the Greeks, subseciucntly ma<le an inroad on 
Assyria, but had to return to his own dominions 
to meet an inroad of the Saci Scythians, who 
overran Media, Assyria, and Syria up to Askelon ; 
but Vakistar (Cyaxares) recovered his authority, 
and combined with Necho of Egypt, Nabopolassar 
of Babylon, and the king of Armenia. They 
ov('iTan the country, and sat down for two years 
before Nineveh. A heavy Hood broke down 
a part of its wall, and the Assyrian monarch 
gathered his wives and all his valuables in tbo 
palace, and set the building in flames. — Smith's 
A na tv t History ; Assyria; LaynnVs Nintvdi; Itaw- 
linson's Ancient Monarchies. See Babylonia. 

AST, in N. India, is the west or setting sun. 
Ude ast tak tumhra raj ho, — ^May your rule extend 
from cast to west,— a Hindu form of benediction. 

ASTA, or Patoo, a bast in use in Birbhiim. 

ASTACUS, a genus of long-tailed crustaceans, 
including the common lobster. A. fluviatilis is 
the craw fish. 

ASTAK. Hind. Dried apricots witli the ker- 
nels. Astak-bc-magliz are without the kernels. 

ASTARAK. Auab. Storax. 

ASTAliKHI. Auab. Red orpiment. 

ASTARLAB. Akah. An astrolabe. 

A START A, the Ashtaroth of the Bible, and 
Astartc of (ireck authors, according to Chevalier 
Bunsen, is derived from the Egyptian word lles- 
torirth, the throne or scat of tbo Cow, i.c. the 
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Queen of Heaven, and it meant originally Nature, 
the divine Kosmos. But after the year D.c. 2500 
or li.c. 2000, Astarta signified the polar star, 
which was dedicivted to that prinieval goddess. 
Aetarte was the great divinity of the Phoenicians, 
the female power or Sacti of Baal whom the 
Greeks changed ir^o Baaltis or Belthes. She was 
the chief deity of Sidon, but her worship was 
extended to the E. of the Jordan, Physically, she 
represented the moon. The name may be from 
the Babylonian Tshtar, the analogue of Venus. — 
Ch. Bniisrn^ iv. 350-352. 

ASTEH, a surname of Arsaces, supposed to 
have been a descendant of the ancient Persian kings. 

ASTER, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Matricariaceae. Tl.ese are named 
from Aster, a star, and furnish nearly every 
variety of colour. 

ASTFHiABAD, a province of Persia between 
lat. 3(P 20' and 38"' N., and long. 53^^ 40' and 
67° 65' E., bounded N. by the desert of Khiva, S. 
by the Elburz range, W. by the Caspian, and E. 
by the river Aahor. The province is sometimes 
included in Mazenderan, which it resembles in 
appearance, climate, and productions. This is the 
ancient Hyrcania, and is the paternal estate of 
the present king of Persia as chief of the Kajar 
tribe, who have entire possession of the province. 
Asterabad, the capital, is near the mouth of the 
river Ester, on a bay of the Caspian Sea. U is 
eighteen days' journey to Herat, and from thence, 
passing through the hilly country of the Hazara, 
you arrive at Kabul on the eleventh . — Mohiin LaVs 
Iravfls^ p. 320; Malcobn^s Persia^ ii. p. 126; 
Mac.(irefior\^ Persia. 

ASTERACANTHA LONGIFOLIA. Nees. 

Kucllia longifolia, Roxb. | Barlcria longifolia, Linn, 

Kanta-koolika, . Beng. Gokantaka, . . Sanse, 

Bahel Shulli, . . Can. IkHhugandha, . . „ 

Gokiura, Gokshura, Hind. Katudriki, . . . SiNOH. 

Talmakana, Ikshura, ,, Nir-raulli, . . . Tam. 

Phul Mivkhana, ,, Nirugobbi, Gobbi, Tel. 

Wahcl Shulli, . 1\IalEal. I 

Grows in wot places all over India, and is a 
valuable mucilaginous diuretic in urinary diseases 
and dropsies, and cases of gravel, — Ainslic; Powell^ 
i. p. 368; Itoxh.; Birdw, Bumhay Products; Voigt. 

ASTERIA, of Pliny, the star rubies of the 
moderns, are found at Ratnapura in Ceylon. 

ASTERIASTIGMA MACROCARPA. Bedd, 
This very fine tree grows on the ghats (2500 
feet elevation) leading up to Peermede in the 
Travaiicore hills from Cottyam ; it flowers in 
March. The fruit and leaves, except that the 
latter are entire, are exactly those of Hydnocarpus, 
but Colonel Beddome thinks it differs too much 
to authorize its being referred to that genus ; it 
may, however, be co-generic with the little known 
Taraktogenos of Hasek. — Bedd, FI, Sylv. p. 266. 

ASTHAN, Astana. Hind. A threshold, a 
fakir's residence. Astana-dar, a place-holder, a 
holy man. 

ASTHENOSOMA. Grohe. A sea urchin of the 
Philippines. Its short imiiies are tubular, and 
when penetrating the flesh produce a sharp, 
stinging pain. 

ASTHl SINCHANA, lit. bone Bprinkling. 
Hindu ceremony of sprinkling the bones with 
water a few days after burning. — W. See Ashta. 

ASTMABAYDA. Sansk. Illecebrum lanatum. 

ASTOR, a mountainous district on the borders 


of Little Tibet, to the w^est of I^^dakh. The people 
sjKjak a dialect of tlu* Dardu language. 

ASTRACAN. Hindus practbJng their faith 
extend to Astracan and the eastern parts of the 
Russian empire. 

ASTRAGALUS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Fabacese. Among its species 
are A. Aristatns, A. Creticus, A. Dicksonii, A. 
Gummifer, A. Verus, and A. Strobilifera, of Mount 
Lebanon, Crete, Ionia, and the Peloponnesus, pro- 
ducing the gum-tragacanth of commerce, which 
is used as an ingredient in dye-stuffs, as a glaze 
for calico and silk, and in medicine as a styptic 
powder, and in lozenges. Its price in England is 
48. to 8s. the pound. It is largely produced in 
Persia, and exported to Baghdad, Bassora, and 
India. Two species in Kaghan are called Bachmal 
and Kenchirunga, and thp Hindi term Makhmal 
is given to A. spinosus, but none of these have 
been ascertained to yield tragacanth. A. Hamosus, 
Linn .^ — the plant, "raj Iwlshahi ; the pods, Aqlil- 
ul-Malik, Arab., — is a plant oi the Panjab. A. 
Spinosus, Atnil, Hind., has a hard, tabulated 
root -stock, with numerous long, thin, spinous 
branches. — PowPl^ Handbook; Voigt ; O'Shau^h^ 
iiessy; Hogg^ Vcg. King.; Poole; Von Mveller, bee 
TragJicauth. 

ASTRAGAl.US AiULTICEPS. Wall. 


Kamlei, Kandiaia, Chen. 
Much kanta gagar- 
kand, Lad-pisar, . „ 

Buta-i-MiswaK, . Hind. 
Atnil, Kiutu, . . Tanj. 


Didani, Tinani, . Ravi. 

Jandi, ,« 

Spinaghzai, . . Tlu Ind. 

Sarmul, Pishkan, . ,, 

Bizu-da, khan, . »♦ 


A very spinous plant, with yellow flowers, 
somewhat resembling gorse. 

ASTRAK. Hind. Gum ammoniac. 

ASTRANG. Hind. Atropa acuminata, Boyle, 

ASTROLOGY, the Fann-u-Tanjim of the Arabs, 
is largc/y believed in throughout Asia ; but ovou 
some of Cardinal Richelieu's journeys were deter- 
mined by astrologers ; and an astrological almanac, 
bearing the name of Zadkiel, is still published in 
London. Astrologers are largely consulted by 
Hindus on questions relating to the ordinary 
affairs of life, — whether an article bought for sale 
will produce profit or not ; whether a child to be 
born will be a boy or a girl ; will a wife bear 
children or not? will a wife keep a man in 
health or not? or a Hindu of position lives in 
concubinage but abstaining from marriage, having 
been warned by an astrologer that he would die 
if he entered on matrimony. Stellar astrology 
is of the most ancient date amongst the Hindus. 
The ancient Aryans, with Agni, Vayu, Indra, 
Vanina, etc., worshipped the sun, the moon, the 
graha or planets. The moon, Chandra, was the ob- 
ject of divine honours, and the centre of numerous 
legends, and the Sankara-vijaya, ch. xliv., men- 
tions a sect of moon -worshippers. The worship 
of the stars is described at length in the Yajna- 
valkya, and to the present day Surya, the sun, 
and groups of stars, particularly the N^shatra, 
continue objects of worship from Vedic times, 
as the sun and moon were gods of the Baby- 
loniana. At the present day, there are dies 
fasti and dies ne/asti with the Hindus, and the 
astrologer plies his trade even in the smalleHt 
village. The bondage in which the Tamil races 
ore held by astrology is the occasion of never- 
ending expenses, and the fruitful source of un- 
ceasing anxieties to all classes. The horoscopes 
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of all, except the very lowest, are written out, 
and consulted on occasions of any importance. 
Before setting out on a journey, or commencing 
to plough, 8ow,jetc., the astrologer is asked al)out 
a lucky time. Hence favounible opportunities 
are often lost. Indeed, never does a Hindu take 
any step of importance without first consulting 
the stars. This is usually done by reference either 
to a Brahman astrologer or to the astrological 
almanac. When business will not admit of delay, 
a Hindu will consult either the Sivagyanmut, or 
‘ advices of Siva,’ or the Cuchuns, or sayings ’ of 
Khona, the wife of Vamhamihira, the great astro- 
nomer, who was one of the nine gems in the court 
of Vikramaditya, the great monarch of Malwa. 
The planets are invoked in the Vedic books, and 
their worship is prescribed in the Gajnaralkya. 
Chand, the moon, was from the time of the Brah- 
mans the centre of numerous legends and the object 
of divine honours. In Ceylon, the . preparation of 
the ephemcris predicting the weather, and other 
particulars of the forthcoming year, appears to have 
undergone little or no change since this custom 
of the inhabitants of India w.'ia described by 
Arrian and Strabo. But in later times the Brah- 
mans and the Buddhists have superadded to that 
occupation the casting of nativities, and the com- 
position of horoscopes for individuals, from which 
the sophistao described by Arrian abstained. It 
is practised alike by the highest and most humble 
castes of Singhalese and Buddhists, from the 
Vellala, or agricultural aristocracy, to the beaters 
of tom-toms, who have thus acquired the title of 
‘ Nakatiya,’ or astrologi^r. The attendance on 
particular ceremonies, liowcver, called Bali, which 
are connected with divination, belongs exclusively 
to the latter class. The Mahomcdaiis of British 
India keep their calendar or Jantri, and the Hindu 
Joshi calculates the ephemcris. The Hindus also 
have their calendar or panjangam ; but they all 
practise divination from books, for which the 
Chintamani pastakarn is in use in the south of 
India. — Tennant's Christianity in Ceylon^ p. 184; 
Trav. of a Hind. i. xxi. See Almanac; Divination ; 
Ordeal. 

ASTRONOMY, the Jyoti Sastra of the Hindus, 
and Naj’m of the Arabs, is supposed to have 
been first known to the Chaldjcans. It has, how- 
ever, been attributed to the Egyptians, who pro- 
bably derived their knowledge from a more 
ancient nation. The Chinese have no right ; and 
when the claims are investigated of the Indians, 
Persians, and Babylonians, it is found that their 
systems of astronomy belong to a latitude con- 
siderably higher than Bencores, Persepolis, or 
Babylon, but somewhere between .35° and 55° N. 
Brahmanical books teach that the longest day in 
summer is twice as long as the shortest day in 
winter^ which is not the case in any part of India. 
Zoroaster taught the Persians similarly ; and 
Ptolemy obtained ancient Babylonian records of 
star risings, belonging to latitudes not lower than 
the 40° parallel. Cassini, Bailly, and Playfair have 
stated that observations taken by Hindu astro- 
nomers, upwards of 3000 years before Christ, are 
still extant, and prove a considerable degree of 
progress already made at that period ; but La 
Place and De Lambre deny the authenticity of the 
observations, and consequently the validity of the 
conclusion. Yet all astronomers admit the great 
antiquity of the Hindu observations. The astro- 


nomical rule relating to the calendar w4s drawn 
up in the 14th century before Christ; and Para- 
sara, the first writer on astronomy of whose 
writings any portion remains, appears to havtj 
flourished about the same time. 

The astronomical symbols of the planets have 
been derived, in all probability, from Clialdaian 
and Assyrian sources. The symbol of the planet 
Mercury ( ^ ) is the Caduceus, which, like the 
Petaaus, is au emblem of eastern origin. The 
symbol of Mars {$) represents a round shield 
and spear. The symbols of Jupiter and Saturn 
( V and ) are doubtful, but are probably the 
Syro - Arabic forms of the numbers 4 and 5, 
indicating Ihe position of these bodies in the 
planetiiry five. The symbol of the earth (5) is 
the inverted emblem of life, and proV)ably bears 
some reference to terrestrial corruption and 
decay. The astronomical systems of the old 
Arabijin authors are founded on those of Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy. The Arab prince Alba- 
tegnius stated the piocession of the equinoxes to 
be 1° in 6G years. 

The Divisions of Time of all nations are astro- 
nomical. Prom the remotest times, amongst the 
Clialdseana, Egyptians, Arabians, Hindus, Creeks, 
and the natives of northern Europe, there has 
been a hebdomadary division of the month. In 
this, the days arc conmicnced with the day of 
the sun, followed by that of the moon, and the 
five planets, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and 
Saturn. The Hindus also reckon by the light 
and dark halves of the moon, which they dcsig- 
naUi Kista paksbam and Sakla paksham. 

The divisions of the day times have been various 
among the nations of antiquity, and there are 
still variations in these modes in the mcxlem 
world. The manner of reckoning the days by 
the ancient Jews, and which subsists amongst 
that people at the present time, is to commence 
the day at a certain liour of the evening, and to 
fiiiish it on the next evening at the same hour. 
I'hus their Sabbath begins on the afternoon of 
Friday, and is completed on the afternoon of 
Saturday. The Roman Catholic Church also 
commences its festivals in the evening; and this 
custom is retained amongst the British in some 
of their popular observances, such as the eve of 
St. John and Christmas eve. Tlie civil day of 
Britain commences at twelve o’clock at midnight, 
and lasts till the same hour of the following night. 
The astronomical day begins at noon, and is 
counted up to twenty-four hours, terminating at 
the succeeding noon. In parts of Italy and of 
Germany, the day is held to commence about 
sunset, and the hours arc counted on till the next 
sunset. 

The division of the day among Mahoraedans is 
chiefly subservient to the stated times of per- 
forming their devotions, and is not generally very 
accurate. They begin their account at sunset, 
reckoning twelve hours from thence to sunrise, 
whether the night be long or short ; from sun- 
rise to sunset they also reckon tNvelve hours, and 
consequently a night hour is longer in the winter 
than an hour of the day, and in summer the 
hours of the day are longer than those of the 
night. At the equinoxes alone, all the hours 
are of equal length, and then they coincide with 
those atiopted by the British in commencement 
and duration, differing, of course, six hours in 
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enumeration, 80 tluit the Britbli six o’clock is their 
twelve, and the British seven is their one, etc. 

Tlie Chinese begin tlic day an hour before 
midnight, and divide the twenty-four liours into 
twelve parts of two hours each. Instead of 
liuinboring their hours, they give a difTercnt 
name e.ich pcrio^l of two hours. The names 
and correRj)ondiug tinur, according to the British 
mode, are as follows : — 


T«*o. 

11 

to 1 niortiing. 

Woo, 

11 

to 1 afternoon. 

Cliow, 

1 


We, 

1 

„ 8 

Yiu, 


>> 5 ,, 

Hliiii, 


r, 

Mtiou, 

5 

M 7 

Yew, 

.5 

!! 7 

Shin, 

7 


Seo, 

7 


Szo, 

!) 

„ n ,, 

Hue, 

9 

lln 


The word Keaou is added when the first hour 
of eiich perio<l is inttnuled, and Clung for the last. 
Tims, Keaou tsze is eleven at night, and Clung 
t8Z(i, twelve at night;, Keaou Cl>ow, one in the 
morning ; Ching Chow, two, etc. The word 
K’hih, ‘quarter,’ is used after the hour with the 
iminerals yili 1, urh 2, or sau to subdivide the 
hours into quarters, wliich is the smallest division 
commonly employed. Example — Ching mnou yih 
k’hih, a quartiT-past six ; Keaou woo urh k’hih, 
half-past (‘leveii. 

Both the Himlu and the Mahome<lan of India 
divide the day into four watches, and the night 
into tlio same number, the day beirig considered 
to extend from sunrise to 8uns(',t. The watches are 
again divided into ghurce, 'W'hich are 21 minutes 
each ill length. As in the suinmor the days are 
longer than the niglits, each day watch will then 
be longer than any waUdi of the night, thougli, 
from the nocessity of each watch comprising .an 
exact numlier of glmrcc, there will generally be 
the ilifTcrence of 1 gimrec between two watches 
of the sainc day. 'riiere is much variation in this 
respect, .and although, in Die latitudes of Iiulia, 
the difTi^reiice is not so gn‘at as it would be in 
a country more towards the north, it is still so 
inconvenient that the natives of India rarely 
understnnfl tla’ir own method of dividing the day, 
and readily .adopt the British mode. 

A mode of rhaioting time has been adopted by 
the Hindu, which is not without ingenuity. They 
provide atliin metal cup, a clepsydra, through the 
bottom of wliich a sm.all hole is drilled. This cup 
Bwims on tln‘ surface of a vi'ssel of water, until the 
water, running gra»liially through the hole, fills the 
cup, which tlujii sinks. The hole is made of such a 
size, that the water rising sinks it in 24 minutes. 
A sort of gong, orsliallow bcll-rnct.al pan, called a 
ghurial, is hung up near the vessel to bo struck 
at the expiration of each ghuroes which is known 
by the sinking of the cup. A man, who is em- 
ployed to watch the sinking of the cup, and to 
strike on the bidl, is c^allcKl a ghuriali. For the 
complete establishmeiit of a ghurce, six or eight 
servants are ncceR.sary, who keep watch in turns. 
8uch an expense can of course be afforded only 
by the wealthy ; but the right or title to use a 
glmreo is regal, or granted by the rulers, and the 
sound of a gong is usually lomi enough for a whole 
village, and serves the purpose of a church clock. 

Mnvthhj Divisiojt. — Almost all nations have 
regulate<l their months and weeks in a great 
degree by the revolution of the moon. Some 
liave eiKle.avoured to unite this division with the 
annual course of the sun by an auginentatioii of 
days at the end of each year, or by adding a 


thirteenth month at the end of every third year. 
The .I<!W8 nn<l the Athenians followed this latter 
metliod ; the Macedonians and some nations of 
Asia assigneil their months 80 and 81 days; the 
Turks and the Aral>8 liave 29 and 80 d.ays. 

Yvnrhj Division. — A cxinsiderable variation pro- 
vaileil generally amongst the nations of antiquity, 
and still ]»artially jircvails with regard to the com- 
mencement of the year. The Jews dated the begin- 
ning o'* the sacred year in the month of March ; 
the Ailieiiians in the month of June; the Mace- 
doni.ans on the 2'lth September; the Cliristians of 
Egypt and Ethiopia, on the 29 th or 30th of August; 
ami tlio JVrsians and Armenians, on the 11th of 
August. The Jf^wish civil year begins on the first 
day of tlie month Tisri, which year corresponds 
with the British 9th of September; that of the 
Mnhomodaiis begins on the first day of the month 
Maharram, which goes round the year with the 
lunar months. Nearly all the nations of the Chris- 
tian world now commence the year on the Ist of 
Janu.ary ; but, so recently ns 1 /.^)2, even in Britain, 
the year did not legally and generally commence 
till th-^ 2r>th of March. In Scotland, at that period, 
the year began on the Ist of January. The differ- 
enc(‘ caused great prnctic.al inconvenience, and 
Jaimaiy ami February, and part of March, somo- 
tiines bore two ilates, os wo often find in old 
records, as 1711-12. 

Tile year, j)ro[)crly so called, is the solar year, 
or the pendod of time in which the sun passes 
through ih'3 twelve signs of the Zodiac. The 
period comprises 805 days, 5 hours, and 4H 
minutes, .51 sciconds, G decimals, and is called the 
astronomical year. 

The C.aleiidar, the J.antri of the Hindus, is a 
table of the days of the ye.ar arranged to assist 
the distribution of time, and to indicate remark- 
able days connected with devotion or business. 

'Die li’ornans called the first days of each 
month C.alends, from a word which signified 
‘ called,’ because the pontiffs, on those days, called 
the people together to apprise them of the days 
of festival in that month. Hence wo derive tlie 
name of Calend.ar. 

Tlie Roman Calendar, which has in great part 
been adopted by almost all nations, is stated to 
have been introduced by Romulus, tho founder of 
this city. 

Many of the festival days of nations relate to 
the sun, and those of the Hindus will bo found 
under that hc.ading. Suifico it hero to mention 
Makar Sakranti, on the sun entering Makar or 
Capricorn ; the Shoondooh tiny ship festival, on 
its turning back from Capricorn ; the Bosaiit 
Pachami, and liath Saptami, and Holi, in honour 
of the spring and vernal equinox ; the Ashadi 
Ekad.asi and tho Kartik Ekadasi, relating, to the 
beginning and ending of the S.W. monsoon, as 
also the Shravan and Dasara, the ending of the 
monsoons. 

Jai Sing, II. raja of Jaipur, w, as a celebrated astro- 
nomer. He erected observatories at Jeypore, Dehli, 
Benares, Muttra, and Ujjain, and he wAa able to 
correct the astronomical tables of De la Hire, 
published in 1702, before the French accepted tno 
Newtonian astronomy. His observatory at Ben- 
ares still exists. He left behind him lists of stars 
collated by liiraself, the Tij Muhammad Shahi, so 
named because at tin? request of Muhammad Sliali 
he had undertaken the reformatiou of the Indian 
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calendar. — Elj^himtoveh India ; Proctor s Saturn^ 
.197; Barth's Relifjions of India; Imp. Gaz. p. 
18. See Aswini. 

ASTRUC, a brave olficer commanding the 
French army when it was attacked on the 10th 
May 1753, by Major l^wrencc, in the island of 
Sri Ibvngam. He was defeated at the battle of 
the Golden Rock, and again defeated and taken 
prisoner on the 21 st September 1753, at the battle 
of the Sugar Loaf Rock. — (Jrmc, 

ASTRUK. Gu.t., Hind. Gum ammoniac. 

ASTURTRIVIRGATUS. Temm. Goshawk of 
Nepal, India, and the Malay countries. The other 
Indian goshawk is A. palumbarius, a native of 
Euro|>e and Asia ; in India it is confined to the 
Bub- Himalaya. 

i^TYAGKS or Apanda, a Persian king of 
theXaianian dynasty. He was son of Isfandiar. 

ASUHHA CHAWANA, in Singhalese Buddh- 
ism, the meditation of misfortune, — Hardy. 

ASUL, also Atul. Hind. Tamarix orientalis. 

ASUK. Sansk. a demon, an enemy of the 
gods ; an order of beings who reside under Maha- 
Meru. Asura, demoniacal, is a form of marriage 
recognised by Hindu law, in which the bride- 
groom gives as much wealth as he can afford to 
the bride, her parents and relations. It is also a 
term in general use in Hindu writings, to indicate 
a demon, a giant, an enemy of the gods, supposed 
to be derived from a, privative, and sura, light; 
also from as, to be, and ura, living, spiritual. 
Dowson says it is the s;»me as Ahura of the 
Zoroastriana. In the oldest parts of the Rig 
Veda it is used for the supreme spirit; in the 
later parts it means a demon, and the Brahmanas 
relate many battles between the Asura and the 
gods. It is an epithet frequently applied to the 
ancient Nag or serpent race in the Kicred writings 
of the Hindus. Colonel Tod (i. 559) believes it 
to have been applied to the Assyrians. In prac- 
tice it seems to have been used to designate any 
of the enemies opposing the advancing Aryans. 
It is a term much employed in Hindu legends from 
a very early period down to the time of Krishna. 
But Daitya, Danava, Dasya, J^kshasa, are other 
names applied by the intruding Aryans to the races 
whom they found inoccupation of India . — Eastern 
Monachisniyp. ] Tod; Garrett; Wilson; Dow- 
son ; Taylor. 

ASURA DHRUVA, the South Pole, its inhabit- 
ants, opposed to the Sura of the North Pole. 

ASWA or Asi, an Indu or Lunar race, the 
descendants of Deomida and Bajaswa, who were 
spread over the countries on both sides the Indus, 
and probably gave their names to the region now 
called Asia. Aswa and Hya, synonymous Sanskrit 
terms for horse, the asp of the Persians, was 
applied by the prophet Ezekiel to the Getic inva- 
sion of Scythia, b.c. 603, — ‘ the sons of Togannah 
riding on horses ; * and described by Diodorus, the 
period the same as the Takshak invasion of India. 
Amongst the Scythians, the horse was sacred to 
the sun, and in India, Sept-Aswa is the seven- 
headed horse of Surya, the sun. The Assa-seni, 
the Ari-aspi of AlexandePs historians, and Aspasi- 
ana, to whom Arsaces fled from Beleucus, and 
whom Strabo terms a Getic race, have the same 
origin, hence Asi-garh, the fortress of the Asi (erro- 
neously termed Hansi), and Asgard were the first 
settlements of the Getic Asi. Alexander received 
the homage of all these Getic races, at the mother 


of cities, Balkh, seat of CaPh-haian Khan, accord- 
ing to Marco Polo, from whom Milton took his 
geogranhy. 

Hi, Hya, Hywor, and Aswa denote the steed 
in Sanskrit and its dialects. In Gothic, hyrsa; 
Teutonic, hors; Saxon, horse. Of the three great 
branches of the Indu (Lunar), Aswa boro the 
epithet of Mida (pronounced inede), viz. Poora- 
medc, Uja-medc, and Deo-mede. The Aswa in- 
vaders of Assyria and Media, the sons of Bajaswa, 
are expressly stated to have multiplied in th^^ 
countries west of the Indus, emigrating from their 
paternal scats in Panchalica. — Tod's Rajasthan. 

ASWAD. El-Aswad-ibn-Kaab, of the time of 
Mahomed, was the chief of the tribes of Ans, in 
Arabia, and a man of eloquence ; he embraced Maho- 
medanism, and again seceded to set up a religion 
of his own. He was slain on the instigation of 
Mahomed, shortly before the demise of the latter. 

ASWAGANDIH. Tkl. Physalis aornnifera. 

ASWALAYANA, pupil of Saunaka, lived 
about B.c. 350, and was the prcxleceasor of Katya- 
yana. He was the author of the Srauta Sutras, 

I Grihya Sutras, and other ritualistic works ; he was 
also a founder of a Sakha of the Rig Veda, the 
Aswalayjma Sutra, which cx)ntain8 the enumera- 
tion of the Gotras and their subdivisions, but in 
a very involved and unintelligible styh^. — Dow- 
son ; Garrett. 

ASWA MEDHA, the sacrifice of the horse 
(Mcdha, Sansk., signifies to kill). It wjus practised 
in India on the Ganges and Sarjoo, by t lu‘ Solar 
1 princes, 1200 years before Clirist, but its occur- 
rence within any recent period is not known. If 
seems to have been a Soythic rite, wIkto often the 
horse, after certain ceremonies, was liberated, in 
fulfilment of a vow, and sacrificed on the deaths 
of chiefs. Up to the prc'sent day, in India, cows 
an<l bulls arc let loose in fulfilment of vows, but 
the liberation of a horse is not now known. Col. 
Tod surmiaes that at the grand solstitial festival, 
the Aswa Mcdha, or sacrifice of the horse (the type 
of the sun), which w’as practised by the children of 
Vaivaswata, the ‘ sun-born,’ was most [>robably 
simultaneously introduced from Scythia into the 
plains of India, and west by the sons of Odin, 
Woden, or Boodha, into Scandinavia, where it be- 
came the Hi-el or Hi-ul, the festival of the winter 
solstice, the grand jubilee of northern nations; and 
in the first ages of Christianity, being so near the 
epoch of its rise, gladly used by the first fathers of 
the church to perpetuate that event. It was prac- 
tised, he adds {Rojasthany i. p. 63) by the Getes in 
the time of Cyrus; deeming it right, says Herodotus, 
to offer the swiftest of created to the chief of un- 
created beings ; and this worship and sacrifice of 
the horse has been handed down to the Rajput of 
the present day. The sanguinary part of this cere- 
mony would, according to Mr. Colebrooke, appear, 
like that of the parushamedba, or human sacnfice, 
to be merely nominal, the horse, after certain 
ceremonies, being let loose. Mr. Ward, however, 
states that he was liberated only for a twelvemonth, 
when he was again taken, and, being magnificently 
caparisoned, was, after various preliminary pro- 
ceedings, slain by the hota or priest. * He who 
offers a hundred sacrifices of a horse is entitled to 
the throne of Indra.’ — Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 374. 
And in the Rig Veda are two hymns describing the 
sacrifice of the horse, which leaves no doubt that 
the early ritual of Hinduism did authorize this 
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sacrifice as a burnt-ofFcring to the gods. As, how- 
ever, these two, in all the body of liymns in the 
Uig Vetla, alone relate to it, it may be inferred 
that even then the rite was falling, or had already 
fallen, into disuse. As described in the Uig Veda, it 
appears that the horse was immolated, and after- 
wards cut up into fragments, part of which were 
eaten by the assisting priests, and part offered as 
burnt-offering to the gods. This sacrifice is de- 
scribed in thePuranas as one of the highest order, 
insomuch that if it be performed a hundre<i times 
it elevates the sacrificer to the throne of Swarga, 
and thereby effects the deposal of India hhuself. 
In the Rig Veda, however, the object of this rite 
seems to be nothing more than the acquiring of 
wealth and posterity ; and even in the Ramayana 
it is merely performed by king Diisaratha as the 
means of obtaining a son by a universal monarch. 
It was also performed by kings in celebration of 
auspicious events, especially after marriage, in the 
hope of securing issue, when largesses were dis- 
tributed to the Brahmans and officiating priests. 
It seems also to have been performed by kings 
in assumption of supremacy, on which occasion 
their tribubtry sovereigns were the officiating 
priests. On this point Gol, 'I'od mentions that 
when Yiulishtra was firmly seated on his throne, 
he resolved to signalise his reign and paramount 
sovereignty by the solemn rites of Aswa Medha 
and Raja-Su, in which princes alone officiate, every 
duty, down to that of porter, being perfornied by 
royalty. The ‘steed of sacrifice’ was liberated 
under Arjuna’s care. He wandered whither he 
listed for twelve months; and none daring to ac- 
cept this challenge of supremacy, he was recon- 
ducted to Indraprestha, where, in the rncmnwhile, 
the hall of sacrifice was prepared, and all the 
princes of the land were summoned to attend. The 
liearu of the Kuru burned with envy at the 
assumption of supremacy by the Pandu, for the 
[)nnce of Ha.stinapur’8 office w.'is to serve out the 
sjicred food. Animate creatures and inanimate 
things have been objects of adoration amongst 
most of the nations of the earth ; the sun, the 
moon, and all the host of heaven ; the sword, the 
serpent, and the horse ; and the last seems to have 
been worshipped as a typo oi the sun by all the 
Scythic races. The last Aswa Medha was under- 
taken by the eehibrated ISowai Jey Singh of 
Amber, but the milk-white steed of the sun was 
not turned out. — Williams' Story of NaUij pp. 
119-1209; Tod's IlajnsthdTiy i. p. fill. 

ASWA-PATI. Sansk. A title formerly borne 
by some of the ancient rulers of the south of 
India. It means lord of the horse. — IK. 

ASWATHAMU. Tel. Ficus religiosa, A. 

ASWATTllAMAN, a son of Dronaancl Kripa 
who fought in the Kaurava ranks at Kurukshotra. 
After the last day’s fight, he, Kripa, and Krita- 
varman alone survived. These entered the 
Pandava camp at night, found Dhrishta Dyumna 
asleep, and Aswatthaman trampled him to death 
as he lay ; he also killed Sikhandin, the other son 
of Draupada, also the five young sons of the 
Pandava, and carried their heads to the dying 
Duryod liana, — Dowsmi. 

ASWICULAPA, in Hindu mythology, genii. 

ASWINA, the first month cM the Hindu lunar 
year. According to Warren, the fith solar Hindu 
month, when the sun is in the sign Canya, answer- 
ing to the Tamil month Paratasi. According to 


Ward, this word is named from the stellar mansion 
Aswiiii, the name of a mare. During the dark 
half of the moon in the month Aswin, when the 
sun is in Virgo, September and Ociuber, obsequial 
rites are daily celebrated. — Wilson^ Glo'is. 

ASWINI, the Gemini of the Himlu Zodiac. In 
Hindu mythology, a form of Parvati, or the earth 
goddess, as a mare, into which Surya, the sun, 
breathed, producing the Aswini Kumara. 

ASWINI KUMARA, according to one legend, 
were wwo sons of Surya by Sangnya, who 
taught the art of medicine. — Taylor. In Hindu 
mythology, th<.- physicians of the gods. Among 
the inferior deities, the Marut, or winds, hold the 
first place; and next to them, or nearly on the 
same level, the Aswini. These are aj^rently 
twins or brotliers, and sons of the sea (Sindhu). 
But sometimcH, as Dr. Wilson notices, they ftcein 
to be the preenrsivo nvyg of the sun; at other 
times, perhaps the sun and moon as rising out of 
the sea ; so tliat the Vedic Hindus evidently had 
settlements on the sea-coast or on some water 
which they called a sea. The Aswini are almost 
invariably represented as having a triangular car 
with three wheels, orawn by asses ; while their 
name appears to bo derived fronf Aswa, a horse, 
which would seem to identify them '\\ itli the two 
horses of the sun. Altogether, they are a perplex- 
ing ))aix ; and the sakta addressed to them are 
riche st of all in legend. Their Connection with 
I ndra (Jupiter), their patronage of mariners, their 
twin brotlicrhood, the two horses and stars found 
on their coins, identify them with the Grecian 
Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. 

ASYLUMS. 

Asylc, Refuge, . . Fa. I Bast, .... PeRS, 

Asilo, refugio, . .It., Sp. | 

Refuge places, or sanctuaries, arc known in 
Pcr.sia as Bast. The cu.stom prevailing in the 
Mahomedan cast, of having places of asylum, 
owes its origin probably to the Mosaic law con- 
cerning the six cities of refuge, which were 
allotted to such a-s had slain any [lerson at un- 
awares. ‘ Then shall ye appoint you cities to 
be cities of refuge for you ; that the slayer may 
flee thither, which killeth any person at unawares. 
And they sludl be unto you cities for refuge from 
the avenger ; that the manslayer die not, until ho 
stand before the congregation in judgment,’ etc. 
(Nimihers xxxv. 11, 12). See likewise Joshua 
XX. 1-9 for the names of the six cities of refuge, 
and the rul^s laid down for tliem. A place of 
refuge, somewhat similar to the Persian ‘ Bast,’ 
existed formerly in the <Mty of London, where 
debtors could not be molested by their creditors, 
and were out of reach of pursuit. This place bore 
the name of Alsatia, and embraced the space 
between Blackfriars Bridge and Temple Bar, lead- 
ing to the water-side. A similar place existed in 
Liverpool, and Holyrood precincts in Edinburgh 
were similarly free. 

There was an ancient law of Athens analogous 
to the Mosaic, by which he who committed ‘chance- 
medley ’ could fly the country for a year, during 
which his relatives made satisfaction to the relatives 
of the deceased. The Greeks had aayla for every 
description of criminals, which could not be vio- 
lated without ijifamy. Gibbon gives a memorable 
instance of disregard to the sanctuary of St. Julian, 
in Auvergne, by the .soldiers the Frank king 
Theodoric, who divided the spoils of tlic altar, and 
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made the priests captives, — an impiety not only 
unsanc^ioncd by the son of Clovis, but punished 
by the death of the offenders, the restoration of 
the plundef, and the extension of tlie right of 
sanctuary five miles around the sepulchre of the 
holy martyr. Asylums exist in China for aged 
men Und women, for the blind, and for lepers. 
For the aged , of both sexes, it is only those who 
have no relations, or whose relations are really so 
poor as to be incapable of maintaining them, who 
seek admittance. There is an asylum in Bombay 
for animals, and another in Surat, called Pinjra- 
pol. — Frcre, Antipodes^ p. 242 ; Tod's Uajasthan^ 
i. p. 527 ; Baron C. A. De Bode's Travels. 
ASYSTASIA COROMANDELIANA. Nccs. 

Ruellia Zeylanica, Roxh, 1 K. secunda, VahL 
R. intrusa, Vahl. | 

Midde-kire, . . Tam. I Tappeta, , . . Tel. 

Mukku mungera, Tkl. | Venna Katte-tige, ,, 

Oncof the Acanthtocoffi, acommon weed in hedges; 
flowers either lilac or white ; the leaves are used 
mixed with others as greens. A. Formosa abounds 
on the Coromandel coiist; the flowers are purple, and 
it is readily grown from seed. — Ridikll; Jaffrey. 

AT, and Ata-chika, Hind. Anona squamosa, 
custard apple ; also Anona discolor. 

ATA. Hind. AVlicat-flour. See Farina. 

ATABEG, also Atabek, in ancient Persia, an 
ofliccr or petty prince, a ruler of a province. 
Luristan seems to have been the latest Persian 
territory so occupied, until Chengiz Khan, with 
his destructive hordes of Tartar and Moghul, over- 
whelmed the land, spreading fire, slaughter, and 
pillage in every quarter. It was the title borne 
oy various poweiful Amirs at the court of the 
Seleucidae, which they retained after becoming 
independent in different provinces of Irak, Azar- 
bijan, etc. The title means ‘the prince's father.' 
It was held at the court of Dehli under the trans- 
late<l form Khan Baba, and wtis given by Akbar 
to Bahrain Khan, who had been an officer of 
Humayun, and w.'is Akbar’s confidential minister. 
— Klph. Hist, of Tndia^ ii. 21G. 

ATADI. Singh. Chiretta. 

ATA I, Auto, Fara, Fata, Paiori, Ticre, and 
Toil, trees of Tahiti ; their timbers are used for 
house and ship carpentry. 

ATAK, a village and fort 56 miles from Rawal 
Pindi, known to Europe as Attock. See Attock. 

ATAKA-MAMIDI. Tel. Boerhaavia erecta, A. ; 
B. rccumbcns. 

ATALANTIA MONOPHYLLA, D.C. 


Limonia monophylla, L. 
Limonia pumila, Bunn. 
Wild-lirne, . . . Eno, 

Makhur liinho, . .Mahk. 
Malvaregiini, . Malkal. 


Turra*a virens, Kocn. 
Trichilia? spinoau, Willdc. 
Kat-cllc-rnicha, . Tam. 
Adivi nimma, . . Tkl. 

Konda iiiinuia, . . ,, 


This sinalbsized tree is found on the Malabar 
and Coromandel cojists, and is one of the moat 
common trees in the greenwood jungles or ‘races’ 
about th(‘- ghats of the Bombay Prc.si(lency, and 
at Mahabaieshwar ; it is less common below and 
iiilainl. Its hard, heavy wood is wliite or pale 
yt'llou?, and is very fine or close-grained ; it is, 
however, not procurable in pieces wliich would 
square more than four inches, and but for this it 
wouM be, suitable for cabinet purposes. Wight 
also figurc.s A. floribunda ;• and Voigt, with a 
note of interrogation, names A.? jiubigcra os a 
shrub of Assam.— v/«r. Mad. ICshih. ; Dr. 

; Dr, Gibson; Vcy. Kiny. ; Voujt. 


r,: AT-ALARI. Tam. Polygonum barbatum. 

A'TALIK is literally ‘one who fills the place of 
a father.’ It was in the earliest times among the 
Turko-Tartars the title of those nobles of the 
country who acted os counsellers of the princes. 
It has also the meaning of guardian, tutor, and 
instructor, and it is only in modern times that it 
is found in the sense of vizir or minister. The 
Slieibanides and Ashtarkhanides had several 
ataliks, one forming part of the suite of each 
prince. The present Khan of Khiva has a definite 
number of ataliks. The rulers of Bokhara and 
Khokand confer it ns a title of distinction. Atalik 
Ghazi was a title granted after the middle of the 
19th century by the Amir of Bokhara, to Yakub 
Beg, who united Khokand and Yarkand and 
Kashgar under his rule. — P. Armhiius Vamhery^ 
Bokhara, p. 8!10. 

ATANDAY. Tam. Capparis horrida, L. 

ATANGO, a Japanese deity whoso temple is at 
the top of the Atjvngo-yama hill. ‘ Yanuv' is the 
Japanese for mountain or lull, lus ‘ Fusi-yarna,’ 
‘O yama,' etc. — Fnrc, Ajifipodcs, p. 425. 

ATAP. Malay. Leaves of Nipa fruticans, 
used as thatch. This palm grows very abundantly 
in Tenasseriin, the Malay Peninsula, and Eastern 
Archipelago. The tliatch is made of the fringe of 
this palm’s leaves, doubled down and sewed on 
sticks or lathes of bamboo. 

ATARI, a ruined fort in the Multan division 
of the Pan jab, identified with the Brahinan city 
taken by Alexander. 

ATASH. Peils. Fire. Atasli baliram, a fire 
temple of the Parsecs or Gabr sect, or Zoro- 
astrians. Six of these are in India. It is also 
known in Hindi as Atiish-kada or Atash-kliana. 
Pottinger says that at Vezd, styled Dar-ul-Ibadat, 
or seat of religion, the Guidires ((lubr) had an 
Atash-kada (which they a.sscrt has had tlie sacred 
fire in it since the days of Zoroaster) in their own 
compartment of the city, but for this indulgence 
the I’ersian government taxed them at twenty-five 
rupees each man. — ]V57.'ioa; Jb)(fnitftr's Tr.^ p. 127. 

ATASH BAZI. Hind. Fireworks. 

ATASH I GULABI JtANG. Hind. Amongst 
dyers, a bright rose colour, from atash, fire. 

ATASH KHOK. Phils. Tetrao rufus, Linn. 
The two Persian words signify fire-eater. It is 
the chakor partridge of India. 

ATASI. San.sk. Liniiru usitati.ssimum, L. ; flax. 

ATA VI DEVI, the Hindu Diana, Saraswati. 

ATCHA-MARAM. Tam. Bauliinia racemosa. 
Diospyros ebenaster ; any of the ebony woods. 

ATCHAR. Hind. Pickles. 

ATCHK.MPETTA, a town belonging to the 
Kaileri race, 12 miles west of Tanjore. 

AT-DEMMATA. Singh. Gmelina arborea. 

ATEES. Hind. Tlie root of Acoiiitnin hetcro- 
])hyllum forms the true medicinal Atees of the 
Indian bazar.s, employed as a tonic in fevers. 
But the snbslanee sohl under that naimi iu the 
south of India, perhaps over India generally, is 
qnit^ iuert, for two drams as a dose have been 
given. O’Shauglinessy mentions that the spurious 
Atees roots are the dry tubers of Asparagus sar- 
numtosus; but the same term, in the south of 
India, is applied to liiLseed, also known as Alsi, 
Tisi, and Mashina. Acconling to Aiiuslie, Atee.8 
is the Hindustani name of the bark of a sfiecies 
of Betula, used in the northern parts of India for 
<lyeing chintz red, and which is sometimes, though 
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ATIT. 


rarely, brought to the Coromandel coast. The 
root of Aconitura heterophyllum, the true Atees, 
has long been celebrated as a tonic and valuable 
febrifuge ; it . is intensely bitter and slightly 
astringent, with an abundance of farina. The 
true, intensely bitter Atees yields to water 18 per 
cent., to alcohol 32. In any trial of this medicine, 
prescriptions should invariably give the vernacular 
name, to prevent confusion with the formidable 
aconite. — Itoylc^ Cat. Ex.^ 18G2 ; Ind. Ann. Med. 
Sci. April 1856; O'Shnnyhnessy, Bcntjal Dispr.; 
Ainslie's Mat. Med. ; H. f. ct T. O. 

ATENEE PROMACHOS. At a meeting of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, there was exhibited an 
engraved figure of Atenee Promachoa on red cor- 
nelian, of Greek execution, from the N.W. of India, 
being, according to Colonel Cunningham, a copy of 
the celebrated statue by Phidias in the Parthenon. 

A’TEliAN. Hind. A frame for winding off 
thread previous to forming skeins. 

ATETI, the female power of Wak, the supreme 
being of the Galla race of Shoa. 

ATEUCHUS SAGER, the sacred beetle of the 
Egyptians, found in Egypt and western Asia. 

AT'H, Hind. Eight. See At’h-Bhaia ; APh- 
Cowrie. 

ATHABOO, near Tinnevelly, 3200 feet above 
the sea, with a rainfall of 40 inches. Tea trees 
grow luxuriantly. 

ATHAIE. l^AN.i. Astragalus inulticcps. 

ATHALE, also Addale. Tam. Jatrophaglauca. 

ATHAMANTA MACEDONICA, a plant used in 
the cast as a perfume for clothes. It is for 
iiuropeans over penetrating. — lloyq^ Veg. King. 
p. 378. 

ATHAMBINANA, seven great imburnt relics 
of Sakya, viz. 4 canine teeth, 2 collir bones, and 
the frontal bone. Princes erected pagodas and 
relic-toinplcs (tzedee) over them. 

ATHANASIUS NIKITIN. A citizen of Tver, 
who, about the year 1470, in the time of Ivan ill., 
visited the kingdoms of the Dekhan and Gol- 
conda, but is reported to have died on bis return, 
before he reached Smolensk. The record of his 
voyage was written by himself, and delivered to 
the Diak, a kind of secretary of state to the 
Gnind Duke. — India in the 15^/i Cent. 

ATIIARAVA, the fourth book of the Vedas. 
It comprehends the whole science of Hindu 
theology, metaphysics, and philosophy. It was 
arranged by Vyasa, and it was taught by the sage 
Sumanta to his pupil Kabaridha. 

ATI! ARYAN. Sansk. A class of priests de- 
scended from a man named Atharvan, wlio seems 
to have been the first to institute the worship of 
fire before the E. and W. Iranians separated. — 
M Older Williams. 

AT’II-BHAIA. Hind. A branch of the Bazi- 
gar, athletes and tumblers. 

AT’H-COWRIE, in Bengal, the distribution of 
eight kinds of parched peas, rice, sweetmeats, with 
cowries and pice, amongst the children of a 
Hindu house, on the eighth day after a child is 
born in the family. 

ATHENE, a genus of birds of the family 
Btrigidffi, and sub-family Atheuinm ; several species 
occur ill S.E. Asia. 

ATHEREOSPERMA MOSCHATA, of the order 
Athcrospermacea}, LindL, a plant of Australia, 
where its bark is infused and partaken of ns tea. — 
llogg^ Veg. King. j). 667. 


ATHERINA. Of this genus of fishes, several 
Indian species are known, A. Australis, A. Brownii, 
and A. Jnponica. A. Brownii is the Clupea of 
authors. A. Forskali, Fiusselly is the whitebait 
of Malabar. Engraulis Russellii, Bleeker, is also 
so called. 

ATHERURA, a genus of mammals of the family 
Hystricidm, and sub-family Hystricinae. Only one 
species of Atherura is known in India. 

ATHI. Burm. Fruit 

AT’HI-KURUTHI, a subdivision of the Nair 
race. 

ATHI THRiPELI. Maleal. Pothos officinalis. 

ATH-MALIK, a tributary state in Orissa, with 
a chief with the title of raja. Its population, 
14,536 in number, consists of the Gond, Khand, 
Pan, Chasa, Goala, Darcal Goala, Sud, and Maho- 
medans. — Imp. Gaz. 

AT’H-MAS. IIiNi). Lands repeatedly ploughed 
lor eight riionthR, from Asbagh to Mngh, for sugar- 
cane. 

ATH’R or Asr. Arar. Footstep or footprint. 
Similarly to the Pag of Gujerat, the Arab traces! 
thieves by the AthV. 

ATHUN, the chief town of the Mair or Mera 
race, mountaineers of Rajputana; the country 
is styled Mairwara, or ‘ the region of hills.’ 

ATHUR, the ruined city near the mouth of the 
Upper Zab, now usually known by the name of 
Nimrud, and called Ashur by the Arabic geogra- 
phers; and in Athur we recognise the old name 
of Assyria, which Dio Cassius writes Atyria, re- 
marking that the barbarians changed the Sigma 
into Tau. — Muller's Lectures., p. 233. 

A-THU-YA, in the Buddhism of the Burmese, 
a fallen nat, a spirit. 

ATHY, a goddess of the AsByriana. See Ken. 

ATIBALA CHETTU. Tkl. Sida rhomboidea. 

ATI MADHURAMU. Sansk. Liquorice. If 
imported, it is the root of Glycyrrhiza glabra ; 
if indigenous, it is obtained from the root of 
Abrus precatorius. 

ATI-MARAM. Tam. Ficus racemosa, Linn. 
Ati-Mcralu, Fiims cxcelaa, W<dl. 

AIT MUKTAMU. Sansk. Hiptoge madablota, 
Gaertn.., also Dalbcrgia Oojainensis, B. 

ATI-NAR. Tam. Fibre of Bauhinia tomentoea. 

ATI-PALA. Hind. Abutil 9 n Indicura. 

ATI-SINGIA-BISH. Nep. Aconitum ferox. 

ATIT. Hind. A Hindu religious meudicjint, 
usually of the Vaishnava sect; a monastic order of 
Hindus. Jhaloc«a, one of their monasteries, is near 
Bhynaror, au<l was founded by the Bhynsror chiefs. 
Colonel Tod mentions that their monastery, in his 
tim(‘, was an iaolaU'd dwelling, on the terraced roof 
of which he found a party of the fniternity squatted 
round a fire, enjoying the warmth of the morning 
sun. Their wild appearance ; their matted hair and 
beard had never known a comb; their bodies were 
Bincorctl with ashes (bhaboot); and a shred of 
cloth round the loins seemed the sole indication 
that they belonged to a class possessing human 
feelings. Their lives were pass^ in a pcrpiptual 
routine of adoration of Chaturbhujah, tne ‘ four- 
armed ’ divinity, and they subsisted on the produce 
of a few patches of land, with wliich the chiefs of 
Bhynsror had endowed this abode of wild ascetics, 
or with what their patrons or the town’s people 
and passengers made up to them. The head of 
the establishment camo forth to bestow his bless- 
ing on Colonel Tod, and to beg something for his 
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order. He» however, in the first place, elected 
Colonel Tod one of his chela or disciples, by 
marking his forehead with a tika of bhaboot, 
which he took from a platter made of dbak leaves. 
— TofTs Travels. See Ashes. 

ATI-TIPLI. Tam. Scindapsus officinalis, 

ATIVIKA KAMA, aPandiyan king who reigned 
at Madura about the 12th century a.d. The prin- 
cipal work attributed to him is the Naidatam. He 
is said also to have been the author of the Kasai 
kantam, Linga Puranam, Kurma Puranain ; three 
antati in praise of the Saiva temple at Karuvur, 
and an ethical treatise, ^'^cttiverkai. It is supposed 
by some that he was merely the patron to whom 
the works were dcrlicated. 

ATI-VISA. Tkl. Aconitum ferox, Wall. The 
Sanskrit Ati visha is from ati, very, and visha, 
poison. Tije Telugu word is always understood 
as designating an active poison, which is the 
character of the Vibh, Bish, or Bikh of upper 
Iudia.~fm. 155. 

ATKALA DESA, Cuttack or Orissa. 

ATKAltl, a 04\8tcof silk-weavers in the Dekhan. 

ATKE-KULAY. Benq. Arachis hypogea. 

ATM A. Sansk. The soul. Parainatma, the 
supreme soul, Cod. Atrna-bhu, self-existent, from 
atoia, self, and bhu, existence. Atina-devata, from 
atma, and devata, a god, a guardian deity. 

ATMAGUPTA, Sansk. ; also Atmagupta-mur- 
kuti, Beng. Mucuna pruritii ; Oowhage. 

ATMAN. Sansk. Life, animal life. 

ATM ISA. Auau. Artemisia vulgaris, a. 

ATNAMUS. Ar. Anthernis nobilis, the plant. 

ATNIIi. Hind. Astragalus spinosus. 

ATOLL. An atoll differs from an encircling 
bar»i( T reef only in the absence of land within its 
central expanse ; and a barrier reef differs from a 
fringeing reef, in being placed at a much greater 
distance from the land, with reference to the pro- 
bable inclination of its sub-marine foundation, 
and in the presence of a deep water lagoon-like 
space or moat within the reef. The polypes that 
make these are chiefly Antipathes glul)errima, 
Madrepora corymbosa, M. pocillifera, Gorgoiiia 
tuberciilata, two species of Astrea, Leiopathes 
glaberrima, and L. Lamarckii. Atolls sometimes 
constitute a great circular chain enclosing a deep 
basin, but opening by one or more deep breaches 
into the sea. Sometimes they surround a little 
island by a girdle of reefs, or form the immediate 
edging or border of an island or continent. Atolls 
occur in the Pacific, in the Chinese seas, and the 
Marianne and Philippine islands, Maldives and 
I^acciidives, and Sunda group, the Keeling, the 
Low Archipelago, Marshall Archipelago, and 
Caroline have atolls. The Maidive island atolls 
are the Addu, the Addu-inat, Ari, Malcolm, Col- 
lomandu, Horsburgh, Heawandii, I^holo, Moliik, 
Nillandu, Phaidi-l^holo, Boss, and Sua-divah. — 
Fi(juiery Ocean World; Darwin^ Coral Reefs; 
Macjjitlivray^ Voyaeje. See Coral ; Polype. 

ATK, Arab., written Attar, Otto, and OtUir, a 
perfume, or essence of flowers ; by Europeans the 
term is confined to that from roses. An Atr-dan 
contains the Atr, and the perfumer, druggist, or 
distiller is called Attar. The perfumes sold under 
the name of Atr are as various as are the fragrant 
flowers from which they are extracted ; and the 
term Atr has the same extent in India as the word 
scent ill English ; and, like the Eurot)ean fancy 
names, the Indiana have similar appellations, as 


Majmuah, all the fragrances; Krdiat i Ruh, hearts- 
ease. Perfumes of flowers are usually obtained in 
India by enfleurage or inflowering, less frequently 
by distillation. Oils are used, into which succes- 
sive batches of flowers are placed, until the oil 
becomes impregnated with the aroma. Butter, 
grease, animal fat or oil, might all be used, by 
I spreading it on the inside of a dish, and, after fiU- 
I ing this with fragraut blossoms, placing over it 
another dish, also greased inside. After a day the 
grease has become fragrant, and the living flowers 
continue to give out their odour. To remove the 
odour from the fat, it is scraped off the plates and 
put into alcohol, which takes up the odour and 
becomes scent, and the grease again becomes 
odourless. The rose, orange, acacia, violet, jasmine, 
tuberose, and jonquil are treated in this way by the 
French flowerfarmersof theVar. Under distillation, 
a ton of rose flowers will yield about 40 ounces of 
Atr or Otto, worth £200 sterling ; and the residuary 
water, highly saturated with o<lour, another £1(). 
The Atr or Otto of roses is a higlily valuable and 
delightful perfume. It is an essential oil, prepared 
in several countries in the East, aud has this 
remarkable composition, tliat it is a compound 
of two oils, one liquid and tlie other solid, and 
inodorous. At Ghazipur in Bengal, the Atr is 
always made at the beginning of the season, when 
tlie nights are cool. To procure the oil, the roses 
arc put into the still, and the water passes over 
gradually as in the rose-water process. After the 
whole hiis come over, the rose-water is put into a 
large metal basin, which is covered with wetted 
muslin, tied over to prevent insects or dust getting 
into it, and, being let about two feet into the 
ground, which has been j)reviously wetted with 
water, it is allowed to remain quiet during the 
whole night. In the morning early, the little 
film of Atr which is found on the surface of the 
rose-water during the night is removed by means 
of a feather, aud cfirefully placed in a phial. Day 
after day, as the collection is made, it is placed for 
a short period in the sun, and after a suflicient 
quantity has been i)rocured, it is poured off clear, 
and of the colour of amber, into small phials. 
Pure Atr has at first a ])ale greenish hue, but in a 
few weeks it becomes of a pale yellow. It is gene- 
rally calculated that 100,001^ roses will produce 
180 grains of Atr, and the price of 100,000 roses 
varies from 40 to 70 rupees; and the tola, 180 
grains, of the Atr is sold at 80 and 90 rupees. 
At this price, as may be supposcid, it is rarely if 
ever used even by the wealtliicst of natives, and 
the native courts employ the Atrs or perfumed oils 
prepared by their own distillers from tlie jasmine 
(J. sambac and J. grandiflora), and bela, and lemon 
grass (Andropogori schcenaiithus), the roosa oil, 
the oil of Nemaur (Andropogon iwaranchusa), 
Atr of khuskhus. Newar oil, A. Martini^ a volatile 
oil, erroneously called oil of spikenard, is met with 
in the sliops, and obtained from a plant named by 
Dr. Royle, Andropogon calamus aroraaticus. 
ATRACTYLODES ALBA. Smith. 

Peh-shuh, Yu-shuh, . . Chin. 

A plant of Ngan-hwui and Kiang-su, from 
the shoots of which a tea is made. Its root is 
strongly aromatic, and is made into a tincture, or 
given in mwder or in pills os a warm stomachic 
in catarrh, chronic dysentery, general dropsy, 
rheumatism, and profuse sweatings.-— 
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ATRACTYLODES RUBRA. 


ATTOCK. 


ATRACTYLODES RUBRA. Smith. 

Tiang-shuh, . . Chin. \ Ch’ih-shuh, . . . CHIN. 


window by swarms of the neuters of both kinds. 
Its favourite food is dead insects and other matter, 


Its root is met with in finger-shaped pieces, and but it also carri^ off seeds like the Ocodoma, 


is used like that of A. alba . — Smithy p. 28. 

Amr»*Tr ... a .. i i ? v 


chaff, etc. It stings very severely, leaving 


ATRAK or Atrek, a river which rises in burning pain that lasts for several minutes. 


Khorosan to the north of Burjnurd, and flows 
west to the Caspian. Since 1881 it forms part of 
the boundary between Persia and Russian Turke- 
stan. It gives Russia the command of the passes 
leading from the Akhal country into Khorasan. 


ATTACUS KICINI, JoneSy and A. cynthia, 
Drury y silk moths of Bengal and Sub-Himalaya. 
ATTA- JAM. Beng. Olea dioica. 

ATTALEA FUNIFERA. Seeman. A valu- 
able palm of the maritime provinces of Brazil. 


The country is occupied by the Tekke Turko- A coarse black fibre is obtained from the dilated 
mans. base of the petioles, and partly used for home 


mans. 

ATRAPHAXIS SPINOSA, a polygonaceous 
shrub of China ; is said to yield a manna called 
Kih-poh-lo. 


consumption, partly exported to Europe, tied up 
in bundles of several feet in length, and sold in 
London under the name of Piassaba fibre at 


ATREYA, B.c. 1200? famed in Hindu legend about £14 the ton. It is manufactured into 
as having imparted the knowledge of the Ayur- cordage in its native countries; and as it is light, 
Veda to Agnibesa and others ; and Agnibesa’s cables made of it do nojb sink in the water. It 
work was corrected by Charaka, and received his yields the coquilia nuts of commerce, and mig:ht 
name. Charaka’s work is in the form of dialogues, advantageously be introduced iiito southern Asia. 
It follows the division of the eight parts of the These are excessively hard, beautifully mottled 


Ayur- Veda. — Garrett. 

ATRI, a rishi of the Hindus, a mind-born 


with dark and light brown, and capable of taking 
a very high polish ; they are extensively used for 

f ti n 11 TT m iv^nlrmrir l.nn/IlAa 


son of Brahma. He was inarrieil to Anusuya turnery work, especially in making the handles 


(Charity), one of the 24 daughters of Daksha. 

ATRIPLEX HETERANTHA. Thoyah keeray, 
Tam. a common weed ; the leaves, used as greens, 
make an excellent vegetable ; found in abundance 
in southern India ; also cultivated. — Jaffrey. 

ATRIPLEX IIOKTENSIS, the garden orachc, 
or red creeping spinach, occurs in Tartiiry, and its 
seeds are described as emetic. One species is 
known in Sind as the Juree. — O'Sh. p. 466. 

ATROPA ACUMINATA. Royle. 


Afitrang, . . . Auad. 

Tufau8-Sh;iitaii, . ,, 

Lakmuii.'i, Lakitiuni, IIlNi). 
Lufahat, . . . Malay. 


Mardatn-i-Giah, 
Yabruj, . 
Kat-juti, . . 


These names arc of very doubtful correctness; several hot springs on its banks. — Imp. Gaz, 
grows on the northern face of the Himalayas. — ATTAVEESY, a district in the west of 
CTSh. p. 466. largely occupied by Koli. See Koli, 

ATROPA MANDRAGORA. Limi, The man- ATTHAK^ATHA or Atuwawa, a commi 
dragora, or mandrake, the root of which was so on the sacred writings of the Buddhists. — / 
celebrated in the magic rites and toxicology of ATTICA MAM MADE Tel. Boerhaavia 


of bell-pulls, small tops, the knobs of walking- 
sticks, umbrellas, and other articles. In 1850, 
about ‘.-'50, 000 nuts were imported into England, 
and sold at oOs. to 408. the 1000. It sliould be 
grown in India . — Sccnian ; lloltzappfel ; Poole\^ 
Stat. vf Com. 

AT'i'A PATTI. Hind. Mimosa pudica. 

ATTAR. Hind. A druggist, a ])orf timer, a 
distiller. Atr-dan, a casket of gold or silver, 
fitted with vases for holding Atr or perfume 
essences. See Atr. 

AT'TARAN, a narrow, deep, and sluggish river 
in the Amherst district of British Burma, which 
joins the Salween river at Moulmein. There are 
several hot springs on its banks. — Imp. Gaz. 

ATTAVEESY, a district in the west of India 
largely occupied by Koli. See Koli, 

ATTHAK^ATHA or Atuwawa, a commentary 
on the sacred writings of the Buddhists. — Hardy. 

ATTICA MAMMADI. Tel. Boerhaavia dian- 


the ancients, is known in the bazars of Central dria, B. tuberosa. 


Asia and the north of India. Its properties are 
identical in nature with those of A. belladonna, 
but weaker, in consequence of drying and do- 


ATTILA. Etzcl, known to Europe os Attila, 
was the leader of the Hiong-nu, a pastoral tribe, 
who had been expelled from the borders of China 


composition of the atropia. — ClSii. p. 466 ; Uoyy'.s by the powerful dynasty of Han. They formed 


I V//. Kinydoniy 552. 

ATSU. Panj. Rheum emodi. 

AT'I’A. Guj., Hind. Meal, wheaten flour. 
AY hen sifted, inaida is the fiiier part of wheaten 
flour, and Booji the harder. In India, the iin- i 
sorted wheaten flour, the Atta, does not readily 
leaven into wheaten bread, and the sifted sooji is 
used almost solely for that. The natives who eat 
wheat use the Atta or unsorted flour. See 
Farina. 

ATTA, a genua of ants, A. destructor, dis- 


similis, domicola, floricola, occur in the Peninsula Constantine. 


one of those pastoral tribes who roiun in the 
lands from the Altai to the walls of China. The 
lliorig-nu, after their inroad on the Gothic empire 
of llermanrich, made their way, under Etzel or 
Attila, into the heart of France. Hordes from 
the same regions, under Togral Beg, Seljuk, 
Mahmud, Chengiz, Timur, and Othman, over- 
whelmed the klialifat and the empires of China, 
of Byzfintiurn, and Hindustan ; and lineal de- 
scendants of the Shepherds of High Asia still sit 
on the throne of Cyrus, and on that of the great 


of Indiik The A. destructor prefer animal to 
vegetable substances, destroying dead insects, bird 
skins, etc., but also feed greedily on sugar. They 
are common in all parts of India. A. rufa lives 


ATTOCK is a small town with a fortress in the 
Rawal Pindi district in the Panjab, and gives its 
name to a district lying along the left bank of the 
Indus. The town is in lat. 33° 53' 15" N., and 


in holes under ground, about gravel walks, mud long. 72° 16' 45" E. The meaning and origin of 


walls, and often appears in houses, coming through 
a hole or crevice in the floor or wall. From a 
colony of them, every now and then, vast num- 

- . . • . j f 1 / 1 1 \ 1 


Attock are both doubtful. We learu from the 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari, theTarikh-i-Mura8sa,a[id other 
native works, and even from Hindus at tlie present 


bers of the winged females (and males) issue day, that Atok was formerly called A tt>k-Benare8. 
forth just before Buuset, attended as far os the I The name is said to be derived from AFk, a 



ATTU KAUAN. 


* AUGUSTUS. 


Iwirricr ; and it was Baid that Hindus formerly 
hesitated to po by the west of the Indus^ lest tliey 
lost caste. Hut Hindus from the most ancient 
times have been spread westward, as now, even to 
Russia in Europe, and to Africa. According to 
Fraser, Attock in desert tracts in Khorasan means 
the skirt or foot of tlie hills, and commencement 
of the desert, and it is commonly used for the 
desert itself in these parts. The fortress is built 
on a precipitous slope of bare and rugged hills over- 
looking the Indus river, close to the left bank 
on the road from the Pan jab to Kabal. The 
Indus, when in flood, runs below in an impetuous 
torrent, foaming in whirls around the jutting 
rocks called Tel-Jalalia and Tel-Kamalia, from 
the names of two of the Itaushanai sect who were 
flung from the summits during the reign of Akbar. 
At this place the Kubal river joins the Indus river. 
It is 50 miles from Rawal Pindi, and 45 miles 
from Peshawar. A tunnel 1505 feet long, under 
the Indus, was completed in June 1808, after 
eight years’ labour. The level of the Indus, about 
18 miles above Attock, is 1049 feet above the sea. 
— A'. \V. Fr. L 

ATTU KARAN. TA^f. A shepherd, goatherd. 

ATTUKEDASA. Malical. Attu Natte, Tam. 
ACschynomene aspera. 

AT'PUN, the national <lanco of the Danrani. 

ATULGAN. Panj. Myrsinc Africana. 

ATUR, a talmi in the Salem district of the 
Madias Presidency, witli a population of 104,000 
souls. Great beds of magnetic iron ore occur 
in the hills. Kari Jtaman, a pagoda in the Periya 
Kalrayan, is a shrine of groat sjinctity. — Imp. Gaz. 

AT\'I. Sansk. Forest, grove, wilderncas. 

ATWEN-IVOON, Burmese privy councillors, 
of whom there are four. They arc inferior in 
rank to the AVoon-gyi, but between them and 
the Woon-dook precedence is disputed.— 

AUHER, PETER, author of Analysis of the 
Constitution of the East India Company, with 
Supplement, 18*20-28; Rise and Progress of the 
British Power in Imlia, 1857 ; China; an Outline 
of its Government, I^iws, and Policy, and of the 
British and Foreign Embassies and Intercourse 
with that Empire, 18‘34. 

AUCHOO. Bi ng. Ibispbcrry, Rubus pauci- 
floriis. 

AIK’KLANI), Earl of, was Govcnior-Gencral 
of India from the 4th March 1850 to 28th February 
1812. India had n(‘Ver been in a more tranquil 
state than at the time of his arrival in 1850 ; but 
on the Ist October 1838 he declared war against 
Dost Muhammad Khan, ruler of Kabal. The 
grounds stated for the war were that l)«)st 
Muhammad had attack<al the ruler of the Panjab, 
Jbuijit Singh, an ally of the Jb itish ; that his 
military preparations indicated intciuled liostile 
attemj)tsngjun8t India; and thatShiih Shuja, then 
under British protec.tion in India, was the rightful 
chi('f <»f the Afghans. The war with Afghanistan 
lasted until 1842, and though at first and at hist 
successful, it wn-s the most disastrous that the 
British had ever experienced in those regions. 
Shall Shuja was put on the throne; Jalalabad, 
Kabal, Ghazni, and Kandahar were taken; but 
the Kabal division of the army was driven out, 
and ail but a few hostages and prisoners, and one 
ollicer. Surgeon William Brydcn, were ileatroyed. 

AUCKEANDIA COSTUS. Falromr. 

AplotaxiH auriculatn, Dv C. 


Knst, Araii. 

]*ac)iak, .... liKNc. 

Muh-hiang, . . ClllN. 

Nan ,, 

Kwjing ,, ,, . . ,, 

Kostos, (iu. 

Pacha, Se[)U(hly, Malay. 

Kust-i-Hindi, . . Pfus. 

„ bahri, . . . „ 

Kuat-shirin, . . . 


Kust-i-Arahi, . . PKIIS, 

Kustak, . 

Koostum, . Sansk., Tam. 
Koot, Sansk., Guj.,IIind. 
Ooplato, . . . „ 

]*atchak, ... ,, 

Godu Mahancl, . SlNOH. 
KooHhta, .... Syr. 
Changla, .... Tel. 


This annual plant grows on the southern slopes 
of the Himalaya, up to 15,000 feet, in the basins 
of the Jhelum, Beas, Chenab, and is of general 
occurrence about Kaghan and every part of that 
district. It yields a fragrant root, the Costus of 
the Greeks and Romans, which in Kashmir is 
employed to preserve clothes, and is largely ex- 
ported to China, where it is reduced to powder 
and burnt in the temples. In passing loads of 
it, the aromatic odour is distinctly perceptible. 
It sells for 2 rupees the maund. In China, the 
root is recommended to wean from opium-smok- 
ing. — Smith; ClerjhonCs Panjab Ibport, p. 177; 
Hoyle ^ Productive Resources ; Simmonds' Com- 
mercial Products; McClelland ; Hoyle's Him. 
Pot, p. SCO; lloyg's Vcg. King. p. 4C1 ; llird- 
u'ood's Pom. Prod. ; Stewart's l*anj<d> Plants. 

AUCUBA JAPONIC A, a bush of Japan, with 
a spotted leaf. The brilliant scarlet berries are 
matured in winter and spring. 

A-UD, in Muttra, twice annually, jars of 
water set on a little masonry platform, near a 
village, to lay the ghost of some childless person. 
— G’rowse^ p. 512. 

AUDI, the 4th solar month, Tamil denomina- 
tion, answering to the Hindu Sravana, when tlio 
sun is in the sign Carcata. — F. Warren^ Kala 
Sanhita. Si^e Vnrslia. 

AUDI CAREI or Adhi Kari, Tam., also called 
Palabhogam, one of the throe kinds of tenure 
in which land is held in the Tamil province.^. In 
this the occupant holds a defined [lortion of the 
village lands, which he can let or sell, his other 
rights and jirivilegt^s, which he liolds in common 
with other proprietors, being transferable along 
with the land. 

AUfjIUJUES. Divination by lots, auguries and 
omens by flights of birds, as practised by the 
Getic nations de.scribed by Herodotus, and amongst 
the Germans by Tacitus, arc still found amongst 
all llinduH. Their books on this subject could 
sujiply the whole of the augurs and auspices, 
German or Roman. The Mahomedans in India 
often cast lots ; and in Sind is a practice similar 
to that of the mountaineers of Scotland ; it was 
willed SleinaiRichd, or, * reading the speal-bonc,* 
or the bla<lc-bone of a shoulder of mutton. The 
poet Drayton alludes to the practice of this 
‘ divination strange ’ amongst the * Dutch-made 
English ’ settksl about JY*mbrokeshire, in his 
Polyalbion, Song 5. Camden notices the same 
superstition in Ireland. — Burton's Scindc^ p. 404; 
Tod's Hajfisthan. See Divination ; Omen. 

AUGUSTUS, emperor of Rome, when at 
Antioch received an embassy with letters from 
king Pandyon of ancient Dravira. The embassy 
gave valuable and curious presents, amongst 
others a man without arms, a serjicnt ten cubits 
long. In the letter, the king described himself as 
holding sway over six hundred kings, and asking 
the friendship of Augustus. In the embassy was 
an Indian named Zarinauochcgus, from Buragoza 
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AULANTHA. 


AUS. 


or Bflroach, who accompaDied Augustus to Athens, 
and there, as Calanos had done, committed self- 
immolation before the emperor. His tomb, known 
as the Indian’s tomb, was to be seen as late as 
Plutarch’s time. See Pandiya, 

AULANTHA. Maleal. Calosanthes Indica. 

A. U. M., three letters which, when combined, 
form the syllable O’m, held sacred by Hindus. 
Monier Williams supposes them to be the initial 
letters of the trinity of gods of fire, wind or air, 
and sun (Agni, Vayu or Varuna or Indra, and 
Mitra ). — Monier Williams. See O’m. 

AUMOO. Hindi of Bannoo. A desert soil. 

AUMOOKEEKA. Tam. Physalis somnifera. 

AUNGA-ARULl, also Aungra, also Aunwera. 
Hind. Emblica oflicinalia, GfKrt. 

AUNG KHAN of the Kcraitc Mongols, cele- 
brated in Europe under the name of Prester John. 
He was a contemporary of Cheiigiz Khan, whom, 
nt the instigation of jealous enemies, he attempted, 
but failed, to destroy. — Elliot^ p. 498, 

AUN-LASAK. Hind. Vitreous sulphur. 

AUNTIIULUPABAY. Tam. Moraordicadioica. 

A LINY. Tam. Odiiui wodier. 

AUUANG AJiAD, in long. 19° 54' N. and long. 
75° 22' E., ill the Dekhun, a large city, greatly 
decayed, and a military station. The mean height 
of the station is 1885 feet above Bombay, at 
(lolahah. It may now have about 15,000 people. 
It is in the dominions of the nawab of llydera^iad, 
and has several times, for short periods, been resided 
ill by his predecessors. Tlie daughter of Auraugzeb 
is buried there ; her monument is of white marble, 
in which i^lcj^ant arabesipies and flowers are carved 
with great skill, and the doors are ornamented 
with jilates of metal, in which also are flowers and 
ornaments. Near the mosque is a handsome 
marble hall, and round it a neglected garden. 

AUUANGZEB, emperor of India, was the 
youngest of four sons of the emperor Shah Jahan. 
Shah fJahan fell sick when advanced in years, and 
each of his sonsraisiul an army to seize the throne. 
Dara Shikoh, the eldest, was open-hearted, but 
impetuous and rash even to folly. Shuja and 
Murad were bold, ambitious lenders ; Aurangzeb, 
the youngest, was of a remarkably mild temper, 
but cautious, designing, and a perfect master of 
dissimulation. He pretended to waive his claim 
to the throne in favour of Murad, and tht»e two, 
uniting their forci‘8, defeated Dara and Shuja in 
succession. Aurangzeb afterwards imprisoned 
Murad in the fortress of Gwalior until his death. 
Dara fled to Gujerat, meeting Bernier on liis way, 
then on to Cutch and Sind, wlien an Afghan took 
him prisoner and sent him to Dehli, where he was 
killed by the order of Aurangzeb. Aurangzeb, 
biking advantage of hLs father’s advanced age, 
comjK‘lled the emperor to sign his own abdication, 
and he roinuine<i till his death a prisoner in a 
palace. The eldest brother, Shikoh, fled westward, 
ami his death was never ascertained. 

Aurangzeb gained but an imperfect success over 
Afghanistan, and his wars in tho Dekhan were 
protracted. In his habits and manners lie was 
remarkably simple. He was an author and 
voluminous writer of letters, which almost invari- 
ably include some poetic quotation or some verse 
from the Koran. His system of government was 
a continual mistrust; he was cold-hearted, and 
evinced no generosity. He excluded tho Hindus 
from oflice, their fairs and religious meetings were 


forbidden, and their temples insulted and even 
destroyed. Yet he laid out no money on mosques 
or endowments of the Mahoraedan faith, showed 
no sign of being under the influence of tho 
teachers of his own religion, and often expressed 
his contempt of the fakir or darvesh sects. He 
detested the Hindus, who detested him. Both his 
declared heir, Shah Alam, and Azim, as well os 
his favourite grandson, were the offspring of Raj- 
putnis ; but his big itry outweighed his policy, and 
he visited the Rajputs with an unrelenting and 
unwise persecution. Nevertheless this bigotry of 
Aurangzeb endeared him for more to his Maho- 
inedan co-religionists than did the liberality of 
Akbar; and even to the present day the memory of 
Aurangzeb tho persecutor is honoured by them 
far more that tliat of Akbar tho beneficent. 
Early in his reign he adopted harsh measures 
towards his Hindu subjedls. Later on he renewed 
the capitation tax which Akbar had abolished, 
and he issued edicts against public dancers and 
singers, poets and astrologers Subsequently he 
took prisoner the widow and son of the Rana of 
Udaipur as she was rebiriung from Kabal, where 
her husband had died, but the Rani csciiped ; on 
which lie sent a force to overrun Ajmir, to burn 
the villages, (h'stroy the crops, and seize the 
women and children as slaves. His principal 
residence in the latter part of his long reign, was 
in the Dekhan, and he died at Ahmadnaggur, 
where he was embalmed, and the body removed 
to tho plateau of the hill overlooking Ellora. 
Europe was made more particularly acquainted 
witi) Aurangzeb by Bernier’s mention of him iu 
his Travels. The Moghul empire attained its 
utmost extent in A nrangzeb’s reign. His authority 
reached from the lOtli to the 25th degree of latitude, 
and nearly the same in longitude ; and his revenue 
exceeded thirty millions of pounds sterling, in a 
country where the products of the earth are four 
tiiiK^s as cheap as in England. Most Asiatic 
princes of the Mahomodan faith profess a trade, 
'riie great Aurangzeb wa.s a capmaker, and sold 
them to such advantage on the ‘ nintli day ’ fairs, 
that his funeral exncnscs were by his own express 
coinniand defrayed from the privy purse, the 
accumulation of his personal labour. His son, 
Mahomed Mazum, took the title of Bahadur Shah, 
and reigned aliout six years. — Elf^h. 

AUJtANTlACE.rE, theCitracecc order of plants. 

AURASA RU'l’RA. San.sk. A begotten son. 

AURASIUS. Mount Aurasius is behind Tunis 
and Algiers. The native kabyle on that mountain 
are fair, red-haired men, and have been conjectured 
to be descendants of the ancient Vandals. 

AUREA CHERSONESUS. The country thus 
named by the ancient geographer Ptolemy, has 
been supposed by d’Aiiville to be the Malay 
Peninsula, and his Sin-Iloa the western part of 
Cochin-China ; Pegu also has been named; others 
have pointed to (ialle and other places. — India in 
the 15/A ('ent. See Galle. 

AURICULA. A genus of shells or molluscs, 
Auricula auria Midai, wliich occurs in the Moluc- 
cas, has been transferre<l to the genus Voluta. 

AUJiORA. Pliajton in the Greek mythology 
was the son of Cephalus and Aurora. The 
former answers to Aruna, the Hindu bird-headed 
messenger of the sun. The Greeks have given 
the dawn a female character. 

AUS. Hind., Maleal. Rice sown in Chaitra 



AUSEXA MARAM. 


AUVAirAR. 


or Vaisakh (February — March), and ripening in 
Sravana or Bhadra (August^ — September). — IV. 

AUSF^NA MARAM. Tam. rterocarpus^ sjk 

AUSJENI. Maleal. Artocarpua hirsutua. 

AUSNEH. Panj. Parmelia Kamtschadalia. 

AUSTIN de BOURDEAUX, an artiat, who 
erected the Taj at Agra, a.d. 1C27-1658. 

AUSTRALIA. The continent of Australia, 
including Tasmania, extends from lat. 10° to 4f>° 
S., and from long. 11 2° to 154° E. It is about 
8000 mile.s in length, and somewljat less in 
breadth, and in altitude it ranges in places up 
to 7000 feet. It comprehends, therefore^ almost 
every clunate, from the tropic.al to that of the 
colder countries of Europe. The continent has 
been f)artially colonized by people from tlie British 
Isles ; but sruall uncivilised tribes of aborigines, 
of a Mongolian race, wander about. Their origin 
is obscurt?, and observers have differed in de.scribing 
them. When Australia was first settled, there 
miLst have been about 150,000 natives; now 
there are only 70,000 to 80,000. The Tiisrnanian 
natives were superior to the Australians in ci\j)a- 
city. Unfortunately, rough settlers and escapc'd 
convicts ])eisecuted and d('gradcd them, and the 
race gradually shrank from 7000 to one old woman, 
wlio died in 187G. Cireunici.sion is perforfne<l at 
fourteen, and at twenty the youth is gashed ov(‘r 
the back and chest. On the Murray River, girls 
have the whole back cut with Hints in liorizontal 
bands of gjishes. In most ca,se3, however, the 
girls voluntarily submit to it, because the scarred i 
back is grtjatly adniired. AVonien arc speared for 
the sliglitest offence, even for the husband’s dis- ' 
appointment in the chase. A girl who has left 
her husband, even involunt;\rily, is cruelly dis- 
figured. In physical appearance tlie Australian is 
prepossessing. The eye is full and expressive, the 
head and body erect, and the chest well thrown 
forward. All the meu have thick beards and 
hair. This is a distinctive feature, and is not 
shared generally by the Mongolian, Negro, Malay, 
or tlie natives of the Celebes, the last of whom may 
be presumed to have enjoyed facilities for effecting 
an intermixtun; with the Australian.s. Native 
Australian women arc met with, whose hair is 
comparatively soft, the head being covered with a 
profusion of loose natural curls. Wliile pos.se.ssing 
the wide-spreading nose, reee<ling forehead, and 
rapid eye of the African, the thin and muscular 
limbs of the Zulu, and the long silky hair of the 
western Malay, with not a little of the latter’s 
skill and daring, — and to tliesc types respectively 
the natives of north and north-west Australia 
a[)proach nearer than to any other, — they boar no 
further resemblance in their broad characteristics, 
in tlieir language, or their weapons. The instru- 
ments of warfare in general use by the two con- 
tiguo\i8 races vary no less than their respective 
customs, huiguage, and physique. The most re- 
markable weapon of the Australian, the boomerang, 
is entirely unknown to the Papuan, who in fight- 
ing use the bow and arrow. In many features of 
their huperstitioiis they assimilate to the North 
American Indians, and to soine of the tribes of 
the Pacific, strongly re.scmbling the latter in their 
interments, and in the practice of piercing the 
septum of the nose. 

From the i>eriod of the earliest discovery by Euro- 
peans, tl»e Chinese, the Malay, and the Celebians 
have visitc‘d the south-eastern islands of the Indian 


Ocean, and had their stations on the Australian 
coast, trading with the inhabitants, and convey^ 
ing from thence cargoes of trepang, shells, etc. 
Since the 17th century, it has been gradually 
taken possession of by the British, and since 1841 
many brave efforts have been made to explore the 
country. Plains, forests, and rivers alike abound, 
with creatures of strange form. Each of its floral 
regions has a zoology peculiarly its own. The 
Banksiai are everywhere tenanted by true meli- 
phagous birds, the Eucalypti by the Trichoglossi 
and Ptiloti, the towering flgs by the regent and 
satin birds, tlie palms by the Carpopbagae or fruit- 
eating pigeons, and the grassy plains by the ground 
pigeons and gi*ass parakeets. The birds represent 
many of the tribes found in Europe ; but the 
Australian continent possesses genera exclusively 
its own, many of which are nocturnal, and many 
of them breeding tlirec or four times in a season. 
About fifteen families of birds are confined to the 
Australian region, amongst which are the paradise 
birds, honey-suckers, lyre-birds, brush-tongued 
I lories, mound -makers, and cjissowaries. The 
mammalia are different from all those met with 
in other parts of the globe ; the Marsupiala exten- 
sively prevail ; and the Kangaroos, Wombat, Koala, 
Ornithorhynchus, hlchiana, the Thalycone or 
Devil peculiar to Tnsmania, Phalangers and flying 
opossums (Belidcus), constitute a fauna as intt^r- 
esting as remarkable. The only mammals of 
Australia and New Guinea are marsupials, the 
monotremes and mice. The marsupials are very 
numerous and varied, constituting six families and 
88 genera, with about 120 known species. The 
seaweeds, about a thousand in number, have 
proved a fertile field of research, with many 
beautiful molluscs. Its economic plants are 
numerous species of Acacia, Albizzia, Caauarina, 
Eucalyptus. Ficus, Panicum, Phaseolas, and many 
others yielding timber, gums, resins, tanning sub- 
stances, and medicines. 

AUSTRALIAN MOSS, Eucheuma spcciosurn. 

AUTEUIL, M. d’, a French officer who com- 
manded the French forces at the battle of Ambur, 
and gained the battle. Anwar-ud-Din fell in that 
battle, at ne.arly 100 years of age. 

AUTIIOONDAY. Tam. Caj)paiis brevispina. 

AUTMORA. Bk.ng. Isora coryiifoiia. 

AUVAIYAK is th(^ most noted Tamil poete.ss. 
This name simply signifi(.‘3 ‘ the matron.’ She is 
said to have been exjioaed by her mother, and 
brought up by a minstrel ; but many fables are 
related of her. Tamil writers c:ill her the sister 
of Tiruvalluvar. Sl»e is Siiid to have continued 
unmarried all her life. The Rev. 11. Bower 
remarks, ‘ She sang like Sappho ; yet not of love, 
but of virtue.’ F ive books of moral aphorisms, 
much used iu schools, arc attributed to her, viz. 
Attisudi, Koiirai veutan, Muturai, Nalvali, and 
Kalviyolukkam. The genuinene.ss of tlie Muturai 
is considered doubtful by Dr. Caldwell. Other 
books attributed to her are tlie Vettriverkai, 
Avve-Kerao, Avve-Kool, Pilaiyar-Agaval, and 
Ganajiathi-Asiria-Virutarn, and a number of de- 
Uiclied versos. 7'hc Muturai is also styled tlio 
Vakkundan. Her c(41e(*tion of brief moral aphor- 
isms is unrivalled. She is called Kullukkupadi, 
i.e. she who wing for rice water. The Muturai 
is a collection of fine similes. Her works are read 
by every Tamil person, are greatly and deservedly 
eateeinod, and are among the first books put into 
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the hands of clnldren in every Tamil school. One 
tradition alleges that Anvaiyar was the daughter of 
a Hrahrnan, whonnirried an inferior caste woman, 
of whose low birth he was not aware. Anvaiyar 
was their second female child, and was deserted 
by them, and brought up amoTjgst tlie Panar 
bards. Anvaiyar si'cins to liave live<l about a.T>, 
900, during the reigns of three celebrated kings 
of the Panrlyan, Seran, and Sorghan kingdoms. — 
Tamil Authors; (Jarrvlt. 

AVA or Ayn-wa, a town in Rurma, in long. 
96° 1' E. and lat. 21° .02' N., on the bank of 
the Irawadi, at one time the capital. Its state 
name was Jtatnapnra, or Gem-city. It is alleged 
to have beer^ founded in A.D. 1261, by Thado- 
men-bya, prince of Tagonng, who mastered the 
kingdoms of Panya and Sagairi, into which the 
country was then divided. Tin* first mention 
made of Ava by any European traveller, is that 
by Nicolo di Conti, who was there about 111<> 
(Ramusio, i. 2lU). It continued usually to be 
the royal residence, with Hon)(‘ intervals, till the 
end of the eighteenth century. In 1626, the 
Shans of Monyin and Mogonng took the city and 
overran the country, of wdiich they held possesion 
till 16,64. In that year, the Tounghoo king of 
Pegu, Tvshen-byoo-mya-yen (lord of many whib' 
elephants) conquered Ava and destroyed the 
city. 'J'hc king Nyoung-nicn-ta-ra, who re-estab- 
lished the city a)nl kingdom after the fall Pegu 
in ICbl, apj)eara to have been a natt\ral son of the 
conqueror. Ava was taken hy the Pegners during 
their r('.sumption of independem^o in 1762. They 
were Rp(‘odily (^xpell<*d by Alornpra, but he always 
re.side(l at Mout-sho-l) 0 . In 1762, on the accession 
of Tshen-byoo-yen, Ava again became tlic seat 
of royalty. It was, however, abandoned on the 
founding of Ainarajuira in 17H,‘3, but reo<'cupied 
in 1822 by ilie king and queen, who entered in 
great state, accompaui(‘d ])y the wliite elephant, 
and by all tin' dignitaries of tlu' court, only to be 
again deserted in 18,27 by Thnrawa<li, who had 
vowed to make it a heap of ruins. — y7ilc'\s Embassy. 

AVA. Tkl. Sponia Wightii, Planch. 

AVA, a drink of the South Sea islanders, p»-c- 
pared from the Macropiper methysticum. It was 
chewed, spat in a bowl, and allowed to ferment, 
and drank. In tlie Samoan islands, the large 
ava -bowl is made from tin; birnanu, Calophyllurn 
iuophylluin, arnl occupies a conspicuous place. 
Ava in Tahiti is a general name for ardent spirits. 
Ava is also a plant of Tahiti ; its bark made into 
cloth. — Capt. Elphinstonc ICrskiuc^ Islands of the 
Western Pacific., p. 46. 

AVA ARliUl SUK JASAN. A Parsec festival 
held in honour of Ava, tlie angel, in their theology, 
who presides over the sea. On this day Parseeii 
should approach the sea-shore or any stream of 
water, and chant prayers from the Zend ; but 
these religionists now generally mix with their 
prayer several Hindu rites, such as offering flowers, 
sugar, cocoa-nuts, etc. In Hombay, a fair is held 
on the esplanade on this day. — J^irsccs. 

AVADHUTA. Sansk. In the south of India, 
a religious ascetic mendicant of the Saiva sect, 
who, similarly to the Virakta Vairagi, has sulKluod 
the passions and estranged himself from the 
interests and emotions of mankind, .abandoning 
religious observances and worl<lly restraints. — 
Wilson. See Hindu ; Sanyasi ; Vairagi. 

AVA GEM-SAND comes from the neighbour- 


hood of Ava, and is sometimes one of the Shan 
articles of merchandise. It consists of small frag- 
ments of nearly all the precious stones found in 
the country ; but garnet, beryl, and spinelle are 
its principal constituents, more especially the last, 
which R(‘cm8 to constitute nearly three-fourths of 
the whole mass. A single handful will contain 
specimens of every shade, — black, blue, violet, 
scarlet, rose, orange, amber, yellow, wine yellow, 
and wh’te. — Mason. 

AVAGOODA. Tkl. Trichosanthes palmata. 

AVALAMRANA, in China and Ceylon, a sacri- 
among Hiiddbirtts for the dead in the 16th 
day of the 7th month ; till redeemed, they are 
Buspomlcd by their heels, head downwards, from a 
tree in the inferior regions. 

AVALU. Tel. Mustard 8(’ed. 

A V A 1 > V IJ ELI . Tam> Janipha manihot. 

AVANAK. Maleal. Ricinus communis, Ahm. 

AVANEJANA. Sansk. W Jisliing, ablution ; 
a Hindu ceremony prior to offering the funeral 
cake. It consists in pouring water, in which 
flowers and sandnl paste arc immersed, upon the 
b(Hl of Ku.sa grass placed to receive the cake. — W. 

AVANI yiVAT'rAM. Tam. With Rrahrnans, 
a fes+ival at which the sacred thread it n'licwed ; 
it occurs during the Hindu month Avani, which 
bills in with August, During the Utharayanan. 
or northern solstice, all devout Hindus are sup- 
posed to devote themselves to the study of the 
Vedas, and dnring the Thatchanayanantham, or 
soiitriern sol ;tice, they are allowed a relaxation 
of their religious stmlies, or, as some eminent 
divines among them are of ojiinion, they are for- 
bidden to open the Vedas, lluring the northern 
solstice, i.e. from Avani (August) to Thi (January), 
marriages and other auspicious rites are performed ; 
all acts done are supposed to have some virtuous 
effect, and in some manner benefit the persons 
performing them. Rut during the southern 
solstice, which extends from Masi (February) to 
Adi (July), everything done, though virtuous in 
itsdf, is unprofitable in its effticts. During this 
period sin is supposed to abound, in consequence 
of the months being ‘ bad months ; ’ and when this 
period is jiast, and the montli of Avani usIuts in the 
‘ good months,’ the occasion is regarded a fitting 
one for the ceremony in which the Hindu is invested 
with the sacred thread, with multiform ceremonial 
rites. Into a hole which is dug and con.sccrated 
for the purpose, the Vedakni, or the three kinds 
of sacred fire, are cast, and over these the wood of 
the Arasu, or Ala-mararn or Athi-marain. Incense 
and the Navatlianiam, or nine kinds of sacred 
grain, follow, and then the necessary quantity of 
ghi completes the ceremony. The sacred thread 
co.sts some Hindus a large sum, but to the poorer 
classes the Rrahman priests sell the strings at 
reduced prices. — Madras Mail, 2lBt Aug. 1872. 

AVANI-MULA. Hind. A fast observed in 
honour of Siva. 

AVANTARA. S.\nsk. Id the Brahmanical 
religion, a descent of the deity in the. shape of a 
mortal ; it is an incarnation of an inferior kind, 
inteinled to answer a purpose of less moment. 

AVANTl, the ancient name of the modem 
Oujein ; also called Hjjayani, Visala, and Pushpa- 
Karandini. This city is noticed in the Meghaduta, 
verses 28 and 21. — Wdliams^ Story of Aala, p. 
116 ; (\tptnin Efftcard Warrc7). 

AVANZOAR, the name given in western 
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Europe to the two physicians called Ibn Zohar, the world was progressively re-peopled with pious 
Art). 1072. inhabitants, descendants of the devout Satyavrata 

AVARAL Tam. Cassia auriculata. and his favoured companions. The history of this 

AVARO of Tahiti, fruit of Melastoina Malabath- A vatara is the subject of the first Purana, or sacred 
rica, used as a blue dye for Tapa cloth. poem, consisting of 14,000 stanzas, and is concisely 

AVA-SARPINI, among the Jaina, one division told in the eighth book of the Sri Bhagavata, or 
of time ; the other is Uta-snrpini. life of Krishna. 

AVATAR. Hind. From the Sanskrit, A vatara, 2. The Kurma or Tortoise. — The second grand* 
a descent or incarnation, a term employed by the Avatara of Vishnu, in the form of a tortoise, 
Hindus to designate the incarnations of Vishnu, evidently refers also to the flood. For the pur- 
usually arranged and named — 1. Matsya, or fish ; pose of restoring to man some of the comforts and 
2. Kurma, or tortoise; 3. Varaha, or boar ; 4. Nara- conveniences that were lost in this flood, Vishnu 
singha, or man-lion ; 5. Vamana, or dwarf ; 6. is fabled to have become incarnate again in the 
Parasu Rama, the name of a favoured person in form of a tortoise, in which shape he sustained 
whom the deity became incarnate ; 7. Rama, the mountain Mandara, placed on his back to serve as 
same; 8. Krishna, the same ; 9. Budha, the same ; an axis, whereon the gods and Asura, the vast 
10. Kalki, or horse. Of these, nine are past, the serpent Vasoky serving as a rope, churned the 
tenth is yet to come. ocean for the recovery of the Amrita, or beverage 

When the Hindus speak of the deity having of immortality. Fourteen articles, usually called 
been thus incarnate, we must underetand it with fourteen gems or chaterdesa ratana, in common 
some qualificiition ; for, in fact, there is perhaps language, chowda ratni, were obtained, viz. ; — 
scarcely one {)oint in their mythological religion 1, The moon, Chandra ; 2. Sri or Lakahmi, the 
that the whole race of Hindus have faith in. goddess of fortune and beauty ; 8. Sura, wine^ 
There are sectaries and schismatics without end, or Suradevi, the goddess of wine ; 4. Oochis- 
who will believe only certain points that others rava, an eight-headed horse; 5. Kustubha, a 
abjure ; individuals of those sects dissent from jewel of inestimable value ; 6. Parijata, a tree 
the doctrine believed by the majority ; other that spontaneously yielded everything desired ; 
philosophical sceptics will scarcely believe any- 7. Surabhi, a cow similarly bountiful; 8. Dhan- 
thing, in opposition to their easy-faithed brethren, wantara, a physician ; 9. Iravat, the elephant of 
who disbelieve nothing. Thus, some Saiva, or Indra, with three probosci ; 10. Shank or Sanku, 
followers of Siva, admit the sacredness of the a shell conferring victory on whoever should 
Avataraa of Vishnu, but in different degrees of sound it; 11. Danusba, an unerring bow; 12. 
potency and sanctity. They generally admit the Bikh, poison or drugs ; 18. Rhein ba, the Apsara, 
personified interposition of the preserving attribute a beautiful and amiable woman ; 14. Amrita, the 
of the deity in the affairs of the world, without beverage of immortality. 

yielding the point of supremacy in the prototype. 3. Varaha oi' the Boar Avatara.— In this Vishnu 
And some zealous Vaishnava, or followers of is generally represented four-handed, armed as 
Vishnu, giving themselves up to his adoration usual, and with the head of a boar, on whose 
in some incarnation, Krishna or Rama, for tusks rests a crescent, containing in its concavity 
instance, reject all further application of divine an epitome of the earth, which had been immerged 
terms. Hence may in part be discerned the in the ocean as a punishment for its iniquities, 
liability under which inquirers labour, of being So that this, as well as the two former Avatara, 
misled by sectaries into receiving schism as ortho- seems to be a repetition of the story of the deluge, 
doxy, and of forming general conclusions from Tlie second combines with it a portion of astro- 
individual or partial information. nomical allegory ; and none of the other of the ten 

1. The Matsya or fish Avatara has been Avatara have any apparent reference to the uni- 
supposed to have immediate reference to the versal catastrophe, so pointedly indicated by the 
general deluge, and to be the same history, die- three first, which are understood to have occurred 
guised in oriental fiction, of that event as is in the earliest ages of Hindu history, if such a 
related in the Scriptures. Sir AV. Jones (As. Res. chaotic moss os their fabulous records may be 
vol. i.) assents to the opinion of Bochart, that dignified by such a term. There are many fables 
the fable of Saturn was raised on the true history accounting for the shape thus assumed by Vishnu 
of Noah ; he shows that the seventh Menu, Satya- on this occasion ; and the boar is in Hindu legends, 
vrata, corresponds in station and character. In as well as in the mythological romances of Greece 
his reign, the Hindus believed the whole earth to and Egypt, an animal very frequently introduced, 
have been destroyed by a flood, including all In an ancient legend relating to the destruction 
mankind, who had become corrupt, except the of the city of Mahabalipoorum, and the seven 
pious prince himself, the seven riahi, ana their pagodas, on the coast of Coromandel, by an earth - 
several wives, who, by command of Vishnu, quake and inundation during an early period of 
entered a ‘bahitra,^ or spacious vessel, accompanied Hindu history, it is stated that Hirancheren, a 
by pairs of all animalk Vishnu, assuming the gigantic prince or demon, rolled up the earth into 
form of a fish, commanded the ark to be fastened a shapeless mass and carried it down to the abyss, 
by a cable, formed of a vast serpent, to his whither Vishnu followed him in the shape of a 
stupendous horn, secured thereby until the flood hog, killed him with his tusks, and replaced the 
subsided ; when he and Brahma slew a monster earth in its original position, 
named Hyagriva, who, while Brahma was repos- 4. Nara-Singh or Man-Lion Avatar. — In this 
ing at the end of a kalpa, stole the Vedas, and Avatar, Vishnu took the form of another monster, 
mankind had consequently fallen into the depths to punish the wickedness of Hiranya Kasipa, a 
of ignorance and impiety. This mighty demon is profane and unbelieving monarch, the brother of 
call^ the prince of Danavas ; his name means the gigantic demon mentioned in the third Avatar, 
horse- necked. The Vedas having been recovered, and hia successor on the throne, who also refused 
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to do homage to Vishnu. Quarrelling with his 
•ion Pralband, the king boasted that ho himself 
was lord of the universe, and asked wherein 
Vishnu was greater than himself. Fralhand re- 
plied that Vishnu was supreme over all, and was 
everywhere. ‘ Is he, ’ cried Iliranya Kasipa, ‘ in this 
pillar ? ’ striking it at the same moment with his 
sceptre. * If he be, let him appear.’ In an instant 
the magnificent column was rent in twain, and 
Vishnu, in the form of a man with the head of a 
lion, issued from it and tore Hiranya Kasipa in 
pieces. 

6. Vamana or the Dwarf. — The first four Ava- 
taras are said to have occurred in the earliest 
or Sataya age of the Hindus, corresponding in 
character with the golden or virtuous age of the 
fabulists of other regions. The fifth happened in 
the second or Tirtyayug, Maha Bali, a virtuous 
monarch, was still so elated by his grandeur, that 
he omitted essential ceremonies and 9fTerings to 
the deities; and Vishnu, finding it necessary to 
check the influence of such an example, resolved 
to mortify and j>unish the arrogant ruler. He 
therefore condescended to become the son of 
Kasynpa and Aditi, and the younger brother of 
Indra, and assumed the form of a wretched Brah- 
man dwarf ; appearing before the king, he asked 
a boon, which, oeing promised, he demanded as 
much land as he could pace in three steps ; nor 
would he desire further, although urged by Bali 
to demaud something more worthy of him to give. 
Vishnu, on obtaining the king’s promise, required 
a ratification of it, which is performed by pouring 
water on the hand of the applicants. As soon as 
the holy stream had reached his hand, the form of 
the dwarf began to expand itself, and at length 
became so enormous that it appeared to extend 
itself up to heaven, then with one stride he com- 
passed the earth, with another, heaven, and with 
the third was about to obtain patala, when Maha 
Bali, convinced that the pretended dwarf was 
no other than the god himself, fell prostrate in 
adoration before liim, and yielded it up. From 
this incident of Vamanu, Vishnu is also called 
Trivikrum, or three-stepper. It is maintained 
by some Vaishnavas that the ratifying stream, 
poured on the hand of Vishnu in this Avatara, was 
the river Ganga, which, falliug from the hand of 
the miraculous dwarf, descended thence upon his, 
now Vishuu’s foot, whence, gushing as a mighty 
river, it was received on the head of Siva. In M. 
Ic Gentil’s Voyage aux Indes, a rough map or plan 
is given, from a native original, of the course of 
the Ganges, which is there mside to issue from 
the foot of Vishnu, and, falling on the head of Siva, 
flows in the sWle commonly seen through the 
cow’s mouth. This is the only instance recollected 
of the source of the river being delineated as 
proceeding directly from Vishnu. 

C. Rama or Parasu Itaraa. — Among the Avatams 
of Vishnu are recorded three favoured personages in 
whom the deity became incarnate, all named Itama. 
They arc distinguished by the names of Bala liama, 
usually called Balaram, Parasu Rama or Parasram, 
and Rama Chandra, and are all famed as great 
warriors, and na youths of perfect beauty. The 
first-named, Bala Rama, was elder brother to 
Krishna, and greatly assisted him in his wars ; so 
that, in this instance, Vishnu seems to have dupli- 
cated himself, as indeed may be also said of the 
others, for Parasu Rama and Rama Chandra, 


otherwise called patronymicolly Dasrat Rama, 
were contemporaries. But it has been made a 
q^ucstion whether they bo not tureo representa- 
tions of one person, or three different ways of 
relating the 'samo history ; and whether any or 
all of them mean Rama, the son of Kush, Sir W. 
Jones (As. Res. ii. p. 132) says be leaves others 
to determine. He aeenis liaiua to be the same os 
the Grecian Dionysos, who is said to have con- 
quered India with an army of Satyrs, commanded 
by Pan ; and Rama was also a mighty conqueror, 
and had an army of large monkeys or Satyrs, the 
general or prince of whom was Hanumaii, a name 
said by this, author to mean, with high cheek- 
bones ; others translate it, with bloated cheeks, 
alluding to his fabled origin from Pavan, regent 
of the wind. Rama is also found to resemble the 
Indian Bacchus ; he is a descendant of the sun, 
and the husband of Sita ; and it is very remark- 
able that the Peruvians, whoso Incas boasted of 
the same descent, styled their greatest festival 
Karaasitoa. See As. Res. i. p. 426, iii. p. 68. 

Krishna, describing himself to Arjun ns the 
first of all things, says, ‘ Among those who carry 
arms, I arn liama.’ — Gita^ p. 86. Of Parasu Rama 
it is 1 elated that he was born near Agra, in the 
Tirtya yug, or second age. His parents were 
Jamadagni, whose name appears as one of the 
rishis, and Runeka. 

7. liama Chandra. — In this Avatar, Vishnu 
appears in the person of a courageous and virtu- 
ous prince, the son of the powerful sovereign of 
India (whose capital, Ayodhyn, is said to have 
extended over a spai^e of forty miles), to punish a 
monstrous giant, Ravan, who then reigned over 
Lanka, or the island of Ceylon. The Ramayana 
contains the heroic description of the battles and 
lives of all three Ramas, although it more particu- 
larly details the exploits of Kama Chandra, or 
Dasrat Rama, so distinguished from his royal 
father, Dasarat’ha. The name of this heroic 
monarch means, he whose car had borne him to 
ten regions, that is, to tho eight cardinal and 
intermediate points, the zenith, and nadir. Ho 
was a descendant from Surya, or Heli, which is a 
name of the sun in Greek and Sanskrit ; and one 
of his ancestors, tho great Raghu, had conquered 
tho seven Dwipas, or the whole earth. But we 
cannot explain why a Suryavansa, or descendant 
of the sun, should be styled Rama Chandra, the 
latter patronymic referring contradistinguishingly 
to the descendant of the moon, Chandravansa. 
In the Hindu mythology, however, everything 
seems, directly or indirectly, to merge in, radiate 
from, or amalgamate with, the sun, or Surya, in 
one or other of his names or prototypes. All 
sects and tribes of Vaishnavas (excepting such 
deistical philosophers as sceptically deny the pci;- 
soual existence of inferior deities, attributes, or 
avataras) agree in stating that, with tho exception 
of Krishna, the potentiality of the preserving 
power of the deity was never exhibit^ in such 
plenitude as in this avatara of Itama. In popu- 
larity, and in dramatic, hbtoric, and poetic shapers, 
it rivals the avatara of Krishna. And as the 
Gocalastha sect adore Krishna as the deity him- 
self, and draw rules for their religious and moral 
conduct from the Sri Bhagavata, so the sect called 
Ramanuj similarly clothe Rama in almighty attri- 
butes, and deem the Ramayana a complete body 
of ethics and morality. 
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8. Krishna. — In this Avat4ira, Vishnu is said hy 
his sectaries to have; manih'sted himself in a decree 
of power and plory far exceeding any other of his 
former, in which he aRsume<l oidy an ansa, or 
portion of his divinity, whde Krishna was Vishnu 
timaelf in mortal mould. Other sects of Hindus 
call Krishna an impious wretch, a merciless tyrant, 
an incarnate demon, now expiating his crinn« in 
hell. His mortal parents were Vasudeva (meaning 
the giver of wealth) and Devaky. A miraculous 
escape of the infant over the Yamuna is ro})re“ 
sentod, conveyed by his father, and protected by 
Seslia, or immortality. The guards placed by 
Kansa over his pregnant sister having failed in 
their vigilance, Kansa, ('iiraged, ordered all newly- 
born infants to be slain ; but Krishna escaped his 
various snares, om; of which was seiifling a woman, 
named Patnia, with a poisoned nipple, to nurse 
him. He was fostered by an honest herdsman, 
named Ananda, or happy. 

9. Budh or ihiddha. See Hnddha. 

10. Kalki. — This Avatar has not yet appeared. 
But Vishnu is to appear in this avatar in the form 
of a white horse. — Afnors Pantlicnn. 

AVATENGA TIGE. Ti.u Dioscorea oppositi- 
folia, L. 

AVELAGA. Tkl. Capparis, .vp., like C. diva- 
ricata, but the leaves are (‘inarginate. 

AVE-MAVO. Tam. C’areya arborea, Jloxh. 
AVENA FATUA. L. Wihl oate. 


Oozjing.KruisinTn, Chknaii, (Jancr, Ganclal, . Panj. 

Broinos, (ill. .Toi (Hi), ... ,, 

Upwa, Yupo, . . Ladak. 

This is cultivated in Bengal, the D(!khan, and 
Gujerat, and the Panjab. It is common as a field 
weed in cereal crops throngljoiit the Pan jab plains, 
and in many places in the Himalnya, up to 9500 
feet nt Lahoul, and to 11,500 feet at least in 
Ladakh. — Dr. J. Stewart^ Panjah Plants^ p. 
250. 

AVENUES lined with trees arc, in tropical 
countries, of much imporUanee for shade. Portia 
and banyan branches should be straight, neatly 
trimmed, and of a uniform size, and planted per- 
pendicularly. A neat fence will be required to 
protect them from cattle. After the branches 
begin to throw out young shoots, they should bo 
carefully pruned, selecting two or three of tlie 
strongest near the top as leading shoots, to form 
the future tree. The young trees require water 
regularly in the hot and dry weather ; care 
should be taken that they do not got loosened 
at the roots ; this will prevent the trees leaning 
to one side. When a Portia tree raised from 
seed is grown up, it will last for ages, whereas 
a tree grown from a large branch is always 
in a state of doimy after a few ye-ars from the 
time it is planted, and it is useless as a timber 
tree. The natural habits of the banyan make it 
an exception Uj this rule. The whole of the Ficus 
tribe grow well from largo branches, and they 
are not so apt to decay as other trees. The plant- 
ing of young seedling trees requires more care and 
attention than the branches. A large pit should 
be made 3-f d, and lillcd with good earth mixed 
with rotten manure. They will require to be 
fenced and watered regularly, and the earth 
should V>c dug up and kept clear of weeds, to 
keep it from getting hard and sour. In forming 
new avenues, the trees should be planted 30 feet 
apart, and when the space will admit of it, a 


double avenue should be planted ; it looks well, 
and forms a shady path for pedestrians. 

Ficus Indica, the banyan, is the largest and 
perhaps the most shady of all the avenue trees. 

Ficus religiosa. Poplar-leaved fig-tree. A 
large and handsome tree, commonly distributed 
over India. It is frequently to bo met with near 
pagodas, house and other buildings. 

Ficus t’siela. Jovi or Pedda Jovi, Tel. A 
large and very handsome tree, it is generally 
! planted by the road -sides for the Scake of its shade, 
and from its not sending down roots from the 
l)rauchos, is in so far superior to either Ficus 
Indiciv (banyan tre(‘) or F. Benjamina, the pendu- 
lous roots of which are often dangerous impedi- 
iTu*nts oil a road. 

I Ficus nitida. Chinese banyan tree. A very 
1 handsome tree, native of China. 

I Guatteria longifulia. Mast tree. A highly 
j ornamental tree. 

Tiunarindus Indica, Tamarind tree, is one of the 
largest in India, with a very extensive largo shady 
head. 

Casnarina muricata. Casuarina tree or Tinian 
pine makes very pretty avenues, especially in 
narrow roads. 

Casuarina equisitifolifi. Similar to the above. 

Bignonia suberosa. Indian cork tree. A good 
tree for planting in avenues. The flowers are 
pure white, and very fragrant. 

Parkia biglandiilosa. This large and elegant 
tree was introduced into India from Africa. It 
is one of the best trees for avenues. It requires 
care and water regularly. 

Poinciana regia is very pretty, and should bo 
planted in nnxed avenues. 

Adonanthera pavouiua. Ked-wood tree, large 
and handsome. 

Aziidirachta Indica. A good avenue tree. 

Sterculia feetida. A good avenue tree. 

Bombax Malabaricum. Ked cottou tree. 

Thespesia popiilnea. Portia tree. 

Acacia s|)eciosa. A large and handsome tree of 
raf»id growth. There are many other trees suit- 
able for avenues, when they are merely planU‘d 
as ornamental trees, and not for shade. Tho 
palm trees are also very pretty when planted in 
avenues. 

AVERAY KAI. Tam. Lablab vulgare. 

AVERHOES, a philosopher and physician of 
great eminence, whose name was Abul Wahid 
Muh.ainmad. 


AVERRHOA BILTMBI. Wil/de. Bilimbi. 


Anvulla, . . Bombay. 
(Jucuniber tree, . Eno. 
Kamaranga, Hind., Sans. 


Blimbingun teres, Ruviph. 


Blirnbing-basi, 
Wilumpi, . . 

Bilin, . . . 


. Malay. 
Malkal. 
. Singh. 


A pretty little tree, about eight feet high, with 
timber of doubtful value, growing generally in 
gardens in H.E. Asia, and producing a beautiful 
green, smooth, fleshy fruit, about the size of a 
small cucumber. In Burma it bears profusely. 
The unripe fruit is intensely acid, and cannot be 
eaten raw ; but the acidity becomes less as it 
ripens. Amongst the Malays, it is used like the 
citron, the gooseberry, the cucumber, and the caper 
in Europe, but can be candied or made into pickles 
or preserves ; a syrup is prepared with the juice, 
and a conserve with the flowers, or preserved in 
sugar. Its acid juice is useful in removing iron 
mould . — BirdwoexT s Bombay Prod. ; O'Sh.; Ainsliv; 
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AVERRHOA CARAMBOLA. 


AWMIA. 


Mason; Mr. Jeffrey; Useful Plants; Vegetahle 
Kingdom ; Vmgt ; Roxburgh ; Beddomty FI Syl, 
AVERRHOA CARAMBOLA. X. Carambola. 
Zoang jah. . . . Burm. Kam-ruki , , . Hind. 

Wu-hen-tt se, . , Chin. Karmal, .... „ 

Tang taa, ... ,, BUm-bing manis, Malay. 

Chinese Gooseberry, Eno. Tamara-Tonga, Malbal. 
Cktoseben^ Tree, . „ Tamariani maran, Tam. 

Kamaranga, . . . Hind. Tamarta ohettu, . Tkl. 

Acid variety, A. acida, Kamaranga. 

Sweet variety, A. dulcis, Mitha Kamaranga. 

Thia beautiful but small tree, about 14 feet 
high, with a spreading head, is supposed to be a 
native of the Moluccas, from which it has been 
introduced into China, Ceylon, India, the Bur- 
mese Provinces, and South America, where it is 
now quite naturalised. In Burma, Pegu, and the 
Tenasserim Provinces it is not abundant, being 
often only found near towns, and in India, in 
gardens. It bears, and in some places profusely, 
from (three to fifty years, and three times a year, 
a fruit about the size of a hen's egg, with five acute 
angles, and a yellowish, thin, smooth rind. The 
fruits of the acid Kamaranga, when ripe, are cool- 
ing, and contain an acid, watery pulp, and are 
candied, mode into pickles or tarts. They make 
an agreeable dish, when cut in pieces and cooked 
with sugar and wine, or with skimmed milk. In 
Burma, where Ihe fruit is highly prized as a 
wholesome dish, it is used, like other green fruits, 
in curries. The fruit contains a large quantity of 
qu;idroxalate of potash. The juice of the acid 
variety is useful in removing iron monlds from 
linen. The acid leaves are a good substitute for 
sorrel. Rheede tells us that the root, leaves, and 
fruit are used medicinally, and the fruit in dyeing. 
The five-cornered fruit of the A. dulcis, the Mitha 
kamaranga, when ripe, is rather bigger than a 
hen’s egg ; has a sweet, pleasant flavour. — Vege.’ 
table Kingdotu ; Useful Plants ; Elliot; Ainslie; 
O'Sh.; Voigt; Roxb. ; Mason; M'Clelland. 

AVERTUNNIA. Sansk. Helicterea isora. 

A VESTA. A part of the Vendidad. This is 
tlio religious book of the Parsees; but the first 
part of the book is of very ancient date, and is 
the groundwork of the present Vendidad, thoi’gh 
all of it almost is post-Zertushtrian. The works 
of Zoroaster seem to have been reduced to writing 
prior to the conquest of Alexander. The lan- 
guage of the Avesta is the Old Bactrian, and its 
descendants have been the Pehlari, Huzvaresh, 
and Pazan or Parsee. 

AVICENNA, properly Bu-Ali-Sina, a cele- 
brated physician, who was born near Bokhara, 
A.D. 980. He was a very voluminous writer, 
author of about a hundred books, several of them 
on medicine ; but though esteemed for perspicuity, 
he> did not contribute anvtbing of great import- 
ance to the knowledge of his profession. 

AVICENNIA OFFICINALIS. Linn. A sea- 
coast plant of South Asia, South Africa, all 
Australia, and New Zealand. Useful for oonaoU- 
dating muddy tidal shores. 

AVICENNIA TOMENTOSA. X. Mangrove. 
A. rennifora, Font. Soeura marina, Font. 

A. oepata, Buch.^ Herb. Mangium album, Rumph. 
A. Africana, PalisoL Oepata, Bheede. 

Bontia germinani, Linn, 

Bina, Binahe, . . Bkno. Timmer, . . • . SlKDl. 
Fata, ..... Can. NaUa maia ehettn. Til. 
Oepata, Fata, . Malial. 

This shiub or tree grows within the tropioi all 


over the world, and is common in India in low 
places near the mouths of rivers, where the spring 
tides rise. In some places it r^^ises its crown to 
the height of 70 feet, and, bke the mangrove, stands 
on arching roots. It has small dingy yellow 
flowers. In the Sunderhuns it is of large size, 
and its wood is used for various purposes. The 
washermen make a preparation from the wood 
ashes which is used in washing and cleaning cotton 
cloths, and which painters mix with their colours, 
to give them adhesive properties. The kernels 
are bitter, but edible. The green fruit, mixed with 
butter and boiled, is made into a plaster, which 
is employed for softening and maturing tumours, 
and to induce granulation in ulcers resulting from 
small-pox. In Rio Janeiro, its bark is u^ for 
tanning. — Voigt ; Roxb. ; Hogg's Veg. Kingdom ; 
Rohde y MSS. ; Flor. Andh. ; Useful Plants. 

AVIRAMI PADDAR, a Brahman of Tiruka- 
davur, who seems to have belonged to the Sakta 
sect, worshipping Parvati, the female energy of 
Siva, under tho name of Avirami. Probable era, 
17th century. He wrote a centum of hymns 
addressed to Avirami. 

AVIlil. Indigoferatinctoria. Maleal. 

Cassia auriculata. 

AVICI. Tel. Avitta, Tam. A^gati grandi- 
florum, Desv. 

AVITABILE, General, an Italian who served 
in the army of Ranjit Singh. He caused Wazir- 
abad to be rebuilt in European style. It is three 
miles from the left oreast bank of the riverChenab. 

AVOCADO, or alligator pear, Persea gratis- 
sima, Gxri.y a member of the laurel family, of 
tropical American origin, now cultivated generally 
in the tropics for the sake of its succulent pear- 
shaped fruit. 

AVUL COONDUR. Duk.? Olibanum? 

AVURDi. Arab. Einblica officinalis. 

AVURTUNNI. Sansk. Helicteres isora, Linn, 

AVURU GADDI. Tel. Andropogon mifri- 
oatus, Retz. 

AWA GUDA. Tei^ Trichosanthes palmata. 

AWAK. Hind. Insurance. In Western India, 
Respondentia ; an advance of money to a merchant 
upon the goods or merchandise of a ship before 
sailing, under the condition that if the voyage 
be profitable the loan is to be repaid with an 
extra rate of interest or percentage. — Wilson. 

AWAL. Hind. Malaria. 

AWAL-ul-ANBIA. Ar. The first of the pro- 
phets. The designation of Adam by Mahomed. 

AW AN, a numerous frontier tribe, settled in 
thirteen large agricultural communities on the 
^ Chuch ’ plain, on the eastern side of the Indus, 
and in smaller bodies further east, on the Jhelum, 
Gujerat, and Sealkote districts. The^ are good 
soldiers. There is no better people in India. — 
p. 96. 

A n ANGILLl. Hind. A form of torturing, in 
which a man was made to stand on each foot on an 
inverted earthen vessel, the shape and position of 
which render him liable to fall, and if he fell a 
ebaprasai standing near flogged him. — W. 

AWANI-BUTAY. Hind. Ballota limbata. 

AWASTHI. Hind. Kanouj Brahmans. 

AWATUM. Tel. Spondias mangifera. 

AWICHI, in Singhalese Buddhism, a hell. 

AWL A or Aunla. Due. Officinalis emblica. 

AAVMIA, of Sutlej and Ravi, Zizypbua vul- 
garis, Lam. 
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AWNY KARAL 


AYAPANA. 


AWNY KARAI. Tam. Odina woodier. I 

AWRI KEERAY. Tam. Marsilea, 

AWUR. Hind. A stockade. Peshawur, the 
frontier fort, etc. The Aoroos of the Greeks has 
been supposed to be the same word, with a Greek 
termination. Sir Alexander Burnes supposed 
Aomos to be the rock of Noagi in Bajawur. Mr. 
Vigne supposes it to be south of Attok, in the 
Waziri country. See Aornos. 

AWUSADAN NELLI. Singh. Emblic royro- 
balan. 

AW-WAL. Hind.? A shark. 

AXE STONE. See Ceraunite ; Jade ; Nephrite. 

AXIS,agenu8of mammalsof the family Cervidae, 
known from the markings on their skin as the 
spotted deer. The species are three or four in num- 
ber, — A. maculatuB, the cheetul or spotted deer 
of India ; A. oryzeus, the spotted deer of Ceylon ; 
and A. porcinus, the hog deer of Indian sportsmen. 
The cheetul is often domesticated.. Mr. Hodgson 
mentions A. medius and A. minor. See Cer- 
vidfiB. 

AY or Ayu, also Indu, the moon. The Tartars 
claimed descent from Ayu, the moon ; hence with 
them, as with the German tribes, the moon was 
always a male deity. Ayu had a sou Juldus, whose 
son was Hya, and from Hya came the first of the 
kings of China. The Ay of the Tartars, the Yu of the 
Chinese, and the Ayu of the Poorans, according to 
Colonel Tod, indicate the great Indu (or Lunar) 
projector of the three Lunarracesof India, the Hya, 
the Aswa or Asi, and the Yadu, who peopled all the 
regions from Tartary to the Indus, and spread a 
common language over all western Asia. He tells 
us that the annals of the Yadu of Jessulmer state 
that long anterior to Vikrama they held dominion 
from Ghazni to Samarcand ; that they established 
themselves in those regions after the Mahabharata, 
or great war; and were again impelled, on the 
rise of Mahomedanism, within the Indus. As 
Yadu of the race of Sham or Sam (a title of 
Krishna), they would be Sama-Yadus, in like 
manner as the B'hatti tribe are called Shaina-b^hatti, 
the Ashambetti of Abul Fazl. The race of Joud 
was existing near the Indus in the emperor Baber's 
time, who describes them as occupying the moun- 
tainous range in the first doab, the very spot 
mentioned in the annals of the Y adu as their place 
of halt on quitting India, twelve centuries before 
Christ, and thence calLd Jadu or Yadu-ka-dang, 
the ‘hills of Jadu or Yadu.’ — Tod'$ Rajasthan, i. 
pp. 71, 629. 

AYAH. Anglo-Indian. (Qu. Iyer or Aya, 
Sansk.) Used by the British in India to desig- 
nate a lady’s maid or child’s maid. It is possibly 
derived from the expression Aya or Ayer, which a 
Hindu wife or husDand employs to attract the 
attention of one another; and Ayer is doubtless 
the Sanskrit Aryar, a noble. See Ayar. 

AYAING. Burm. Wild; any wild tribe or 
thing ; an independent tribe. 

AYALUOGI. Arab. Ayal-urchi, Pers. Aqui- 
laria agallocba, Rozb, 

AYA MARAM. Tam. Ulmus integrifolius. 

AYA-MATA. Vern. The universal earth 
mother; the Ayi or Ai of the Mahratta predial 
races, and the Amma or Ammun of the races of 
the Peninsula. This goddess is worshipped by 
all the non -Aryan tribes of the south of India. 
Colonel Tod describes a lofty three- peaked moun- 
tain, on which is a temple dedicated to Aya Mata, ! 


also called Isani, the tutelary divinity of the Koli. 
This and the effigy of the horse are the only 
objects of adoration among this aboriginal race. 
Isani, from Isa, ‘ goddess,’ and Anani, ‘ earth,’ 
the universal nurse mother (aya-mata). He 
tells us of Oodi Singh, who died thirteen years 
after his inauguration on the cushion of Joda, 
and thirty-three after the death of Maldeo, that, 
about A.D. 1645, when he was returning home 
from court, he beheld the daughter of a Brah- 
man. an *Aya-punti,’ or votary of Aya-Mata, 
whose shrine is at Bai-Bhilara. These sectarians 
of Maroo, he says, are very different from the 
abstinent Brahmans of Bengal. They eat flesh, 
drink wine, and share in all the common enjoy- 
ments of life with the martial spirits around them. 
And as there was no other course by which the 
father could save her from pollution but by her 
death, on that he resolved. He dug a sacrificial 
pit, and, having slain his daughter, cut her into 
fragments, and, mingling therewith pieces of flesh 
from his own person, made the ‘ Homa’ or burnt 
sacrifice to Aya-Mata, and as the smoke and flames 
ascended, he pronounced an imprecation on the 
raja : * Let peace be a stranger to him I and in 
three pahar, three days and three years, let roe 
have revenge.’ Then exclaiming, ‘My future 
dwelling is the Dabi Baori,’ sprang into the flam- 
ing pit. The horrid tale was related to the raja, 
whose imagination was haunted by the shade of 
the Brahman, and he expired at the assigned 
period, a prey to unceasing remorse . — TocTs Rajas- 
than, ii. J15, 36. See Kol ; Mother. 

A YAMMA. Hind. A grant of land to religious 
persons at a small quit-rent. 

AY ANA. Sansk. A place of motion. In Menu, 
ch. 1. 10, the waters are called Nara, and as these 
were the first production of Nala, or the spirit of 
God, he is thence named Narayana. 

A YANA, in Hindu astronomy, a term aimlied 
to the equinoctial and solstitial points, — Alesha 
Ayana, I'ula Ayana, the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes ; Uttara and Dakshan Ayana, the nor- 
thern and southern solstices ; Ayana Bhagas (vide 
Ayanansa); Ayana Kala, the time from one equinox 
to the ensuing one. Ayanansa is the arc between 
the vernal equinoctial point and the beginning 
of the solar, sidereal, or fixed zodiac (or the first 
point in the solar sign Aleshar), being one of the 
most important elements of Hindu astronomy, as 
it refers the sidereal to the tropical zodiac (JSd. 
Warren), Another writer says Uttara Ayana is 
the apparent course of the sun through the northern 
signs; Dakshan Ayana the southerly course; hence 
the northern and southern hemispheres seem to 
correspond with the two Ayana, and Ayana has 
come to m^an a hemisphere. 

AYANA or Ayanar, iu peninsular India, south 
of the Palar, a Hindu deity, worshipped in small 
fanes, with plaster horses and grooms outside 
of gigantic size. Women desirous of offspring 
place pottery images near, as votive offerings. 
Ayana is said to have been bom of Mohini by Siva, 
Mohini being the female form assumed by Vishnu 
when churning the milk sea. — Taylor, 

AYANA-GOSHA. Sansk. The husband of 
Radha, the favourite mistress of Krishna. — Ward, 

AYAPANA. Beng. Eupatorium a^apana ; £. 
repandum. The dried leaves and twigs used in 
medicine. An infusion is a very agreeable dia- 
phoretic and mild tonic. Dose, two fluid ounces 
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AYUR VEDA. 


thrice daily; is a favourite remedy among the 
native practitioners. — Bern). Phar. 

AYAR. Hind. Andromeda ovalifolia. 

AYAR, also Ay ar-ta war. Malay. Water. 

AYAR or Ayargar. Tam. Pronounced Eiyar. 
An instructor, a father ; a title added to the names 
of Brahmans of the Ramanuja or Sri Vaishnava 
sect in the south of India ; an honorific or respect- 
ful word applied to superiors. It is often applied 
to Europeans of rank. It is the Aryar, from Arya ; 
it njay be rendered ‘ lord,* and is the title given 
to Esvara’s image in the Hindu pagodas. 

AYAR- AYAR. Malay. Lansium, sp. Duku. 

AYASRA. Amboin. Sandal wood. 

AYATTA. Panj. Andromeda ovalifolia. 

A YEN'. Mal. Artocarpus hirsutus. 

AYEN ANAS. Hot springs in Naning. 

AYER-i-NOSH, a place in Persia with naphtha 
springs. 

AYER-MADDOO. Mal. Honey. 

AYESTREE. Beno. A married Hindu woman, 
a femme convert. She wears the balla bangle, 
which majr be of gold, or iron, or even a red thread. 

AYIN- 1 -AKBARI, the regulations of the em- 
peror Akbar, by his minister, Abul Fazl. These 
contain a minute description of the establishment 
and regulations of every department of Akbar’s 
government, from the mint and treasury, down to 
the fruit, perfumery, and flower offices, the kitchen 
and the kennel. The whole presents an astonie j- 
ing picture of magnificence and good order, where 
unwieldy numbers arc managed without disturb- 
ance, and economy is attended to in the midst of 
profusion. — Elphin. p, 480. 

AYLMA, a Hindu race in Kharamumet and 
Warangal, well made, tall, and rather good-look- 
ing. They are gallant soldiers, and dangerous 
enemies. 

AYMAUDUM. Can. Bishops’ weed. 

AYNI of N. Canara. Tenninalia coriacea, W, 

AYODIIYA or Ajodhya, or the invincible, an 
ancient town on the right or south bank of the 
river Gogra (Ghagra) or Sarayu, adjacent to 
Fyzabad, in lat. 26° 48' 20" N., and long. 82° 14' 
40^ E. It is now a small town of 7518 inhabit- 
ants ; but it is celebrated in all Hindu poetry ab 
founded by Ikshwaku, the first king of the Solar 
dynasty. Making every allowance for exaggera- 
tion, it must have attained great splendour long 
anterior to Kama ; and it was for many years the 
seat of sovereignty of the princes of the Solar 
line. Overgrown greatness characterized all the 
ancient Asiatic capitals, and that of Ayodhya was 
immense. In the Ramayana (book i. chap, v.) it 
is thus described : ^ On the banks of the Sarayu 
(Sarju) is a large country called Kosala, gay and 
happy, abounding with cattle, com, and wealth. 

In mat country was a famous city called Ayodhya, 
built formerly by Manu, the lord of men. A great 
city, twelve yojanas in extent, the houses at which 
stood in triple and long-extended rows. It was 
rich, and perpetually adorned with new improve- 
ments. The streets were well disposed and well 
watered. It was filled with merchants of various 
descriptions, and adorned with abundance of 
jewels; crowded with houses, beautified with 
gardens and groves of mango trees, surrounded 
by a deep and impregnable moat, and completely 
furnishea with arms.* In the Sakuntala (Act vi.) 
Ayodhya is called Saketala. The country of which 
Ayodhya (now Oudh) was the capital, and Rama 
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the monarch, is termed, in the geographical writ- 
ings of the» Hindus, Kosala, doubtless from the 
mother of Rama, whose name was Koshula. 
Rama was born here. The first royal emigrant 
from the north is styled, in the Itaiia’s archives, 
Koshulaputra, son of Koshula. 

The identity of Saketa and Ayodhya has, in 
General Cunningham’s belief, always been ad- 
mitted. At the present dav, the people point 
to Ram Ghat and Guptar Ghat as the eastern 
and western boundaries of the old city ; and the 
southern boundary they extend to Bharatkund, 
near Bhadarsii, a distance of 6 cos. There are 
mounds of ruins, broken statues, and sculptured 
pillars, such as mark the sites of other ancient 
cities, but only a low irregular mass of rubbish 
heaps, from which all the bricks have been ex- 
cavated for the houses of the neighbouring city 
of Fyzabad. Kosala ia famous as the early home 
of Buddhism and Jainism, and claims to be the 
birthplace of the founder of both these faiths. 
When visited by Hi wen Thsang in the 7th cen- 
tury, it had twenty Buddhirt temples, with 8000 
monks, among a large Bruhmanical population. — 
Tod^ RajastheUy [, 215; Williams' iVa/a, 114; 
Imp. Gi \c. 

AYOT!]r\, the old capital of Siam. It was 
founded aj>. 1851, hut was devastated by the 
Burmese in 1751, and Bangkok became the royal 
residence. The native name of Ayothia was Sijon 
Thejan, meaning terrestrial paradise. — Bowring. 

AYUB, of the family of the Ayubi, the 
ancestor of Abul Fada, sovereign prince of Syria. 
Ayubi is the tribal nnme of the family to which 
Salah-ud-Din (Saladin) belonged. See Abul Fada. 

AYUL. For nine or ten months, this disease 
renders the Terai dangerous to man, so deadly 
are its effects even to the natives of the country. 
— Oliphanty Journey^ p. 39. 

AYUN MUSA, Arab., the Wells of Moses, are 
eight miles down the Red Sea from Suez on the 
eastern shore. Ain (Ayun, pi.) means a natural 
spring, and differs from the Ber or Bir, Arab., a 
cistern to hold rain-water. Jacob’s well, Beer 
Yakub, or Bir us Samariah, is 9 feet broad and 
more than 70 feet deep. In 1855 it still had the 
stone over its mouth (John iv.). 

AYUR VEDA, the oldest known medical book 
of the Hindus. Its date is supposed to be about 
that of Menu Code, or B.C. 900 ? The author is 
unknown, and only fragments have come down to 
us. Amongst Hindus it is regarded aa one of the 
Upa-Vedas or Supplemental Veda, and in their 
mythology is said to have been produced by 
Brahma or from Siva. Its name is derived from 
‘Ayus,’ signifying the period of living, and *ved,* 
to know, intended to teach the proper manner of 
living in this world, by preventing and curing 
diseases. It is said to have consisted of 1000 
sections, of 100 stanzas each, or a lakh of verses 
(Sloka), but Brahma abridged and arranged it 
into eight jiarts (tantra) : — 

1. Salya, surgery. 

2. Salakya, external ailments above the olavioles ; 
diseases of eyes, nose, mouth, ears. 

3. Kaya chikitsa, diseases affecting the whole body 
— the practice of physic— as fevers, dysentery, mania, 
diabetes. 

4. Bhutavidya, mental ailments, demoniacal posses- 
sion, to be removed by prayers, offerings, medicines. 

5. Kaumara bbritya, infantile ailments and nursing. 

6. Agada tantra, antidotes for poisons. 
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7. AfUMyanft tantra, chemistry* alchemy, medicines i 
to euro diseases in general, and restore youth. 

8. Vaji-karana tantra, reproduction — disease of 
organs of generation — local diseases. 

AYUSH, the Veda descriptive of the art of 
music. See Vidya, Ayudha-Puja, instrument 
worship. Ayugma Chadda, also Ayugma Parma, 
Sansk., Alstonia scholaris, R. Br. 

AY YAM. Arab. Season, period. Ayyam-i- 
nahr, season of sacrifice. Ayyam-i-gur, day of rest. 

AY YAN-KERE, also called Dodda Madaga Kere, 
an artificial lake studded with islands, and 7 miles 
in circumference, at the eastern base of the Baba 
Budan hills, said to have been formed by Rukmau- 
gada Raya, about the 13th century. — Imp, Gaz. 

AZAD. Arab. Solitary or free. A class of 
Mahomedan devotees. 


AZADIRACHTA INDICA. A<l,,Juss, Margosa. 


Melia azadirachta, Linn, 


Thom-bau-ma, . . Bukm. 

Ka-ma-kha, ... ,, 

Kama-apae, . . ,, 

Ku-lien-shu, . . Chin. 

Ash-leaved ^ad tree, Enq. 
Indian lilac, ... ,, 

Nim, Hind. 


Weppa, , . , 

Aria Bepon, . 
Nimba, . . 

Tclkohomba, 
Vepam maram, 
Vepa, Yepa, 
Nimbamu, 


Maleal. 

• ff 

Sanbk. 
. SiNCH. 
. Tam. 
. Tkl. 


This beautiful tree is found in Ceylon, through- 
out India and Burma, atid in some localities 
attains a large size. It yields a compact, hard, 
heavy, durable wood ; when old, difficult to work, 
but beautifully mottled, and deserving attention 
for ornamental purposes. It is well fitt^ for ship- 
building and carts. Some samples exhibited by 
Mr. Rohde at the Madras Exhibition equalled the 
best fancy woods, and some of the finest furniture 
he hod seen was from an old margosa tree. It is 
used for cart wheels, and in bare districts of the 
Bombay Presidency, for building and agricultural 
purposes. It would be of importance to increase 
this tree throughout the country. It comes into 
full foliage in the very midst of the hot weather. 
Every part of the tree is bitter ; and its leaves, 
bark, seeds, and the oil from its seeds (Karwa tel 
or bitter oil) are largely used in native medicine. 
Its leaves are applied to leech bites and blisters ; 
also to promote the flow of the breast milk. The 
bitter oil of the fruit is a valuable anthelmintic ; 
the seeds are used in the destruction of insects. 


The leaves, beaten into a pulp, and thus externally 
applied, act as a charm in removing the most 
intractable forms of pso.a and other pustular 
eruptions. A decoction of the leaves is used for 
cleaning foul ulcers, and leaves are used for mak- 
ing poultices. The oil from the seed is used to 
kill vermin in the hair, and, mixed with illupu 
oil, it forms a hard vegetable wax. The bark has 
been recommended in fevers, but is only a bitter 
touic. The tree is venerated by the Hindu people, 
who, regarding the small-pox as a goddess, employ 
the leaves in that disease, and, as with the shrew 
ash tree in England, it is often resorted to by the 
friends of the insane, who pass the sick person 
through a cleft of the tree, or through a stem 
which, having parted and reunited, forms a 
circular opening.— ; Voigt ; Wight ; Mr, 
Rohde; Cornish; Gibson; Elliott; Cat, Ex,. 1862; 
Royk; Clegh. 

AZALEA, a genus of plants yielding fragrant 
flowers. They are muen cultivated in China, 
where A. alba, Indica, lateritia, Phoenicea, the 
yellow Azalea Sinensis, and A. variegata, cover 
the hill-sidcB, at leiist 1600 feet above the level of 


the sea. Few can form any idea of the gorgeous 
and striking beauty of these azalea-clad mountains, 
where, on every side, os far as the vision extends, 
the eye rests on masses of flowers of dazzling 
brightness and surpassing beauty. Nor is it the 
azalea alone which claims our admiration ; clem- 
atises, wild roses, honeysuckles, the Glycine, and 
a hundred others, mingle their flowers with them. 
High up on the gorgeously painted bill-side grows 
the lovely Azalea Sinensis, with its colours far 
more brilliant, and its trusses of yellow flowers 
much larger, than they are ever seen in any 
exhibition in Europe. 

A. aurantiaca has a great abundance of white, 
orange, purple, scarlet, and variegated flowers. 

A. Inaica, Atnn., is a bush two to six feet high, 
with drooping branches and purple and variegated 
flowers. 

A. ledifoUa, Hooker^ has two varieties, the royal 
purple and the Phoenicean. 

A. obtusa is highly prized by the Chinese for 
its brilliant, dazzling flowers. 

A. amoena, Fortune^ has a profusion of small 
semi-double pink flowers. 

A. ovata, LindUy^ covers the hill-sides of China 
up to 1600 feet. 

A. procumbens grows profusely on the hills in 
Hu-peh and Kiaug-si, and is called Lau-hu-hwa 
or Gan-chih-chuh. 

A. pontica, called Hwang -tu-kiuen, is very 
poisonous, and the smell of its fresh flowers 
injurious. — Fortune's Residence ; Fortune's IPaw- 
derings ; Eng. Cyc, ; Riddell, 

AZAMGARH, a revenue district in the Benares 
division, of 2665 square miles, and a population of 
1,531,482 souls. It is well cultivated, but with 
many usar or reh patches. Its principal river is the 
Gogra (Ghagra), called also the Sarju or Sarayu, 
and the Dobba or Debwa. The aboriginal in- 
habitants are the Rajbhar, Siur, Sengaria, and 
Charu. But Itajputs wrested it from the Bbar; 
a race known as the Bhuinhar followed, and sup- 
planted the Rajputs. The Dehli emperors then 
took popsession, but were expelled by the Gau- 
tama Itajputs. It again became Dehli and Oudh 
territory, and finally British in 1801. The people 
are Brahmans, Kshatriya called Thakur, Bhuinhar, 
the Kurmi, Kacbi, and Lodha agricultural peas- 
antry, with Arakb, Chamar, Dorn, and Pasi. 

AZAN. Arab. The Mahomedan summons to 
prayer, proclaimed by the Muazzan. It is differ- 
ently pronounced, though similarly worded, by 
every orthodox MahomedLan nation. The Muazzan, 
with bis face to Mecca, for the five daily prayers 
says — 

1. Allah ho akbar (four times). — God is great. 

2. Ash^-had-do-an, la-illaha il-lul-la-bo (twice). 
— I bear witness there is no deity but God. 

3. Wa ash^-bad-do-an, Mahomed-ur-Rasul ool 
Uhi (twice). — And I bear witness that Mahomed 
is the messenger of God. 

4. Hy ul as-salwat (twice). — Come enliven your 
prayers. 

6. Hy al ul Fallah (twice).— Come for refuge 
to the asylum. (Come to salvation.) 

6. Us-sal-la-to khyrun min nun-nown (twice 
in the morning prayer). — Prayer is better thau 
sleep. 

7. Allah ho akbar, La-illaha-il-lul-la-ho (once). 
— God is great There is no deity but God. 

The is proebimed from the miuaret or 
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AZAREH. 


BAAL. 


madnah of mosques by the Moazzan. When 
Mahomed was at Medina, the means of calling 
his followers together for prayer were discussed. 
Flags were rejected because they had been defiled 
by war, bells were rejected because used by Chris- 
tians, trumpets had long been used by Jews, and 
fire was an object of idolatry to the Persians ; 
but n revelation to Abdullah ibn-Zeid Abderzi 
proscribed the human voice. The Muazzan is 
required to speak evenly and distinctly, slowly 
and gravely. In the morning call, the Muazzan 
acids. Prayer is better than sleep. The Muazzan 
stands with a finger in each ear, and with his face 
towards Mecca, till he comes to the words. Come 
to prayer, come to the temple of salvation. He 
then turns his face right and left, as if addressing 
all nations of the world. The Shiah sect, at the 
summons six, add, Come to good works ; and they 
repeat tlie last sentence twice. The effect is very 
pleasing and solemn, when, as is mostly the case, 
the Muazzan has a clear and sonorous voice. — 
Pottingers Trai^els ; Lane. 

AZAREH. Hind. Achyranthes aspera. 

AZEKBIJAN, the chief commercial city of 
Persia. It owes its flourishing state to its posi- 
tion on the long-established route by which the 
wares of Great Britain and Europe are conveyed 
from the Euxine port of Trebizond, through 
Turkish Armenia by way of Erzcrum, to supply 
Persia and Central Asia. 

AZES, B.c. 180, one of tbe conquering Scythian 
kings, on whose coins are bilingual inscriptions, 
with plain, distinct Greek characters. In Arian, 
Maharajasa Kaja Kajasa Mabataaa Ayasa. The 
figures on the coins are various. Professor Wilson 
thinks he was an Indian Buddhist king, about 
B.c. 50. Professor Lassen regards him as a Saci 
Scythian, who conquered tlie Kabul valley in the 
time of the second Mithridates, and finally de- 
stroyed the kingdom of Menander and Hennaius 
in about B.C. 120. He considers he was succeeded 
by Azilises, b.c. 115, who reigned with the same 
titles as Azes. On one coin the name of Azes is 
on the Greek obverse, and that of Azilises on the 
Baetrian re versts 

AZFUJi ZUKKUM. An. Euphorbia tortiiis. 

AZHDAllA. Pebs. A dragon. A rock in the 
valley of the Logar river, in the Hazarajat of 
Argliaiiistan, 8up[>o8ed to represent a petrified 
dragon slain by Ali. 

AZIM. Arab. Great. The word is part of 
tin; Arabic verb ‘ozm,^ he was great ; other parts 
of this verb are frequently met with wherever 
Mahomedans are spread, in the names of towns, 
of individuals, and in titles, such as Azim-ghur, 
Aziin-pur, Azim Jah, Moazzam-ud-Dowla, liter- 
ally the Honoured of the State. Azim-us-Shau, 
splendid ; Azim-ud-Dowla Bahadur. 

AZIZ, the takballus or literary name of Khan- 
i-Azim, a man of great learning and a poet at the 
court of the emperor Akbar. He was the foster- 
brother of Akbar, and one of his best generals. 
He bad been long absent from court, in the 
government of Gujerat, and hia mother prevailed 
on Akbar to invite him to court, but he excused 
himself, and it appeared that his real objection 
was to shaving his beard and to perform the pro- 
stration. Akbar wrote a gowl-humoured remon- 
strance, but Aziz pei*8evering, Akbar sent him a 
positive onler to come to tl»e capital, on which 
Aziz threw up bis government, and, after writing 


an insolent and reproachful letter, in which he 
asked Akbar if he had received a book from 
heaven, or if he could work miracles like Maho- 
med, that he presumed to introduce a new religion, 
warned Akbar that he was on the way to etenial 
perdition, and concluded with a prayer to God to 
bring him back into the path of salvation ; he 
embarked for Mecca without leave or notice. In 
a short time, however, he found his situation in 
that country irksome, and returned to India, where 
he made his submission, and was restored at once 
to his former place in the emperor's favour and 
confidence. — Elph, pp. 468-478. 

AZKHAR. Hind. Andropogon iwarancusa. 

AZMA. Guj. Ajwain seed. 

AZMEI. Panj. Erva bovii. 

AZORELLA SELAGO, one of the UmbelUfene 
of the islands of the South Pacific. It forms 
hummocks. 

AZRAIL. Arab. The ange! of death. 

AZUN. Mahr. Terminalia arjuna. 

AZURE STONE, or lapis-luzuli, is said to be 
found massive with iron pyrites amongst the 
Ajmir hills, aspecially the Na-puhar range. This 
stone is sold by all 'attars,' Wh as a medicine 
and a pigment. The native name in Ajmir is ' laj- 
wurd.’- Gen. Med. Top. 


B 

B. This consonant has letters with correspond- 
ing sounds in Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Mahratti, Guirati, Bengali, Urya, Telugu, 
Karnata, Tamil, and Malealam ; and in all but 
the Tamil tongue the English bh is also repre- 
sented. In tbe languages of different races, b, 
u, V, w are interchangeable letters ; in Bengali, 
for instance, Valayat, a foreign country, becomes 
Balat ; and the b of the Arabic and Persian is 
changed to f or ph in several of the Indian 
tongues. 

BA. Pers. With, possessing ; thus, ba-auldd, 
with offspring. 

BAAL and Astarte, the two chief divinities of 
Phoenicia, were unquestionably the sun and moon, 
which are still worshipped by all Hindus ; and 
the minor deities appear to have represented ob- 
jects of astral worship. Baal was Baal semen, lord 
of the heavens or sun. Bel, the cliiof god of the 
Babylonians, was also the sun. Baal, Bel, Belus, 
the sun, or lord of the heavens, almost assimilates 
in character and attributes with Kronos, Ouranos, 
Moloch. But, in time, Baal began to be regarded 
as the supreme lord, and the sun, in its physical 
character (2 Kings xxiii. M, was worshipped se[>a- 
rately ; the Jews and the Israelites paid homage to 
the sun. The sect of the Essenians every day saluted 
the rising sun, and invoked him in the morning 
to appear. The Bible exoressly forbids this idol- 
atry, and commanded those who were found 
guilty of adoring the sun and the moon to be 
stoned (Dent. xvii. xviii.). In the book of Kings, 
chap, ii., this idolatry is related as the principal 
cause of the ruin of the kingdom of tlie Jews. 
Plutarch endeavoured to destroy this worship 
among the Greeks. Ho says, in Ins book of Isis 
and Osiris, that the elements are not to be adored, 
neither tlie sun nor the moon, because they are 
' only mirrors in which may be seen some truce of 
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BAALBECo 


BABBASA. 


the iDfinite wisdom of the Creator, who has made 
them 80 brilliant and beautiful. The Brahmans 
and Hindus of India to this day address prayers 
to the sun every morning. Many explanations 
and interpretations are given of the meaning nf 
the celebrated Gaitri Mantram, the text of the 
Veda used when initiating a young Brahman into 
the order, but that it is addressed to the sun, 
under the name of Savitri, there is no doubt ; and 
much of the Hindu worship has an astral origin ; 
and there are many ancient and modern sun 
temples. Every day, too, the whole Parsee race 
worship this luminary. — Bunsen^ iv. 350 ; 

SofineraCs Voyage, pp. 76-77. 

BAALBEC, the Ba-alith of Scripture, the Helio- 
polis of the Greeks, tlio City of the Sun, now a 
small Arab hamlet, but famed for its ruins. The place 
is built on the lower slopes of the Anti-Libanus, 43 
miles N. W. of Damascus, in lat. 34° 1' 30" N., and 
long, 36° 11' E. The date of its origin is unknown, 
but Antoninus Pius built one great temple. The 
city passed successively beneath the rule of the 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and was plundered 
by the Arabs in a.d. 748 ; suffered under various 
assailants during the crusades, and was sacked and 
dismantled by the Tartars under Tamerlane a.d. 
1400. But its name is handed down in the labour 
catches of the Madras Mahomedans ; * Ya, Ali 1 ya, 
Baalbec ! ya, Rasul Allah ! ’ are still heard. The 
temples of Baalbec stood upon an elevated platform 
raised 30 feet above the plain, having immense 
vaults underneath. Three of the stones in this 
foundation are each 63 feet long by 15 wide, and 
13 deep. On the platform stood three temples, — 
the temple of the Sun, tlie temple of JupitcT, 
and the Circular Temple. The largest of these, 
the temple of the Sun, was 290 feet long by 160 
feet broad, surrounded by fifty-four Corinthian 
columns 75 feet high, and 7 feet 3 inches in 
diameter at the Rase. A few only of these 
immense columns now remain. The space covered 
by these ruins is only 900 feet long by 500 feet 
wide. The magnificence and magnitude of the 
columns and the Cyclopean masonry have been 
the wonder of the world. 

BAALTIS, 1 . 6 . mistress, queen : the wife of 
the Egyptian Adonis. Identical with the Greek 
Hastoreth, Astarte. 

BAALIIT. Arab. An acorn. 

BAATOO. Malay. Black trepan g. 

BAB. Arab. A door. Bab Allah, ‘the gate 
of God ; * one of the gates of Damascus, so called 
from being that through which the Haj or pilgrim 
caravan passes on starting for Mecca. Hab-al- 
Ali, the sublime door or porte ; the child ottice 
of the Ottoman governnient ; the respectful mode 
of designating the emperor of Turkey. 

BAB. Arab. A section, a chapter of a lK>ok ; 
A heading of accounts. Babat, an item of account. 
Babati, revenue, a cess. 

BABA, a title applied to Sikh ascetics. Botli 
this and the titular designation Shah (king) 
were frequently employed by the Sikh historians 
when speaking of their founder. They even style 
him Naniik Narinkur, or Nanuk the Omnipresent, 
— Malcolm; Afac Gregor's Sikhs. 

BABA, a term applied to the descendants of 
Oody Singh, raja of Me war. He lived for four 
years after the loss of Chitore, and expired at 
Gt'goonda, aged forty-two. He left a numerous 
issue of twenty-five legitimate sous, whose de- 


scendants, all styled Ranawut, pushed aside the 
more ancient stock, and form that extensive clan 
distinctively termed the Baba, or ‘ infants * of 
Mewar, whether Ranawut, Purawut, or Kanawat. 
His last act was to entail with a barren sceptre 
contention upon his children, by setting aside 
the laws of primogeniture, and proclaiming his 
favourite son Jugmal his successor. — Tod. 

BABA or Babber, 60 miles W. of Timur, is in 
lat. 8* 2' S. The people scarp the hills, and 
dwell on terraces, in oblong, barn-shaped houses, 
with wooden walls and palm-leaf thatch. — Horsh. 

BABA-BOODEN, or Chandra Drona, a range 
of hills in the N.W. part of Mysore, about 
15 miles long, and attaining a height of 5000 
to 6317 feet above the sea. The hill-sides have 
been found favourable to the growth of tea and 
coffee. Fevers of a severe type have occasionally 
occurred. The Jager valley is unhealthy. Mag- 
netic iron ore and chrome ore are abundant. The 
range is named after a Mahome<ian holy man or 
darvesh, Baba-Booden, alias Hyat Qalaudar or 
Hyat-ul-Bahar, who resided there, and introduced 
the coffee plant from Arabia. His tomb is in a 
cave on the southern slopes, and is venerated by 
Hindus, who regard it as the throne of Dattatreya. 
The place is famous for a colossal Jain figure. 
The rainfall is about 70 inches. 

BABA GOORGOOR, near Kerkook, is supposed 
to be the Korkura of Ptolemy, and is about 
2 miles to the N. of Baghdad. In a little circular 
plain, white with naphtha, flames of fire issue 
from many places. See Kerkook. 

BABAI. Hind. Ocimum pilosum ; ciliated 
basil. 'I’he leaves have a very fragrant smell, 
exactly like verbena. The plant is used to prevent 
the approach of insects, especially of bugs ; the 
seeds are mucilaginous. — Irritie, Ajmir, p. 180. 

BABA liAL, a Hindu who dwelt at Dhianpur, 
in the province of Lahore, the founder of a sect 
called Baba l^ali. He held frequent conversations 
on the subject of religion with Dara Shikoh. 
eldest son of Shah Jahan, and brother of Aurang- 
zeb, which have been published in a Persian work 
by Chandarbhaii Shah Jahani. Oblations are 
(iffered at his shrine. Baba Lai was a Malwa 
Kshatriya, and was born about the reign of 
Jahangir. He was a di8cij)le of Chetana Swami. 
He settled at Dhianpur, near Sirhind, whore he 
erected a math. 

BABAR. Arab. A weight of 16 maunds, 
computed in the ^loluccns at about 590 lbs. 

BABAR, also called Allow or Bichoo, a stinging 
nettle. Threjid is prepared from its fibres, lb 
grows in all the valleys about Simla and Subhatboo. 
— Boyle., p. 376. 

BABARCHI, also Bawarchi. Hind. A cook. 
Jiawarchi-khana, a cook-ro(jm. 

BA HAT. Pels. An item in an account. 

BABA YADGAR, one of the seven persons, 
or Haft Tan, who in the early days of Maho- 
medanism were worshipped as the deity in several 
parts of Kurdistan. His tomb is in the pass of 
Zardah, and is the holy place of the Ali-Allahi 
sectarians, who believe in upwards of a thousand 
incarnations of the godhead. At the time of the 
Arab invasion of Persia, the Zardah pass was 
regarded as the abode of Elias. See Ali Allahi. 

BABBAR SHER. Plus., Hind. The lion; 
Felis Jeo, Linn. 

BABBASA. Tel. Hydrocotylc rotundifolia. 



BABCni. 


BABER. 


BABCHT. IliNP. Psoraica corylifoHa. Its 
aromati<* and slightly bitter sec<l8 are used by 
the imtivcfi as a stomacldc and deobstruent^ and 
also in eases of leprosy. 

BA BEER, tlu; papyrus antiquorum ; it grows in 
tiui marshes of Egypt, and in the stagnant waters 
of th(‘ Nile. — Hofffi's Veg. King. p. 80h. 

BABEdAN, the surname of Ardeshir. 

BABEL of Scripture is the Babiru of the 
nineiform (diaracters, and the Beber of the 
Egyptians. Its age is uncertain, but, according 
to Genesis, it is older than Assur and Nineveh 
(Gen. xi.). The tower was a watch-tower, a 
fortified observatory or rallying place, in the 
midst of a great plain ; and there can be no doubt 
that there was a tower of Nimrud in the early 
times b(‘fore the Chaldee period. This tower is 
connected with the decline of the kingdom of 
Nimrud, and the dispersion of nations. — Jhin.*terii( 
Kggpf^ iii. pp. 132, 451, iv. pp. 373, 414. See 
Babylon ; Kesra. 

BABER w'as born at Farghana, on the Jaxartes, j 
A.V). 1482. Ilia name was Zahir-ud-Din Muham- 
mad. He was, on his father’s side, sixth in descent 
from Timur, and his mother w’aa a Moghulaiii. 
His father, Umar Shaikh Mirza, a Chaghatai Turk, 
was the fourth sou of Abu Said, whose extensive 
dominions were shared amongst his sons. He 
died A.D. 1434, when Baber was only 12 years 
old. In 1497, Baber, after more than once fail- 
ing, conquered Samarcand, only to lose it again 
after a reigu of 100 days, and ho v as driven also 
from his native kingdom. In 1499 he again re- 
covenid Samarcand and Farghana, oidy again to 
lose both of them, and he took refuge in the 
inaccessible mountains to the south of Farghana. 
From this, with 240 men, he set out for Samar- 
cand, sailed the walls at night, and took the 
city, and all Sogdiana then declared for him. 
But he was again totally defeated and driven 
within the w alla of Samarcand, by Shaibani Khan 
Uzbak ; and, after sustaining a four months’ siege, 
duritig which many of the inhabitants perished from 
famine, and the soldiers desc^rted, Baber evacuated 
the town. He passed nearly two years in the 
utmost poverty and distress, but again recevered 
Eargliaiia, again to be driven from it by the 
lTr4)nks; hr* was made prisoner, and with the 
utmost (lilficuliy recovered his freedom. The 
whole of Transoxiana, exceiit that annexed to 
Bactria, fell into the liands of tlie Uzbaks, and 
Baber bade a last farewell to Farghana, an<l set 
out to try his fortune biyond the range of the 
Hindu Kush. After all that he had done and 
F»uffere<l, Baber wjis yet only in his twenty-third 
year ; ailventurers gathered round him, and at the 
head of a well-equipped army lie advanced on 
Kabul, of which he took possession, a.d. 1504, 
w ithout opposition. The next years were parsed 
in the corupiest of Kandahar, in expeditions into 
the mouuUiinous regions of the Afghans and 
Hazara, and in a dangerous journey to Herat, to 
concert measures with that branch of the house 
of Tirnur for their cx)mmon defence against the 
llzbaks. On these occasions he underwent the 
usual risks, and more than the usual hardships of 
war, and had once nearly perished in the snow 
during a winter march through the mountains of 
the Hazaras. In a.d. 1500, his brother Jahangir 
revolted, was subduexl and pardoned; noxt year, 
1507, the Moghul troops set up one of bis cousins 
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as king, and he also was defeated and pardoned. 
In 1508, ho had to meet a conspiracy amongst 
the Moghuls, who planned to seize Baber, and 
raise Abdur RazJik to the throne ; but Baber by 
his personal courage and exertions retrieved his 
affairs. And when Shaibani Khan, in 1510, was 
defeated and slain by Shah Ismail Saffavi, king 
of Persia, Baber made an alliance with Shah 
Ismail, retook Bokhara and Samarcand, only to 
be again defeated; and in 1514 he had lost all 
his possessions but Bactria, and he now turned 
his attention to India, claiming the Panjab as 
part of the conquests of Timur. 

He was reigning at Kabul when Daria Khan 
Ix)di was proclaimed king, but Daulat Khan 
Lodi, governor of the Panjab, revolted, and called 
Baber to hi.s aid. Baber totally defeated a com- 
bination of Afghans near Lahore, and that city 
was reduced to ashes, a.d. 1524, a.h. 930; 
Dibalpur was stormed, and the garrison put to the 
sword. Daulat Khan joined here, but afterwards 
revolted, and Ala-ud-Din fled to Kabul, while 
Baber was defending Balkh against the Uzbaks, 
and ho sent Ala-ud-Din to India with orders to 
his own chiefs to assist him. Ala-ud-Din ad- 
vanced to Dehli with 40,000 men, but was totally 
de‘feated. Baber by this time had settled Balkh, 
and had returned to Lahore. He followed 
Daulat Khan into the hills, and obtained his 
submission, and then continued his route through 
the hills to Ropur on the Sutlej, above Ludhiana, 
and moved from thence nearly by the direct road 
to Dehli. At Panipat he was met by Ibrahim 
Khan Lodi with a force of 100,000 men and 1000 
elephants. The Indian troops fell into disorder, 
were completely routed, and Ibrahim was killed. 
Baber e.stimated that 15,000 or 16,000 lay dead 
on the field ; and the Indians reported that not 
1(‘8S than 4(),0f)U perished in the battle and pursuit 
(2l8t April 1526). Dehli surrendered (10th May 
1526), ami Baber advanced and took possession of 
Agra. After taking Agra, lie distributed the cap- 
tured treasures to hi.s adherents. He gave his eon 
Huinayun a diamond, which was esteemed the finest 
I in the world ; and he sent a present of one Shah- 
Kukhi to each man, woman, and child, slave or 
free, in the country of Kabul. He occupied the 
district to the N.W. of Dehli, with a narrow tract 
along the Jumna to Agra, and Humayun subdued 
all the provinces ever po88C8Bc<l by the house of 
Lodi, including the former kingdom of Juanpur. 
The last places that submitUui were Biana, Dhol- 
pur on the Chambal, and Gwalior beyond that 
river (July to October 1526, A.H. 932). He next 
snlxlued the combined forces under raja Sanga 
of Mewar, and fought and won the b«attle of 
Sikri on the IGth March 1527, a.h. 13, Jumadi-us- 
Sani 933, and afterwards reduced Mewat. About 
the beginning of 1528 (a.h. 934), he marched 
against Medni Kai, the Rajput chief of Chanderi, 
Oil the second day of the siege, the garrison 
gave up all for lost ; they put their women to 
death, and rushed forth naked, not to conquer, 
hut to die. They drove the Mahomedans before 
them, leajied over the ramparts, and continued 
their charge till destroyed ; 200 or 300 had re- 
mained to defend Medni Kars house, most of 
whom slew each other, each contending who 
should be the first victim (20th January 1528). 
During this siege he heard of a rebellion amongst 
Afghan.^ in Oudh, and he seems to have driven 
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them into Bonf?al, taken I^ehar, and obtained the 
cession of the fort of Kin tarn bor from the second 
son of raja Baiif'a. He subsequently moverl 
a^rainst Sultan. Mahmud, king of Bengal, who 
vainly nttemjited to defend the passage of the 
Gogra, and he sent a force in pursuit of a 
body of Afghans, who were destroyed in Bundel- 
khand. As Baber's health had been on the de* 
dine, intrigues were got up as to the succession. 
Humayun left his government of Badakhshan 
without leave, but was affectionately received by 
Baber. Hurnayun, however, fell very sick, and 
Baber carried out the superstitious custom of 
taking the ailment on himself as a self-sacrifice, 
by walking three times round his son’s bed. This 
he did soleiimly, then knelt in earnest prayer, 
and rose exclaiming, * 1 have borne it away, I 
have Ixrrne it away ; ' and so f)owerful was the 
impression on his own and his son's minds, that 
the son began to mend, while Baber declined. 
In the midst of intrigues, he died at Agra, 26th 
December 1530, a.h. 937, in the 50th year of 
his age. Baber’s body was buried, by his own 
desire, at Kabul, in a spot about a mile from the 
city, selected by himself, to him the choicest in 
his wide dominions. It is a brick building. A 
running and clear stream yet waters the fragrant 
flowers of the cemetery, which is the great holi- 
day resort of the people of Kabul. In the front 
of the grave is a small but chaste mosque of 
white marble ; and overlooking the tomb is a 
hill from which is a noble prospect. He was 
the most admirable, though not the most power- 
ful, prince that ever reigned in Asia. He kept 
a diary in the purest Turk! tongue, the Tuzak-i- 
Babari, or Wakiat-i-Babari, which has been 
translated by Mr, Erskine and Dr. Leyden ; and 
bis memoirs contain a minute account of his life. 
The unsettled nature of his life is shown by his 
observing, near the end of it, that since he was 
eleven years old he had never kept the fast of 
the Kamzan twice in any one place ; yet he found 
time to compose many elegant Persian poems, and 
a collection of Turki compositions are mentioned 
as giving him a high muk among the poets of his 
own country. He left four sons, — Humayun, 
Kamran, Hindal, and Mirza Askari. 

Baber’s army, when invading India, had a 
large number of the Kipchak from Andijan. 
The Kipchak are part of a family scattered all 
over Central Asia ; and there are Kipchaks amongst 
the Uzbak and Kara Kirghiz. Their country lies 
between the Naryn and the Kara-darya. They 
have ever been a brave race. 

BaW spoke and wrote in the Chaghatai Turki, 
and that language continued in use at court until 
a late period. There were, however, two races, 
two languages, and two sorts of religionists, 
in that court, — the nobles of Turan and of 
Iran, of Tartary and of Persia. The former 
were of the Sunni sect, and spoke Turki ; the 
latter of the Shiah sect, and spoke Persian. And 
in the later days of the empire the contentions 
between these two sects were a cause of its weak- 
ness. He founded the long line of kings under 
whom India, in the 17th and the 18th centuries, 
rose to greatness. His reflections on success evince 
it was his due. ‘ Not to me, O God ! but to thee 
be the victory ! ' sajs the chivalrous Baber. He 
obtained a translation of the Christian Scriptures ; 
and his grandson Akbar^ who in a.d. 1556, at the 


age of fourteen, ascended tho throne, invited a 
party of Christian missionaries to his court. 
Amongst the princes from the Jaxartes are his- 
torians, poets, astronomers, founders of systems 
of government and religion, warriors and great 
captains, who claim our respect and admiration. 
Were we to contrast the literary acquirements 
of the Chaghatai princes with those of their con- 
temporaries of Europe, the balance of lore would 
be found on the side of the Asiatics, even though 
Elizabeth and Henry iv. of Franco were in the 
scale. When not at war, he was travelling or 
hunting. On his last journey, when his health 
was failing, he rode 160 miles in two days, from 
Calpi to Agra, and swam across all the rivers in 
his route. He occupied himself largely in making 
roads, reservoirs, and aqueducts, and paid great 
attention to tlje introduction of new fruits. He 
was a poet, a historian, and a musician ; elegant 
yet free in his manners, easy of access to his 
subjects, and fond of social enjoyments. He was 
an enthusiastic admirer of nature ; and his memory 
dwelt on his native land in the lovely valley of 
Farghana, which the Uzbak Tartars had seized. — 
; Balter's Memoir n ; Barnes' Travels; Elliot's 
Hist, o f India ; Brifjgs' Ferishta ; Tod's Jia jasthati. 

BABI, a sect founded by Syud, or Mirza, Ali 
Muhammad. He was born at Shiraz. His father 
was a merchant, who sent his son, when flfteen 
years of age, to study theology at Najaf. He 
settled for a short time at Abushahr as a merchant, 
but discontinued that and became a darvesh, and 
settled at Kazamin, near Baghdad, where be 
claimed to be a prophet, and assumed the title of 
Bab-ud-Din. Many people became his followers, 
and he was repeatedly imprisoned, and Anally was 
shot at Tabreez about a.d. 1850, and the sect 
largely destroyed. His doctrines were atheistic, 
under the guise of pantheism. Many Mulla and 
Mushtahid joined him. The title of Bab-ud-Din 
(door, porte, of the faith) was assumed to imply 
that be or his doctrines were the way or gate to 
heaven. There are many of this sect in Baluch- 
istan, settled at Kalat and Shal for purposes of 
traffic. Pottinger says of these : ‘ The appear- 
ance of the Babi merchants is rather prepossess- 
ing ; stout, well-made men, with good features.' 
— ]*ottmger8 Travels; Shield quoted by MacGregor. 

BABI, an Afghan tribe. 

BABI. Malay. Hog. Babi-Alu, TapirusMalay- 
anuB, Baffles. Babirussa alfurus, the Babirussa 
hog of the islands of the Archipelago ; its eastern 
limit is Burn. 

BABIRU, of the cuneiform characters, is the 
Babel of Scripture. 

BABI -RUNG. Beno. Embclia ribes. 

BABISARN. Malay. Morus Indica. 

BABLAH, also Neb-Neb. Arab. The rind of 
the fruit of the Acacia ferruginea. It is used as a 
sulxititute for the more expensive dye-stuffs, and 
for communicating shades of drab to cotton. 
Also A. Arabica in Bengal. — Faulkner, 

BABOO, amongst the Hindus, a respectful 
appellation equivalent to the English ‘esquire,’ 
— your worship, or ‘ your reverence,’ — or to the 
Mahoniedan hazrat. It is still not infrequently 
applied to Europeans when addressed by a Hindu. 
In Calcutta, a baboo is a Hindu engaged in 
mercantile business, a native clerk who writes 
English ; in Gorakhpur, any man of family or 
influence ; in Benares, the near relatives of raj; 
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Babouin magot, . . Fr. Babbuino, .... It. 
Parian, .... Ger. Cmo-c?philo, . . . Sp. 
Bandar, .... Hind. 

QuadrumanouB mammals of the sub-family 
Papioninse. One has received its Latin name, 
Cynocephalus, from the dog-like shape of its head ; 
ai^ species of the genera Papio and Cereopithecus. 

BABRA, three marches from Jeypore, on the 
road to Debli, has one of the edicts of Asoka on a | 
block of rock on a hill, in old Pali, and of date 
B.c. 309. It is in the oldest Lat character. It I 
differs somewhat in style and language from the | 
pillar and rock edicts. The subject is the BuddhUt 
commandment forbidding the sacrifice of four- 
footed animals. The Ve<laa are alluded to, but 
not named, and condemned as * mean and false 
in their doctrine, and not to be obeyed.* The 
Scriptures of the Muni (which must be the Vedas) 
are spoken of as directing blood- offerings and 
the sacrifice of animals. Priests and priestesses, 
religious men and religious women, amongst the 
Buddhists, are commanded to obey the edict, and | 
bear it in their hearts. — Jl. B. A. S. ix. p. 617. 

BABRI. Hind. A kind of peach. 

BABRIA, a tribe of Hindu cultivators in 
Kattyawar, giving their name to Babriawar. They 
have 72 divisions. It is one of the five bouthern 
districts of Kattyawar ; its people, the Babria. are 
said to bo the offspring of an Aiiir with a Koli 
woman. See Kattyawar ; India. 

BABUAR, Sansk. Cordia rayxa. 

BABUI-TULSl. Beng. Ocimum basilicum. 

BABUL or Babool, a Hindi word, applied as 
a generic term to some species of Acacia. The 
Babul proper, A. Arabica, in Sind is very abundant, 
grows to a large size, and is exceedingly hard and 
weighty. For agricultural implements and all 
native purposes, it is excellent. It was much used 
by the Indus Flotilla for paddle flats, rudders, 
stanchions, and boats’ knees — in fact, for every 
urpose to which good wood can be applied. Its 
ark is employed in tanning, its pods form a 
valuable food for cattle ; its young branches are 
the favourite food of camels and goats, its bark 
yields gum and lac ; and for all these articles — 
wood, Wk, pods, gum, and lac — a sale is always 
found. Drs. Gibson and Cleghorn have strongly 
advocated the extension of this tree by plantations ; 
and sites indicated as suitable are the banks of the 
Indus iu Sind, the Tumbudra, Bhima and Moota 
Moole, the Bellary, Nuggur, Alimadnaggur, Sat- 
tarah, Kutch, and Kattyawar districts. Babul 
gum, largely produced, and well known in com- 
merce, is the produce of the Acacia arabica. It is 
largely used in India as a substitute for the true 
gum arabic, the produce of the Acacia vera. — M. 
E. Jnr. Bep, 

BAB-ul-MANDAB, a strait at the entrance of 
the lied Sea, between Africa and Arabia, formed 
by Ras Sejan on the Abyssinian shore, and Ras 
Siab-el-Maudeb on the Arabian shore, the distance 
from point to point being 14J geographical 
miles, but dividea into north and south parts by 
the island of Perim. The north or small strait is 
1 J mile in breadth, and it is formed by Perim and 
Pilot Island, a small rocky islet half a mile 
distant from Ras Bab-el-Maiideb, the soundings 
being 8 to 16 fathoms. The south strait is formed 
between the south point of Perini and Ras Sejan, 
and is miles in breadth, with soundings in 


mid channel at 100 to 185 fathoms. On the N.E. 
side of the entrance to the Red Sea, a promi- 
nent headland, with low land behind it, has the 
appearance of an island. Quoin Hill, Jabal Mia 
Ally, is 865 feet high, and slopes towards the sea. 
Bab-el-Mandab is an Arabic term, meaning the 
gate of affliction, supposed with reference to the 
dangers which were anciently encountered in its 
navigation. It is the limit of the Turkish pos- 
sessionf to the south. — Findlay ; Harsh, ; Playfair. 

BABUNAH. Pers. Anthemia nobilis; cha- 
momile. Its root, under the name of Babuna- 
Surkb, is taken as an aphrodisiac and general 
tonic ; sells at 1 rupee a seer. — Gen. Med. Top. of 

p. 128. 

BABU-PHALLI. Hind. Species of Corchorus ; 
C. olitorius, depressus, acutangula. 

BABURI. Jhelum. Mentha Royleana, Benth. 

BABYLONIA. This ancient sovereignty com- 
prehended a narrow tract along the river Euphrates, 
extending from the neighbourhood of Erech, the 
modern Warka, or from about the modern town 
of Seikh-ul-Shuyukh, to Babel, a distance of about 
154 miles in a direction westward of north, and 
continuing from thence 287 miles farther in the 
same direction to Kalroh, the modern Niffer, on 
the Khnbur. I’he dominion extended eastward 
till it joined Assyria, including Akkad, and two 
other cities no less remarkable. One of them 
bears tne name of El Kush, extensive ruins about 
11 miles E.S.E. of Felujah ; and the other is the 
supposed site of antediluvian Sippara, Siferah of 
the Arabs (Lieut. Lynch), which is within the 
Medina wall, near the southern extremity. The 
greater part of what was called Mesopotamia in 
latter times, constituted, therefore, the territory 
of ancient Babel, the Aram Naharain, or Syria 
between the rivers, of Gen. xxiv. 10 ; Deut. xxiii. 
4. The same tract also bore the name of Padan- 
aram (Gen. xxviii. 2), or Champagne Syria, both 
of which designations agreed with the description 
given of the country by Stmbo. Babylonia is 
the modern Iraq-i-Ajam. Much light is being 
thrown on the hibtory of this ancient and ruined 
city, its dominions, and its rulers, by the re- 
searches of learned men, who have been decipher- 
ing the cuneiform iiKscriptions found in the ruins 
of Nineveh, But the beginning of Chaldeean 
history is lost in fabulous antiquity. Ten kings, 
wliosc reigns are stated to have occupied 432,000 
years, are enumerated as existing before the 
flood ; while in the ages that succeeded that 
event, a maritime race, describerl as strange com- 
posite creatures, half men, half fish, are made to 
ascend from the ocean to teach the tribes of 
Babylonia the rudiments of civilised life. l.*ater 
legends, too, brought the instructors of Cbaldsea, 
in art and science and writing, from the waters 
of the Persian Gulf. At a very early epoch, the 
occiq)ant8 of Ohaldaea, the ‘Sumirians,* were 
conquered by the Akkadai, ‘highlanders,’ their 
kinsmen in speech, from the mountains of Elam, 
and the country became divided between the new- 
comers in the south, and the old population in the 
north. And it is probable that to the Akkadians 
is due the invention of the picture writing out of 
which the cuneiform characters were to spring. 

The earliest historical princes, however, whose 
inscriptions have come down to us, are those of Ur, 
on the western bank of the Euphrates. Here was 
the seat of the first monarchs of all Chaldaea, 
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wbo aasumod the imperial title of * kings of Sumir 
and Akkad.’ The fall of the supremacy of Ur, 
and the final overthrow of Akkadian rule, seems 
to have been the result of a Semitic invasion. 
Assyria had become an independent monarchy 
in the 17th century b.c. About 1270 B.C., 
U'iglath-Adar captured Babylon, and founded 
there the dynasty which Berosus, the Chaldjean 
historian, called Assyrian, and for a time Assyria 
and Babylonia were under the sway of one sceptre. 
Tiglath-Pileser i., whose date is fixed by later 
inscriptions at B.c. 1120-1100, is depicted as 
having made many conquests, and left a model 
for all future Assvrian kings to follow. The 
empire was handea down in succession from 
father to son, and established by the conquests 
of Assur-Nozir-pal and Shalmaneser ii. in the 
9th century B.c. But it was an empire of mere 
military occupation. No attempt was made to 
amalgamate the countries that had been subdued ; 
and so soon as disorder broke out in Assyria, or 
when the monarch ceased to be a man of action, 
the empire was contracted to the neighbourhood 
of Nineveh itself. 

The second Assyrian empire owed its origin to 
Tiglath-Pileser ii., who seized the tlirone in B.c. 
745, and inaugurated that system of satrapies 
which was afterwards perfected by the Persian 
Darius. Founded by a usurper, it was per- 
petuated by usurpation and murder. Its first 
three rulers, Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, and 
Sargon, were all successful generals unrelated one 
to the other. Tiglath-Pileser as well as Shal- 
maneser were probably assassinated ; the inscrip- 
tions show that such was the fate of both Sargon 
and Sennacherib. Estir- Iladdon ended by abdicat- 
ing ; while it was under his successor, Assur-Bani- 
pal, that the great revolt broke out which ushered 
in the decline of the Assyrian empire that had 
extended from the borders of India to Lydia and 
Nubia, had penetrated into the heart of Arabia 
and the Caucasus, and had made the ancient king- 
tlonis of Babylonia and Egypt tributary provinces. 
Some interesting fragments of biblcs appear to 
relate to the closing period of the Assyrian empire. 
It was attacked by a great coalition of tribes from 
the north, its armies defeated, the frontier cities 
taken by storm, Nineveh itself fell, and its king, 
Esar-IIaddon, the Saracus of the Greek writers, 
perished, if we may trust classical tradition, on 
tlie funeral pile of his own palace. ^Vith him 
fell the second Assyrian empire, after an existence 
of less than a century and a half. 

George Smith gives from the inscriptions the 
follctwing lists of the Babylouiau kiugs after the 
deluge ; — 


{n) For a mythical i)criod. 

(6) Kings of Ur, .... B.c. 3000 to 2000 
(t) Viceroys. 

{d) Klainite kings in Babylonia, . . 2280 

{c) Kings of Larsa. 

(/) Kings of Karrak, . , . 2000 to 1700 

(//) Kings of Erech. 

{h) Kings of Agaiie. 

(«) Kings of Babylon. 

Ist Casfiite dynasty. 

(k) Kings of Babylon, 2d Cassite dynasty, 

1700 to 1300 


The first with an approximate date was — 


Cara-induB, about B.c. IloO 
Bunia-buryas ll., . . 1430 

Cara Munidas, . .1410 

Nazi biigas, .... 1400 


Curi-galzu II., . B.c. 1380 
Melisipak ii., . . . 1.350 

Meroduch Baladan I., 1325 
Nazi Muiudaa II., . 1300 


(/) Assyrian dynasty, Tiglath Adar, . B.C. 1270 

Riinmon bi, 1290 

Zainama Zaciridin, 1200 

(m) Chaldwan kings. 

Nabu-Cudura-Yutsur (Nebuchadrewar), . . 1150 

Cara buryas, 1120 

Merodach-Nadin-akhi, 1100 

Merodach Sapik Zurat, 1097 

Sadua, . . ... . 1080 

Summas Sipak, the son of Irba-Sin, reigned 17 yean. 
Hea-mucin-Ziri, son of Cutmar (a usurper), for 3 
months. 

Oassu Nadin-akhi, son of Sappai, for 6 yean. 

(a) Dynasty from the Persian Gulf — 
Ulbar-surci-idina, son of Basi, for 15 yean. 
Nebuchadrezzar II. , aon of Bazi, for 2 years. 

Sukamuna, son of Bazi, for 3 months. 

After these an Elamite for 6 yean. 


Kimmon-palidina. 


Nebo Zaoira-iscun. 


Irba Merodach. 

Merodaoh Baladan II., hia aon. 


Rimmon-aaoira-yutsur. 


Sibir invaded South Aaayria. 


Nebo-Baladan, . B.C. 880 
Merfxiach'Zaciradacur, 853 
Merodach-balasu-ikbu, 820 


Nabu-natsir, . . . 747 
Nabu-Yuaapsi, . . . 733 
Ucin-Ziru, .... 731 
Tiglath-Pileser (Porua) 
of Assyria, . . . 729 

Yagina, chief of the 

Caldai, 726 

Merodach-Baladan III., 
his son, .... 721 
Sargon of Assyria, . 709 
Merodach - Baladan 
restored, .... 704 
Bel ibni, ..... 703 
Assur nadin aumi, . . 700 


Suzub, . . . B.C. 693 
Esar-Haddon of As- 
syria 681 

Saul-muoinu, . . . 668 
Asaur-Bani pal, . . 648 

Bel Z^ira-iaoun, . . 626 

Nabo-Palaaaar, . . . 626 

Nebuchadrezzar III., . 605 
Amil Merodach, . . 562 
Nergal sarra Yutaur, 560 
Nabu-nahid, . . . 556 
M erodaoh sarra Yu taur , 54 1 
Bel sar uzur (Bel* 
ahazzar), .... 546 

CyruB, 538 

Darina, aon of Hya- 
tiispea, 522 


Gcorjge Smith says Babylon is first mentioned 
in the inscription of Izdubar, probably the Nim- 
rud of the Semitic races, at the time when the 
Babylonian monarchy was being formed by the 
uniting of a number of little states. The great 
block of buildings in it consisted of the temples of 
Merodach and Zirat-banit, and the accompanying 
Ziggurat or tower. The date of their erection is 
lost, but they were first restored by king Agu or 
Agu-Kuk-Uinii, and afterwards by king j8am- 
inurabi, who made Babylon the capital of the whole 
of the country somewhere in the IGth century B.c. 
Babylon was captured by the Assyrians under 
Tugulti-Niuip i., b.c. 1271, and again by Tiglath- 
l^ileser, B.C. 1110. In the 9th century B.c. it was 
considered a great sanctuary, and Shalmaneser li., 
king of As.syria, came to liabylon to offer sacrifice 
to Bel, B.c. 851. Babylon wag taken by Tiglath- 
Pileser II., king of Assyria, B.c. 731, who made 
hiiinself king of the country, and performed a great 
festival to Bel B.c. 729-8. The city was captured 
B.c. 722 by Merodach-Baladan, the Chaldsean, who 
held it twelve years, until expelled by Sargon, 
who in turn ruled the city. On the assassination of 
Sargon, the city passed through various revolu- 
tions, and was several times captured by the 
Assyrians, when, at the close of the last war 
between Sennacherib and the Babylonians, B.c. 
694, the Assyrian monarch cAptured the city, and 
destroyed it. It was restored and rebuilt by 
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Eear-Haddon, eon of Sennacherib, but was once I part of Sura; Zirpulla = Zerghul ; Dur or Diru, the 
more besieged and captured by Assur-Bani-pal, modern Deyr. Babylonian history is of interest 
king of Assyria, B.c. 648, Again the city revolted, for the illustration of the Hebrew and Christian 
and fell before the Assyrians B.c. 626. In this Scriptures, and the religious of the Hindus, 
year, Nabu-pal-uzur, the Nabo- Polassar of the Greeks, and Romans. Babylonia was the oldest 
Greeks, who com^nded the army in this war, civilised dominion in Asia, and was the centre 
was appointed king of Babylon, and at once from which civilisation spread into Assyria, from 
commenced the restoration of the country. Some thence to Asia Minor and Phoenicia, from thence 
time later, he sent and made an alliance with the to Greece and Rome, and from Rome to modern 
Medes, and, having revolted against Assyria, took Europe. The Cbaldeean legend of the ^ood wag 
Nineveh in combination with the Medea, and in existence at least 2000 years before the Christian 
towards the close of his reign sent his son Nebu- era, and their Xisithrus, Xisuthrus, or Hasis Adra, 
chadnezzar to conquer Syria. While his son was on was its Noah. Theirinscriptionsalsomakemen- 
this expedition, Nabo-Polaaear died, and Nebuchad- tion of a conqueror named Izdhubar, whose cha- 
nezzar succeeded to his throne. He entirely racter in several points corresponds with that of 
rebuilt the city of Babylon, and made it the most the biblical Nimrod, described m Genesis x. 9, 10, 
niagnificent city in the world. The tower and as a mighty hunter before the Lord, doubtlesg 
temple of Belus, the hanging gardens, the magni- meaning a nomade, apd ^ the beginning of his 
ficent palaces, and the walls of the city, were all kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and 
his work ; and scarcely a ruin exists.in the neigh- Calneh, in the land of Sbinar.’ He w'ason friendly 
bourhood without bricks bearing his name. A terms with Hea bani, an astrologer, and he visited 
few years after the death of Nebuchadnezzar, the Kasis-adra, who related to idin the story of the 
Babylonian power declined, and Babylon itself flood. Many exploits and mythical adventures 
was taken by the Medea and Persians under Cyrus, are related of him. Sargon, the greatest of the 
B.c. 539. After one or two fruitless attempts at kings of AkkaJ, was the Moses of the Bible. He 
revolt, the city finally settled down under the was adopted by Akki, a water-carrier. He con- 
Persiaii dominion, and on defeat of their power, queieu the Elamites, Syrians, and Kazulla, ravaged 
pascsed to Alexander the Great. From this time, ^abartl, and founded the city of Uur Sargina. 
whatever changes happened in Asia, only brought The ruins near Hillah are still, by the Arabs, 

a change of infusters, and Babylon sank gradually, de.signated BaViel ; and all historical records, as 

until the city became a complete ruin. well as traditions, agree in representing these 

Its capture by Cyrus is related in Isaiah xlvii., as the remains of the first city of Nimrud, the 
Jeremiah xxv., and Daniel viii. Its power must Babylon of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
have been much detested, if the expressions other historians. Four miles and a quarter N, 

alluding to its fall be considered. Isaiah xxi. 20" W. of the bridge of Hillah is the Majal- 

2-9 says, ‘Go up, 0 Elam; besiege, O Media; libah, near which are the remains of the Kasr, 
— Babylon is fallen, is fallen ; and all the graven as well as those of the hanging gardens; and at 
images of her gods ho hath broken unto the rather more than six miles from Hillah, standing 
ground ; ’ while Jeremiah says, ‘ Babylon shall amidst and crowning the summit of extensive 
become heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, an masses of ruin, is the Bars-i-Nimrud. This haa 
astonishment and an hissing, without an inhabit- been considered by Niebuhr, Rich, and others to 
ant ’ (Jeremiah li, 37). When Babylon was beset be the celebrated temple of Belus, and, according 
by Cyrus, iJ.C.539,Nicotris, the queen mother, conn- to Herodotus, it was separated from the palace by 
Belled resistance, and as there wjis an ample supply the river (lib. i. c. clxxx.). ‘ L’un [des quartiers] 
of food, witli walls 350 feet high and 87 thick, it esb remarquable par le palais du roi, et Taubre 
seemed possible to withstand a siege. But after it par le lieu consacre a Jupiter Belus.’ 
had lasted two years, Cyrus oj)ened the head of the The pre-eminent mounds are three in number : 
canal connected with the Euphrates, and allowed Ist, the Amran Hill, so named by Mr. Rich, from 
its waters to enter trenches which he had excavated its supporting a small tomb erected to the memory 
around the city. This so drained the bed of the of some personage of that name, said to have been 
river where it entered the city, that by midnight a son of the Khalif Ali, who tell at the battle of 
the two bodies of soldiers whom he had posted at Hiilah. The seeond pile is the Kasr, or palace, 
the points of its entrance and exit passed in autl which is separated froin the precediijg by a distance 
opened the gates for the army, who poured in and of only 750 yards. The third is known by the 
surrounded the palace; witliin a few hours, the appellation Majallibah, or Maqluba, the overturned, 
city surrendered. It never recovered its ancient It sUinds about a mile and a half northward from 
splendour, but from her fallen towers have arisen, the other, is about 200 yards square each way, 
not only all the present cities in her vicinity, but and its S.E. corner is said to be 140 feet high, 
others which, like herself, are loug ago gone down The religion of the Babylonians was of the lowest 
into the dust. Since the days of Alexander, we and most degrading kind, I’hcy had faith in 
find four capitals at least built out of her remains, magic, exorcism, clianns, sorcery, omens, dreams. 
— Seleiicia by the Greeks, Ctesiphon by the Far- 'I’he three great Babylonian gods were, Arm, lord 
thians, Al Alaidan by the Persians, and Kufa by of the heavens ; Bel, lord of the visible world ; and 
the khalifa,— with towns, villages, and caravan- Hea, lord of the sea and infernal regions. Sin, or 
saricB witliout number. Ur or Urii is the the moon-goti of Ur, was the eldest son of Bel; 
modern Mugheir; Ereeh or Uruk is the present Shainas, the sun -god ; Nergal, god of war ; Niuip, 
Warka; Nipur, city of Bel, is the modern Vul or Kimmon, god of the atmosphere ; Sir-ili, 
Niffer ; Lar8a = Seu Kerch; Babylon or Babels king of the gods ; with many others. The female 
Hillah ; Tiggaba or Kute is Tel-Ibrabiin ; Kisu or divinities were Anatu, goddess of life and tleath, 
Kis is ’the modern Hymar; Sippara, city of the the female form and complement of Ann ; Anunit, 
bun-god, is the present Sura ; Agaiie, near Sippara, goddess of AkkadorAgaiic ; Nana,goddcssof Erech 
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Beltis, wife of Bel ; and Davkina, consort of Hea. 
— Ouseley^s Travels^ i. 104 ; AUqnan's 7 ravels^ p. 
168 ; Porter's Travel^ ii. 387» 839 ; Euphrates and 
Tigris^ CoL CAcjrne//, p, 118; Bunsen's Egypt; G. 
Smith's Assyrian Discoveries; do, do. Hist, of 
Assyria^ Hist, of Babylonia ; Lectures by the Reo. 
A. Sayce; Larcher's Translations; Rawlinson's 
Eive Great Monarchies ; Rich, Ruins of Babylon. 

BACCAUREA PIERARDI. Buch. 

Baocaurea ramtflora, Jjour. | Pierardia aapida, Rozh. 

Lut qua, .... Chin. ) Koli Kuki, . . . Can. 

This small tree grows in Tipperab, Burma, 
Cochin - China, Canara, and IVavancore, and 
Andamans. The fruit, or rather the aril of the 
seed, is a very pleasant acid ; it generally hangs in 
great profusion from the trunk, appearing as a 
crimson mass. It yields a hard and heavy timber, 
and is used in Bunna for wheel axles. B. dulcis. 
Wall., is a tree of Penang and Sumatra. — Roxh. ; 
Beddome, FI. Sylv. p. 280 ; von Mueller. 

BACCHUS. Sir W. Jones imagined that the 
Dionysos or Bacchus who is said to have invaded 
India, was Rama the son of Kush ; the Black 
Osiris of the Egyptians had also the titles of 
Seirius, Sirius, and Bacchus. 

BACH. Hind. Acorus calamus. 

BACH, a family or * got * of Rajputs of inferior 
rank, settled on the borders of the Jonpur district, 
in Oudh and Gorakhpur. They are said to be of 
the Chauhfln tribe. The Bach-hal ‘ got * in 
Alighur, Badaon, Mathura, and Shah-Jahanpur 
claim to be of the Soma Vansi stock residing near 
Shah-Jahanpur ; they supplanted the Gujur, and 
themselves have been succeeded by the Kutt’herya 
and Gaur Rajput. — Wils. Gloss. ; Elliot, Suppl. 

BACH-CHALl KURA. Tel. Basella cordi- 
folia, Lam., and B. alba, Linn, Bach-Chali Manda 
is Ceropegia tuberosa. 

BACHELOR HALLS, or town-halls for men, 
are customary among several of the races of the 
East Indies. In the Marquesas they are lofty 
sheds, open on three sides, where the men take 
their meals, and women are prohibited entering. 
The Abor Naga tribes of the Assam borders and 
the Kol tribes of Central India have these public 
buildings, in which the young unmarried men, 
with a small number of the elders, sleep, — partly 
to free the families, but chiefly os a guard. They 
arc known ns tlie Morang, and throughout the 
Peninsula of India ixs the Ohauri, at which all 
Btninger travellers put up. The unmarried girls 
amongst the Kol races have also their spinster 
halls, under the care of an elderly woman. — 
Dalton; Bennett, Whaling Voyage, i. 317. See 
Chang; Deka; Dhumkuria; Cutcherry. 

BACKERGANJ, a town and district in the 
Dacca division of the Bengal Presidency. The 
district lies between lat. 21° 49' and 23° 4' 45" N., 
and long. 89° 53' 46" and 91° 4' 50" E., and has an 
area of 4006 square miles, and a population of 
1,874,201. It is in the delta of the Ganges, 
Brahmaputra, and Meghna, and has numerous 
reat jbils, marshes, and swamps, and interlacing 
hal or channels and estuaries taking different 
names, and useful in place of roads. Fish and 
formidable crocodiles abound. 'I'he races dwelling 
in it are the Hindu, Brahman, Kshatriya, and 
Rajput, with the non-Aryan fisher and cultivator 
races, Baidia, Chaodala, NapiJ, and Kaibartha. 
It was often swept over in the past century by 
the predatory Magh. 


BACON, the flesh of swine, salted and dried ; 
largely prepared in Ireland and America, and 
in the northern counties of England and southern 
of Scotland, and exported to all parts of the world. 
It is a coarse food, and that prepared in India is 
very liable to induce disease of the bowels; its 
use should be avoided. — McCulloch, Com. Diet. 

BACON, THOMAS, author of First Impressions, 
and Studies from Nature in Hindustan. 

BACTA VINDA CHADA. Sansk. Euphorbia 
thymifolia. 

BACTRIA, as known to the Greeks and 
Romans, was the region lying between the Oxus 
and its tributaries on the north, and the western 
part of the Paropamisan range or Hindu Kush. It 
thus included the site of the modern Balkh, and 
of Margiana, the modern Merv. Bakhdi, or the 
fortunate, the name of one of the settlements 
of the eastern Aryans in their southerly migra- 
tion, was the source of the term Bactria. Curtius 
accurately described Bactria as a region of the 
most varied physical character. The region has 
witnessed great political changes, which indeed 
continue to recur up to the present day. In B c. 
1200, Semiramis is supposed to have retreated 
into it after her defeat on the left bank of the 
Indus. In the 7th century B.c. it passed under 
the dominion of the Modes, and in the reign of 
Darius it formed the twelfth satrapy of the empire, 
and furnished jx)werful contingents for the army. 
Alexander the Great, in bis advance towards the 
Indus, formed military stations in Bactria ; and 
after his demise, when the generals of his armies 
set up for independence, Bactria was carved into 
dominions which, with varying limits, lasted from 
B.c. 256 to A.D. 207. But of that long line of 
Bactrian kings through a period of 463 ^ears, 
their coins furnish almost the only available testi- 
mony of the survival, reinstitution, and extinction 
of the dominant Hellenic element on the site of 
Alexander’s furthest conquest in the east, and of 
the potentates who swayed the destinies of those 
lands for the next four centuries. Professor 
Wilson gives a list of them from Theodotua i., 
B.C. 256, to Pantaloon, n.c. 170. Then of barbaric 
kings, Su Hennseus, Kadaphes, and Kadphises, 
from B.c. 100 to B.C. 50 ; also of an Indo-Purthian 
dynasty ; of the Indo-Scythian princes of Kabul, 
and a classification of their contemporaries. And 
Mr. Thomas, in Prinsep’s Antiquities, gives Major 
Cunningham’s later aud more comprehensive table 
of the several dynasties. 

Mr. James Prinsep, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, Profes- 
sors Wilson and Lassen, have based their views 
on the coins of Greek, Aryan, Bactrian, and Indo- 
Scythiaii kings and dynasties, which the researches 
of Sir Alexander Bumes, Mr. Masson, Generals 
Court and Ventura, had brought to light, as also 
from the engravings on rocks and on relics found 
in topes in the region around Kabul. The lan- 
guages in which these legends are defined are 
Aryan-Pali or Bactrian, Greek, Indo-Pali or old 
pre- Sanskrit alphabets. On coins, these are some- 
times single, but many dvnasties adopted bilingual 
legends, Aryan and Greex, or Greek and Indo-Pali, 
the Greek becoming gradually more barbarous, 
until at length it became unintelligible. Mr. 
Prinsep thinks it established that the Aryan-Pali 
or Bactrian language was long the vernacular of 
the Paropamisan range, of Kabul, and perhaps of 
Herat and Kandahar, up to the Indus, for its 
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writing has been found in the topea of Manikiyala only of ten years’ growth » was not transient. Hia 
in the Panjab, and, it is said, on the rock at colonies and th(iir institutions, tnanncra and 
Bainian. Unlike the Greek and Sanskrit, it is language, had a lasting action in Central Asia, the 
written, like the Semitic tongues, from right to left, effects of which were felt for at least 500 yeara 
and in characters seemingly of Phoenician origin, after his decease. Though he left his brother 
Besides being used on the Gra?co-Bactrian coins, Aridjeiis and the posthumous child of Kashana or 
it is seen on a copper plate known as the Taxila, Roxana, called Alexander, neither of these suc- 
on a vase found at Peshawar, on the Bumaran ceeded him, for his military commandants assumed 
vase, on a cylinder at Manikiyala, and on the sovereign power. 

Wardak urn. Stasanor, whom Alexander had appointed to the 

The inscription of Asokn at Kapurdigiri is in the satrapy of Drangia, retained it after Alexander’s 
Bactrian-Pali characters, and written from right to death, but on the subsequent division at Tripara- 
left; all the others are in the Indo-Pali character, deisas, b.c. 32i, he exchanged it for the govern- 
and written from left to right. The name of Asoka ment of Sogdiana and Bactriana ; and Antioch us 
does not occur in them, but he calls himself left him in possession, B.c. 316. 

Piyadasi, and the beloved of the gods. In India, Eudemus had been left in command 

One passage refers to the Greek king Antiochus of the troops, with Pithon the son of Agenor and 
and three others, under the version of Turamayo, Philip son of Machatas ? as satraps. The laat- 
Antakana, Mako, and Alikasunari, which are sup- named was murdered in 326 B.C., and Pithon was 
posed to represent Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magus, removed to Babylon in 316 BX., and was put 
and Alexander. — J, R. A. S, xii. to death by Antigonua Antigonus, in 315 B.C., 

Dr. Burnell concurs in the opinion that the assumed the title of king of Asia, 
characters used in the Kapurdigiri inscription are Seleucus Nicator, to whom Babylon was at first 
of Phoenician origin. — Burnell, A Few Suggestions, assigned, after various changes of fortune, rose 
The Aryan character was adopted first on the to great power and between 311 and 802 B.C. 
coins of the Greek kings from Pmeratides down to extended his sway towards the east, and even 
Hermseus. It was then taken up by the Scythians, invaded India, where he formed a matrimonial 
who crossed the Paropamisus, Imaus, or Hindu aO'ance with Chandragapta, under his grandson 
Kush, and also by Parthians, who asserted their Antiochus Soter, B.c. 261-246, when his kingdom 
independence in Afghanistan. Mr. James Prin- was weakened by his long war with Ptolemy 
sep, Mr. H. T. Priusep, and Professor Wilson Philadelphos. 

considered this Aryan language io have a close Arsaces established a Parthian kingdom, B.C. 
affinity with Sanskrit. Menander, the known 250, and shortly afterwards Diodotus, governor 
Indian conqueror, never seems to have used the of Bactria, revolted, and made Bactria an inde- 
Indo-Pali cliaracters of Asoka. At Manikiyala pendent state. 

is a tope solidly built of quarried stones and lime Seleucus Callinicus, B.o. 246-226, undertook an 
cement; a great cupola 80 feet high and 810 to expedition against the Parthians, and seems to 
820 feet in circumference, was opened by General have entered into an alliance with Diodotus to 
Ventura, and there are fifteen other and smaller secure his co-operation, but he was totally de- 
cupolas there, which were opened by General feated by the Parthians. 

Court. Monuments of the same kind are met with The following are deemed conditionally estab* 
at Rawalpindi (in the Panjub), in the Hazara lished dates of Greek rule in Bactria and India: — 
country, west of Kabul, at Jalalabad, Lugman, Sophy tea, an Indian chief near Lahore, and 
Kabul, Bamian; and in the Kbaibar pass. Many vassal of Alexander, coins Greek money about 
of those west of Kabul were opened by Mr. 306 B.c., imitating the bead of Seleucus i. of Syria. 
Masson. In one, N.N.E. of the village, which was Antiochus ii. of Syria, about 266 or 250 B.C., 
opened by General Court, a sculptur^ inhuina- issues Bactrian coins, with the name of Antiochus, 
tion slab was found in Aryan characters, along and subsequently adopted national Bactrian 
with Roman coins and coins of Kadphises and type. 

Kanerkes, — a fact alone sufficient to indicate that Diodotus, called Soter by the later kings, about 
the territories around had been under the sway of 256 or 250 b.c. becomes independent king of 
rulers of varied races. The countries over which Bactria (revolts, or is acknowledged by Antiochus). 
thesechiefs ruled were Bactria, Sogdiana, Marmana, His son, Diodotus ii., mentioned by Justin, is not 
Paropamisadm, Nyssa, Aria, Dranga, Arachoaia, proved by the coins, and doubtful. 

Ganefi^tis, Peukelaotis, Taxila, Patalene, Syras- Euthydemus, from Magnesia, follows Diodotus 
trene, and l^ice, but their limits were incessantly or his dynasty in Bactria. 

varying. Antiochus ni. of Syria. Treaty of 

Professor Lassen supposed the existence of four peace. Antiochus gives his daughter (Laodike) to 
Greek kingdoms, viz. first, that of Bactria. A Demetrius the son of Euthydemus. Euthydemus 
second, eastom, under Menander and Apollodotus, dies of old age. Demetrius the sou of Euthydemus 
comprehending the Panjab and valley of the follows him and extends his dominion as far as 
Indiiui, with Kabul and Arachotia or Kandahar India. Bilingual coins appear. Demetrius makes 
added in times of its prosperity. A third, west- war with Eucratides. 

em at Herat and in Seistan. A. fourth, central of Eucratides, king of Bactria, reigns in the time 
the’ Paropamisus, which latter region Mr. Prinsep of one of the earliest Arsacidan kings, there- 
k inclined to give to Bactria, because of the bi- fore probably about 200 B.C. A treaty of peace 
lingual as well os the pure Greek coins of Heliocles was agreed to (according to some authors, the 
and Antimachus, kings of Bactria. The earliest overthrow of Demetrius and occupation of India) 
of these rulers were the successors of Alexander with favourable conditions for the victorious 
the Great. Alexander’s death occurred in the Eucratides? Demetrius gives hk daughter Laodike 
spring of the year 823 b.c. Hk empire, though to the sou of Eucratides (Heliocles?). Coins of 
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Eucratides, struck at the wedding of his son 
Heliocles and Laodike. 

Heliocles coins as co-regent with his father. 
EutbydcniuB li., son of Demetrius, a boy, coins 
(as co-rcgcnt with his father). These coins of 
Euthydemus ii. are of the same date as those of 
Pantaloon, Agathokles, Antimachus (0«oV). 

Pantaloon and Agathokles belong to the same 
kingdom. Agathokles and Antimachus strike the 
coins of their predecessors ; among these, as pre- 
decessors on the Bactrian throne, are Antiochus 
Nicator, Diodotus-Soter, Euthydemus Deus. 

The following reigns stand side by side : — 
Deraetriug | Eucratides | Agathokles j Anti- 
machus (brothers) | Antialcides ; 

Euthydemus ii. | Heliocles | Pantaleon. 

Plato, li.c. IGh, reigned towards the end of the 
lifetime of Eucratides, about 165 B.c. There is a 
unique tetradrschm of the Attic character, but he 
had not begun to use Aryan inscriptions on his 
silver coins. 

Strato, contemporary of the latter part of the 
reign of Heliocles. 

Agathokleia, Strato’s wife. 

Strato II., the beloved of his father, Strato's 
ion. 

With the death of Heliocles, there begins 
suddenly a lorge series of other Greek coins of the 
Bactrio- Indian kings, so very like one another in 
style, that it is quite impossible, as before, where 
writers on history aid, to arrange them chrono- 
logically. After Heliocles, Plato and Antialcides, 
all certain indications of dates fail us. 

In 250 or 255 B.c., Bactria declared for inde- 
pendence, under Theodotns or Diodotus ; and his 
successors are known as the Graco-Bactrian kings. 
The names of several are known from the Greek 
and Roman historians, and about forty of them 
from their coins, but they have not, as yet, been 
arranged in any satisfactory manner. Many of 
them seem to have been ruling con tern poraneousiy 
in different parts of Bactria, 

The following is a line of rulers which has been 
framed from these kings by General Cunning- 
ham : — 

B.c. 

256 Diodotus l.) ruled in Bactriana (including Sog- 
243 ,, II. j diana, Bactria, and Margiana). 

m P»ntaU(I“ } P»ro,>.mi«d« and Nyaaa. 

220 Euthydemus ruled in Bactriana, Ariana (including 
Aria, Drangia, Artichosia, and Paropamisidse), 
Nyssa, and subsequently Gandharitis, Peukelaotis, 
and Taxila. 

196 Demetrius ruled in ditto, ditto, and later in his 
reign, Patalene, Syrastrene, Larice. 

190 Heliocles — Laodike, Bactriana and Paropamisidie. 
190 Antimachus Theos ruled in Nyssa, Gandharitis, 
Peukelaotis, and Taxila. 

185 Eucratides ruled in Bactriana, Ariana, besides 
Pntnlone, Syrastrene, and Larice, as well as Nyssa, 
Gandharitis, Peukelaotis, and Taxila. 

173 Antimachus Nicephoros ruled in Nyssa, Gandharitis, 
Peukelaotis, and Taxila, contemporarily with 
Eucratides’ retention of the rest of his dominions. 
165 Philoxencs succeeds to Antimachus Nicephoros’ 
kingdom. 

Nicias ditto, with the exception of Taxila. 

165 Apollodotus succeeds Eucratides in Ariana, as well 
as Patalene, Syrastrene, Larice. 

Eoilus ) 

Diomedofl > follow Apollodotus in Ariana alone. 

Dionysius j 

Epander. 

Herniaius. 

Calliope. 


159 Lysias succeeds those in Paropamisidoe, and obtains 
Nicias’ dominion of Nyssa, Gandharitis, Pouke- 
, laotis ; while Mithridates l. possesses himself of 
Arianaj having previously gained Margiana from 
Eucratides. 

Plato. 

Agathokleia. 

150 Antialcides succeeds to Lysias’ kingdom. 

Amyntas. 

Apollophanee. 

Archebiua follows Antialcides. 

161-140 Menander reigns in Paropamisidse, Nyssa, 
Gandharitis, Peukelaotis, Taxila, Por., Keg., 
Oath., Patalene, Syrastrene, Larice. 

135 Strato succeeds, with the exoeptioh of the countries 
of Patalene, Syrastrene, Larioe, which fall to 
Mauas. 

Hippostratus, Telephus, Theophilus, follow Strato. 

Of all the kiDOT who followed Eucratides, 
Menander and Apdlodotus alone are mentioned 
by cla.sBica1 authorities. Menander made conquests 
ill the N.W. of India, and carried the Greek arms 
further in that direction than any other monarcli. 
His coins are numerous about Kabul and Peshawur. 

The hrst Theodotus, B.c. 256, reigned about the 
same time as Arsaces I. 

Theodotus ii., B.c. 243, is said to have reigned 
in the Kabul valley. 

Euthydemus, B.c. 220, reigned in the time of 
the expedition of Antiochus the Great, and was 
defeated in battle near Merv by the united Syrian 
and Parthian armies. He then urged Antiochus 
to receive him in alliance, and so extend the Greek 
influence to the Indus. A peace was concluded, 
and Euthydemus led the Syrian army through 
Bactria, i.e. by the route north of the mountains 
to the Kabul valley, and across the Indus, in B.c. 
206. There Antiochus made peace with Sopha- 
gasenus (Asoka), which that sovereign recorded 
by edicts on rocks and pillars in various parts 
of India, in characters exactly resembling those 
on the coins of Agathokles. In b.c. 205, Anti- 
ochus returned by way of Arachotia. The trans- 
lation of the edicts of Asoka is in the Asiatic 
Society’s Journal for 18«38. That on the Girimr 
rock is said to name Antiochus as Antiochia Yona 
Raja. 

Eucratides, B.C. 178 (Prinsep, B.C. 181 ; Bayer, 
Wilson, B.c. 165 ; Visconti, Lassen, B.c. 175). He 
seems to have made an expedition into India in 
165 B.C., and on his return from which, to have 
been murdered by his son. Numbers of his coins 
have been found in Bactria and Afghanistan. Mr. 
H. T. Prinsep considers that he ruled originally 
in Bactria, subiequeutly made conquests in, and 
south of, ParopamisuB, in Kabul ; and first of all 
the Greeks coined in the bilingual Aryan inscrip- 
tion. The first use of two languages, however, is 
also ascribed to Agathokles, who used Greek and 
Sanskrit, while Eucratides used Greek and Aryan, 
and, it is supposed, consequent on his conquest of 
the ParopamisuB, after assumption of the title of 
Great King. On his death, his wide dominion is 
supposed to have been broken into several inde- 
pendent kingdoms. 

Heliocles, b.c. 155, the parricide of Eucratides, 
used bilingual inscriptions on coins in pure Greek 
and Aryan. His rule, though short, extended 
over Bactria and the Paropamisus. 

Antimachus, B.c. 150, coined with Greek and 
Aryan. 

Agathokles, n.c. 190, coined with Greek and 
Sanskrit; is supposed by Lassen to have ruled 
KabulisUui to the Indus ; and Mr. 11. T. Prinsep 
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Btippoies him to have been the governor left by 
AntiochuB in Kabul, after his treaty with Asoka. 

PantalcoO) D.C. 195, coined in Greek and 
Sanskrit. 

Parthia followed? Bactria for independence 
about the year 255 B.G., under the rule of Arsaces i., 
who is variously described as a native of Sogd, as 
a Bactrian, and by Moses of Choreno as of Balkh, 
this last author adding that the dynasty was 
known as Balkhavensis or Pahlavian. He used 
Greek only on his coins (and in his public letters 
and correspondence), ordinarily with the head of 
the sovereign on one side. Great King of Kings was 
a title first adopted by Mithridates ii. Arsaces i., 
B.c. 264-250, 18 supposed to have been killed 
in action with Ariarathes of Cappadocia, but the 
date and circumstances are not known. 

Arsaces ii. (Artnbanus?), son of Arsaces i., 
about B.c. 220 or 216, at first extended the Par- 
thian empire, but was afterwards driven into 
Hyrcania by Antiochus Magnus in B.c. 212; ally- 
ing himself with the Scythians, he recovered 
Parthia. 

Arsaces iii., B.c. 196, called Priapatius, Phraa- 
patius, or Phriadatius, son of Arsaces ii., reigned 
fifteen years, left three sous, Phrahates, Mithri- 
dates, and Artabanus. 

Arsaces Mithridates i., b.c. 177 or 173, made 
Balkh his capital, subdued Media and Persia, and 
captured Babylon ; brought under his domiLion 
Western Bactria, Aria, Seistan, and Arachosia, and 
made a successful expedition into India. 

Arsaces Phrahates ii., B.c. 189 or 186. In his 
reign, Bactria seems to have been subjugated 
entirely by Scythians. He was defeated and slain 
in B.c. 180, when restraining the Parthians from 
ravaging the country. 

Arsaces Artabanus, B.c, 126, uncle of Phrahates, 
and youngest son of Priapatius, died of a wound 
received in action from the Tochori Scythians. 

After many kings, the Gra'co- Parthian or Arsa- 
cian dynasty in Central Asia ended in a.d. 209 
with Arsaces Artnbanus, who was involved in a 
war with Rome, but ultimately slain in battle at 
Balkh by one of his officers, Ardeshir Babekan, 
who established his own dynasty, that of the 
Sassanians, in a.d. 235. It lasted nearly 500 
years. The capital in the time of the Caesars 
was at Scleucia on the Tigris. The system of 
government was Asiatic, by satraps or local rulers 
possessing full power over the pereons and pro- 
perties of the Bubjecte. 

The Parthians seem to have held sway in the 
brief interval that separated the death of Eucra- 
tidcs, about B.c. 155, till the total subversion of 
the Bactrian kingdom by the Tartar tribe of Su 
from the north of Transoxiana, B.c. 126 ; and their 
Indian kingdom was subverted about B.c. 26 by 
the Yue-Chi, who came from Persia, and spread 
themselves along a large portion of the course of 
the Indus. — Elphinstone, 246-248. De Guignes’ 
account of the first conquest is that the Su came 
from Farghana, on the Jaxartes (the modern Syr 
Darya), and conquered a civilised nation, whose 
coins bore a man on one side and horsemen on the 
other. These seem to have been the coins of the 
Eucratidss, which had the king's head on one side, 
and Castor and Pollux, mounted, on the other. 
According to Strabo, the nomades who overthrew 
the Greek rulers of Bactria were the Asii, Pasiani, 
Tokhari, and Sakarauli. — Dr. Bhau Doji. 
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The Scythian kings followed the Greek kings 
in adopting their forms of money. They coined 
similar pieces, with superscriptionr similar and in 
the same letters, but inscribed on them their 
own names and titles, and varied the emblems and 
devices. 

Manas, B.c. 135, is supposed to have been a 
Scythian, the head of one of those tribes that 
broke into Bactria between 150 and 140 n.c., and 
he seems to have hi id communication with Azes. 
On the obverse, this coin contains the king with 
a Tartar w'ar trident, setting his foot on a prostrate 
enemy. 

Azes, B.c. 130, the greatest of Scythian kings, 
on whose coins are bilingual inscriptions, in plain 
Greek characters: — BA2IAEn2 BAIIAEON 
MEFAAOT AZOT; in. Aryan-Pali, Maharajasa 
Raja-Iiajasa Maliatasa Ayasa. The figures on 
the coins are various. Professor Wilson thinks 
he was an Indian Buddhist king about 50 n.c. 
Professor Lassen regards him os a Saki (Scythian), 
who conquered the Kabul valley in the time of 
the second Mithridates, and finally destroyed the 
kingdom of Menander and Hernieeus in about 
120 B.c. 

Azilibcs, B.C. 115, reigned with the same titles 
as Azes. On one coin, the name of Azes is on the 
Grt ik obverse, and that of Azilises on the Bactriau 
reverse. 

Vonones, n.c. 100, supposed to have been a 
Parthian satrap who asserfed independence and 
created a kingdom for himself out of the dominions 
of Azilises. 

Spalirisus, B.c. 85, sometimes read Ipalirisus, 
supposed a Parthian king. 

Spalyrius, B.c. 75, had many coins in two lan- 
guages ; he was a vice-regent, son of Vonoius, 
and perhaps brother of Spalirisus. 

About this time, as indicated by his coins, 
appears a ruler whose name and personal designa- 
tion i» not known, styled Soter Megas, B.c. 70. 
This iiRineless great Soter king ha/i coins with 
an Aryan legend, which James Prinsep and 
Professor lessen ascribed to Azes. On all is 
a peculiar monogram with three prongs. The 
same monogram was continued in coins of the 
Kadphises and of the Kanerkes, but it is not 
found in those of the Hercules type deriv€j<l from 
Herriiffius. Mr. H. T. Prinsep considers him to 
have been contemporary but not identified with 
Vikramaditya, and that he assumed the title of 
Soter Megas, which was continued down by the 
Kadphises kings. He considers that the nameless 
kings, with those on whose coins are the words 
Kodes or Hyrkodes, although mere local chiefs, 
such as now rule at Kulm, Kunduz, and Balkh, 
preceded the conquest of the Panjab by Vikrnni- 
aditya about B.c. 66. About this great king 
India affords nothing but fables; but a passage 
of the PeripluB mentions that his capital was 
Ozene (Ujein), and it is known that he extended 
his empire to Kabul. His empire fell to pieces 
after his death. 

Kadaphesor Kadphises, a dynasty of three nders 
who reigned in Kabul from the downfall of the king- 
dom of Vikramaditya. Kadphises* name is on the 
Aryan reverse of the Hermseus coins of the Hercules 
type. There is no indication of a settled worship. 
The Hercules worship was readily borrowed from 
the Greeks by the wild Scythians, as a mere 
reverence of physical strength. The Kuhistaii is 
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supposed to be the district of the first rise of Kad- Kanerki. — At the close of the first century of 

phises, while Kabul and ite valley were subject to our era, when the above Aryo-Farthian si^posed 
Indian rule ; and while there, the chief seems to dynas^^" ceased to reign in Kabul and the Panjab. 
have retained his Scythian title and rude wor- a new race of Scythian kings appeared, who issued 
ship of Hercules. Afterwards, overpowering the gold and copper money of quite a different device 
Inaian governors who had followed Vikramaditya and style from anything before current. These 
into the Kabul valley and Panjab, be or his de- bear a title of Kanerkes, at first with the title of 
•cendants seem to have adopted the Hindu religion, Bssileiis Basileon, but afterwards with the Indian 
coining with Greek, and dropped their Scythian title of Rao Nano Rao. The number and variety 
titla In a gold coinage by a Kadphises king, of the Kanerki coins indicate a long dominion 
Siva occurs in the mixed male and female cha- for kings of the race. The only characters on 
racter, and very generally accompanied by the their coins are Greek, but these become at last 
bull Nandi. Professor lessen discovered in so corrupt as to be quite illegible. On their 
Chinese history that Khi-out-chi-u-hi Kui-tsi- obverse is the king standing, or in bust to the 
klo, a Yuchi, or Yeutchi, or white Hun, conquered waist, in a Tartar or Indian dress, with the name 
the Szu or Azes Scythians in about 40 b.c., and. and titles in a Greek legend round; while on the 
dying at the advanced age of 84 years, his son reverse are Mithraic representations of the smi or 
len-kao-Ching prosecuted his career of victory, moon, with HAI02, NANAI A, OKPO, MIOPO, 
and reduced the Indus valley and Panjab to sub* MAO, A0PO, or some other mystical name of 
jection in about 20 b,c. The names are scarcely these luminaries, also in Greek letters. And on 
recognisable, bnt the facts and period correspond to all the Kanerki coins is the same monogram as 
the career and supposed era of the Kadphises kings, the Kadphises dynasty used, and which was bor- 
Korosoko Kosoulo Kadphises, b.c. 60, in Aryan rowed apparently from the nameless Soter Megas. 
Dhama . . . rata Kujula kasa Sabashakha This would seem to indicate that the Kanerki 

Kadaphasahia, — coins are of the Hercules and dynasty, though interrupted, as Mr. Prinsep sup- 
Hermseus types. poses, by the intervention of Aryo-Parthians, was 

ZathoB iCadaphes Koranos, b.c. 20. On the yet a continuation of the same tribe and nation as 
reverse of the coins is a sitting figure, with the its predecessors of the name of Kadphises. The 
arm extended, and wearing a loose fiowing Indian state religion seems to have been Mithraic, whence 
dress. They have monograms the same as the derived not known; but on their coins the Siva 
Azes coins. The Siva worship had not yet been bull device is also found on the reverse, the buirs 
established as the state religion. head being to the left, — in the coins of the Kad- 

Oohemo Kadphises (Hima, snow, white), B.c. 6. phises being to the right. A list of their kings 
His copper coins have the king standing in a cannot be framed, but their power seems to have 
Tartar dnjss, with coat, boots, and cap, his right lasted for more than two centuries. The style 
hand pointing downwards to an altar or Hima, and device of the Greek, of the gold coins espc'* 
and having a trident separate on one side, and a cially, of the coins both of Kadphises and the 
club on the other. The reverse has the Siva and Kanerkes, was carried on till it grew more and 
Kandi bull. more corrupt, and was at last entirely lost, 

The readings of the Aryan inscriptions on coins through the deterioration of art, under the princes 
of the Kadphises kings, by Lassen, J. Prinsep, of Hindu race, who succeeded to the more ener« 
and Wilson, are somewhat different, and it is sug- getic Greeks and Scythians. — Masson; E. Thomas^ 
gested that the words Korso Kozoulo, Koranos, Bactrian Coins; Tody Rajasthan^ ii. 217 ; Bunsen^ 
and ZathoB, were titles short of royalty. Pro- God in History^ i. 270, 293; BunstnU Egypt; 
fessors Lassen and Wilson carry the dynasty of Thomas^ Prinsep; Mr, Newton in Journ. Bo, As, 
Kadphises through the whole of the first century Soc, 1867 ; Elph, India ; Wilson's Ariana Antiqua ; 
of the Christian era, and consider it to have been Indian Antiquary; Dr, Bhau Daji; Burnell^ A 
then overpowered by a fresh swarm of Scythians Few Suggestions, 

under the Kanerki kings. Mr. H. T. Prinsep BACTRIAN CAMEL, or two-humped comely 
supposes that during the ascendency of the Kad- Camelus Bactrianus. 

phises kings, the Grteco-Parthian party still held BAD. Pers. The wind, according to Asiatics, 

out in cities and communities, abiding their time a common cause of disease. It usually means 
to reassert their independence, and rose again rheumatism. 

about the middle of the first century of our era. BADABANALA. Sansk. A term sometimes 
Amongst these, coins show — applied to the sooth pole. 

Undopherres, A.D. 40, calling himself King of BAD ADA. Singh. From Buda, Wednesday. 

Kings in Greek, and in Aryan, Maharajasa Raja BADADUM. Tam. Erythrina sublobata. 

Rajasa, Tradatasa, Mahatasa, Pharahitasa. BADAGA. Tam., Tel. From Vada, north, 
Gondopberres or Gondopbares, B.c. 55, who the northern people, the Telugu people. The 
took the same Aryan name of Pharahitasa. Badaga or Badagaleya-varu, a Brahman race in 
Abagasus, King of Kings, A.D. 70, in Aryan Mysore, Vaishnava sectariana They mark their 
Abakbafasa. Professor Lassen supposes this foreheads with three perpendicular lines, 
name to be identical with Yologeses. Mr. H. BADAGA, the most numerous tribe of the 
T. Prinsep supposes these coins to be of Neilgherry hills. They state that about the 15th 
Parthians who established for themselves a century their ancestors came from the Mulusal 
separate and independent sovereignty in hills 60 miles south-east of the town of Mysore. 
K&bul and the Paropamisus. Their name is supposed to be a modification of 

Abalgasiua, a.d. 80. Captain Cunningham the Canarese word Vaddaca or north, and they 
deMribed the Arran legend on the coins to be, undoubtedly speak an ancient but organised 
* Of the savioor king Abagasus,^ younger son dialect of the Canarese. In 1867, the population 
of Undopherres. was said to comprise 17,778 souls, distributed 
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over 4071 houses. They have the usual elon- 
gated head of the peninsular Hindu races. The 
average height of 25 men, of 3B'8 years of age, 
was 66*7 inches, and their weight 11076 lbs. 
The average of 25 women, of 27*68 years, were 
of height 58-51 inches, and weight 92 lbs. They 
have the ua»nil Asiatic features, with a feminine 
cast. They are agricultural ; and when they 
arrived they acknowledged the proprietorship of 
the Toda as prior occupant races, to whom they 
promised a land-tax of onc-sixth of the produce, 
which they still continue to pay, though with 
occasional demurring. The Toda race call them 
* Mav,’ or father-in-law. Both men and women 
work in the liehls, but of late years a large number 
of men find employment as labourers and artisans. 
The other hill tribes on the bills live in isolated 
communities, but the liadaga dwell in villages on 
a rising ground, in streets running in parallel 
lines, in thatched houses built of stone and mud, 
and divided into 8ej>arate compartments, with a 
double tier of lofts, and with a wide terrace in 
front as a drying, thresliing, and winnowing floor. 
The doorway, 43 inches high and 26 J broad, is 
their only opening. The cattle are penned in an 
adjoining cow-houso or shed. Marriage takes place 
when grown-up. IVoincn wrap a cloth round 
their bodies from below their arms to their hips, 
and fasten it with a cord below their arras and 
around their hips; the arras and shoulders and 
their legs below the knees are bare. A scarf 
goes round the hcfvl, and is let fall behind. The 
women are of domestic habits, and kind and 
affectionate mothers ; they are simple, modest, 
and retiring. They seem now to be following 
three forms of tl)o Hindu religions, — the Saiva, 
the Vira Saiva, and the Vaishnavo. Formerly 
they claimed as their deity ‘ Hettee-du,’ an old 
man, and ‘ Hereardu,’ who, they said, conducted 
them to the mountains. But they have numerous 
local deities. A chief deity is in Kungasawny 
peak, where men of the Irular tribe officiate 
as priests, and offerings of ghi and fruits are 
made. Another deity is on a droog near the 
village of Hollikul, where a Badaga priest officiates, 
and there are other male and female gods. Many 
Badaga are comparatively wealthy. They can 
neither read nor write ; they are timid and super- 
fititious, haunted with a drejid of evil spirits, and 
are deceitful, ungrateful, and false. Tney are in 
perpetual fear of the Kurumbar, to wb^ sorcery 
and witchcraft they attribute all accidents and 
ailments which befall themselves, their cattle and 
crops, and in their delusions they have killed 
Kurumbars, and suffered for it Nevertheless 
they get the Kurumbar to officiate as priests at 
all social c.ercmonial occasions. They both burn 
and bury their dead. — Drs. Baikie^ Latham^ Shortt / 
UarknuB^ NHUjhcrry Ililbt, 

BADAOE, a tribe of Coorg slaves. 

BADAKIISHAN is a mountainous region, in- 
cluding the upper part of the valley of the Oxus^ 
The capital is Faizabnd. It lies between lat 36° 
and 38° N., and long. 69° and 73° E. ; is on the 
western declivity of the Belur Tagh in the valleys 
of some of the head streams of the Oxus, of which 
the Budakhshan river is the principal. 180 

miles Jong, Its inbabitnnts are of the Tajak race, 
Shiah Mahotnedans, and speak Persian, 

Tajak race hero arc purer Iranians than other 
Tajaks. The Tajak possessed the country before 


the inroads of the Turks and Uzbaks. They are 
a wild race, living in the little mountain glens 
in villages surrounded by gardens. In the remote 
mountains of Badakhshan are the richest known 
mines of rubies and turquoise, Marco Polo 
mentions that the chief of Badakhshan laid 
claim to a Grecian origin. Baber corroborates 
the story ; and Elphinstone says that the chief 
of Darwaz, in the valley of the Oxus, was of 
Macedonian descent. Bumes also believed iu 
the descent of many of the chiefs of Badakhshan 
from the Greeks of Bactria. On the north of 
Badakhshan are the hill states of Wakkan, 
Shughnan, Darwaz, Kulab, and Hissar, all of 
whose peoples claim a descent from Alexander, 
To the eastward of Badakhshan lies the plain of 
Pamir, inhabited by the Kirghis ; the Siah Posh 
Kafir are on the south, occupying a great part 
of the range of the Hindu Kush and a portion of 
Belur I'agh. Marco Polo resided iu B^akhshan 
for the B#ike of his health, and he described 
IVakkan, Pamir, Belur, and Kaslimir. Badakh- 
shan rubies were lormerly of high repute. The 
turquoise of Badakhshan and Khokaud is of a 
green colour, and is very inferior to the blue 
turquoise of Nesbajmi in Persia. In its ruby 
mines, the gem is said to be found in limestone, 
along With great mosses of lapis-laziili. It 
also iron, salt, and sulphur. Its rivulets, romantic 
scenes and glens, its fruits, flowers, and night- 
ingales, are spoken in rapture by the people. 
The Tajak of Hadaklishan are not so handsome us 
the men of Chatral ; their dress is like that of the 
Uzbaks. — Mnrkham^s Evihnssy, p. 163 ; Mohun 
LaVa Trarrh, p. 250 ; Cathay, i. p. 187 ; 

CoL MacGregor ; Ikllew, p. 207. See Afghanistan. 

BADAL. Pkus. Retaliation, vendetta. 

BADAM, Pkus., Hind., is a term which, with 
affixes and sulfixcs, is applied to several kernel 
fruits. Badam i-talkh, bitter almond. Badara-i- 
shirin, sweet almond. Kaghazi Badam is like the 
thin-shelled Barcelona almond. 

Badam Kohi is the apricot. 

Badam talkh-i-nahari is Prunus Armoniacus. 

Jungli Badam, Sterculia feetida. 

Badam, in Tamil, Canariura commune. 

Hijli Badam is the Tenninalia catappa. 

Badam-Kandi. Hind. A sweetmeat imbedding 
almonds. « 

BADAMT, a hill foH, in lat. 15° 55' N. and 
long. 75'’ 42' E. in the South Mahratta country, is 
S.S.E. of Kalodghi. The foot of the fort is 1646 feet 
above the sea. At the close of the 18th century, 
it was the scene of a great disaster to a Hydorab^ 
army, which was swept away by a pestilence ; it 
was taken by tho British in 1818, and again in 
1841. Badarni has Buddhist and also Brahmanical 
caves, one with a date, a.d. 579, 'The Aiwulli 
I caves arc 5 or 6 miles north of Badarai, and those 
I of Purudkul or Pittadkul are as far south. The 
Imperial Gazetteer mentions a Jaina cave of 
A.D. 650. In tho Brahmanical caves the Nara- 
sinha avatar of Vishnu is reprosentod seated on 
the five-headed serpent Ananta.— and 
Burgess; Imp. Gaz. 

BADAM VITT'J BANKA. Tel. Tragacanth. 

BADANIKA. Tku Loranthus longiflonis, X. 
I Badanika Chega gadda. Vangueria spinosa. 

BADANJAM. Hind. Solanum melongena. 

BADAK. Tr. Indus. Trxus boccata. 

BADAlilNATH, in Garbwul, a peak situated 
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in the Mana i within the Himalaya. It is in 
80° 44' lo" N. lat., 79° 30' 40" E. long. The 
peak ie 22,901 feet. The entrance to the Hindu 
temple is 10,124 feet above the sea, according 
to Robert Schlage'ntweit, but according to the 
Bengal As. Soc. Journal, 10,294 feet. Near it, 
the upper limit of the ^Amesh and Kiusi* fir 
trees is 9572 feet; the upper limit of the 
* Bilka and Deodar * fir trees, 9348 feet ; and the 
upper limit of walnuts (Akrot), 8376 feet. Im- 
mediately below the village of Mana is the shrine, 
which is dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu, 
and is one of the most sacred in Hindu mythology. 
The temple is built on the bank of the Bishen 
Ganga, immediately over the site of a hot spring, 
the existence of which no doubt led to the 
original selection of this remote spot. It is said 
to nave been sanctified by Sankara Charya about 
A.D. 800, and pilgrims bathe in the sacred pool 
below the shrine. The east bank ‘rises consider- 
ably higher than the west bank, and is on a level 
with the top of the temple. About the middle of 
the bank is a large cistern about 20 or 30 feet 
square, covered in with a sloping roof of deal 
planks supported on wooden posts. This is called 
Tapta-kund, and is supplied by a spring of hot 
water issuing from the mountain b^ a subterra- 
neous passage, and conducted to the cistern 
through a small spout representing a dragon’s or 
a griftin’s head. A little to the left of it is Surya- 
kund, another hot spring, issuing in a very small 
stream through a fissure in the bank. There is 
no basin or reservoir to receive the water. The | 
principal idol, Bhadri-nath, is placed opposite the 
door, at the farther extremity ; above its head is 
a small looking-glass, which reflects the objects 
from the outside ; in front of it are two or three 
lamps, which furnish all the light the apartment 
receives, excepting from the door, diffusing such 
feeble glimmering rays that nothing was clearly 
distinguished. It is dressed in a suit of gold and 
silver brocade. Below it was a table, or board, 
covered with the same kind of cloth. The Rawnl, 
or chief priest, is invariably a Naraburi Brahman 
from Malabar, no other class of Brahman being 
allowed to touch the idol. Alony temples erected 
in the same site have been overwhelmed and 
destroyed by the avalanches which occur there. 
Its revenues are derived from the offerings of its 
votaries and the rents oi assigned lands. — Piv- 
/essnr WiUon ; Fraser's Himalaya Mountains^ pp. 
378-375. See Kunawar; Sri S^pradava. 

BADAVA-HRITA. Sansk. A man who be- 
comes a slave that he may marry a female slave 
in the family. 

BADAWAT. Pers. Hedysarum alhaju 

BADAWI. Arab. A Bedouin Arab. 

BADAWURD. Hind. Fagonia cretica. 

BADDI KANDER. Hind. Ehretia aspera. 

BADEK, in Java, a fermented liquor, prepared 
by boiling and stewing rice, with a ferment called 
rui, consisting of onions, black pepper, and cap- 
sicum. After frequent stirring, the mixture is 
rolled into balls, which are pil^ up in a vessel, 
and the badek drips to the l^ttom. — Hogg^ Veg, 
King, 816. 

BADGACHI. Tam. A low caste in Travan- 
eore, but si^rior to Pariahs. — Glossary, 

badger, the Hebrew Tachash. Mammals 
of the tribe Semi-Plan tigrada, family Melididse. 
Arctonyx collaris of N. India is the hog-badger; 


MelUvora Indica, the Indian badger; Meles an-^ 
kuma is the Japanese sand-badger. 

BADHA. Sansk. In Hindu law, corporal 
punishment, which may be of three kinds, — 
Parana, beating, caning ; Chheddana, mutilating ; 
and Marana, killing. — W, 

BAD HAIL, a bold, brave, predatory race occu- 
pying Beit in Kattyawar ; like the Waghair race of 
Dwaiica, who with the Badhail race of Aramra 
were so long the terror of the western seas, they 
are a spurious branch of the Jbareja family of 
Bhooj, one of whom, called Abra, with the cogno- 
men of Much’hwal or whiskered, camo from Cutch 
in the time of Rinna Sowa, into whose family he 
married. His son had offspring by a woman of 
impure caste, and assumed the name of Waghair, 
with the distinctive suffix Manik or gem. Malu 
Manik, the last chieftain of this race, with all his 
motley company of Waghairs, Badhails, and Arabs, 
was slain in the storm, or in the retreat after a 
desperate defence. The Aramra of the maps is in 
long. 69° 16' E., and Int. 22° 27' N. According 
to Colonel Tod, Uja, the third son of Seoji, a 
Khator Rajput of Kanouj, issued from the Band- 
hills on the Looni, carrying his forays to the 
Saurashtra peninsula, where he decapitated Beek- 
iimsi, the Chamara chieftain of Okamundala, and 
established himself. From this act his branch 
became known as the Badhail. See Kattyawar. 

BADHAK, a rol)]>er tribe in Northern India, 
often associated with Thugs, and, like them, 
murdering those they rob. They resided chiefly 
on the borders of Oudh, but carried on their 
depredations at a distance. — iri7.voM\< Glossary. 

BADHA WAUA, in Bengal, a guard over the 
village crops. 

BAD HI A. Hind. A blight which attacks 
Holcus sorghum, Penicillaria, and Zea mais, which 
prevents the ear filling, also sugarcane. 

BADIIOO, a Hindu royal ceremonial. It con- 
sists in waving a brass vessel, filled with ]:>carlB, 
round the sovereign’s heivd, and distributing them 
to Brahmans. — I'otf's Jinjasthan^ ii. p. 73. 

BADI. Hind. The fortnight from full to new 
moon ; the darkening half of the moon. 

BADJAN. Pers. Famiculum pan mori; also F. 
vulgare and Nigel la sativa; also comhts, sugared 
seeds of the * sonf.’ Barlian-i-khatai, Pers., llli- 
cium anisatum ; star-nnise. 

BADIDAPU CHETTU. Tel. Erythrina Indica. 

BADIKI. Tel. Sapium cordifolium, liox- 
hurgh. 

BAD-i-SIMlJi\f, a desert wind in Kachi, which 
occurs by night or day, usually in June or July. 
Its appearance is sudden, though sometimes pre- 
ceded by a cold wind ; its course is straight and 
defined, leaving a narrow tract in which it has 
burned up or destroyed all vegetable and animal 
life. It IS attended with a sulphurous odour, and 
resembles the blast of a furnace, and the current 
of air in which it passes is evidently greatly 
heated. It is not accompanied by dust, thunder, 
or lightning. Dr. Cooke helieves the Bad-i>siinum 
to be a very concentrated form of ozone, generated 
in the atmosphere by some intensely marked 
electrical condition. — Dr, Cooke, 

BADI-ud-DIN, a Syrian saint, who lived at 
Makanpore in Oudh. His festival day is on the 
17th Jamadi-UR-Sani, and is known as the Cbara- 
ghan-i-Zandah Shah Madar. See Dam-i*Madar. 

BADJAR-KITA. Bexo. Ant-eater. Manis. 
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BADLA. Hind. Brocade or variecrated silken 
•tuff. 

BAD-MAASH. Pers. An evil liver, a person ; 
living by defrauding others. It is from Bad, 
bad, and Maash, food. Bad-nam, disgrace. Bad- 
bakht, an unfortunate. 

BADOCHI, a red earth of Gurgaon, used in 
dyeing. 

BADOZAI, a tribe inhabiting the Past-i-koh, 
to the west of Sib, in the Kohiatan of Baluchistan. 
— MacGreqor. 

BAD PAI. Pers. A swift horse (wind-footed) 
of Turkoman breed, much prized by the Persians, 
and always found in the stud of a person of rank. 

BADR Arab. Full moon. 

BADRACHELLUM, in lat. 17** AV N., and 
long. Bl** E., a small town on the Godavery river, 
in the south of the Peninsula of India, to which 
pilgrims resort. Diamonds are found in the 
neighbourhood. The virtues of the great river 
Godavery are all collected in the neighbourhood of 
Badrachellum. It stands on a knoll about 100 feet 
hi^ ; the temple, an old structure, is very sacred. 

jB ADR AG A. Hind. Escort, safe conduct. 

BADRAJ-ul-ABIAZ. Arab. Basel la alba. 

BADRAKAI. Tam. Elaeocarpus tiiberculatus. 

BADRANJ BUYAH. Pers. Balm, Melissa 
officinalis, vnr., also Hind., Nepeta ruderalis. 

BADRARA. Hind. Gmelina Asiatics; Pashtu; 
Taxus baccata ; the yew. See Sarrap. 

BADRASIR, a famed temple of the Jains. 

BADROR, the Prora of Beas ; Machilus odora- 
tissimuB, Nees, 

BADSHAH or Padshah. Hind. A king. 
Bodshahi, sunnud, royal grant. 

BADSHAHI RAl, Sinapis brassica, also S. 
ra^sa. 

BADUL. Benq. Pteropus Edwardai. 

BADUL, a young chief famed in the history 
of Cbitore. It is in Chitore an oath to swear 
*by the sin of the sack of Chitore.* Of these 
sacks were three and a half. In the ^balf,* the 
city was not stormed, but the best and bravest 
were cut off (saka). The attack is described 
with great animation in the Khoroan Rasa. 
Badul was then but a stripling of twelve, but 
the Rajput expects wonders from this early age. 
He escaped, though wounded, and a dialogue 
ensues between him and his uncle's wife, who 
desires him to relate liow her lord conducted him> 
•elf, ere she joins him. The stripling replies: 

* He was the reaper of the barvest of battle ; I 
followed his steps as the humble gleaner of his 
•word. On the gory bed of honour he spread a 
carpet of the slain ; a barbarian prince his pillow, 
he laid him down, and sleeps surrounded by the 
foe.* Again she said : ‘Tell me, Badul, how did 
my love (peear) behave?’ ‘Ohl mother, how 
further describe his deeds, when he left no foe to 
dread or admire him ? ’ She smiled fareweU to the 
boy, and adding, * My lord will chido my delay,’ 
•prang into the flame. — Rmasthany i. p. 264. 

BA DULL A, a town in Ceylon ; near it are hot 
•prings. A race of people, called Pareya, or 
•trangers, are there met with, believed to have 
been descendants of Portuguese captives made 
•laves after the re- conquest. Badulla is in lat. 
6® 69' N., and long. 81® 11' E., 88 miles AV. from 
Nurelia (Newera Elia), and is 2450 feet above the 
sea. The highest point of the road between Tal- 
denia and Badulla is 2845 feet 


BADYA, a hill race, not Gond, occupying the 
tract between Ghondwaua and the Mahadeva hills, 
who have conformed to the Hindus in their lan- 
guage and religious observances. 

BAEL or Bela. Hind. AQgle marmelos. Its 
fruit is much used throughout Bengal, being one 
of the best known and most popular remedies of 
the people. The native practitioners prescribe it 
in cases of dysentery and chronic diarrhoea, mixed 
with catechu and sug^ir. 

BAEL-KI-BHAjf. Hind. Basellaalba. 

BAETAN is the only serpent of Arabia that 
is truly formidable; a small, slender creature, 
spotted black and white ; its bite is death, and 
the dead body is swollen by the poison in a very 
extraordinary manner . — Niebuhty ii. p. 833. 

BAITYLIA, stones held sacred by the Jews, 
probably aerolites. They were without any 
resemblance to the humafl flgure. See Eagle- 
stones. 

BAFFIN, WILLIAM, in a.d. 1616 sailed round 
the sea which is now known as Baffin’s Bay. He 
came to the E. Indies in 1619 in the East India 
Company’s fleet commanded by Shilling, and was 
killed on the 1st February 1622 (another authority 
says 23d May 1 622) at the siege of Ormuz. Near 
the south end of Kishm is a ruined fort, which was 
built by the Porti^ucse in 1621, but was besieged 
by the combined English and Persian forces, and 
surrendered to the English on the let February 
1622, and William Baffin was one of the few 
English killed. It is curious to note the death in 
the East Indies of Davis and Baffin, the arctic 
navigators. See Kishm. 

BAFT. Pers. Any calico loom-work. Bafta, 
Anolo-Hind., cotton manufactured articles loom- 
woven. See Clothing. 

BAG. Hind. Horse reins of leather, tape, or 
silk. Bagdaur, a leading rope or horse halter, 
either of silk or other material. No. 640. 

BAG. Hind. A tiger. Bag-bhut, also called 
Bag-eswar, the tiger demon, much dreaded by 
Hindus and Mahomedans in India, who believe 
that women witches can assume the form of a 
tiger. Tigers’ nails are used as charms. The 
instant a tiger is shot, the people cut off the claws 
to break the future spell. 

Bag-Eswar is a deified spirit, held in gr^t 
reverence by the Kusru, Suri, Markam, Netia, 
and Sarsun Good. 

Bag-Eswari, a name of Durga ; her statue, four- 
armed, is in the Kailasa temple at EUora. 

Bageswara Mata, a goddess of Baghelcund, to 
whose shrine Komarphal of Gujerat (a.d. 1166) 
sent his son . — Fergussoriy p. 451. 

BAGADHA, an ancient dominion in India. 
Jarasanda, a king of Bagadha, opposed Semiramis, 
B.c. 1230, defeated and drove her back to the 
Indus with immense loss. See Seroiramis. 

BAG ALA. Sansk. Cucurbita, tpJ 

BAGA-LUTA. Hind. Cocculus acuminatos. 

BAG-AMBRA. Hind. The lion’s hide cover- 
ing of the Theban Hercules. 

BAGAR. Mahr. Swinging by iron hooks from 
a pole. — W, See Swinging Festival. 

BAGAR. Hind. Eriophorum cannabinum. 
The suspension bridges over the Tonse, between 
Simla and Mussoori, are made of this very tena- 
cious grass. String for various purposes, nasa 
shoes, and other articles, are made of it, in Hush- 
yarpur, Mandi, and other parts of the Himalaya. 
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BAGARA, a tribe of 1000 families of Arabs, of the heads of 90,000 of ite principal men outside 
tributaries of the Shamr, occupying the country to the city gate. In 1508 it was invaded by hah 
the north of Nisibin in Kurdistan. — MacGregor, Ismail Sufi, and fell into the hands of thePei^ians. 

BAGAIU, a tribe inhabiting the district of In 1534 Sulimnn wrested it from the Persians, 
Bagar, between the south-west l)order8 of Hariana and made it a Turkish province. Subsequently 
and the Sutlej. Said to have been Rajputs, but Shah Abbas recovered it for the Persians, but 
also supposed to be Jat. A robber race of this they finally lost it in 1638, since which time the 
name is settled in Malwa.— Wih. Gloss. Turks have held it against two Persian invaders 

BAGA ROH. PusnT. A white hill ; a near successively. Its revenue under the khalif Mamun 

range. was said to have been £56,000,000 yearly. In 

BAGATI JUMIZ. Hind. Aquila pcnnata, (7m. 1854 it was reduced to £350,000. It is the 

BAG A WAT. Sansk. The most meritorious; classic scene of the Thousand and One Nights, 
a name of Buddha. but there is hardly a relic of the times of the 

BAG-BHARENDA. Hind. Jatropha curcas. khalifa in modern Baghdad. The city was then 
BAGDI, of Bengal and Cuttack, a servile race built on the western bank of the Tigris, now it 
who follow unclean out-of-door avocations. They is largely all on the east side. A small piece of 
are one of the most numerous of the non-Maho- the old river wall, an inscription on a gateway, 
medan castes of Bengal, They are cultivators, and a venerable khan, are about the only vestiges 
fishermen, watchmen, labourers, and palki-bearers, of its ancient splendour. It is unequally divided 
but addicted to dacoity. They seem to be the by the river, two-thirds being on the left bank, 
same as the Bagari of Malwa. Some holders of and the remainder on the right or Mesopotamia 
large estates in Ejistern Bengal are of this family, side ; the town is fortihed by a higli brick jmrapet 
BAGDOS or Bag-dasha. Bkng. Viverra zibetha. wall, flanked at intervals with bastioned towers, 
BAGGALAH, Arab., or Hajra or Budgerow. and surrounded by a ditch ; the citadel, which is 
These vessels trade from Cutch, Gujerat, and the a respectable work, is situated at the north- 
Malabar coast, to the Gulf of Persia, the coast western extremity. The bazar built by Daud 
of Arabia, and the Red Sea. They are Indian Pasha is one of the finest in the east, and is well 
vessels, and manned with Indian seamen, called stocked with home and foreign manufactures. 
Lascars. See Boat. Some of the mosques are also striking ; but the 

BAGGA PATTI. Tel, Limnophila racemosa. rest of the buildings show, as in eastern countries 
BAGH. Pers. a garden. Like the Dutch is usual, on the exterior either dead walls or ruins ; 
and Chinese of the present day, Persians delight but when viewed from a distance, and especially 
in naming their gardens and gnrden-houses with from the river, the luxuriant date groves and rich 
fancy names, as Farah-bagh, garden of delight ; gardens, contrasted with green domes and grace- 
Lal-bagh, ruby garden ; liishq-i-Irm, the envy of ful minarets, present a rich and attractive appear- 
Paradise. It is often joined to other words, as ance. Previously to the plague in 1830, there 
Ali-bagh, Hazari-bagh, and in that form indicates were 110,000 inhabitants. 

the first commencements of the towns which have Baghdad is frequently called Babylon by the 
grown around the original flower or fruit grounds, early travellers, and even by the Arab geographers. 
There are also other combinations in Hindi, as The Church of Rome still gives the title of ‘Bisbop 
Baghaet, garden lands ; Baghvan, a gardener ; of Babylon ’ to the prelate who is placed over the 
Baghicha, small garden. Roman Catholic Christians in the pashalic of 

BAGH, a village in Malwa, 25 miles S.W. of Baghdad. 

Dhar, and 30 miles W. of Mandu, in lat. 22° 24' The khalifsor vicegerents who succeeded Maho- 
N., and long, 74° 52' 30" E. Three miles to its med ruled sometimes in Baghdad and sometimes 
south is a group of ruined Viharas. The first in other jmrts of their conquered dominions. The 
from the east is 82 feet by 80 feet. The Viharas race of Ommiah, sixteen in all, ruled from Damas- 
are known to the people as the Pancha Pandu. cus from a.d. 661-2 to 744-5. The Abbassi 
The rock-hewn pillars were once adorned with reigned at Baghdad from a.d. 749-50 to 1258-9, 
frescoes in different colours, and of great beauty, when Baghdad was besieged and taken by Hu- 
— Burgess, p. 365. laku, grandson of Chengiz Khan. 

BAGHANDEN, also Baghi, palanquin-bearers The Mostanzeria mosque is of the age of the 
in Tinnevellv. khalifs. The Takieh is a monastery of darveshes of 

BAGH - ANKRA. Benq. Alangium decape- the order of the Bektashi, which stands on the 

talum, also Pisonia villosa. banks of the Tigris, on the west side of the town, 

BAG HAN WALLA, a town in the Salt Range, and is a good specimen of early and pure Maho- 

haa the principal seam of tertiary coal, medan architecture. 

BAGHDAD, in lat. 38® 19' 60" N., long. -44° The Baghdad pashalik has many tombs of 

22' 45" E., is the capital of the Turkish province persons and places famed in history, — the ruins of 
of Baghdad, and has a population of about 65,000, Babylon, the tower of Babel, the Arch of Ctesi- 
Turks, Persians, Jews, Christians, Kurds, and phon, the tombs of Ezekiel, of Ezra, and of the 
town and nomade Arabs. It is built on both Lady Zobeidah, the reputed authoress of the 
sides of the Shat- ul- Arab, the connection being Arabian Nights. 

established by a bridge of boats. Its traditional During the early trade in the Persian Gulf, 
name means ‘ City of Peace,’ but its history has been direct intercourse was for many years maintained 
one of continual strife and bloodshed. Founded in with the governors or pashas of Turkish Arabia, 
A.D. 763, it flourished under the khalifs, till the without much consideration of their relation to 
invasion of Hulaku with his Tartar hordes, who Constantinople. In the year 1689 there seems to 
deluged its streets with the blood of 160,000 inba- have been an English factory at Bussora, subordi- 
bitants, a.d. 1257 (1258-59?). In a.d. 1400 it nate to the factory at Gombroon, and protected 
was again taken by Timur, who raised a trophy by firmans. But the first firman on record is one 
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in 17r>0 (No. XL.) by the Pasha. In 
IJSIJO the political agLiit in Turkish Arabia, who 
luul nitherto been uiHlertlic Bombay (lovernraent, 
w.'is put directly under the control of the Supreme 
(lovernmeut of India. In 1811, consular powers 
were conferred on the agent by Her Majesty’s 
(iovernment. All rnnks and classes stain their 
hands and hair with lienna, and the Arabs largely 
stain their lips blue. The plague has repeatedly 
recurred, but in 18dl it wa.s a very calamitous 
(•iitbreak. Baghdad is called Dar-us-Sidain, or 
Mount of Peace, also ^ledinat-al -Khalifa, the 
Li'y of Khalifs. 

h'our large synagogues are attended by contented 
and pro.spcTous- looking Jews. Christian churches 
rrar their hejids on all sides, French, I.4itin, 
Armenian, and Chaldee; while the public baths 
are frequented by Musidman and Christian alike, 
irrespective of caste, creed, or religion. 

In the 8th century, Hindu ])hysicians went to 
Baghdad and j)ractiHed at the hospitals. Two of 
them, named Manka and Saleh, were the physicians 
of Hariin-ur-lhishid. Niue miles from Baghdad 
is the snuill Akarkouf, the ground around the 
ruined ])ile, called by the Arabs Tal Namrutl, 
and by the Turks Namrud Ta]);issi. Both these 
t<‘nnH mean the hill, not the tower, of Nimrud, 
and the term Akarkouf or Agargouf, given by the 
Arabs, is intended to signify the ground only 
around it. 

The JUufhdad pashdik extends in a north-west 
direction from the mouth of the Shat-ul-Anib to 
the rocks of Merdin, the Baghdad frontier towuirds 
Constantinople. In an ea.st and west Hue, it 
stretches from the confines of Persia to the banks 
of the Khabour, which separat-es it from the 
jMishalik of Orfa (the Osrhoeiie of the liomans, 
and that part of Mesojiotarnia which contained 
the Hanin of Abraham, and ilic famous lOdessa 
of the crusades). The general boundaries of tlie 
[mshalik of Bagbdml may be called the Kuj>hratc8 
and Arabian desert of Najdto tlie west and south, 
Khuzislan and the stretch of Zagros to the east, 
the pashalik of Diarbekir or Hollow Mesojxjtamia j 
to the north-west, and Armenia, with the Kurdish 1 
territory of Jiilamcrick, to the north ; the whole 
forming a kind of irregular oval, comprehending | 
ancient Babylonia and all Assyria pr(){>er. That 
portion of the jKUshalik wliieh lies north-east of 
the Tigris, and which comjirised tlie cliief jiart of 
Assyria, is now called Lower Kurdistan, a name 
not very dissimilar, as Major Kennel observes, to 
the old IScripture appellation for Assyria, found | 
in the secoiul book of Kings, and in the ProjJiet | 
Amos, both of which probably refer to the country 
east of Nineveh as the land of Kir. The rest of 
the j)ashulik lies between the widely sweeping 
currents of the Tigris and the Kuphrates, com- 
mands the no less renowned boundaries of Baby- 
lonia, including Chaldaja, its most eastern quarter. 
This insular country was also designated by the 
ancients by tlie name of Mesopotamia, so denot- 
ing its situation between two rivers ; and modern 
times have changed its appellation again, the 
Arabians calling it Al Jazira, and tlie Persians 
including it within the line of Irak-i-Aiabi. Its 
length is hOO miles, and its breadth miles, 
area r)0,U()() square miles. Its three divisions are 
Al Jazira on the north-w est, between the Euphrates 
and Tigris; Irak-i-Arabi, below Baghdad and south 
of the Tigris ; and Sulimania, or the country of 


the Kurds. Its migratory tribes are the Montefik, 
Beni I.Ain, Zobeid, Shammar, Togeh,and Deffabeli. 
Its rivers are the Tigris, Euphrates, Zab, Adheym, 
Diala, Thartar, Shal al Hat, and others. — Treaties^ 
vii. p. 175 ; Porter's Tr. ii. pp. 246, 281 ; Mifjnan's 
Tr. pp. 90, 102 ; Pirfis Kurdistan ; Chesney's 
Expedition; Layard's Nineveh ^ '\\. p. VJb\ Thomas' 
Prinsep; MacO'reyors Persia. 

BAG H EL, according to Wilson, a branch of the 
Sisodhiya Rajputs Gujerat, who migrated east- 
wards. Subdivisions of the tribe, under different 
denominations, are widely sj^read though Bundel- 
khand, Allahabad, Benares, Gopur, Cawnpur, and 
Farrakhabad. According to Sir Henry Elliot, 
Baghel, literally, tigers’ wbeli)8, are a branch 
of the Solunki tribe of Rajputs, who give their 
name to Baghelcund, also called Rewa. Tod de- 
scribes the Bagliela as a Chauhiin race, descended 
from Komarphal (died a.D. 1166), sovereign of 
Gujerat. They w'ere formerly rulers of Gujerat, and 
some Solunki chieftains are still there. Ihija Ram, 
Baghel, jirotected the wife of Hamayun, Akbar’s 
mother, and Akbar gave the tribe much influence. 
The chief of Rewa is a Baglud. He is the de- 
Bcendaiit of the famous Sid Rai Jyi Singh, the 
ruler of Anhalwar Pattan from A.D. 1094 to 1145, 
whose court was visited by the Nubian geographer 
Edrisi. Edrisi stiites that Jyi Singh was then a 
Buddhist. — Elliot. Tlie Baghel are extrogainic, 
not marrying within their own tribe, and, like the 
Gujar, permit remarriage of widows. The princes 
of Baghelcund are of tliis race ; in Gujerat there are 
many petty chieftains of this tribe, as Luuawarra, 
Mandvie, Mahera, Godra, Dubboye, etc. 

BAGHELCUND, a territory in Central India, 
whose princes are of the Ikaghel or Bagliela race. 
It is regarded by the Indian Government as in- 
cluding the four states, Rewa, Nagode or Ocheyra, 
Maihar, and Sohawal or Koti. It is between lat. 
22^ 40' and 25° 10' N. , and long. 80'" 25' and 82*^ 45’ 
PI ; lias an area of 14,250 square miles ; a popula- 
tion of 2,260,000. It has on its west, Bundel- 
khand, with which it is historically connected. 

BAGHI. Auab., Hind., I’kus. Rchellious. 

BAGIILAH. AitAU. A ship of the eastern 
seas, of the Indian Ocean, and Bay of Bengal, from 
50 to JOO tons’ burden. The name is derived 
from the Arabic, and is the feminine of baghl, a 
mule, but is variously written by Europeans as 
bagla, baggalow. Wellsted, however, supposed 
it to be from bagola, Hind., the crane. — /ho 
PiUiriniaye\ i. 262 ; Wellstars 'J'rs. i. p. 16. 

BAGHNU. Hind. Populus ciliata. 

BAGH-NUKKOSHIM. Bi:N(1. Lablab falcatum. 

BAGll-NULA. Bi:n(J. Cynotis axillaris. 

BAGIDL, of Sutlej, Macliilus odoratissimus. 

BAGHRAxM, near (hiarikar, about JO miles 
north of Kabul, was sujqiosed by Mr. Prinsep to be 
Alexandria apud Caucasum, in which Alexander’s 
army passed the winter of ».c. I)J0-J29. Gneco- 
Bactrian coins have been found here in great 
profusion. 

BAGHUNA. Hind. Rhus cotinus. 

BAG I IW AN, a territory in Baluchistan, held 
by the PJtaiz-Zye, a branch of the Kambarani 
tribe, related to the khan of Kelat. In the 
valleys beyond Baghwau are to be seen stu]>oii- 
dous bunds or dams erected by some jirior race. 
They an^ 8iq>jK)ited and streiigthened by but- 
tresses or walls built at right angles. They 
always present a scarped face to the opposite side, 
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which, when well preserved, is levelled off with 
the surrounding and superior ground. Those 
built across the mouths or ravines are very solid 
and high, and usually the builders have taken 
advantage of some mass of rock jutting out as a 
sort of foundation. Those in slopes are never seen 
singly, but always in numbers, varying with the 
extent of the ground to be covered, and placed in 
succession, one behind the other. The intervene 
ing ground being levelled, is thus formed into a 
succession of terraces. 

Those built across ravines were intended to 
form tanks for the preservation of the water that 
came down at irregular intervals in floods. Those 
on slopes, to economize the distribution of the 
water ; the surplus water of one terrace running 
over and flooding the lower one, depositing as it 
went a layer of surface soil. The ground thus 
levelled of course became more valuable, freed 
from the irregularity and roughness which charac- 
terize these narrow stony valleys. They are 
almost confined to the provinces of Jhalawan, and 
are largest and most important in the southern 
and south-eastern portions of the province. That 
the ancient city at Gunjjuck is of the same date, 
and constructed by the same people, seems ex- 
tremely probable. 

From the numbers and position of these struc- 
tures, the Ghorbasta people who built them must 
have felt that the country, as existing by nature, 
was utterly incapable of supporting them ; and 
they must have possessed an energy and ingenuity 
which the present races are totally without. It 
appears almost certain that they must have 
swarmed eastward over the inounhiins from 
Mekran, making their appearance on the south- 
west portion of the table-land. Gradually pushing 
eastward and northward ns their numbers in- 
creased, they ascended to the varitms valleys ns 
high as Kelat, when, discovering the great easUTii 
outlet, the Moolla pass, they found an exit by it 
into the plains of India. How long they remained 
on the table-land, from whence they originally 
came, and over what ctuuitries they eventually 
distributed, are alike mysteries. 

BACH. Can. Sweet Hag. 

BAGliA or Bagola. San.sk. The genus Ardea; 
the cranes. 

BAG LAN, on the crest of the Western Ghats, 
supposed to be the original residence of the Mah- 
rattas, who there, as a mountain race, cultivate 
the fertile valleys or mawals. Ihiglan is the 
western taluka of Kandosli. Stretching north in 
Baglan are a series of valleys separated by sinall 
chains of hills. These hills, as in the I'oona 
mawuls, have ground naturally formed for forest 
reserves. — Gihson's Forest Reports o/' lhr>7-b(). 

BAG-NAK or Wiig-nak, amongst the Mahrattns, 
a weapon worn on the hand in the form of a tiger’s 
clawB, made of curved steel blades sot on a bar, 
with rings through which the fingers pass. It is 
struck as if tearing with claws. It wjis a weapon 
of this kind with which Sivaji struck Afzul Khan. 

BAGNl. Peus. Malt liquor or beer, aj)plied 
by some of the people of the Cauausns to tlieir 
own beer (which Klaproth says is very like London 
porter). This liquor was called by the Mongols, 
dara.s8un, the terracina of Kubruquis. 

BACjON. Philip. Balachang. 

BAGOON. Benu. Egg-plant; Solanmn mclon- 
geiia. 


BAG REND T. Hind. Jatropha curcas. 

BAGHI. Hind. According to Wilson, Bagur 
is the tract lying between the S.AV. borders of 
Hfiriana and the Sutlej, occupied by the Bagri 
tribe, who are regarded os data. Bagur is also a 
tract on the S.AV. of Malwa ; and a predatory race 
called Bagri have settled in the eastern parts of 
Malwa, Hissar, and Bhattiana. Sir H. Elliot says 
they were originally Rajputs, but now classed as 
data. The Bagri are one of the predatory tribes of 
Central India. Several of these tribes in the 18th 
century were for many years the worst enemies 
to the prosperity of this country ; they were the 
Moghi, Bagri, Bhil, Soudi, and Bhilalah. The 
two principal were the Bagri and Moghi ; they 
came to Central India originally from the western 
parts of India, chiefly from the neigh lioiirhood of 
Chitore. The Moghi hardly passed the Ghambal, 
but the Bagri settled in the eastern parts of Malwa 
in conaiderable numbers ; and about the beginning 
of the I'Jth century, the Solunki Rajputs intro- 
duced no Jess than 400 of them to garrison the 
small fort of Sattanbaree in Bersiah, in which 
district, and others in its vicinity, tliore had been 
for a long period many settlers of this tribe. The 
Bagri are a very brave race of men, and though 
they till the soil and pursue occupations of induatry 
from necessity, their favourite pursuits were thiev- 
ing and plundering. In these arts they were at 
once (ixpert and bold. They were also mercenary 
soldiers, ready to serve any one, and to engage in 
any cause for prey. The Bagri were foot-soldiers ; 
their jainadars or leaders, whom they obeyed im- 
plicitly, were usually mounted. Wherever they 
settle, they remain in colonies ; and even when 
three or four families fix in a small village, they 
live distinct from the other inliabitants. This 
tribe, though scattered, prt'served a correspond- 
ence, which made them formidable enemies to the 
internal peace of any country in which they were 
numerous. I’here were not more than 1200 in 
the countries of Bagur and Kantul and their 
imme<liate vicinity. The Meena and Goojur of 
Hiiidustan, who have settled in Central India 
(though the greater pro])orlion of them are culti- 
v;tt(»nj), have not forgotten the habits of their 
ancestors; and, till late in the 10th century, 
many of these classes distinguished themselves as 
expert and successful thieves and robbers. — Mai- 
colni's Central India, \\. p. ISo; Wilsons (j lossary ; 
Elliot's Snjtpl. 8ee Bagur. 

BAGSAlvlA. A small clan of Rajputs in the 
Moradabad district; also a brancli of Kanauj Brah- 
mans. — ir/Avoa’.v tilossarif. 

BAG-SIRA. Hind. Gryllusmonstrosus; locust. 

BAGU or Wagu. .Javan. Gnerniurn gnetum. 

BAH or Daha. Hind. The burning of dead 
bodies. 

BAHA, also Klial and Khala. Hind. A water- 
course, in some ])lac( s natural, m other places 
artificial. It is from bahna, to flow. 

BAHAD’H A, also Bahadrha. Tel. Terminalia 
belerica, Roth. 

BAHADUR. Pees. The seventh title amongst 
Indian Mahomedans and Hindu.s, and generally 
given along with other titles, as Motamid-ud- 
Dowla, Bahadur; Madar-ul-lJinra, Bahadur; Sir 
Salar Jung, Bahailnr. 

BAHADUHl VARAHA, a gold coin struck in 
the time of Hyder Ali, value Rs. 4^. 

BAHADUR KllEIi, in Afghanistan, a clan 
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to the caRt of the Joorduk jvass^ where, also, at 
Kharrah aud Lntumur, arc the three Trana-lndus 
ealt>mine8. Those of Bahadur Khel, in lat. 38® 
10' 30" N., and loncj. 70° 00' 15" E., 4 miles long 
aud 450 yards iu breadth, are a mass of rock 
rhU, and several salt liillocks crop out between 
two hills. The Balt is largely worked by the 
(jovernnient, and is exported to Kabul, Baluchi- 
BUni, the Derajnt, and neighbouring Indian towns, 
lieveniu', Jt]!27‘). 

B All AN. Tusiit. Populus Euphratica. 

BAHANGI or Bhangi, iti peninsular India, a 
postal t« rm for the heavier book and parcel post. 

B.MlAJvA, also Balhara, an nncjent Hindu 
dynasty that ruled in Oujerat and Surat (Saiir- 
ashtra). The tsapital wim l^dnbhipura, and the 
ilynafliy whb named Bahara, Ihvlabhi, and Bala 
Itai. Balubhipura was destroyed by the Partliiaus 
in A.D. 524. See Shu rash tra ; Kattyawar. 

BAII ABLOO, one of the seven Turkish tribes 
who 6U|n»orte<l Shah Ismail, one of the first of 
the SulTavean kings of Persia, about A.D. 1500. 
1’hey wear the rod cap, and are part of the Kazzil- 

^h. SeeKajar; Kaz/.ilbasl). 

ill .-lid -DIN, Nakshbandi, the national 
. .out ()( Tnrkistan, was the founder of the sect of 
Nak.sldmiah fakirs or darvesh. He died A.i). 1388 
(1303 V), and his tomb is in a small garden iu a 
village six miles from Bokhara, on the Samar- 
C4ind road. I’ilgrims visit the shrine from *cniote 
countries of Asia. It is a small temple-like mauso- 
leum, dworated with rams’ horns and rags. At 
one side is the saiig-i-murad, or wishing -stone, 
with an inscription, which devout visitors rub with 
their hands, faces, and boards. — Sclnnjler^ ii. 113. 

BAll.V-ud-DIN, Zakariah, a fakir who lived 
in the beginning of the 14th century, and is still 
one of tlio most revered of the Mahomedao saints. 
He l(*ft enormous wealth to his heirs . — Britjijn 
Feriahtii^ i. p. 377. 

BAH A (J-KDPA. Hind. Literally, many faces, 
a section or clan of the Banjara, at the foot of the 
Himalaya; also mimics and beggars, and in the 
sout hern ^Mahratta country they are the associates 
of thieves. 

BAHAWULPUR, a Mahomedan state lying to 
the east of the river Indus, north of Saurashtra, I 
The reigning family claim to trace their descent 1 
to the Abbassi khalifs of Baghdad, including j 
Harun-al- Ihishid. But the reigning chief, accord- 
ing to Air. Masson, is of a Jat family, called 
Daoudpulra, or the sons of David. They formerly 
lived about Shikarpur, but, In'comiiig numerous, 
they were expelled ; and, crossing the Indus, pos- 
sessed themselves of the country, where they 
established separate and independent chiefshijis. 
Many of their leaders built towns, to which 
they gave their respective names, Bahawulpur, 
Ahmadpur, Fazilpur, Sabzal Kot. The state has 
an area of 22,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 500,000, mostly Mahom^ans. Its rivers 
are the Indus and the Sutlej, and the fertile parts 
extend along the banks; and, besides smaller 
inundation channels, a great channel, 113 miles 
long, has also been cut parallel to the Sutlej or 
Gharra. Bahawulpur is seated on the skirts of 
the desert. The town is built about two miles from 
the south bank of the Gharra river, and the tran- 
sition from a land of sterility and solitude to one 
of fertility and abundance, is very striking to the 
traveller approaching it from the east. The Baha- 


wulpur territory is bounded on the north by the 
provinces of Multan, Mankira, and Liya. To the 
south it has the great desert, separating it from 
Jessalmir. On the east, it touches to the north 
on the lands of the Sikh chief of Patiala, and, 
more directly east, on the frontiers of the Bajput 
principality of Bikanir. Westward it is defined 
by the river Indus, which divides it from Mittan- 
Kot, and a slip of territory dejiendent on Dera 
Ghazi Khan ; and lower down, from Harrand and 
Dajil, provinces of the Brahui khan of Kelat. 
Bahawulpur is remarkable for the manufacture of 
lungees, or silken girdles, and turbans. The 
inhabitants of this and all the neighbouring 
countries on the west and north are principally 
Jat and Balucb, who profess the Mahomedan 
religion. Uch is perhaps the most ancient town. 
The name is borne by two contiguous towns, 
one of which, Pir-ka-tJeh, was bestowed on Pir 
Nassir-ud-Din, the spiritud adviser of the khan. 
Khanpur, 40 coss from Barra Ahmadpur, is sur- 
rounded by a country amazingly fertile, and is a 
depfit for indigo, rice, and all kinds of ^in. Moz 
Ghar fortress is a lofty structure, built of kiln- 
burnt bricks. The chief fortress of the state is 
Durawal, equidistant from Ahmadpur and Baha- 
wulpur, or 18 coss from each. — Klphinstone' $ 
Caubfil^ i. p. 26, Masfion\fi Journeys, i. pp. 17-26. 

BAHBUDl, an Afghan knife. 

EAHDINAN, a tribe in Kurdistan, along with 
the Sokkir, Nur-ud-Din, Shinki, Gellati, Biilbasi, 
Jass, and Mikri, under the prince of Amadiyah 
and Kowandnz, and number 400,000 souls. 

BAHEL SHULLl. Maleal. Asteracantba 
Ion gi folia, Nees, 

BA HER I A, a clan of Rajputs in Jonpur and 
Chunar. 

BAH I, Bahi-Khata, Bai or Bhai. Hind. A 
coiniiKTcial diary, a daily account-book, a mer- 
chauPs day-book. Bahi-putwari, a village account- 
ant’s register. 

BAH IK A, a tribe who were occupying the 
neighbourhocKl of the Indus near Attok, at the 
time of Alexander and Chandragupta. They 
were one of the republican races known as the 
Arasbtra, or the kingless, the republican defendem 
of Sangala or Sakala. They are the Adraistsa of 
Arrian, who places them on the Ravi. They were 
known by the several names of Bahika, Jartikka, 
and Takka ; from which last is the name of their 
old capital of Taxila, or Takkasila os known to 
the Greeks. The Takka people still exist in the 
Fanjab hills ; and their alphabetical characters, 
under the name of Takri or Takni, are used by 
all the Hindus of Kashmir and the northern 
mountains, from Simla and Sabathoo to KUbul 
and Bamian. — Elliot, See Chandragupta ; Kabul ; 
Pak-Pattan. 

BAHIKATHA, a mendicant sect in the Benares 
district, who, to enforce their demands for alms, 
cut and stab themselves, till the family, in horror, 
give them money to go away. — Skerring's Tribes^ 
p. 270. 

BAHIN. Hind. A silver armlet. 

BAHIRA. Sansk. Terminalia bellerica. Bel- 
leric myrobalan, the fruit, is very astringent; 
considered cooling, and given in hematuria ; 
much used in dyeing, and in mcsaUhs ; is common 
in all bazars. — Gen, Med, Top, of A jmir, p. 128. 

BAHIR-VASI. Kind. A Hindu of unclean 
avocations, who resides outside (bahir) the town. 
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T5AIIIJNr, a Mjilioni(‘(lan tribe in Dasna and 
Moeriit. Some of the lianjara tribes of Kohil- 
khand take the name of Halilim ; also a gang of 
Thugs. — IClhot. 

HAn>MAlI-THt)A. Burm. A nsefal timber 
of Tavoy. 

BAH MAN, afterwards named Ardeshir, was 
the son of Isfandiyar, the brazen -bodied, a prince 
of great renown in Persian annals. He is one of 
the most conspicuous heroes in the Shah Namah. 

J^AHMANl, a Mahomedan dynasty who rnlecl 
at Beder, in the Dekhan. They lield the country 
towards Kulburga, in the S.W., and part of 
Tebngana in the east. The first of the dynasty 
was Ala-iid -Din Hasan, (langawi, Jhihmani, a 
native of Dehli, of Afghan descent, and of humble 
origin. He farmed a small plot of land belonging 
to a Brahman astrologer named Gangu, and dis- 
covered a treasure, which he delivere<l up to 
(jJangu, who in return obtained liis advancement. 
He cliaiiged his own name to Ala-ud-Din, and 
added to it Hasan Gangu, the last being that of 
the lirahmau. He w/is the first Mahomedan 
king in the Dekhan. He fixed his capital at 
Kulburga, an«l his 8uccefl.sora afterwards made 
Beder the capital. 



A.n. 

A.H. 

Hasan Gangu or Ala-ud-Din, 

];m7 

748 

Muhaninnud i., . 


759 

Mujuliid, ..... 

i:t75 

77r» 

l>aud, 

1378 

780 

Mahmud I., . 

1 .{78 

780 

Ghaiiis-udDin, .... 

1397 

799 

Hhuma-ud-Diu, .... 

1397 

799 

Firoz, ...... 

1397 

8(K) 

Ahmad T., . 

1422 

82.5 

Ala-ud-Din, ..... 

113.“, 

838 

Humayun, . . . . 

1457 

89,2 

Ni/.ain, 

Muhaiinnad ii.. . 

1491 

86.5 

M63 

867 

Mahmud ll., 

1482 

887 

J Ahmad ii., . 

1518 

924 

Nominal j Ala-uiM>iii II., . 

1520 

927 

kings, 1 Willi, .... 

1522 


( Kalim, 

1526 



After the liahniani kingdom of the Dekhan 
became dismeirdiered, at the cn<l of the Ibtli 
century, into the live 8tate.H of Bijapnr, AIuiukI- 
iiaggnr, J5crar, (bjleonda, and BetliT, tln^se, for 
150 y(*arK, continued inc<*sHantly at war, an<l so 
ruined the eentn* of the Dckhan that it i.s still 
with few inhabitants, (loleomla State alone remains 
under another dynasty. — h'Jpk, 

BAUMAN SAlAil), and Bahnian Suikh. 
Him>. White and re<l C-entaurca behmen, 

BAIINI — ? A dance. 

BA I lOLI or Bliawali. Hind. Land about the 
village homestead in Kangra. 

liAllK. AiiAU., Pi:hs. The ocean, a sea; a 
great river, as Bahr-Jil- Yemen. Bahr-ul-.\biad, 
the White Nile; Bahr-nl- Azrek, the Blue, and 
Bahr-ul-Aswad, the Black Nile. Jhihr-ul-Kul- 
zum, the Ib*d Sea ; Jbihr-i-Oman, the Arabian 
Sea; Jkihr-iil-Jtuin, the Mediterranean. 

J5A11KAIC11, a district of Ourih ; a: i, 2Ct5 
square miles; population, 774,477; bouinled on 
the w<.*st by the Gogra river. Bahraieh town is 
in lat. 27'^^’ 3P 52" N., and long. 81'^ 38' 2" JO. 
Besidt's the Aryan JJindu ibahinans, Kshat- 
riya, and Vaisya, tln^ ])opulatioii consi.sts of Ahir, 
C/hainar, Garariya, Kahar, Kurmi, Kori, l^odiia, 
Murao, Nao, and Pasi, and ailiout 34,000 Muho- 
medans. Sakya, the Bud<lha, was born at Kapi- 
lanagara (now Nagar, near Hasti), about 623 n.c., . 
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and passt'd nineteen years of bis life at Sravasti, 
its ancient capital, the modern Sahel Mahet. At 
Tanda, 1) miles west, is a statue of Maha Mai, 
Sakya’s mother, which Hindus worship, but call 
it Sita Mai. Jbihraich takes its name from the Bhar 
race, who once were dominant here and in all the 
districts of eastern Oudh. 

JJAIIKAM, the name of five of the Sassanian 
kings of Pei-sia, whom the liomans styled Varanes 
and Yaramis. 

Smith. Mordtman. 

Varane.s i. a.d. 274, 271 the 4tli king, 

„ II. „ 277, 274 r>th „ 

styled Segan Shah, 

,, III. ,, 294, 291 the (ith king. 

,, IV. ,, 31K), 389 utyled KtM'inan Shah. 

,, V. ,, 420-438 420 styled Bahram Oor. 

In the reign of Bahram Gor, the famous im- 
postor Mani. founder of the sect of Manichseans, 
made his appearance, and was put to death by the 
king. Bahrain Gor was famous for liis lilierty, gal- 
lantry, and love of the cha.se of the Gor or ‘wild ass,* 
and lie was surnarned Gor from his partiality 
to hunting that animal. In its pursuit he whs 
drowne<l in one of the deep jiools near Persepolis. 
The monuments of Bahrain are placed with those 
of Sapor I., below those of Darius and XiTxes, on 
the clifF.sof Naksh-i- Rustam. Yarioiis authorities 
state that Bahrain Gor was in India in the 5th 
century, and left progeny by a prinei^s.sof Kanouj. 
A jmssage in an ancient Jain M.s. indicates that 
•in ‘ S. 523, raja Gardha-bhela, of Gaijoostha, or 
Sooryavansa, ruled in BaIab)ii])oora.’ It has been 
Burmised that Gardha-bhela was the Bon of 
Bahrain Gor, a son of whom is staled to have 
obtained dominion at Putun. — Tod'.'i Rnjaslhany 
i. p. 232. 8ee Sassanian Kings. 

BAIJRAM, a LSakkar’ or water-carrier, a j)oet 
of Bard wan of the time of .Akbar. He has a 
tomb eri‘ete<l to his iiKonory. Near it is buried 
8her Afghan, first hu.sband of Nur Julian. 

BAHRAM KHAN, a 'rurkuman by birth, was 
a distinguislual olHcer uiuler tin* i inperor Huma- 
yun, before his exptd.sion from India. In the 
d(4eat of Ilnnmyun by Slua* Sliah, Bahrain was 
separated from his priiure, but made his way, afUT 
a long s(‘iies of dangers and adventur(.‘S, through 
Gujerat 8iml, where he fount! Iluinaynn, in 
the third year after his expulsion. He was 
received with joy by the whoh' of the exiled 
party, and became thenceforwanl tin* most t;on- 
fidiuitial of Iliiinayun’s ollictira. When Akbar 
Wi'ks Bent as the nominal head of the army in the 
Paiijab, the real command was vested in Bahram 
Khan. When Akhar ascended the throne (a.D. 
15.5G, A.n. 963), at the age of thirteen years and 
four months, Bahrain Khan was investeii with the 
unlimited exercise of all tin; jiowers of sove- 
reignty, receiving the title of Khan Baba, or 
king’s father, a translation of tin* Turki Atabek ; 
and the real restoration of the house of 3'imur 
was brought about entirely through the exer- 
tions of Bahram. But his temper was harsh, 
his iiianriers overbearing, and he could not suffer 
the Binallest pretension to power derived from 
any Hource but liis favour. Kvcm Akbar was 
kept in thraldom, and, when eighb^en years old, 
concerted the plan of a hunting jiarty, from 
which he returned sinMenly to D«‘hli, where 
(a.d. March 1560, A.ii. 28 Jaina<li-ul- Akhir 667) 
he [iroclaimed that he had assumed charge of the 
2 



BAHREIN. 


BAIKAL. 


government, and forbade obedience to other than 
his own oi-dere. Balirarn went off to Nagor as if 
proceeding on pilgrimage to Mecca, but receiving 
Boine further cause of irritation, he went openly 
into insurrection, and attempted an invasion of 
the Pan jab. Akbar movea against him, and 
(h‘h*at(‘d liim (a.d. September 15G0, a.ii. Mahar- 
ram 908) by a detachment, and Bahrain fled to 
the hills, but at length threw himself on the 
king's mercy. Akbar received him with honour, 
and Bahrain proceeded to Gujerat on the way to 
Me(;ca, but while preparing to embark, he was 
assassinated by an Afghan, whose father he had 
killetl in battle during the reign of llumayun. — 
Elphiti, p|>. 435-6. 

BAH Jv KIN, also called Awal Island, on the 
Arabian shore, extends from lat. 26° 14' to 25“ 
46.}' N., and occupies a central position in the 
Gulf of Bahrein. Its pearl fishery employs about 
4500 vessels and boats, and it was long a field 
of contention between the different powers who 
towards the end of the 18th century strove for 
supremacy in the Persian Gulf, In 1770, after 
having often changed masters, it wiis conquered 
hy the IJttoobec tribe, by wliom it has ever since 
been Indd, under allegiance at one time to Musc^it, 
and Bucoessively to the Wahabis, to Turkey, and 
to Persia. In 1820, after the capture of Ivas-ul- 
Khyma by the expedition sent against the piratical 
tril)e8 in the gulf, the two chiefs, Abdulla-bi'i- 
Ahine<l an<l Sulinian-bin-Ahincd, who then ruled 
Bahrein conjointly, signed a preliminary engage- 
ment not to permit in Bahrein the sale of property 

F roc.ured by plunder and piracy, and to restore all 
ndian prisoners then in their possession. They 
also sub.s(‘ribcd a general treaty for the pacifica- 
tion of the Persian Gulf. The chiefs of Bahrein 
were panics to the engagement in 1847 fo;* the 
suppression of the slave trade. Twelve miles 
frtun the north end is a small mass of volainic 
hills, called Jabal Dukhan, 400 feet Jiigh. The 
Uttoob(‘e, who last conquered Bahrein (a.d. 1770, 
A. II. IIOI), were of the Beni Sabah, Beni Yala- 
hiinah, and Beni Khalifali, who came originally 
from Koweit or Orane, but afterwards quarrelled, 
and the Yalahiinah were nearly all destroyed. 
The pi*arls are large, and of a yellow colour ; and 
Niebuhr stated tlie annual revenue from its pearl 
fishery at £157,600. Fresh-water springs occur 
on tlie shore reef off the island at 2.} fathoms ; a 
similar spring is off Katiff, distant 8 or 0 miles.— 
FintUdtj; Kinneirs 4/cwnuV, p. 17; liorsburyh; 
WeHstvil ; AitcIu'SOiCs Treaties. 

BA ll’Jt-WATTIAH (hah’r, out, and wat, a 
road) is a term applied to Kattyawar Rajputs, 
who on some quarrcil with their landlord quit 
their villages, which thus lie waste, and occupy 
the neighbouring fastnesses, from whence they 
make inroads, until hunted down, or a compro- 
mise or setthunent occurs. 

BA H U. Hind., usually Bbau, a son's wife. — W. 
BAHU-DAKA, a Hindu ascetic mendicant; a 
Sanyasi. Wilson derives the term from bahu, 
many, and udaha, water, as such mendicants beg 
from every house. — Wibfori. See Paramahansa. 
BAHULA. Sansk. The dark fortnight. 

BA H U-PADDAI. Sansk. A belt or sash worn 
by women across their breasts. 

BAH UR A. Benq. Tenninalia bellerica, Roxb, 
BAHUTA of Shahpur, an armlet, from bahu, 
the arm. 


BAI, also written Bacc, Bye, and Bhye, Maur., 
a lady ; a respectful address for a woman. In 
Bengal, a mistress, a dancing girl, a prostitute. 

BA I A, Bai. Arab. A sale. Bai-namah or 
Bahi-namab, a deed of sale. Baina, earnest money. 

BAI A. Hind. The Ploceus baya, Blyth^ the 
weaver bird of India. It builds bottle-like nests, 
generally hanging over water. It is readily 
domesticated, and acquires several little tricks, 
BAI BA RANG. Hind. Myrsine Africana, also 
Embelia ribes. 

BAIBARANG KATAI. Hind. A species of 
Melissa or Nepeta. 

BA IB- YAH. Burm. Conocarpus robusta. 

BAID or Bed, herbalists who gather and sell 
medicines. They are often quoted as authorities 
for the properties of plants, but they are poor and 
illiterate, often beggars. They are a caste or a 
race. A considerable number occupy the Hyder- 
abad country near the Bheemah . See V ed ; Collar. 

BAID or Bed. Hind. Populus alba. 

BAIDAKA are the people or tribe from whom 
the term Pindara was obtained. In the many 
cultivated spots throughout the hills which ex- 
tend northwards from Kapaladurga, Tipu settled 
tribes of the Baidara race, who received twelve 
l>agodas p year, and served as irregular troops 
whew required. were excellent marksmen, 

and in following the armies spared neither life nor 
property These men were the ciiief instruments 
of llyder and his son in tlie depredations of the 
Karnatic. 'Ihere are two Baidar principalities in 
the Dtikhan, one at Zorapore or Baidar Zorapore, 
and one at Ghurghunta. The men are tall and 
good-looking, and fond of sport. They hunt and 
eat the wild hog . — Buchanans Mysore., p. 179. 

BAIDWANA, descendants of the Chauhan or 
Praiiiara Kiijput, who embraced Mahoinedanism. 

BA IGA of Mandla are supposed to be the 
prior occupants of that district, and take the title 
of Bliumia or landlord. The Baiga language is 
almost pure Hindi. They liave three sections, 
Binjwar or Bichwar, Mundiya, and Bhirontiah, 
eacli of which is subdivided into seven sections. 
Even where the Gond and Baiga occupy the some 
village, the Baiga live apart from the Gond. They 
are of a slight, wiry build; hardy, extremely active, 
fearless, trustworthy, and independent. They 
cultivate by the ‘ Dahya’ system, and sow the 
Kodo or Paspaluin frumeutaceuiu iu patches called 
Be mar. 

BAIGAR. Hind. In the south of India, per- 
sons formerly compelled to give their labour as 
porters or fur public works. Compulsory labour. 

BAIGAlt. Wilson says that Haigar is a name 
of the Khar war tribe, but this designation is not 
known in the Peninsula. The Kharwar are dyers 
with the red dye from the Moririda umbellata. 

BAIKAL, a lake in Mongolia, an expansion of 
the Angura river. Its length is nearly 400 miles 
(according to Bell, 300 miles), with 45 miles of 
average breadtli from north to south. It has 
steamboats plying on it. Its seal and sturgeon 
fisheries are valuable, and the oil of thegolomynka 
fish, Callionymus Baicalensis, is valuable. Moun- 
tains encompass the lake entirely, and several 
rivers disembogue. Towards the N.E. end of the 
lake is 0-leao-han (Olcbon) island, frequented by 
wandering tribes of the Mongol and the Pu-la-te 
(Bundy of Bell), and they bring liither with them 
their horses. Baikal lake is 1715 feet above the 



baikp:r. baisfiee. 


level of the Roa, Sclinghinak 1770 feet» and 
Kiakhta 2400 feet, conaCMiuciitly higher than all 
the towns of the llarz and the Swiss Alps. The 
ormilly fish coihe in vast shoals from tl»e Baikal, 
in autumn, up the river Selinguo to spawn. They 
advance up tme river about 10 miles a day. This 
lish is very agreeable food, either fresh or salted. 
They are much fatter the nearer they are caught 
to the Bca. Near Baikal lake are Rcveral hot 
mineral springs ; tlmt of I’ourkinsk is the most 
acce.ssiblc. Many families from IrkulRk spend part 
of their summer here. B<*tween this plane and the 
Ourt Bargouzine there are other springs, in which 
the gushing fluid scalds the hand if placed in it. — 
I^^arrafire, pp. 45-53 ; Journet/, i. 17. 

BA IKE It. Hind. Cervulus mosclmtus, J>e HI. 

HAl Kl E, ROBERT, was a medical officer of the 
^fodras army, who wrote observations on the 
Neilgherry Hills in Mad. Lit. Trans., ami Notes on 
the Chintato of Coorg, ihitl. 183fi, iv. p. 338. — Dr. 
Jiuist's ( \ihtl. 

HA IK IJNTII or Vikunt’h, the heaven of Vishnu, 
dufar Khan had pits of this name in which he 
confined r^^venno <lefaidters. 

BAIL KUMILVR, the Canarese name of the 
Tarenink or wandering blncksmitii. They wander 
about the Maliratta country. AVilsou writes the 
name Hailu kauomar. 

BALVA. 8an.sk. Andropogon muricatum. 

ILMNOAN. lliNr>. 8olauum melongena, egg 
plant. Ibiingnui Rang, a dull pur])le colour, like 
that of the rind of the baingaii. Baiiiyau Tainaku, 
a variety of tolwicco. 

HAINSI, a section of the Gujar tribe. 

ILMO-.IENTL Ben<j. Sesbaiiia yKgyptiaca. 

ILMRorBcr. Bkng. Zizyphus jujuba. 

BA I R AG I. Hind. A IHikIu ascetic mendicant. 
Byragi, \'iragi,from Vi, privative, and rag, passion ; 
lift rally, a pei*son freed from desire. 4'lie term is 
loosely npplietl to several sects of Hindu ascetics, 
but originally to foIJowei'S of Ramanand and Ins 
tlisciple Ramanuja. They are cliietly recruiletl 
from the 8iidia.s; they do nut marry, and they 
bury ihiMP (leatl. — Sherri p, 2fi0. 

BA I RAM or Beyram, amongst the Turk race of 
Otinst.'inl iiiople, a religious festival tm the IDth day 
of the month Zi-ul*Haj, and is also called the Ecd- 
i-Adha and Eed-ul-K urban, and by the Turks 
gpiierally Kurban Bairain. See Bakrid. 

BAIRA'ril, at the L>ot of the Uhim-gupha hill, 

41 miles noilh of Jt-ypurc and 25 mih s we.st of 
Alwar. Ji is an old town of fame fiauu tlie 
wanderings of the I’andua, and has two of Asoka’s 
rock ins(‘ri]iitiona. Oiut of them is on a detached 
block of granite. Bairath lias copper mines. 

ILVIiH)-8MlTH,an ofiiccrof Ma<lras and Bengal, 
who ruse to the rank of lieutenant-colonel of 
Eiigioeem Ho wa.s employed to rejiort on the 
system of irrigation in Italy. He travelled in 
North America in 1853, and studied the irrigation 
systems of the Madras dLtricts, under General Sir 
Rroby ('antley. In 1854 he drew up regulations 
for the Ganges Canal, which was opened in that 
year. He was in command at Roorkee during the 
rebellion of 1857; and in dune of that year was 
employed as engineer before Dehli, where he was 
woumled. His services tlicre were rewarded by 
jiromotion to lieutenant-colom*!, he was raised to 
the rank of Commander of the Bath, norninat-ed 
aide-tle-cump to the Queen, and in 1858 he was 
appointed Mint Master at Calcutta. His n‘port8on 
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irrigation were printed. He died on board tbe 
P. & O. steamer Candia in 1858, and waa buried 
at Madras. 

BAIRHAM, a Hindu set of musical tunes, said 
to have been composed by Brahma. 

B AIRIS, a river that issues from the Oodi- 
Sngur lake of Rajputana, and passes within a 
mile of Chitore. There are two grand reservoirs 
within six miles of each other, — the Peshola, or 
internal lake, having an elevation of eighty feet 
above the external one ; the Oodi-8agur, whose 
outlet forms the BairLs. The Peshola may be 
calleil the parent of the other, although it is partly 
fed by the minor lake at the villa of 8uhailea-ki- 
Bari. Both are from twelve to fourteen miles in 
circumference, in some phices thirty-five feet deep, 
and being fed by the perennial streams from the 
Aravalli, they contain a constant supply of water. 
— TotP.^ Rajasthnn^ ii. p. 627. 

BAI R1 Y E. 8iNC.li. A durable wood of Ceylon, 
weighing 57 lbs. 10 oz. per cubic foot, and lasting 
10 to 30 years. The tree is found chiefly near the 
mouths of the rivers, in the northern and western 
provinces of the island, and its timber is used for 
anchors and in house-building. — Mendis. 

HAIS, a numerous tribe of Rajputs in Oudh, 
and at Baiswara in the N.AV. Provinces, who gave 
their name to the district. They assert that they 
came from Maiiji Paithnn in the Dekhan, and 
that their 3G0 clans are descendants of 360 wives 
of king Salivahana (a. I). 78). They are included 
amongst the 36 royal races, and can intermarry 
with the Chauhan and Kachwuha. Their tilak- 
chaiulm branch liave the moon for their frontal 
ina rk , — I Vi iso n Olossn nj . 

BA18. Hind. A verbal alteration from Vais, 
or Vaisya, the third order of the Hindus. The 
bankers, merchants, and shopkeepers known as 
Marwari, call themselves Baisor Vais. See Vaisya. 

BAISA-BOL. Sec Bob 

BAISAKH, amongst the Hindus, the first of 
their luni-solar montlis, April and May. The first 
of Baisakh is a holiday, in which Hindus bathe, 
as a religious ceremonial, iu rivers, canals, at 
Hard war, in the Ganges, or other holy rivers. 
The Baisakh Bilm festival is Jis gay as a carnival. 
Pormany days before the actual festival, the young 
people ill the villages may be se.en moving about 
in groups gaily dreBsed, or forming circles, in the 
mi<lbt of wliich the prettiest girl.s dance, with their 
long hair hxise on their shoulders. The first day 
of the fcstivul is devoted to iiitertihaiiges of visits, 
the next to the bathing nn<l worshipping of all the 
(tattle, and on the third day tlie inhabitants of 
several groups of villages, old and young, meet at 
some appointed place and give themselves up to, 
thorough enjoyment. 'I’he girls on these occasions 
do not like to dance before the men of their own 
village. Akhtij is the 18th day of Bai.^akh, on which 
cultivators of the N.AV. Provinces adjust the 
obligations incurred to provide for the rabi crop. 
It is to this crop what the Diwali is to the kharif. 
On the Akhtij, the manufacture is commenced of 
new agricultural implements. Brahmans are fed, 
and tlie new grain eaten, this being till then 
scrupulously abstained from. A plough is also 
slightly passed over the fields to secure good luck, 
but to sow seed on that day would be unlucky ; 

Pus amawas mul bin, I Srawan bihuni siawani, 

Bin ruhin Akhtij, | Britha na howo hij. 

BAISHEE. lb:NG. V'illow ; Salix Babylonica. 
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BAJA. 


BAISHNAV, a dialectal change from Vaishnara, 
a sectarian Hindu follower of Vishnu; but the 
term is commonly applied in northern India to 
religious mendicants, who mark their foreheads 
with the symbols of Vishnu, and repeat hymns in 
honour of his avatars, but chiefly of Rama and 
Krishna. — W. See Vaishnava. 

BAISVVARA, a district in the N.AV. Provinces. 

BAIT. Arab. A house. Bait-Ullah, the house 
of God in Mecca; Bait-ul-Maqaddtis, the holy 
house in Jerusalem ; Bait-ul-Mal, a treasury. 

BAIT, a couplet in the Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindustani poetry ; but the Mahomedan poets of 
Sind apply the word to their peculiar triplets. The 
war song, or that sung in Wtle, like the Arabic 
Kajaz, is called ‘Shair’ in Sind, and was sung by 
the Miraai, or bard, who accompanies the chief, 
during the combat. — Burton's Scindcy p. 386. 

BAITALI BHAT, bards of the Gosains of the 
Benares district. They claim descent from Baital, 
a raj-bhat at Vikramaditya’s court; but he aban- 
doned the king and the king’s religion, and attached 
himself to the Gosain sect. They subsist on charity, 
but accept it only from Gosains, whose bards they 
are. — Shcrrinq, 

BAITAL PACIIISf, or Twenty-five Tales of a 
Demon, is the term generally in use in all the ver- 
nacular dialects of British India — Bengali, Guj- 
rati, Hindi, Mahratti, Tamil, and Tclugu — to desig- 
nate an extremely popular collection of si/Ories, 
written in Sanskrit, and translated into the current 
tongues. The collection is known as the Vetala 
Panchavisati, and purjmrta to have been stories 
related by a sprite, or demon, or vampire, who 
haunts cemeteries, and animates dead bodies, to 
Vikrarnaditya, king of Oojein, according to the 
usual version ; but, according to the Katha-Sagara, 
to Tri-Vikrama Sena, king of Prelishthana or 
Pythan, on the Godavcry. AVhcther it was a 
separate work originally, or whether it always 
formed the ninth section of the twelfth book of 
the Katlia, is uncertain. It is now, however, 
printed separately, and has been translated into 
English by Uaja Kali Krishna, Mr. Eastwick, 
('aptains Hollings and Richard Burton, Munshi 
Ghotain Mahomed, and Mr. John Platts. The 
scene is laid in Oojein, tlien ruled by Ihija Gandh- 
aib Sen, whoso son and successor Shank was 
slain by his younger brother Yikram, or Bhartari. 
It relates the occurrences resulting from the gift 
by a deity to an anchorite. Brahman, of a fruit 
possessing the power of conferring immorUility on 
whoever should eat it, V^ikram ate it, and became 
a devotee. Kathasaritsagara, the Ocean of the 
Streams of Narrative, or Watery Ocean of Stories, 
is a well-known book in the languages of India, but 
is more commonly known as the Vrihat-kathi and 
the Vrihat-katliasagara, the great collection of 
tales, or great tale from which the Kathasaritsagara 
hiis been compiled. Tlie date and the author of 
the Vrihat-katba are both unknown, but it was 
writtfui in prose in minut(3 detail. The KathS- 
saritsAgara, liowcver, is in verse, and is more com- 
j)resHed in style, the author being Bhatta Soiiia- 
deva, whc» lived about A.D. 1088. It is a large 
work, and consists of eighteen books, subdivhlcd 
into 11^4 sections. Only a portion of it has been 
translated, 'rho fii*st book refers the origin of the 
stories to Siva, who told them to his wife I’arvati. 
The KathasiiritsAgara abounds with pictures of 
national man?»ers and customs and feelings. 
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BAITAR, styled Ul-Baitar, a learned man of 
Baghdad. He died a.d. 1248. 

BAITARA. Sansk. Dry ginger. 

BAIT’HAK. Hind. A house with an open 
sitting-room on the first floor, from baithna, to sit ; 
also an assembly at night of women. Baithak- 
khana, the reception-room of a native dwelling- 
house. Baithan, a homestead. 

BAITOOL, a district in the Nerbadda division 
of the Central Provinces, comprising the western 
section of the Satpura plateau, and situated 
between lat. 21® 20' and 22° 85' N., and long. 
77° 20' and 78° 35' E., an area of 4118 square 
miles. Its population is about 100,000. 

BATT-ul-FAKIH, an inland town of the dis- 
trict of Tehama, a province of Yemen, from which 
the coffee tree was taken to Bourbon. 

BAIZ. Arab. Lit., white. A mark or signa- 
ture by a feudatory Mahomedan prince, generally 
the first part of the Arabic letter swad ; a cipher, 
a monogram. 

BAIZA-BAI, born towards the close of the 
18th century, was the daughter of Shirzi Rao, 
Ghatgay, a Mahratta leader and minister of great 
notoriety, and her brother was Hindoo Rao. She 
was married to Dowlut Rao Sindia with great 
pomp. She was a woman of imperious disposition 
and m;iscaline temper, and when her husband 
died childless in 1827, she aBsumod sovereign 
power. Afterwards she adopted Jankojee, a 
relative of her husband, and acted as regent till 
Jankojee came of age, when, weary of restraint, 
he sought British protection, and he was placed 
on the gad’hi in A.D. 1833. On this, Baiza-Bai 
retired to Agra, then to Farrakhabad, and subse- 
quently to her jaghir in the Dekhan. 

BAIZAH, also Baidah. Arab. An egg; also, 
owing to the shape, the testis. 

BAIZAI is a division of Swat, south of the 
Mora range and north of I ^unkhor. 1 1 is inhabited 
by Baizai Swati, Utman Khel, Khatak, Mohmand, 
Kawauri, etc. The Baizai section of the Mohmand 
tribe inhabit the country between the Halimzat 
section and Bajawar. They punish abduction by 
fine. — Mactir, N.W.FJ. i. pp. 138-145. 

BAIZAIVI, the cognomen of the author of the 
Nizam-ut-Tawarikh, given to him as a native of 
Baiza, a town a short distance from Shiraz. He 
was Kazi there, and subsequently at Shiraz, where 
he died A.n. 685, a.d. 1286. His name was Abu 
Saced Abdullah biu Abu’l Hasan Ali, Baizawi. 
He wrote a commentary upon the Koran, entitled 
Anwar ut Taazil wa Asrar ut Tawil, the Lights of 
Revelation and J^fysteries of Allegorical Inter- 
pretation, which has been commented on by many 
succeeding authors. It is considered the best 
commentary. He also, about a.h. 674, wrote the 
Nizam -ut-'Fawarikh, the arrangement of histories, 
a small work devoted to general history, the pro- 
phets and patriarchs from Adam to Noah, the 
pre-Mahomedan kings of Persia, Mahmoud and 
his Umniayide and Abbasside successors, dynasties 
of Iran during the time of the Abbassides. — Elliot, 

BAIZOARA, in lat. 16° 31' 6" N., and long. 
80° 40' 1" E., on the left bank of the Kridina or 
Kistna river, and 180 feet al>ove the sea. A dam 
or anient has been thrown across the Krishna 
river at this place, and extensive canals lead from 
it to the north and south. 

BAJA. Hind. Bajabajantri. Music ; musical 
iiiBtruinents. 
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BAJANTRI KORAWA, a branch of the Korawa 
tribe^ wl»o are usually the village muaicians, from 
Baja, music. They are thc^Gaon Korawa or Sonai 
Kolawarii. See Korawa ; India. 

BAJAR-KIT. Hind. Manis pentadactyla. 

BAJASWA. According to Colonel Tod, the 
three great branches of the Indu (I..unar) Aswa 
bore the epithet of Mida (pronounced Mede), viz., 
Poora-mede, Uja-raede, and Deo-mede, and he 
supposes these to be the Aswa invaders of Assyria 
and Media, the sons of Bajaswa, expressly stated 
to have multiplied in the countries west of the 
Indus, emigrating from their paternal seats in 
Panchalica. — Jbd’.s Itaiasthan^ i. p. 68. 

BAJAT. Hind. A head ornament. 

BAJA WAR, an independent district south of 
the Mohmands and west of the Kunar range. It 
is an undulating plain, 25 miles long, and 2 to 7 
miles broad. It is a pastoral country, with large 
lierda of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats. 
The chief has a large force of (iOOO men and 16 
guns, has absolute power over his people, even 
extending to their wdves and daughters. They 
have always been hostile to the British, and were 
against them at Jalalabad and at the Ambila ex- 
jxjdition of 1863. It produces iron, sulphide of 
antimony, and copper. It is inhabited by Hindki 
about .‘l(),000 souls, a mixed race eddied Rudbari, 
and 10,000 to 12,000 families of Turkolani, who 
can turn out 15,000 fighting men. Elphinatone 
says the Turkolani arc also called Turkani ; that 
the upper hills are inhabited by converted Kafirs, 
the lower by Hindki, and the plain by the Rudbari, 
a mixt\ire of all tribes and nations. — JCljthimtone's 
Canhnl, p. 25i ; MacGr. N.W.P.L i. p. 145. 

BAJ-BAJ or Budge-Budge, a fishing village 
on tlio banks of the Hugli, 15 miles below Cal- 
cutta. 

BAtJGAH. A village 64 miles N. of Baraian, in 
the valley of Kamard, in Afghan-TurkisOin. 

RAJ I Bbll. Benu. llerpestes Mulaccensis. 

BAJI RAO, son of Balaji Wiswanat’h, was tlie 
secoinl IVshwa of the Mahrattas. He was tlie 
al>le8t of all the Brahman dynasty, and of all the 
Mahratta nation except Sivaji. His fjitlierdicd in 
October 1720, and Baji Rao Iia<l a poweiful rival 
in the Rirti-Nidhi. The JMrti-Nidhi wjis sincerely 
apprehensive of the effects of a further diffusion 
of the M ah rattJi power ; and he strenuously con- 
tended fur the neceK;,ity of consolidating the raja’s 
present possessions, suppressing eivil discord, and 
acipiiiing a firm hold on the countries in the 
Bouth of the I'eninsula before attempting to make 
any conquests iu Hindustan. Baji Itao took a 
bolder view. He saw that the liordes of preda- 
tory horse, who were so useful in an enemy’s 
country, would be utterly ungovernable at home ; 
and that it was only by forming an army, and 
establishing a military command, that an etficient 
internal government could be brought into exist- 
ence. He therefore counselled an immediate in- 
vasion of the northern provinces, and pointed out 
the inward weakness of the Moghul empire, which 
was nowhere so rotUm as at the core. J^et us 
Btrike, said he, the withered trunk, and the 
branches will fall of themselves. The eloquence 
and earnestness with which he prcsseil his advice 
overcame all the doubts of the Itaja Saho, and 
when urged by Baji Rao to allow him to carry his 
standard beyond the Nerbadda, he exclaimed with 
enthusiasm, *You shall plant it on Himalaya.’ 


Raja Saho was not destitute of abilities, but hia 
education in a Mahomedan seraglio was alike un- 
favourable to hardiness of body and activity of 
mind ; while Baji Rao, born in a camp, and trained 
up a statesman and diplomatist, combined the 
habits of a Mahratta horseman with an enlarged 
judgment and extensive knowledge. Unlike the 
subdued manners of others of the brahmanical 
class, his temper was ardent and his manner frank ; 
he never flinched from fatigue or danger, and could 
make a meal of dry grain rubbed out of the husks 
between his hands as he rode along on a march. 
AVhen Asof Jah was removed from the govern- 
ments of Malwa and Gujerat, and Itaja Girdhar 
was appointed governor of Malwa, he was unable 
to defend it against the incursions of Baji Rao; 
and Hamid Khan and Sirbaland Khan, succes- 
sively governors of Gujerat, yielded the Chouth 
and Syr Deshmukhi to the Mahrattas (a.d. 1725, 
A. II. 1138). Asof Jah at this time raised questions 
as to the party to whom — whether to Samba, who 
had made Kolhapur his capital, or to Saho — bis 
Chouth and Syr Deshmukhi payments should be 
sent, and he joined Samba to relieve Barhanpur. 
Baji Rao made a nipid incursion into Gujerat, 
which he ravaged with fire and sword. He re- 
turned with celerity to the Dekhaii, laid waste 
the country around Asof Jah’s army, and so 
straitened him for sujiplies, that he renounced his 
connection with Samba, and conceded other ad- 
vantages to the Mahrattas (a.d. 1727, a.h. 1140). 
After this, in a.d. 1729, a.h. 1141-2, Baji Rao 
crossed the Nerbadda to ravage Malwa, and ex- 
torted from SirVialand Khan a confirmation of hia 
predecessor’s grant of the Chouth of Gujerat. 

At this time, four officers of the Peshwa — the 
Puar, Gaekwar, llolkar, and Sindia — who were 
to be foundei-s of dynasties, were rising into dis- 
tinction. They were all from districts of the 
country in wliieh the Mahratta language is spoken. 
Mulhar Kao llolkar was a shepherd on the Nira, 
south of Poona ; the family are still ruling at 
Indore. ICaiuaji Sindia, though of a respectable 
family near Suttarah, was in such abject poverty 
as to be a menial servant of Baji Rao. Piliji 
Gaekwar was an adherent of Dabari, hereditary 
.senapati or conwnaiider-in-chief, and on Dabari 
falling in action, a.d. 1731, and his sou an infant, 
Piliji was nominated regent by Baiji Rao, and the 
family are still ruling at Baroda. Udaji Puar was 
a cliief before his connection with the Peshwa ; 
he soon acquired territory alxjut Dhar, on the 
borders of (iujerat and Malwa, but never rose to 
such power as his colleagues or their descendants. 

Baji Itao made peace with Asof Jah ; but Abhi 
Singh of Jodhpur, who had murdered his father, 
Ajit Singh, j)r()cured the assassination of Piliji 
Gaekwar, whose son and brother ravaged Gujerat, 
raiscil all the surrounding hill tribes of Bhils and 
Kolis, and made a sudden irruption into Jodhpur. 

Baji Kao entered Malwa in person in a.d. 1732 ; 
he aided the raja of Bundelkhand, and in return 
for his services the raja ceded the territory of 
Jansi on the Jumna, and bequeathed to him rights 
on the Jumna. In 1734 he came in contact with 
Jei Singh ii., raja of Aiubar, distinguished for his 
love of science. Jei Singh was viceroy of Malwa, 
and, with the tacit concuiTcnce of the emperor, he 
surrendered Malwa to the Mahrattas ; and in 1736 
he claimed as a jaghir the province of Malwa and 
all the country south of the Chambal, together 
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with the holy cities of Muttra, Allahabad, and 
Benares. In the following year (a.d. 1737, 
A.H. 1149), Bail Rao advanced towards the capital. 
By the time he had arrived within 40 miles of 
Agra, his light troops, under the command of 
Mulhar Rao Holkar, were ravaging the country 
beyond the Jumna. These were attacked and 
driven back by Sadat Khan, governor of Oudh, 
and Kamr-ud-Din Khan advanced to Muttra to 
oppose Baji Rao. Whilst he lay inactive near 
Muttra, Baji Rao suddenly quitted the Jumna, 
passed off about fourteen miles to the right of 
the Moghul army, and, advancing by prodigious 
marches, all at once presented himself before the 
gates of Delili. He drove back a sally of the gar- 
rison, and retreated to the Dekhan, followed by 
Asof Jah, who had been appointed vizir of the 
emperor. Asof Jah advanced to Seronj with an 
army about 34,000 strong, supported by a reserve 
under Safdar Jung, nephew of the Saadat Khan of 
Oudh. Baii Rao crossed the Nerbadda with an 
army 80,000 strong, and Asof Jah awaited him 
(January 1737) in a strong position near Bhopal. 
TheMahrattas laid waste the country around him, 
intercepted his supplies, attacked every detach- 
ment that showed itself, and interrupted all com- 
munication with his reserve, and at the end of a 
month or six weeks Asof Jah commenced to 
retreat. But the Mahrattas hung upon his rear, 
and in February 1738 he ceded all the courtry 
from the Nerbadda to the Chambal (including all 
Malwa). Asof Jah also promised to procure from 
the emperor a confirmation of the cession and a 
payment of fifty lakhs of rupees (Feb. A.r>. 1738, 
A.II. Ramzan 1150); but before this could bo ob- 
tained, Nadir Shah, king of Persia, swept over the 
empire, and the progress of the Mahrattas was 
arrc.sted. After the rout of the imperial forces 
at Karniil (13th February 1739), the plunder 
of Dchli, and the massacre of its inhabitants, 
Nadir Shah left the Moghul army destroyed, the 
treasury exhausted, the finances all but annihi- 
lated, and intonal dissensions between the Turani 
families of Kamr-ud-Din Khan and Asof Jah, 
and all those who were desirous of supplanting 
them. During this state of things, Baji Kao sus- 
pended all operations. ‘ Our domestic quarrels,’ 
he writes, * are now insignificant. There is but 
one enemy in Hindustan. Hindus and Musal- 
mans, the whole power of the Dekhan, must as- 
semble.’ 

On Nadir Shah’s departure, Baji Rao moved 
against Nasir Jang, son of Asof Jah, who was 
encamped with 10,000 soldiers at Burhanpur, but 
the young viceroy broke through Baji Kao’s army, 
and advanced to Ahmadnaggur on his way to 
Poona, and Baji Rao came to terms with him. Baji 
Kao then recommenced his march towards Hindu- 
stan, but he died on the 28th April 1740 (a.h. 
Safar 1153), on the banks of the Nerbadda. He 
left three sons, Balaji Kao, who succeeded him as 
Peshwa; Kagonath Rao or Ragoba, who was at 
one time much connected with the British, and 
was the father of the last Peshwa ; and Shamshir 
Bahadur, to whom (though an illegitimate son by 
a Mahomedan woman, and brought up in bis 
mother’s religion) he left all his possessions and 
pretensions in Bundelkhand. 

During the last years of Baji Kao’s administra- 
tion, he had been engaged in wars in the Konkan. 
They were chieffy conducted by his brother, Chim- 


naji ; and from the position of his enemies in forts 
and islands, protected on one side by the sea, and 
on the other by hills and jungles, the wars re- 
quired extraordinary exertions, and were attended 
with imperfect success. These enemies were Konaji 
Angria of Calaba, a maritime predatory chief, the 
Habshi of Jinjira, and the Portuguese. Angria 
for about 20 years, 1713-1734, remained almost 
independent ; and the Habshi chiefs were almost 
as powerful at bca is Angria. The war with the 
Portuguese originated in the contest between the 
Angrias (a.d. 1737). It ended in the loss of the 
Portuguese possessions in Salsette, Basseiu, and 
the neighbouring parts of the Konkan (a.d. 1739). 
The Mahrattas lost 5000 killed and wounded at 
Basscin . — Grant Hist, of Marothas^ i. p. 547. 

BAJI RAO II. was Peshwa from 1795 to 1818, 
and was the last of the Peshwas. He was son of 
Kaghoba, and succeeded his cousin, Madhoo Rao, 
who had thrown himself from a window and been 
killed. Baji Rao was a clover but unscrupulous 
ruler, and had amongst his more prominent officers 
Nana Farnavis and Trimbakji Danglia, both of 
them unprincipled men. After his defeat at I’ooiia 
on the 16th November 1817, be retreated with his 
army to the southern districts of the Mahratta 
country, but on the 28th retraced his step north- 
wartls. Baji itao continued to elude the forces by 
which he was surrounded. He failed at Corey - 
gaum ; General Sir Lionel Smith, with tlu* 2d and 
7th Madras Cavalry, and two squadrons of H.M, 
22d Light Dragoons, defeated him on the 20th Feb. 
1818 at Ashta; Brigadier IVitzler, Colonel JVothcr, 
Generals Munro and Malcolm, and Sir Thomas 
Hislop, had taken the strongholds of Vizierghiir, 
Siiighur, and Punindlmr, all tliose in the southern 
Konkan, Badami, Bhogulkot, Sholapur, Chanda, 
Talner, Belgaum, Trimbuk, Malleigaiim, liai- 
ghur, and others in the Dekhan. Finally, on 
the 3d June 1818, he surrendered to General 
Malcolm, on a guarantee of eight lakhs of rupees 
a year ; and he settled at Bithur, where he passnl 
his life in the manner common to Hindus of those 
days. He adopted Dundoo Punt ns Ids son and 
heir, but the Indian Goveniment refused to recog- 
nise Dundoo Punt as entitled to the eight Inkhs, 
and to this refusal has been attributed his vile 
conduct at Caunpur. — Elph. India, See Mutiny. 

BAJPAI. Hind. Vajpoyi, Sansk. A branch 
of the Kanouj Brahmans. 

BA J RA. H IND. A large boat, round-bottomed, 
without a keel, in use for travelling on the lower 
Ganges, called budgerow by the British. 

BAJRA. Hind. Penicillaria spicata. This is 
a very common millet in India; is not so heating 
as Jawari or Holcus sorghum. It is made into 
cakes or porridge. Sown in fields at the com- 
mencement of the rains. It does not require 
much water, but it is of the last importance that 
this should be timelv. That gi'own in the Indian 
desert is deemed of better quality than the pro- 
duce of the richer lands of Malwa. — Tod, 

BAJRA KAPTA. Hind. Mania pentadoctyla. 

BAJRANGA, a name of Bhairava. It means of 
thunderbolt frame, from Bajra, a thunderbolt, and 
anga, the body. See Bhairava. 

BAJRI. Hind. In the Panjab, a sort of grave 
of disintemted rock, used when ground up in 
forming plasters and stucco. Qu. Is it kaolin ? 

BAJiL Malay. A jacket of many different 
kinds, worn by both sexes. 



BAJU. 


BAKHTIARI. 


BAJU or Baja Laut, a maritime people in the India, chiefly contributed to the Journal of the 
Archipelago Islands, who venture far to sea. Bengal Asiatic Society. 

Many of the Baju remain throughout the year BAKERGANJ, town in Bengal, 120 miles 
near the Dutch settlement of Macassar, on the east of Calcutta. It lies between the Megna and 
south end of the Celebes. They are chiefly Jessore, is low-lying, and famed for ka rice oulti- 
employed by the Chinese in Ashing for tre- vation. The Bakerganj district in 1877 had 
pang or sea-slug, and are generally involved in 1,874,201 souls in an area of 4066 square miles ; 
debt The demand against each boat or family besides Hindus, there are many Chandal, Napit, 
usually averages about four hundred guilders and Kaibarta. A copper plate, in Sanskrit verse, 
(twenty-five pounds sterling), and no instance is was found here, datea Samvat 8, of Kesava Sena’s 
on record of their ever having absconded to avoid reign, which, from the Ayin Akbari list, makes 
the payment of their debts. The Baju are com- theyear a.d. 1186. The character used in inscrip- 
monly called Sea Gipsies. They are found in tions is the Gaur, a little less simple than the 
considerable numbers in the sea which lies between earlier alphabets of the Pala dynasty. The Sena 
the east coast of Borneo and the west coast of dynasty was of low origin, calling themselves 
Celebes. They are said to have come originally Sankaya Gauriswara, or Lord of Gaur. There is 
from Johore, in the Malay Peninsula, the in- not any mention of flre-arms, but of bows, arrows, 
habitants of which they much resemble in features swords, etc. — B. As, S. Jo. vii. p. 42. 
and habits. Many of them are settled in perma- BAKESWAR, of the Murshidabad district of 
nent villages on the east coast of Borneo, but the Bengal. Springs impregnated with sulphuretted 
greater number live in their boats, which are from hydrogen occur in the bed of the river, and near 
five to ten tons burden, during the whole year, and Tanlifaara village are a group of sacred hot sul- 
shift their position with the changing monsoon, so phur springs, cwled Bhum Bakeswar. — Imp. Gaz. 
as always to keep on the lee side of the island, BA KHAR. Mahr. Historic memoirs, 

and consequently in Ane weather. They all BAKHDI, or fortunate, from which the term 

profess the Mahomedan religion, and differ but Balkh is derived. 

little, except in their maritime habits, from the BAKHRA, a town in Tirhut, where there are 
Malays, though they are said to adhere less strictly many mounds and remains of an ancient Buddhist 
to the tenets of their faith. They also deal in city, with images and inscriptions. See Kesariah. 
tortoiseshell, and it is said engage in piratical BAKHSH, Hind., from Bakshidan, p£RS. A gift, 
acts, though they do not pursue it as a profession, donation, a donor ; usually Bux. Khuda-bakhsh, 
They also manufacture an alkali from the ashes of Deo-datus. Bakshi, a military chief, a ymymaster ; 
sea-weed, nipah leaves, and the marine plants of in Turkistan, a troubadour, a wandering singer, 
salt marshes, with which they trafiBc. Such of Bakhshish, a present, n donation or gratuity; in 
them as reside in permanent habitations have fowls Syria and Egypt, regarded as the drink-money of 
about their houses, and in all respects resemble Europe. The Mahomedans of Syria and Egypt 
the other Mahomedans. Their villages are built shout for bakhshish on every occasion. It is 
on posts, and always over the water, and close to seldom heard in southern India, 
the sea, or near the mouths of large rivers, in BAKHTAR ZAMIN, the Bakhtar country, the 
which the eastern part of the island abounds, present name of the country between Balkh and 
They are expert divers, and would be useful in Kabul ; ancient Bactria. 

this manner if capitalists should think proper to BAKHTAWAR, a religious mendicant of the 
Ash the rich banks of the pearl and motber-of- Sunyabadi sect. 

pearl oysters in Malludu Bay, and amongst the BAKHTIAR, a Ghilzai general, who, under the 
islands of the Sulu Archipelago, which would orders of Kutub-ud-Din, about a.d. 1201 con- 
doubtless be found immensely productive. — Early quered Behar, and in 1203 Bengal; but in his 
p. 885 ; Low's Sarawaky p. 342. See Orang Laut expedition against Bhutan and Assam he was 
BAJUR. Hind., Pushtu. Picea Webbiana; signally defeated, and driven back to Bengal, 
P. Pindrow ; the silver Ar. where he died from vexation, about a.d. 1206. 

BAK. Sansk. Ardea torra and A. putea. BAKHTIARI, pastoral tribes of Kurds, who 

BAK. Sansk. Speech. Also an estimate of take up their warm winter quarters in Arabistan, 
the produce of a Aeld. See Bhak. at the head of the Persian Gulf, but in summer 

BAK A. Arab. Herbage ; hence Baqal, a dealer, travel northwards amongst the mountains of 
a shopkeeper, a close-As^ person. Kirman Shah. The inhabitants of Luri-Bazurg 

BAKA-KAI. Maleal. Cucumis melo seed, are now classed under the general title of Bakh- 
BAKAL. Sansk. Mimusops elengi. tiari ; but originally this name merely applied to 

BAKAL, low caste labourers of Cauara. a small tribe, one of the twenty-six distinct clans 

BAKAM. Arab. Csesalpinia Bapjjan ; the Buk- among whom the province was divided. The 
kum wood of commerce. Bakhtiari comprise, exclusive of dependencies, the 

BAKAPUSHPAM. Tel. Agati grandiOorum. Haft Lang, the Chahar Lang, and the Dina ruiA. 
BAKAR. Hind, of theCis-Sutlej, Kalesar, etc. The Bakhtiari tribe, who inhabit the mountains 
Corn us oblonga. of Luristan west of Irak, between Shuster and 

BAKAS. Sansk. Adhatoda vasica. Isfahan, and from Shuster to near Kermanshah, 

BAK AY UN. Arab. Melia sempervirens. often wander to other parts. They have often 
BAKCHI. Sansk. Yernonia anthelmintica. attacked Isfahan, Nadir Shah alone having almost 
BAKER, Captain, author of Eight Years’ reduced them. They are named TLarivx^dosttf by 
Wanderings, and also the Rifle and the Hound, or Strabo, and Patiskharis in the cuneiform inscrip- 
the Wild Sports of Ceylon. tions. Their manners and language have scarcely 

BAKER, W. E., an officer of the Bengal army ; changed since the days of Cyrus. About 1840 
a writer on various subjects connected with they were conquered and decimated by the Persian 
the natural history and productive resources of Governtnent, and their chiefs kept in perpetual 
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BAKKA MEENA. 


BAKUR-CHIRIA. 


imprigonment at Teheran. The country is famed all agree that he waa Ishmael. This feast is also 
for the expedition of Alexander and his successors* named Eed-i-kabeer (the great feast), and Eed- 
rule. The country south of the great chain pro- uz-zoha (feast of daylight), and Eed-i-Kurban. In 
bably formed the site of the ancient Elarn of India it is called Bukreed ; and in Turkey Kurban- 
Scripture, a powerful nation in the early days of Bairam. Numbers of sheep and goats, sometimes 
Abraham, before the kingdoms of Assyria and a camel or an ox, are sacrificed on this day, and 
Babylon rose into notice in the east. The tribe the flesh distributed to the people, 
in Luristan have a tradition that they originally BAKROR. To the eastward of Buddh Gaya, 
came from Syria (Sham) under one great chief, on the opposite bank of the Phalgu or Lilajan 
and took possession of the mountains which they river, and immediately to the north of the village 
now inhabit. They export to Khuzistan a small of Bakror, there are the ruins of a large brick 
quantity of grain and tobacco, gall-nuts, mastic, tope, with a stump of a sandstone pillar at a short 
cherry sticks for pipes. Their language is old distance to the northward. — B. A. S, */., 1864. 
Persian. They have a national dance called chapi. BAK8A. Beno. Rottbolla glabra. 

They have rejoicings around the body of one of BAKSAR, a village in Oudh, on the left bank 
their number, and if killed in battle their joy is of the Ganges, which is here a sacred spot for 
more pronounced. Nadir Shah took a large num- pilgrimage. — /wy’* 

^r into his army, and they behaved well at the BAKSHI. Hind. Gardenia tetrasperma. 
siege of Kandahar. BAKTRATURDA, a titlevof Ganesha. 

The Ulaki, a branch of the Haft Lang, about BAKU of the Bhot, a hill cloak. 

1200 families, occupy the neighbourhood of BAKU or Bakoti, in the north of Persia, on 
Teheran in summer, in the mountains near Fellat the siiores of the Caspian, a place of pilgrimage, 
and Seiniran, and on the coast near Bushahr in to which Hindu pilgrims even from India resort, 
winter. The Janeki are the chief of the Chahar It is now Russian territory. It has black naphtha 
Lang, have many subdivisions, and number about springs, and when the weather is thick and hazy, 
hOOO families. The Mala Madi, a tribe of the the springs bubble up higher, and sometimes the 
Bakhtiari of about lOoO families. They accom- naphtha takes fire, and runs like burning lava 
panied Nadir Shah in his expeditions against Herat, into the sea. The flaming soil or everlasting 
and on their return settled in the Fellat district, fire of Baku is the attraction to pilgrims, and is 
— Laynrd; MacGregor^ iv. pp. 805, 598; De Boiit'n not less famous than its naphtha springs, which 
Travels^ p. 522 ; Ferriers Caravan Journeys^ pp. occasionally take fire. Moore tells us of — 

8~500 ; Malcolm's Persia y ii. pp, 171, 465. ‘ Bndku and those fountains of blue flame 

BAKKA MEENA. Hind. Scops Aldrovandi. That burn into the Caspian ; * 

BAKKAR or Bukker, opposite to Rohri and and in recent years the naphtha has been used 
Sukkur, is a fortified island in the Indus, and w^as as fuel on board the steamers on the Caspian. In 
once held by the Daurani, latterly by Mir Sohrab Hindu ancient geography, Baku is in Kusha Dwipa. 
of Sind. The effect of the landscape here is wonder- The supply of this article in many places near that 
fully increased by the beautiful stream, and the town, especially at the village of Balakhatany, has 
immense groves of date trees which fringeits banks, existed for centuries. The naphtha, oozing through 
It was ceded to the British by theTalpur dynasty, a layer of sand, comes to the surface of the earth 
29th January 1880. — Masson's Journey ^^2 \ in the form of a thick black liquid. In 1859, 
Imp. Gaz. M. Kokoreff, at the suggestion of the chemist 

BAKKUL. Hind. The fibrous bark of the Liebig, established a kerosene refinery at Soorakb* 
roots of several trci^s, used in Malwa as a cheap anakh, 12 versts distant from Baku. By 1869 
substit ute for string and cord. In Bengal, Agave there were 50 other similar establishments there, 
Americana. — Boyle. and 200,000 poods (40 lbs. to the pood) had 

BAKLA. 1)DK. Yiciafaba; the garden bean, been by then exported. At the end of a third 
cultivated the kidney bean. Bakla Kubti, the period of ten years the quantity exported had 
bean of Fythagoras. Baklazun, riiaseolus vul- reached 10,000,000. The principal cause which 
garis; dwarf or kidney bean. prevents Baku kerosene from competing with 

BAKLAT-ul-AIIM AKA. Arab. Purslane; American, is the dearness of utensils to keep it 
Portulaca quadrifida. Baklat-ul-Faristum, balm ; in, and of carriage. At Baku it costs from 35 to 
Melissa officinalis, var. Baklat-ul-malik, Fu- 40 kopecks (about lOd.) a pood. It costs at the 
maria parviffora, IP. and A. rate of 40 kopecks a pood for vessels to keep it 

BAKLT. Hind. I.agerstrjemia parviflora, R. in, and its cost per pood for conveyance to 
BAKOLI. Hind. A small green caterpillar Astracan is 18 kopecks; to I'sareetzin (on the 
that destroys rice crops. VolgaL 30 kopecKS ; to Nijni-Novgorod, 40 

BAKOO.MBA. Maiir. Careya arborea, Box - kopeexs; to Moscow, 63 kopecks; and to St. 
hurgh. Petersburg, 86 kopecks. — Jameson's Ed. Journ. 

BvVKRAI. Pi:kiitu. A marriage portion. 1837-38. 

BAKRI, A.D. 763, originator of the Moulad-i- BAKUI^. Hind. Minusops elengi. In Hindu 
Sharif recitations, by Mahomedans, of the birth, legend, it was beneath a Bakula tree, on the 
miracles, and death of their prophet. banks of the Jumna, that Krishna fascinated 

BAKRID, from bakhar, a bull, and eed, a the milkmaids of Brindhabhan with his flute, 
sacrifice; a Mahoinedan festival held on the 10th BAKUMBER. Benq. Anisoineles ovata. 

day of the twelfth month of the Mahomedan BAKUR-CIilRIA, or ‘the bird’s nest,’ also 

year, called Zi-ul-haj. It is the festival in com- called Jodagir, or Hill of Strife. Joda, on the 
memoration of Abraliam offering up his son. The recommendation of an ascetic, erected a castle 
name of this son is not particularly mentioned in on it. Doubtless its inaccesi 
the Korun. Some Indian shiahs, however, sup- the recommendation of the hermit, for its scarped 
pose him to have been Isaac ; but the Persians summit renders it almost impregnable. — Tod. 
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BAKUR-KHANI. 


BALA BHADBA. 


BAKUR-KHANI. Pers. Arraeuiaca vulgaris, 
Lam. ; the apricot. 

BAKUS. Beno. Malabar nut, Ad batoda vasica. 

BAL, the ,BUu-god of the Hindus, identical 
•with the Baal-god of the Egyptians and western 
Semitic nations. The worship of Bal seems to 
have been originally astronomitial, and subse- 
quently physiological. In the former, the sun 
was worshipped direct, as yet in India, every 
morning, and at every solstice or sakrant. In 
the physiological worship, the female power of 
Bal was Baal-tis or Bel-tis. These formed an 
androgyne divinity. The Semitic emblem of Baal 
was the pillar on the high places, and hia com- 
panion was the bull or calf, — all identical with 
the Hindu Ba-al or Bal represented by Siva, whose 
emblem is the pillar or lingam encircle<l by the 
yonr, with the vahan bull, Nandi or Basava, facing 
in front Sec Numbers xxii. 41, xxiii. 14-28. 

The w'orship of the god Bal seems to have 
been adopted in Egypt and throughout south- 
western Asia, and sometimea to have been con- 
sidered that of the creative siin ; sometimes in the 
form of the physiological emblems. The sun- 
worship of India seems to have had its chief 
place in Saurashtra, which was in constant inter- 
course with Egypt and western Asia. Under one 
or other of these pliilosophical explanations, Baal 
or Bal or Belus was the chief god of all the 
Semitic nations. The Aryan Brahman seems at 
present to have chiefly adopted the astronomical 
view ; the Rajput and the southern Asiatics, the 
physiological. But in India, at present, these 
philosophies are all confused. At present the 
sakrant, or Sivarat (night of Siva) is the winter 
solstice. On it, in ancient times, in India, the 
horse was sacrificed to the sun, or Balnath — the 
lord Bal. The Scandinavians termed the longest 
night the ‘ mother night,’ on which they held tliat 
the world was born. Hence the Beltane, the fires 
of Bal or Belenus ; the Hi-ul of northern nations ; 
the sacrificial fires on the Aswa Medha, or horse 
sacrifice worship of the sun, by the Soorya sect 
on the Ganges, and the Syrians and Sauromatte 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. When ‘ J udah 
did evil in the sight of the Lord, and built them 
high places, and images, and groves, on every 
high hill and under every tree,’ the object was 
Bal, and the pillar, the lingam, was his symbol. 
It was on his altar they burned incense, and 
‘ sacrificed unto the calf on the fifteenth day of 
the month ’ (the sacred Amavas of the Hindus). 
The calf of Israel is the bull (Nandi) of Bal-eswar 
or Eswara, the Apis of the Egyptian Osiris. 
According to Colonel Tod, the temple of Solomon 
was to Bal ; and all the idolaters of that day seem 
to have held to the grosser tenets of modem 
Hinduism. 

* Peer his other name, when he enticed 
Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile.* 

— Paradise Losi^ Book I. 

Colonel Tod tells us that Balnath was the god 
Bal of the ancient times of India, and the bul- 
dan was the gift of the bull to the sun. He 
mentions that there are numerous temples in 
Rajasthan of Baalim ; and that Balpoor (Ma- 
hadeo) in Saurashtra has several, all representing 
the sun. There is at Balpoor a temple to Bal- 
poor Siva, or Siva of the town of Bal, with 
Its lingam, yoni, and ball of brass ; and Bal-eswar 
k the lord Bal, Maha bal-Eswar the great lord 


Bal. In ancient western Asia, Bal and the brazen 
calf were specially worshipped on the fifteenth of 
the month, and in India, the sacred day of Bnl- 
Eswar, with bis vahan bull Nandi, is the ainnvusa, 
the moonless fifteenth day of the month. Amongst 
the Rajput races, according to Colonel Tod, liar 
is Bal, Olid is the patron of all who love war and 
strong drink, and is especially the object of the 
Rajput warrior’s devotion ; accordingly blood and 
wine form the chief oblations to the groat god 
of the Indus. The Gosains, and the peculiar 
priests of Har, or Bal, the sun, all influlge in 
intoxicating drugs, herbs, and drinks. They are 
usually seated on a lion, leopard, or deer skins, 
their bodies covered with ashes, their hair matted 
and braided, with iron tongs to feed the peni- 
tential fires ; and their savage appearance makes 
them fit organs for the command of the god of 
blood and slaughter. The bodies of these Gosain 
priests, ministers of Har, the god of war, arc not 
burned like the Hindus, but are buried, and a 
circular tumulus is raised over the remains ; and 
over some classes of Gosains, small tumuli, whose 
form is tlie frustrum of a cone, with lateral steps, 
the apex crowned with a cylindrical stone. — Tod's 
Uajasthan, i. 76, 77 ; Tod's Travels.^ pp. 64, 49 ; 
Milner s Seven Churches^ p. 100; Layard s Nineveh ; 
Sov7ierat'.^' Voyage ^ i. p. 160. 

BAL. Hind. An ear of corn. Bal-kat, cutting 
off the ears of corn without reaping the stalks. 

BA I., also Bala, also Bala-ka. Sansk., Hind. 
A child. Kumara, Kumari, a boy, a girl under 
5 years of age. Poganda, a boy from 6 to 9. 
Kisora, from 10 to 16, is a child, a boy, a youth. 
Under the British, however, the minority is to 
the end of the 18th year. Women are termed 
Bala if under 16; Prude, middle-aged; Bridu, 
when forty. Bal-Krisbn, Bal-Gopala, the infant 
Krishna. Many Hindus and many Hindu towns 
have names beginning with Bal, sometimes refer- 
ring to infancy, as bal-amra, or young mango 
grove, sometimes to a deity. — Wilson ; Tod's 
Rajasthan^ ii. p. 251. 

BALA. Beng. Pavonia odorata, also Hibis- 
cus tortuosus, Twisted hibiscus. 

BALA. Duk. Cuscub root ; Andropogon muri- 
catus. In Bengal, Halimtus fulviventer, ViclL 
In IlindustaD, Sida rhombifolia. Also a grub 
which eats the young planta of wheat or barley 
when about six inches high. 

BA-LA. Burm. Elettaria cardamomum, Wh, 
and Mat Malay, Musa sapientum. 

BALA, also Bala Mushk. Hind. Valeriana 
Wallicbiana. 

BALA-BAND, or head fillet, the diadem of the 
Greeks, is in Mewar the symbol of honour, and 
in the days of the grandeur of that state was held 
equal to any cordon of Christendom. It consists 
of one or more cords of floss silk and gold thread 
tied round the turban, the ends hanging behind 
the head. The bala-band or silken fillet was 
valued as a mark of the sovereign’s favour, and 
was tantamount to one of the courtly orders oi 
Europe. — Tod's Rajasthan^ i. p. 662. 

BALABANDI TIGE. Tel. Ipomiea pcs-capree. 
BALA BHADRA, son of Nanda, and elder 
brother of Krishna. He is the patron of agri- 
culture. He was of great strength and irate 
temper. Hindus believe that Bala Bhadra is Bala- 
raina, the ninth incarnation of Vishnu. — Taylor. 
See Boldeva. 



BAI.ABHL 


BAL^NIDiE. 


BALABHT, an era mentioned by Tod aa 
occurring in an inacription found at Somnath, 
commencing 318 a.d. It is named from the town 
of Balabhi, which was destroyed in 802 Sam vat, 
from which time it may be presumed the era was 
discontinued. This is also written Valabhi; and 
in an insiiiptiou on copper plates found there, 
of date A.D. 328, containing grants of lands to 
Brahn)an priests, the era used in the inscription 
is the Valabhi era, corresponding to the 375th of 
Vikramaditya, or a.d. 319. The ancient kingdom 
of Balhara was ruled by Balabhi princes. Their 
chief town, Balabhipura, according to Tod, was 
destroyed under Siiaditya ill., Iw an irruption of 
the Parthians, Getes, Huns, or Cathi, or of these 
tribes combined, and he gives the date as A.D. 
524 ; but Thomas gives a.d. 745, and the Chinese 
traveller Hi wen Thsang visited it in the 7th 
century. Its ruins exist, about 20 miles west of 
Bhaonagar in Kattyawar, near the modern town of 
Wulleh. The extent of the ancient kingdom seems 
to have been from the Aravalli mountains in the 
north, to the Tapti. On its destruction, Anhalwara 
became the seat of government, its princes bearing 
the title of Baba Kai, and this endured until the 
14th century. Colonel Tod says that at all events 
the Prince of Deo laid the foundation of Anhal- 
wnra Puttiin in S. 802 (a.d. 746), which hence- 
forth became the capital city of this portion of 
India, in lieu of Balabhipura, which gave &he 
title of Balika-rai to its princes, the Balhara of 
the earlier Arabian travellers, and, following 
them, the geographers of Europe, and 'supposed 
to be the Byzantium of Ptolemy. The Udai- 
pur dynasty claim to be the descendants of 
Lob, the ehlest son of liama of the Solar dynasty. 
They eay that they were first ruling at Balabhi- 
pur, but their capital was laid waste by the son 
of Nuahirwan of Persia, A.D. 524. The Rajput 
queen escaped the general destruction, and gave 
birth to a son, who was named Goho, from whom 
the rajas of Udaipur are descended. Goho 
established the kingdom of £dur, and eight 
princes succeeded him on the throne. 

The capital of Balabhi was described by Hiwen 
Thsang as 30 H or 5 miles in circuit, with 100 
Buddhist monastories and 600 Buddhist priests ; 
and the king, although a Kshatriyo, was a Buddh- 
ist. Fergusson (p. 727) gives dates on inscriptions 
correB{K)nding from A.D. 460 to 718. The ruins 
are extensive, and are still known by the name of 
Vamilapura. — Elphin.p.2\l ; Cunningham^ Ancient 
Geo^aphy of India^ p. 323; EllioVs History of 
IndtOy p. 356 ; Tod's liajasthan^i,^9, 102 ; Fergus- 
sotif pp. 405, 727. 

BALACHAN or Balachang. Malay. 

Ona-pi, .... Burm. | Bagon, .... Phil. 
Trasi, .... Japan. | 

A condiment prepared in various ways, but 
ordinarily from prawns, sardines (Engraulis meU 
etta), and other small Ash, pounded and pickled. 
It is one of the largest artiefes of native consump- 
tion throughout l^th the Malay and Philippine 
Archipelago, Asiatic Islands, by the Burmese, the 
Siamese, and Cochin -Chinese. It is indeed essen- 
tially the article known to the Greeks and Romans 
under the name of Garom, the produce of an 
Engraulis, a Mediterranean Ash. A mild descrip- 
tion of Balachang is made in Bombay, and sold 
as an item in Indian oilmen's stores. 13,500 tons, 
valued at £90,000 sterling, were exported from 


Burma, from Ist November 1864 to let November 
1855. It is a kind of caviare. In general, its 
aroma is too stroug for European {aste ; but some 
of the best, from Tavoy and Mergui, is of a 
reddish colour, and is very similar to the anchovy 
paste of the London oilmen. That most in use is 
made of a species of very small shrimp, which, in 
the fine season, is found iu enormous numbers on 
the borders of the sea ; it is salted and pounded 
in a mortar, and, be.ng made up into little parcels, 
is sent into the interior, where it is highly esteemed. 
The inferior kind is made of all kinds of little fish, 
shrimps, etc., in the same way, but does not bear 
so high a price. In another mode, the ingredients 
are placed in a pit to undergo fermentation, and 
afterwards dried, pounded, and preserved with 
spices. With the Malays, Siamese, Burmese, and 
Cochin -Chinese, Balachan^has become a necessary 
of life, as it serves to season the daily food of 
these nations. In Sumatra the red Balachang is 
the best, and it is made of the spawn of shrimps, 
or of the shrimps themselves, which they take 
about the mouths of rivers. They are, after boil- 
ing, exposcHi to the sim u> dry, then pounded in a 
mortar with salt, moistened with a little water, 
and formed into cakes, which is all the process. 
The black sort, used by the lower class, is made 
of email fish, prepared in the same manner. On 
some parts of the east coast of the island they ealt 
the roes of a large fish of the shad kind, and pre- 
serve them perfectly dry, and well flavoured. 
These are called trobo. — Ainslie ; Faulkner's Com, 
Diet ; Yide's Embassy ; Craxefurd's Diet p. 27 ; 
Marsden's Hist of SumatrOy pp. 63, 64. 

BALAD. Ar. a district, a town. Balad-ul- 
Jahaf, a district iu Yemen. Ibn-ul-bald, a citizen. 
BALADEVA, the Hercules of the Hindus. 
BALADEVA PATANA, now called Maha Bali- 
pura. 

BALA-DITYA-CALU, a Telugu astronomer, 
who wrote in the 4558th year of the Kaliyug. 

BALA^iNlDiE, a family of the whales, aquatic 
mammals, some of which attain a length of nearly 
160 feet. It comprises the genera Balsena, Balam- 
optera, Physeter, and Pbocsena. There are in 
India one of the Balfeuoptera, four Balscna, one 
Physeter, and one Phocsena. Balsenoptera belongs 
to a group possessing a dorsal fin, and hence call^ 
Finner, Fin-back, Fin -whale, also Pike- whale and 
Rorqual Species of the Balseoa genus occur both 
ip the northern and the southern seas. The whale 
of the Greenland fisheries belongs to this genus. 
It is the Balsena mysticetus, Gray^ and is the arctic 
whale, or right whale of seamen. 

(o) Balsena antarctica. 

B. antipodarum, Or(sy, 

New Zealand whale. I Soutbem whale. 

Antaro. emooth-baoked ,, | Tuku Peru of N. Zealand. 

Is not known in the central parts of the Pacific. 
But in Sj^ring it resorts to the bm of Chili, 
South Africa, the Brazils, Australia, Now Zealand, 
and Van Diemen's Land. It is smaller than the 
arctic whale. 

(5) Balsena Australisy Des Moulins. 

B. antarotioa, Lesson. 

Right whale of South Sea he Grand Baleen dn Gap 
whalers. Cuv. 

Southern whalebone whale Common black whale of 
of Nunn. Sir James Boss. 

Inhabits the South Seas ; and nmltitudes were 
seen by Sir James Ross in very high latitudes. 


<> 
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It is of a uniforni black colour. It nearly re- 
sembles the B. mysticetus, Linn, It is of value only 
inferior to that of the sperm whale. It is pursued 
by the people of the Cape of Good Hope. 

(r) Bahma Japonica. 

The Japan whale is an inhabitant of the coasts 
of Japan^ which it visits periodically. Its head 
is often covered with barnacles. 

(//) Ualxna marginata^ Gray. 

The western Australasian whale has very long 
and slender baleen, with a rather broad black 
edge on the outer or straight side. 

(r) Balxna mysticetuSy the Right AVhalc. 

B. Oroenlandica, Linn. 11. Kondolottii, Willonghby. 
B. vulgaris, BrUmn. 

Right whale, . . Eng. Far.a. Nord kapper whale. 

Right whalebone whale, ,, Nord caper whalo. 

Greenland whale, . ,, Var. h. Rock-nosed whale. 

According to I.KJSson, inhabits all the seas of 
the globe. 

Balmnoptera Judica, Blyth, the Indian fin- 
whale, inhabits the Australian seas, Persian Gulf, 
Indian Ocean, and Bay of Bengal It attains 
a length of about 100 feet, and a circumference 
of 42 feet. They are often captured off Ceylon, 
and the Maldives and Seychelles are the head- 
quarters of the whalers who seek these whales ; 
but they are not so much sought after as the 
species of Balaena which yield much blubber. 
Balsenoptcra boops, Lijm.y and B. musculiis, Liun.y 
the great and lesser Rorqual, are both found in 
European seas. Dr. 1<\ D. Bennet mentions (ii. 
p. 2112) a species of Balaenoptera under the 
synonym of Baljena gibbosa, Ginel.y the hump- 
back of southern whalers, as frequently seen in 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. — F. 1). Bennety 
ii. 232 ; Jerdon ; Elliot. 

BALAGAIYYI. Karn. The right-hand castes 
of the south of India. 

BALAGIIAN, a booth made by branches of 
trees covered with birch bark. 

BA li AG HAT, a geographical terra to designate a 
table-land in peninsular India; also the elevated 
region of the Peninsula of India between the 
Eastern and Western Ghats, the collectorate of 
Salem ; it means above the ghat. The Balaghat 
district in the Central Provinces consists of the 
eastern portion of the central plateau which 
divides the Central Provinces from east to west, 
with a rich level tract on its south, in the valley of 
the Wainganga. Its subdivisions are Burha and 
Behir. Payin Ghat, or Til-Ghat, is the low country 
between the Eastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal. 

BALAGHUND. Pusht. iEgle marmelos. 

BALA - GOP A LA. Sansk. From Bala, a 
child. Go, a cow, and pala, a feeder ; a name of 
the infant Krishna. See Bala ; Krishna ; Hudra. 

BALAHAR. Hind. A low caste servant, a 
sweeper, a watchman, a village servant. The 
name is also written Baladhar and Bilahar, and 
seems the same as the Balahi, who is described as a 
man of low caste ; a Chamar employed to measure 
land. 

BALAJI, a deity of the Hindus of Gujerat; he 
is there also called Thukur. 

BALAJI RAO was the eldest son of the first 
Baji Kao. On his father’s deatli, 28th April 
1740, he succeeded as Peshwa, amidst domestic 
troubles caused by the old enemies of the family, 
the Pirti-Nidlii, Ragoji Bhonsla, and the Gaekwar, 


and he got rid of enormous debts that had been 
incurred in the military operations, chiefly through 
Bara Matiker, a man of some consequence and of 
immense wealth. He moved into Hindustan, 
and occupied Malwa, which was conceded on con- 
dition of Balaji helping to drive Ragoji out of 
Bengal, which its viceroy, Ali Verdi Khan, was 
unable of himself to do. Balaii marched by 
Allahabad and Behar to Murshidabad, and inter- 
cepted Ragoji, who drew back, but (a.d. 1748, 
A.ii. 1156) was followed and defeated with the 
loss, of all his baggage. Balaji Rao was now 
opposed by a combination of Ragoji Bhonsla, 
Damaji Gaekwar, and the agent of the Pirti- 
Nidhi, but ho successfully broke up their league 
by conceding to lingoji the right of levying 
tribute in all Bengal and Behar, if not also in 
Allahabad and Ourlh. About December 1749, 
raja Saho died. He was without issue, and 
Balaji Kao, under the authority of a deed which 
ho produced from Saho, declarcid the son of Raja 
liam his successor, under the title of Jbim Raja. 
Balaji liao undertook the cause of Ghazi-ml-Din 
Khan, the eldest son of Asof Jah, against Salabat 
Jung, the third son. Ho marched into the Nizam's 
territory, but was compelled to return by forced 
marches into his own flominions, because of the 
revolt of Tara Bai, who seized the person of 
Ram Ibija, confined him in a dungeon, declared 
him an impostor, and carried on the government 
on her own authority, aided by Damaji Gaekwar. 
Balaji induced Damaji to visit him, and at the 
interview he treacherously made him prisoner, 
attacked and broke up his army, thus deprived of 
its leader. Salabat Jung advanced to the neigh- 
bourhood of Poona, aided by a subsidiary force 
of 500 French soldiers and 5000 8ej)oys, under M. 
Hussy, who repulsed the assaults of Balaji, beat 
up his camps, and established a general impression 
of his superiority. But M. Bussy had to retreat, 
as his army had not been regularly paid and 
became nearly beyond control. After the retreat 
of M. Bussy and Salabat Jung, Balaji became 
involved in the affairs to the south connected 
with the French and British. He released Damaji 
Gaekwar, and (a.d. 1755) sent him, along with 
liagoba, the Pesliwa’s brother, to bring Gujerat 
into order. Ragoba levied contributions in Malwa. 
In the end of 1756, Jtagoba was again sent to 
Malwa, from which, on the invitation of Ghazi- 
ud-Din, grandson of Asof Jah, he advanced on 
Dehli, occupied the city, and laid siege to the 
fortified palace, which held out for more than a 
month. In May 1758 Ragoba marched and took 
possession of l.Ahore, and occupied all the Panjab, 
the Daurani chief retiring across the Indus with- 
out offering battle. In 1759, when Ahmad Shah 
was approaching to avenge this, the Mahrattas had 
80,000 men in the neighbourhood of the northern 
provinces, but apart, in two divisions, one of them 
under Dataji Sindia, the other under Malhar 
Kao Holkar. Ahmad Shah came suddenly on the 
force under Dataji Sindia, who fell with^ two- 
thirds of his army, and Malhar Rao Holkar was 
overtaken when retreating towanis the country 
south of the Clmmbal, and almost destroyed by 
a Daurani detachment, which had made a pro- 
digious march for that purpose. Sodashco liao 
Hhao, cousin of Balaji, was employed at the 
capibJ as minister and commander-in-chief in the 
Dekhau. He had got possession of AhinadnaggurJ 
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und was on the eve of a settlement, afterwards 
concluded at Udgir, by which largo territorial 
and pecuniary cessions were obtained from Snlabat 
Jung, and such a burden imposed on the Moghul 
government in the Dekhan as it never was able 
to recover from. This success led to jealousy on 
the part of Ragoba, who, to Sedashco Kao’s 
remonstrances on the profusion of his expenditure, 
replied that the Bhao had better undertake the 
next expedition himself, when he would find the 
difference between that and serving in the Dekhan. 
Sedashco Kao took him at his word, and an 
exchange of situations was forthwith agreed on. 
Whatever the nation possessed, cither of power 
or magnificence, was brought forth to give weight 
to Sedashco Kuo's cointuand, and news of the 
misfortunes of Sindia and llolkar only stimu- 
lated the nation to exertion. Sedashco Kao was 
naturally haughty and overbearing, proud of the 
new greatness of his family, and puffed up by 
recent success into an overweening confidence in 
Ilia own abilities, both as a statesman and a 
soldier. Ho was accompanied to his command 
by Wiswos Itao, the youthful son and heir 
apparent of the Peshwa, and by all the groat 
Brahman and Mahratta chiefs without exception. 
Many Uajput detachments were sent to join him 
as ho a<lvanced, and Suraj Mull of Bliurtpur is 
said to have reinforced him with a l>ody of 150, (H)0 
Jat. This cxperien<!ed old chief advised the 
Bhao to leave his infantry and guns and all his 
heavy baggage in the Jat territory, where il 
could be protected by strong forts, and to advance 
with his cavalry alone, and harass his enemies in 
the Mahratta manner, and protract the war until 
the Daurani, who had already been many months 
in India, should bo constrained by the climato to 
return to their native mountains. This prudent 
counsel was seconded by the Mahratta chiefs, but 
was at once rejected by their commander, lie 
slighUul Suraj Mull on several occasions, and 
offended the Maliratta chiefs by his Brahman 
pride, his imperious mode of exercising his com- 
mand, and the absence of the freedom and 
familiarity to which they were accustomed in 
their leaders. In this manner he tKlvanccd to 
Dehli. Its walls were scaled, and the citadel 
shortly yielded to artillery. The Bhao defaced 
the palaces, tombs, and shrines, for the sake of 
the rich ornaments which had been spared by the 
Persians and Afghans ; he tore down the silver 
ceiling of the audience hall, and seixed on the 
throne (no longer so precious as of old), and on 
all other royal ornaments. Their value has been 
stated by Casi Kao and Grant Duff at £170,000. 
Suraj Mull, disgusted with what he saw, withdrew 
to his own territory. The Bhao sent a picked 
force to attack Cunjpura, on the Jumna, sixty 
miles above Dehli, where there was a Daurani 
garrison under an officer of distinction. To pre- 
vent this, Ahmad Shah advanced with all his 
army, but, fintbng the river near the capibil full, 
he proceeded up to near Cunjpura, where lie 
learned that it had been taken, and all the 
garrison put to the sword. Ahmad Shah crossed 
the river by fording and swimming (25th Oct. 
1700), and the Mahratbis hastily retired to Pani- 
put, where they threw up works round their 
camp, encomjiassed by a broarl and deep ditch, 
and protected by their numerous artillery. Ahmad 
Shah and his allies advanced, and his force being 


very small, ho too formed an entrenched camp in 
front of the Mahrattas. The numbers in the 
respective armies are not precisely known. The 
Bliao’s force consisted of 55,000 cavalry in regular 
ay, with at least 16,000 predatory Mahratta 
orse, and 15,000 infantry, of whom 9000 were 
disciplined sepoys under Ibrahim Khan Gardi, 
a Mahomedau who had deserted from the French 
service. Ho had 200 guns, with numerous wall 
pieces, rnd a great supply of rockets, which waa 
a favourite weapon with the Mahrattas. Grant 
Duff estimates the predatory horse and followers 
at 200,000, and Casi Kao states the whole number 
at 600,000. Ahmad Shah had about 40,000 
Afghans and Persians, 13,000 Indian horse, and a 
force of Indian infantry estimated at 88,000, part 
of which were the Kohilla, but the great bulk 
was a rabble of foot-soldiers. The Bhao had 
ordered Govind Kao Bandela to collect what 
troops ho couhl on the lower course of the Jumna, 
and tlint chief now appeared in the rear of the 
Daurani cainj) with 10,000 or i2,000 horse, who 
spread over the country and intercepted all 
siijiplicp But a Ixxly of the Daurani horse, 
mulor Attai Ivhan, nephew of the grand vizir, 
made a inarch of upwards of sixty miles, surprised 
Govind itao’s camp about daybreak, and com- 
pletely d<'Htroyod his party, Govind Kao himself 
falling in the action. The Daurani force got the 
command of the open country, and the Mahrattas 
wore at once straitened ; they had eaten up 
and coiisumei’ the town of Panipat, and began 
to feel the severest pressure of want. Continual 
skirmishes were taking place between the two 
armies; the Mahrattas made three vigorous 
attacks on the Daurani lines. Ahmad Shah did 
not hurry on the war. Ho had a small red tent 
pitched in front of his entrenchment, to which he 
rejmired every morning in time for the daybreak 
prayers, and where he generally returned to dine 
in the evening, and never rode less than fifty or 
sixty miles a day, in visiting his posts and recon- 
noitring the enemy. Among the last efforts of 
the Mahrattas to obtain reliei, was their sending 
out a foraging party with innumerable camp 
followers ; but the helpless crowd was discovered 
by the Daurani, and slaughtered in imineiise 
numbers. On this the chiefs and soldiers sur- 
rounded the Bbao's tent, and urged him to fight 
and die in the field rather than perish in misery. 
The Bhao agreed to their wish ; they all partook 
of betel-leaf, and swore to fight to the lost, and 
orders were given to make the attack the next 
morning before daybreak. About three in tho 
morning, the spies reported that the Mahrattas 
were getting under arms. Shuja-ud-Dowla went 
to Ahmad Shah’s tent and desired he should be 
awakened (a.d. 6th January 1761, a.h. Jamadi- 
us-Rani 1174). The Mahoinedan allies did not 
make much use of their guns, and as those of the 
Mahrattas approached, tho shot went over the 
heads of their adversaries. The actual engage- 
ment was begun by Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who 
seized a flag with his own hands, and oidcred bis 
men to ceaso firing and advance with fixed 
bayonets. Their attack fell on the Kokillas, who 
were broken after a prodigious slaughter. Their 
defeat laid open the right of the grand vizir, who 
commanded the centre of the Daurani line, and 
who was now charged by the Bhao and Wiswas 
Kao with the flower of the Mahratta army. In this 
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oharffe, Altai Khan, the nephew of the vizir, waa Hajh Rahmaty quoted in Elphinstone' 8 History of 
killed at his side ; the vizir dismounted, and, with India. 

the few who w'ero near him, determined to die on BALAJI WISWANATH, a Brahman of the 
the spot. Shiila-ud-Dowla’s division was next to Konkan, where he was the hereditary village 
that of Altai Khan, and, noticing a sudden dimi- accountant. Ho was the chief supporter of the 
nution of the sounds of war in that quarter, he raja Saho ; he was a man of great ability both in 
sent Casi Rao to inquire the cause, and found the civil and military affairs. His services in the wars 
vizir on foot in full armour, endeavouring to get that ensued after Saho arrived in the Dekhan, 
his men back into the ranks. Ride to Shuja-ud- were rewarded by Saho with the title of Peshwa, 
Dowla, said he, and tell him that if he does not and the office of prime minister; and the govem- 
Bupport me immediately, I must perish. But ment was left almost entirely to him, while Saho 
Shuja-ud-Dowla, though he kept his ground, did pursued his favourite field sports of hunting, 
not venture to take part in the action. The hawking, and fishing. This commenced the power 
advantage of the battle inclined to the Mahrattas, afterwards acted on by the Peshwas, who l>ecame 
until Ahmad Shah, after rallying the fugitives, eventually the real rulers of the Mahratta emuire. 
and ordering all to be cut down who would not On his demise in 1721, his son, the first Baji Itao, 
return, gave orders for an advance of his own succeeded him. 

line, and at the same time directed a division on BALAK, two hills so called, 600 paces asunder, 
his left to wheel up and take the enemy in flank, in the district of Balad-ul-Jahaf in lemcn. This 
This manoeuvre was decisive ; for though the district is the land of Sheba, lieing called to the 
cloB(.*8t combat was raging in the centre where present time Ard-us-Saba ; and Balkces, the queen 
the Bhao and Wiswns Rao were engaged on of Sheba, built a masonry dyke or dam between 
horseback, and where they fought on both sides the two Balak bills. It afterwards burst, and is 
with spears, swords, battle-axes, and even with famed in Arabian story as the Sail-ul-Anm or 
daggers, yet all at once, as if by enchantment, Sail-ul-Mareb. — SeeBalkces; Saba, 
the whole Mahratta army turned their backs, and BALA KHANA. Pers. Upper storey, whence 
fled at full speed, leaving the Iwitthjfield covered comes balcony in English . — Itichy Kurdistan. 
with heaps of dead. Tlic victora pursued them BALAL, in Karnatica, on honorific appellation, 
with the utmost fury for fifteen or twenty miles, BALAM. IlrNO. Cymbopogon aronuiticus. 
and as they gave no quarter, the slaughter was BALAMBANGAN or Balambang Island, called 
very great. The peasants destroyed a large Bcrabangan by the Malays, nearly ir> miles long, 
portion of those who escaped from the Daurani, lies in the Balabac Strait, at the north-east side 
and groat numbers who fell into the bands of the of Borneo. It was once a possossiotj of Britain, 
Daurani were put to death in cold blood. Ahmad and, from the extreme richuesa of that portion of 
Shah made a strict search for Jancoji Sindia, who the island, it might have proved a settlement of 
was concealed by a Daurani chief, and was ma<lc great value, but it was relinquished to Holland 
away with to avoid detection ; be also compelled in 1827. It has two excellent harbours. The 
Shiija-ud-Dowla to give up Ibrahim Khan, whom principal station on the peninsular tongue off the 
he pcrfik)nally abused, and onlered to be confined, southern harbour was determined to be in iat. 
but he died of bis wounds within a week. The 7° 12' 51" N., long. 116*^ 49' 8" E. — llorshimjh. 
body of Wiswas Rao was found, and a headless BALAM-CIRA. Hind. Cucuinis sativns. 
trunk which was believed to bo that of the Bhao. BALAM PULI. Maleal. Tamarindus Iridica. 

The whole number of the slain is sUited at 200,000. BALAND, a tribe formerly donuuant in Ajoree 

Almost all the great Mahratta chiefs were killed Burhur ami tho Bouthern parts of Mirzapur. 
or wounded, except those who had been left They were exj>ellcd by the Chundel Rajputs, and 
with a force at Dehli, and Malhar Rao Holkar, now occupy Munwas, a priDci[)a]ity in suburdiua- 
who was accused of having too early retreated, tion to the raja of Rewa. — Ktliot. 

Madhaji Sindia, afterwards the founder of a great BALANISTUM. Hind. Pomegranate flowers, 
state, was lamed for life, and Nana Faroavis, who BALANITES iEGYPTIACA. Ddile, 
long kept off the downfall of tlie Peshwas govern- Balanites ASgyptiaoa, vtx. Ximonia .^gyptiaoa, Ji. 
ment, narrowly escaped by flight. Never was Indica, W, lU. „ Americana, L. 

defeat more complete, and never was there a Saum, . , , . Am. Nanjunda inararn, Tam. 
calamity that diffused greater consternation. Haleluj, . . . . Arau. Gara or Gari chettu, Tkl. 
Grief and despondency spread over the whole Hingnn Bet Hinggo, Hind. 

Mahratta people. Most had to mourn relations. This small, thorny tree has alternate bifoliate 
and all felt the destruction of the army as a death- leaves, with jpreenish-white flowers. It is found 
blow to their national greatness. Balaji Rao throughout India, and flourishes in black soil, 
never recovered the shock. Ho slowly retreated It is cultivated in Egypt; and at Jerusalem it is 
from his frontier towards Poona, and died in a made into walking-sticKS, on which they inscribe 
temple which he bad himself erected near that the word Jordan in Hebrew characters. It grows 
city. The wreck of the army withdrew south of in the Panjab from Dehli westward to liohtuk. 
the Narbadda, evacuating almost all their acquisi- It has a girth of 18 inches. Wood soft, and 
tions in Hindustan. Dissensions soon broke out shoemakers’ boards are made of it Its leaves 
after the death of Balaji, and the government of are slightly acrid, and are said to possess antbel- 
the Peshwa never recovered its vigour. Most of mintic properties. The fruit, when ripe, can be 
tho Mahratta conquests were recovered at a eaten without inconvenience ; but Dr. Roxburgh 
subsequent period, but it was by independent describes the pulp as exceedinglv bitter, and 
chiefs, with the aid of European offioers and dis- having an offensive, greasy smell. It is about the 
oiplined sepoys. — Casi Itaos Narrative in As. size of an egg, and covered with a smooth, dry 
Res. iii. 97, 123 ; Grant Duffs History of the cortex. It is used in native fireworks ; the 
Marathas; Sair-i-Mata^akhirin ; Elliot's Life of kernel being scooped out, the shell is filled’ with 
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gmipowjU r, nnd rxplodes with a very loud report. 

A fat oil, ealled zacliun, qu. zaituuV is extracted ; 
fi'tMu ihesi'tMls. — J)rs, Wiyhtj RuhUdl^ O'Sh.^ Voigty 
Stewart ; Mr. Jafimj. 

JlAEANOI'HOJtKAG. This order of plants 
contains several parasites, such as the Il^ifflesia 
and also the (-isti trees of Europe, which yield the 
hypooistus juice, and owe all their properties to 
tin* presence of an abundance of gallic acid. The 
Jbilaiiophora species growing in the East Indies are, HALAS RUI5Y'. Radakhshan has been known 
R dioica, 7e. Nepal, Java. the days of Marex) Polo as the country 

,, olonguta, Blain., producing the real balas ruby, as well as the 

,, Iiidicn, IKcr//., Ten, of India. lajivard or lapis-lazuli, from which is made the 

,, typhina, I^me, Taong-dong. beautiful blue pigment called ultra - marine. — 

„ g.ga..t«a, W,,U., TaoiiK-dong. p 

A B])ecics, calle<l (Jochamul in Hindi, is a curious JiAI^AZAR, an intoxicating electuary prepared 
h n floss [larasite growing abundantly on maple in from the Malacca bean, the Anacardium ; hence 
th<‘ Zcinu valley in Sikkim, and also in the N.W. the cognomen Al-Baladuri of Ahmad, who was 
Hiinalnya. It occasions great knots on the maple addicted to its use. • 

roots, and on the oaks and other mountain trees, HA LB AND j the Mahratta alphabetical character, 
from which the Tibetans form their dririking cups. BALBEK. See liaalb{>k. 

Dr. Hooker found a small store of these knots, BALBHOG, an offering to Krishna in the early 
cleaned and cut ready for the turner, and hidden morning. 

behind a stone by some poor Tibetan, who had B A LBI, CASPAR, a merchant dealer in precious 

never returned to the spot ; they ha<l evidently stones, wlio travelled to India between 1579 to 
been tln*re a very lor»g time. The Lepcha drink 1588. In 1583 he visited Pegu, and wrote a 
out of these little wooden cups, which are very book, entitled Viaggio fell’ Indie Orientale. 
pretty, often j)oli8hed and mounted with silver. BALBOA. ' Vaseo Nunez de Balboa was born 
Some Clips arc supposed to be antidotes against in 1475 at Xcres de los Caballeros, of a noble 
poison, and henee fetcli an enormous price; these but poor family. 

are of a peculiar wood, rarer and jialer coloured, BALBODH. Mahr. The Deva Nagri alphabet, 

and T)r. Hooker paid a guinea for one such, BAL-C/H’H ARU, also Balchir and Balchur. 

hardly different from the coiimion sort, which Hind., 1R:ng. Nardostachys Jatamansi; Jata- 
costbut 4<1. or Gd. At TJuissa their price is higher, mansi valerian. It is found near standing water 
as they are all imjiorU'd from the Himalaya. Ik at Ajmir ; the roots are small, and knotty, and 
gigaiitea is a favourite astringent rcmeily in Burma, fine, like hair, hence the name ; have a sweet scent, 
B. Jndica, Wall. Cat. 7224, is found in the forests are bisteless ; used to heat, strengthen, and excite 

of the central province of Ch'ylon, at an eleva- the system. One tola is the dose. Are very 

tion of 3000 to 5000 feet. — Thw. Kn. J*L Zcyl. p. much used also in hair mesalihs or pomades. 

293 ; O'Sh. p. 5(>0 ; Hooker., Him, Jour. i. 132. Also the name of the Andropogon Bchoenanthus 

BALANUS, the barnacle genus, one of the grass, the roots of which are like fine hair, 
Cirrhipedia of tlic Articulata. Some of those sweet-scented, and much used in cleaning the 
found on old timbers in India are very large. hair. — (ieu. Med. Top. p. 128. See Nardostachys. 

BALA HAL See Balliara ; Balabhipur. BALDA^RIS. Pbili)) Baldieus about 1660 

J^ALA KAMA, elder brother of Krishna. His travelled in India, and in his book of travels 
history is greatly rnixe^d up with mythical legends, gave a description of the coasts of Malabar and 
but be seems to have inarrieil Revati. In youth Coromandel. He gives information of the early 
ho was the playfellow of Krishna, and in after struggles of the Dutch and Portuguese, 

life tlie sharer in his toils and his glory. He is BAIjDEO or Babideva, a city near Muttra, 

the analogue of Hercules. He is said to have It Inis a statue of Bala Rama, elder brother of 
rebuilt the city of Rajagriha, A statue of him Krishna. 

is at Muttra. Ho is also called Balabhadra and BALDEVA, son of a prince of Muttra, and 
lk*ilad(*va. — drowse., p. 57. nephew of Koonti, the mother of the five Pandu 

BALA RAMA, the eighth avatar or incarna- brothers. Baldeva was cousin of Krishna, and 
tion of Vishnu. fled with Yudishtra from the battle-field famed 

BALASA PANDU. Tkl. Wobera tetnuidra. in the Mahabliarata into Saunialitra. After 
BAI.ASINORE, a tributary state in Gujerat, of Krishna’s death, Baldeva and Yudishtra went 
150 square miles. The title of the family is Babi, northwards, and it is supposed penetrated into 
from their founder, Sher Khan, Babi. Greece. Baldeva has been deified as the god 

BALASOR, a town and bay and river in of strength, and is supposed to bo the Hercules 
Orissa, the entrance of the bay being in hit. 2U of the east and west. He is still worshipped as 
28' N., long. 87*^ 4' E. The East India Company in the days of Alexander, bis shrine at Bald^ 
formed a factory licre. It has a rock from which in Vrij, his club a ploughshare, and a lion’s skin 
are made plates, dishes, cups, and household his covering. At Kupbas, there is a statue 27 
utensils. The district is 2068 square miles, with feet 5 inches in height, said to be that of Baldeva, 
770,232 people, Bhumij, Pan, Kandara, Khandait, but supposed to be a Jaina image. — Tod's 
Santal, and Hindus. One of its rivers, the Baita- Rajasthav. See Bala Bhadra; Krishna; Pandu. 
rani, is the Styx of the Hindus. There are several llALDUWA. Malay. Velvet, 

seaports and harbours. — llorshurgh; Imp. Gaz. BALDWIN, king of Jerusalem; in A.i). 1111 

BALASPUJf,in theCentral Provinces, contained, took Beyrout from the Saracens, but in 1187 it 
in 1867, a population of 780,503, amongst whom, was again lost. 
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007,219 Im 
Ohainar, . 
Panka, . . 

Ahir or llaut, 
Tell, . . 

Kiirmi, . . 

Mali, 

Brahman, . 

Bairagi, 

Bajput, 


101,388 Other flindus, 
72,972 Mahoim’dans, 
60,574 173,194 rrim 

51,079 Oond, . . . 

39,843 Kan war, . . 

25,145 Bhuinia, . . 

17,107 Binjwnr, . . 

11,092 Dhaiiwar, . . 


. 9,041 

Races. 

120,159 

30,436 

2,264 

7,009 

3,988 


10,702 I Other nun-Iliiidus, 9,338 
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BAIiE. Karn. Glass bracelets worn by women. Assny M.-istor at the ^fa^lras Mint; and in tlm 
BALE of cotton weighs — Military Finance Department of India he was, at 

In America, , . 440 lbs. In China, . . . 240 lbs. Madras, Examiner of Mediciil Accounts. 

,, Brasil, . . , 180 ,, ,, Bengal,. . . ;400 ,, Early in his service ho had ])assed as Interpreter 

„ Egypt, . . . 500 ,, ,, Madran, . . .‘iOO „ in the Hindustani language; he was for years 

„ Turkey, . . 360 „ ,, Bombay, . . 304 ,, employed as Persian and Hindustani Translator 

BALKAN, a titnber of Singapore. See Kayu. to Government (1854 to 18CI) ; and, as a Member 
BALE!. Malay. A public ball in a village, of the Board of Examiners, ho examined the civil 
where strangers are received, public business officers in those tongues. He obtained H.H. 
transacted, and marriages performed. See Moran g. the Nawab of the Carnatic’s consent to the 
BALEIA - ITHI - KANI. Mai.kal. Zapania establishment of the Madrassa - i - Azam (Azam 
Dodiflora, L, being the takhallus or literary title of that 

BALEL, of Kashmir, Coriaria Nepalensis. sovereign), and it still flourishes in Madras; and 

BALELA. Hind. Terminalia bellerica. Balela he induced the Mahomedan residents of that city 
Siijah, small black myrobalau, fruit of the Ter- to establish the Madras Mahomedan Library, of 
minalia citrioa. which, in 1876, they elected him a life member. 

BALESAN. Egypt. Balsamodendron Berry- In 1850, his offer to the Government to form 
anum, Am. ; Amyris Gileadeusc. a museum in Madras was acce})ted, and he named 

BALESWAR, a distributary of the Ganges, it the Government Central Museum. He was its 
which enters the Bay of Bengal, as an estuary 9 superintendent till the year 1859, in which year 
miles broad, under the name of Haringhala. The the visitors rose to 652,407. In 1856 he corn- 
bore does not occur in it. — Imp. (utz. menced the collection of animals which have 

BAL-ESWARA, a title of Siva, whom his fol- formed the Madras Zoological Gardens, in the 
lowers designate Mahadeo, or Mahadeva. He People’s Park. And in 1866 he instituted the 
is the same with the Assur of the Scriptures, and Mysore Museum at Bangalore, the visitors to which 
has resemblance to Jupiter. in 1868 numbered 203,634. While superintendent 

BALFOUR, EDWARD GREEN, L.R.C.S.E., of the former museum, he prepared and printed nine 
Fellow of the Madras University, Corresponding catalogues and eight reports ou its mim^ralogical, 
Member of the Imperial-Royal Geological Insti- geological, zoological, and economic collections, 
tute, Vienna, a medical officer of the Madras Army. He was honorary Secretary to the Madras 
He was in India from 1834 to 1870 ; he rose to Central Committees for the Great Exhibition 
the rank of Surgeon -Gen oral, and for upwards of 1861, for the Paris Exhibition of 1865, for 
of flve years was the Hoad of the Madras Medical the Madras Exhibitions of 1856 and 1857, and 
Department. During his service, he prepared was a member of the Madras Conimittees for 
and edited the Cyclopaedia of India and of Eastern subsequent Exliibitions at Vienna and Paris. He 
and Southern Asia through two editions in India published a volume of selections he had made 
in 1858 and 1873, and a third edition is now from the Persian and Himliistani poets; it is 
being printed in Great Britain. On tlie appear- quite a volume de luxe, lithographed with arab- 
ance of the fifst edition, a review of it in the esques. Ho translated 'and published in Hindustani, 
Madras Journal of Literature ami Science said : Conquest’s Outlines of Midwifery, and paid for 
* There is no question but that his long residence am* printed translations of same in Tamil, Telugu, 
in India, his scientific researches, and hb very and Canaresc. He translated and printed Glcig’s 
variety of duties, cnuneritly fit him for a work Astronomy in Hindustani, and also a diglot Hindu- 
of this character, which, liowever imperfect and stani and English Statistical Map of the World, 
incomplete as a whole, will be of great utility, which also was rendered ami ])rinted in Tamil 
and prove a valuable aid to others.’ and Telugu. He contributed to current literature 

As an executive officer, he lia<l lieen in medical )»ajjers on the Migratory Tribes of India; on the 
charge of Eurof>can and native artillery, of native I Iiiflnence of Trees on the Climate of a C ountry, 
cavalry, and of native infantry, both of the Madras I for which he received the thanks of Government; 
and Bombay armies; had been Staff-Surgeon of on the Health of Soldiers; on the Crimes and 
Ahmadnaggur in the Deklian, and Garrison-Sur- Disjibilities for which the Native Soldiers of the 
geon of Bellary, in the Ceded Districts. In the ! Madras Army were discharged the Service; on the 
administrative grade, from 18(;2 to 1870, he | Amount of Education in Madras; on the Corn- 
served as Deputy Surgeon -General of the Hurmah j mercial Products of the Madras Presidency; on 
Division and Straits Settlements, soutliwards j the Molhisca, with tl)e genera of Recent and Fossil 
to Singapore and the AmlainanR, twice in the Slieils; on the Epidemic of Cholera at Thayet 
Ceded Districts, twice in the Mysore Division, | My«); on the Vegetables available for Europeans 
and for four years with the Hyderabad Subsidiary ' in Burmah ; on the 1’yphoid Fever at Bangalore ; 
Force and Hyderabad Contingent. AVhilo so ■ on the Ethnology of Hyderabad; on tho’ Sanitary 
employed, he resided in or inspected at nearly a Condition of Secunderabad ; and on the Sanitary 
hundred of the cities, towns, and militury can- i Prospects of Tritniilghery. He also published 
tonroents, some several times over; and from two editions of his Statistics of Cholera; two 
1871 to 1876 inclusive he was, as Surgeon-General, editions of the I/ocalitics in Lidia exempt from 
the Head of the Madras Medical Department. | Cholera; three editions of the Timber Trees, 
For many years ho was Political Agent at the j Timber, and Fancy Woods of India and of Eastern 
Court of the Nawab of the Carnatic, also Paymaster and Southern Asia; three editions of the Vydian 
of Carnatic Stipends; from 1858 to J86], he was and llukiin ; two editions of Eminent Medical 
Commissioner for investigating tlie Debts of the - Men. The Honourable the Court of Directors, 
Nawab of the Carnatic, against whose estate ' H.M. Secrutfirics of State for India, the Govern- 
claimsforaboveamillion sterling (Rs. 1,00,80,000) ineiit of India, the Government of Madras, the 
were made. He acted for a short time as Assistant Medical, the Iriimnce, the Sanitary and other 
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anthorities, noticed his work in favourable terms. 
WhenofTeringtotakecbarge of theMadraa Museum, 
he had intimated : * I do not wish any remunera- 
tion of any kind ; nor would I wish my offer 
to be considered as in any way hampering the 
Government in any arrangements they may in 
future wish to make and the Court of Directors, 
In acknowledging this, said : ‘ We have to ex- 
press our sense of the liberal and considerate 
terms in which Mr. Balfour offered to undertake 
the charge.* When about to quit India, the Hindu, 
Mahomedan, and European community of Madras 
Invited his attendance at a meeting, ‘ publicly to 
record the high sense they entertained of those 
labours of your life, which, having in view the 
public good, have pre-eminently characterized your, 
career, but also to convey to you the expression 
of their regard and esteem for your private cha- 
racter.* And in the address then presented to 
him, he was asked to sit for his portrait, to be 
placed in the Government Central Museum, and it 
quoted the words of the Mahomedan community, 
who said, ‘The debt we owe him is one of the 
deepest gratitude, and his name will be cherished 
in our memories with the highest sense of esteem 
and respectful attention.’ While still at the head 
of the medical department, H.M. the Queen be- 
stowed oil him a Goo<l Service Pension. 

The members of the Mahomedan Library, at 
a meeting at which the leading men of that race 
and the heads of the European society were pre- 
sent, presented him with an address in the Persian 
language, gratefully acknowledging that he had 
founded the institution in 1851 ; and long after 
he had retired from the service, the members of 
the Apothecaries’ Fund, tiieir Widows and their 
Orphans, sent after him to England an address 
‘in grateful recollection of the valuable services 
rendered by him in 1872.’ 

BALFOUR, Gknkkal StR GEORGE, K.C.B., 
M.P., an ollicer of the Madras, and afterwards 
of the Royal, Artillery, 1820-1880. He served 
with the Malacca Field Force in 1852-33; as 
Brigade Major in the camjjaigii against Kurnool 
in 1839, and was present at the battle of Zora- 
pore on the 18th October 1839 : served as Pbiff 
Officer of the Madras Forces in the war against 
f"hina in 1840-1-2, and was present at the capture 
of Cbusan on the 5th July 1840 ; Canton, 25th 
May 1811; Amoy, 26th August 1841 ; Chusan, 
Ist October 1811 ; Chinghae, 10th October 1841 ; 
Ningpo, 13th October 1841 ; Niiigpo, 10th March 
1842; Tsekee, 15th March 1842; 8egaon, 15th 
March 1842 ; Cliapoo, 18th May 1842 ; Woosung, 
16th June 1842; Shanghai, 19th Juno 1842; 
(ffiin-kcang-koo, 2l8t July 1842 ; Nankin, August 
1842; Yang-tsc-kiang river, September 1842 ; and 
received the Chinese medal. During the war he was 
Staff Officer of the Madras Forces; he was elected 
V)y the army Joint Agent for Captured I’ublic Pro- 
perty ; he was Receiver of the Ransom payable 
under the treaty of Nankin, and he si^ttled and )taid 
the Hong debts due by the Chinese merchants. He 
waa Consul at Shanghai for many years ; was em- 
ployed as a Commissioner to inquire into the Madras 
Public Works Establishments. Ho was a member 
of the Military Board, which had control over every 
departmemt of the army except as to pay and dis- 
cipline, and which merged into the office of In- 
spector-General of Ordnance and Magazines, which 
he held for several years. In 1860 he was 
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specially commissioned by the viceroy, Lord 
Canning, to inquire into the condition of the 
Native and European troops forming the garrison 
of Burmah ; but his latest labours in India, from 
1859 to 1862, were as Chief of the Military Finance 
Department of India. Towards the beginning of 
1859 the last embers of the mutiny were just 
being trodden out ; peace had been restored, but 
with peace had not come prosperity, for the 
British empire in India had been saved from the 
perils of revolt and rebellion, to be compelled to 
struggle a second time for life against the dangers 
of bankruptcy, as the sepoys’ revolt had burdened 
India with a debt scarcely less to be dreaded 
than the dangers it had escaped. The large 
powers which, during the emergency, had of 
necessity been entrusted to departments, and to 
divisional and station officers, were still being 
exercised ; extra establishments no longer neces- 
sary were being kept up ; contracts were being 
renewed at war prices ; and,. from the nature of 
the circumstances, the army was the chief source 
of expense. At this juncture, Colonel Jameson 
of the Bombay army, Colonel Burn of the Bengal 
army, and Colonel Balfour, C.B., of tl»e Madras 
Artillery, were formed into a commission on the 
military establishmenia of the country. They 
first examined into those of Bombay (18th July 
1859), tden visited Madras, aud finally reached 
Calcutta in the beginning of 1800, from which, 
before many months were over, Colonels Jameson 
and Burn left in ’ll health, leaving to Colonel 
Balfour, early in 1860, the entire work. A 
Military Finance Department for final control 
and audit was then formed, of which he was 
appoint(;d chief, and from that date the whole 
of his efforts were directed to bringing the army 
military establishments down to the peace scale. 
The numerical strength of the army, sanctioned 
on the restoration of peace after the revolt, 
was Tor Bengal, 113,095; for Madras, 65,125; 
for Bombay, 39,270; or a total of 207,490, of 
whom 71,121 were to be Europeans, and 136,869 
natives. Prior to the revolt of 1857, the mili- 
tary charges of India were £11,500,000, and the 
European army had been lower than in any 
year since 1816; but by the beginning of 1859 
this charge had risen to £21,000,000, when the 
Military Finance Commission was established, 
and the re.sult of its action became felt. The 
military .estimates for 1860-61, including the 
carriage department, were re<luccd to a trifle 
over £16,000,000, and in the following year, Mr. 
Laing, the financial member of tlie Supreme 
Council, intimated that the Military Finance De- 
j)artinent had revised the estimates with great 
care, and they were stated at £12,850,000, or 
£2,479,000 lower than in 1860-61, Mr. Laing 
further added that £12,199,242 was the esti- 
mated cost of the military c.stablishments as fixed 
permanently for India, only that iu the year 
1861-62, reduction of items co.sting £600,760 
could not be completed. The 1861-62 estirnatt?, 
therefore, was to that amount higher than the 
estimated permanent expenditure, so tliat the 
actual diminution from 1860*61 to 1861-62, in 
the cost of the army, was £3,220,000. It woe 
further expected that the annual military charges 
would bo brought down to twelve millions in 
India and two millions in Britain. Mr. Laing, 
when submitting his budget estimates, and ex- 
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plaining the changes in operation, stated that the 
future history of India would not he complete with- 
out mentioning the successful hil)Ours of Colonel 
Balfour. Mr. Thurlow, private secretary to Lord 
Elgin, remarks (I'he Company and the Crown, pp. 
29,^10), that when the Military Finance Department 
was established after the revolt of IHo?, in order to 
ensure economy in military expenditure, ‘General, 
then Colonel, Balfour was selected for the sole con- 
trol of this department, nnder the personal autho- 
rity of LordCanning.’ ‘He was,’ adds Mr. Thurlow, 
* a man of obstinate ability, and was armed to the 
teeth with power and promise of support. He 
conducted the work of pruning witli a knowledge 
of detail only exceede<i by his zeal in execution.’ 
So early as 1861, Sir (’harles AVo<xl showed 
that the reductions ordered by the Government 
of India were expected to amount in the year 
1860-61 to £2,500,000, which, with those of the 
previous year, would make au estimated naviiig 
111 military e.xpendituro alone of £G,000,(MK»; 
and ho addcil that if the reductions for 1861-t>2 
were (^<]Ur 1 to those of 1860-61, and the pro- 
duce of new taxes came up to the catimat<‘^ the 
expenditure and income of l8(il-62 w'ould be 
balanced. When tlie accounts were made, the 
deficit of 18til-62 was only £50,678. ’I’o admit 
of an examination of the results of Colonel Bal- 
four’s labours, the following tabular statements 
are given, showing the increase and decrease of 
the expenditure during his chiefship of the Military 
Finance Department : — 


Year. 

1 

Revenue. 

1 

Expciu 

111 India 

liture. I 

Home 

CliaiijCH. 

ToUiL 

DeflciL 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1857-58 

31,706,770 

35,078,528 

5,018.890 

40,097,418 

8, .390, 042 

1858-&)« 

30,(830,788 

4:I,,5<H7,793 

r>,().57,012 

.50,218,403) 

14,187,017 

185»-»t0 

30,705,.S22 

44,022,270 

.5,853,413 

50,476.083 

10.709,801 

ISSO-rtl 

42,003,234 

40,408,239 

0,. 510, 380 

40,924,019 

43,880,100 

4,02l,:4H5 

1861-6*2 

43,829,472 

37,246,750 

0,034,344 

.50,028 

SiirjiJuH, 

1862-03 

45,143,752 

.30,800,805 

6,515,001 

43.310,406 

1,827,340 

180».04 

44,013,032 

.38,087,772 

0,440,913 

44,634,685' 

Sur, 78,347 

18m -06 

45,052,897 

39,452,220 

0,394,198 

45,840,418 

193,521 

1865-00 

48,935,220 

41,120,924 

5,048,228 

40,109,1.52 

S.2,70i;,0('S 

1800-07 
11 mod. 

42,122,433 

37,094,400 

7 , 54 . 5,5181 

14,039,924 

2,517,491 

1807-08 

48.534,412 

41,044,485 

8,497,622 

49,542,107 

1,007.605 


Military Charges. 


Year. 

111 Indio. 

At Home. 

I Total. 

185r> 56 

£10,010,436 

£1,672,7.57 

£11,492,193 

18.56-57 

11,813,1.31 

1,770,038 

12,783,1.59 

1857-58 

15,569,925 

3,165,9.58 

18,7:14,9.58 

1858-59 

21,080,948 

4,368,a5G 

25,449,804 

1859-60 

20,909,307 

2,730,994 

23,040,301 

1800 61 

15,730,006 

2,838,1.56 

18,568,102 

1861-02 

13,681,1)00 

2.507,504 

16,189,404 

1862-03 

12,764,325 

2,128,426 

14,892,751 

1863-64 

12,697,009 

1,849,341 

14,546,410 

1864-65 

13,494,467 

2,280,019 

16,774,486 

1865-66 

14,360,338 

2,402,882 

16,763,220 

1866-67 

12,440^383 

3,385,408 

15,825,791 

11 moflL 





It will be observed that the railibiry expenditure 
in India rose to 21 and 20 millions in 1858-59 and 
1869-60. But from that year Colonel Balfour's 
labours began to be felt. The military charges were 
reduced to £15,730,006 in 1860-61, to £13,681,900 
in 1861-62, and to £12,697,069 in 1863-64. When 
the task was complete, the Government of India 
bore testimony to the important services which 


had resulted from his labours. Tlic viceroy of 
India, liord Elgin, on Colonel Balfour’s return 
to England, wrote, that a man who, riglit or 
wrong, saved the country several millions sterling, 
well merited some reward. After his return to 
Britain, he was in 1866 employed f>n the Recruit- 
ing Commission in Englaml. His voluminous 
and minute evidence before Lord Strathnairn’s 
Committee led to his nomination in 1867 as 
Assistant to the Controller-in -Chief at tl»c War 
Otlice, to assist Sir Henry Storks in the reor- 
ganization of the War Odice Departuients of 
Ooiitroul. He was employed there from January 
1868 to March 1871, and the result is shown by 
the estimates for store rates for the years prior 
and subsequent to his appointment: — 

1867- 68, . . £1,555,500 11869-70, . . £1,150,000 

1868- 69, . . 1,491,400 | 1870-71, . . 1,000,000 

The honourof K.C.B. was bestowed forhis services 

in this department, and in 1H72 he was elected M.F. 
for Kincardineshire. — Murlin's Statt I'ear 

Jiaok'^ 1864 (o 18(>9 ; Thurliur'a ( 'ompanff and the 
Crown^ pp. 29, 30; UV.vf\s’ Sir Charles Wood's 
Ai/ministration^ London^ 18()7 ; Home JSeu'S^ 19th 
February 1869, p. 33; Madras Army List; 
Minnies of Lard. Cannimj^ Sir Hartk Frere, IMh 
March 1862, of the llonaundde S. iAiiny and Sir 
('ceil JUadon^ 1th April 1862, of Sir R. j\(ipiet,, 
*.)th April 1862,070/ ICarl of .Flyin and Kincar- 
dine., }0th April 1862; Records of the India 
Ojjicc. 

BATJIIIAR. Hind. Russian leather. 

BA LI I A RA, also styled Rashtrakiita, a dynasty 
who rule<l at Malked in the Dekhan. According U) 
Elliot, an ancient dyimsty and kingdom mentioned 
by the mercliant Suliman. The Jlalhara seem tc 
represent the Balabhi soveringns of Balabhipura, 
who weixi succeeded by the Bulla piinees of Anhal- 
wara Futlim. Their Unritories included the 
country of Lata, or Lariko, on the gulf of Cambay. 
According to Colonel Tod (Travels, pp. 147-48), 
Baliiara was a title assumed by tlie successive 
sovereigns of Saurashtni. Ho says the earliest of 
the tribes which conquered a settleiueut in the 
peninsula of Sauntshtra was the Balia, by some 
aiitliorities stated to Ik* a braneh of the great Indu- 
vansa, and hence termed Balika-putra, and said 
to have lK*en originally from Balika-des, or Balkh, 
the Bactria of the (4 reeks. ’14ie chief of Dhank is 
a Balia. The Balia pay adoration almost exclu- 
sively to (be sun, and it is only in Saurashtra that 
temples to this orb alxminl. So that religion, 
tra<lition as regards their descent, and personal 
appearance, all indicate an Indo-Scythic origin 
for this race ; and in order to conceal their barba- 
rian (M’hUicha) extraction, the fable of their birth 
from Rama may have been devised. The city 
of B.alabhi, written Wulleh in the maps, and now 
an inconsiderable village, was said to be 12 cos, 
or 1 5 miles in circumference. There is a sun- temple 
at Baroda, dedicated to Surya Narayana; and in 
Col. Tod’s time it was the object of worship of the 
prime minister of the Guicowar, who was of the 
Purvo caste, descended from the ancient Guebr. 
There is also a suii-teniple at Benares. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Edward Thomas, Balhara and Bala-Rai 
of the sea-going Arabs was a dialectal change from 
BilrTi Rai, the great king or lord paramount for the 
time being. — E. Thomas; Yule, Cathay, i. 183. 

BALI, also called Mahabali, king of Maha-bali- 
He was the eon of Virochana, son of 


pura. 
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Prablada, son of Hiranya Kasipu. His wife was 
Vindhyavali. — Dou^son. 

BALI, Sansk., in all peninsular India and in 
Ceylon, in the religious rites of the people, means 
a Bocrilicc performed to local deities, to earth and 
air deities, to evil spirits, to the manes of decetised 
ancestors, and to the Hindu deities Siva, Vishnu, 
their consorts and incarnations. Bali is the word 
used in Ceylon to express the worship of the 
heavenly bodies. The victim sacrificed is generally 
a cock ; and the Kaliya are clay images supposed 
to represent the controlling planet of the indi- 
vidual, and are destroyed at the conclusion of 
Bali ceremonies. Bali, Bali Akhi, Bali- Dan, and 
Bakta-Bali, are the names for the sacrifice offer- 
ings of flowers, animals, anrl other articles offered 
to an idol ; also of the food offered to created 
beings, in small quantities thrown up into the air. 
In Canara, a woman by eating of Bali-akhi food 
asstinies the profession of a jirostitute. The gifts 
t/) Vishnu arc milk, cocoa-nuts, or dough images, 
rice, flowers, curds, and fruits; but to Siva and 
Jurga are goats, sheep, and buffaloes, the heads 
of which, after being cut off, are given to the 
pnjari, and the carcases to the inferior castes. 
Tins rite is often practised in times of severe 
epidemics. — IV/Avon. See Sacirificea. 

BALI, an island in the khiatern Archipelago, 
is feudatoiy to the Diitt^h. Bali and the adjoining 
island of Iiombok in 1881 had a popidatioi* of 
80,‘B.IH, viz. 78,187 natives, 207 Arabs, 403 Chinese, 
and 3 1 Europeans. The Balinese entertain great 
aversion to a maritime life, and are more rarely 
to be met with at the European ports than the 
natives of the other islands to the eastward. 
They arc fairer in complexion, stouter in frame, 
and more energetic in their dispositions, than the 
Javanese, and in appearance and dress bear a 
great reseinblanco to the natives of Siam, from 
whom it is probable that they are descended. 
Tli(^ entire population of Bali profess a degraded 
form of the Hindu religion, and the burning of 
willows amongst them was ciirriod to an extent 
never known even in continental India. The 
slaves of a grciit man were also consumed upon his 
fuiienil }ule ; and when the immense annual loss of 
life jjrodueed by Uiese frightful practices is con- 
sidiTed, it is 8uri)riBing that the island possesses 
so large a jK)pulation. Other widows burn them- 
selves or are despatched witli a kris. Kcppcll nien- 
tioiis that Bali is the only island, however, in the 
whole Archipelago where tim two great forms in 
th(^ Indian religions — the Ibahmanical and the 
Buddhist — exist together undisturbed. The Bal- 
inese are a comparatively civilised race, and very 
jealous of the encroachments of their powerful 
neighbours. Bali island has inland freshwater 
lakes or reservoirs situated several thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Bali, Borneo, Java, 
Timor, the Philippines, the Moluccas, and New 
Guinea ]k> 88C88 almost similar climates, but there 
are great differences in their animal productions. 
In Bali, birds are the barbet, fruit- thrush, and 
wcKKlpecker. In Iiombok, the cockatoo, honey- 
sucker, and brush turkey. In Java and Borneo art', 
many kinds of monkeys, wild cats, deer, civets, and 
many varieties of squirrels. In the Celebes and 
Moluccas, the prehensile-tailed cuscus is the only 
terrestrial animal seen, except pigs and deer. The 
natural productions of Borneo, Java, and Sumatra 
have a considerable resemblance. Sumatra has 


the Indian elephant, the tapir, and rhinoceros; 
Borneo has the same elephant and tapir ; one of 
the Javan rhinoceros is different, but another 
occurs in Asia, and the smaller mammals are 
generally the same in the three islands. The 
fauna of Borneo and Celebes differ extremely, and 
this difference continues to the south, the line of 
separation paSvSing between Bali and Lombok, 
t hough these two islands are only 15 miles a[)art. 
Bali women, like tbc Burmese, attend to the sell- 
ing of goods and merchandise. The Balinese 
tongue, with its ceremonial dialect and sacred 
language, is one of the most improved languages 
of the Archipelago. Bali and I^mbok form one 
of the residences of Netherland India; and treaties 
have been formed with several neighbouring native 
princes, of Badong, Beliling, Den-Paf^ar, Karang- 
Assam, Klong-Kong, Lombok, and Taboekan. — 
Jiik more ; Enrl^ KeppeV a * Ind. Arch. ii. pp. 143, 
38fl, 389 ; Alninnac. 

BALIGH. Ahab. Mature, adult of age. Na- 
baligh, not grown up. 

BAJil-PATI, ill the Panjab, earrings worn by 
both sexes of Hin^lus. 

BALl-PKATIPADA, a Hindu festival in com- 
memoiation of king Bali being sent to Patala, 
held aliont the last days of October. It seems to 
relate tu some war amongst the ancient races of S. 
India, in Coorg called Bali-payda. 

BAl IPUUA, the Pulibrothaof the Greeks, sup- 
posed to be the same witli tlie city of liaj agriha. 

BALkSHT. Hini>. A span. 

BALISI'Eb, the file fish of the South Seaa. 

BA LI YUS, a term in the Turkish and Persian 
dominions for a consular functionary. It is 
supposed that it is originally Venetian, possibly 
from the Greek basileus. 

BAIJA. Tel. A large tribe of Sudra Hindus, 
scivttered through Telingana. A few of them are 
foot-soldiers, but the majority are occupietl in 
agricultural labour. A Balja man is Balja-vadu ; 
plural, Balja-wanlu. 

BAIJAWAH, one day’s journey north of the 
Oxus, has a rich lead mine, and in its immediate 
vicinity is a large hill, called the Koh-i-Meeriah, 
from wliich is extracted coal of a g(X)d quality, 
and iLsed os fuel by the inhabilants of the neigh- 
bourhood. Hilk is produced in abundance, and 
could be cultivated to an almo.st indefinite extent. 
The vale of the Oxus seems peculiarly adapted to 
this produce^ and the best specimens come from 
Koukadian and lluzrat Imam, oa its north and 
south bank. The silk of Bokhara is sjxjken of as 
being still hett^er. — Papers^ AJhhauistan^ p. 186. 

BALKAN, two low ranges of hills on the E. 
coast of the Caspian, about lat. 39° 30' N., and 
long. 54° 30' PL, rising 3000 feet al>ovc the sea ; 
gems are said to be found. — Collett^ Khiva. 

BALKASH, a lake of Central India. 

BALK EES, who succeeded her father Hodhad 
in Yemen, was properly named Balkama or Yalk- 
ama. Her existence has given rise to numerous 
fables, and amongst others that she was the 
queen of Sheba, who manied Solomon. This 
Balkees, however, lived about the commencement 
of the Christian era, and she repaired or consoli- 
dated the dam of Mareb. — Playfair. See Saba. 

BALKH, in lat. 36° 48' N., is a town of Afghan- 
Turkestun, 367 miles N.W. from Kabul, 120 miles 
W. of Kunduz, 370 miles N.E. of Herat. The 
province of Balkh is bounded on the N.E. by the 
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Orm, E. I>y KuikIuz, W. by Khorasaii, and S.W. 
by the iJiountniiiH (tf Ha/ara and the state of 
Maimuria. To the S.Fi. the country is cold and 
mountainous; 4uit N.W. parts of it are flat, 
sandy, and exciHulin^ly hot in the suinnuT. It is 
toh)inl>ly >vell peopled by IJzbak, Afghan, Moni^ol, 
Turk, ainl Tiinjet or Tajak, who partly dwell in 
villages, and partly roam with their flocks in 
search of j>n 8 turage. The Uzbak are simple, 
honest, and humane ; but the Tari jet are a corrupt 
and dissolute race of men, addicttMl to vices. They 
have a few Jews and Hindus; the new town has 
10,000 Afghans, and bOtK) Kapehak, and some 
ITzbak. The city of Halkh is regarded by the 
Persians as the anci<‘nt source of religion and 
polite <*ducation. The ruins of the old city are 
in a circuit of 20 miles around. Moorcroft and 
Guthrie are buried outside the city, but Moor* 
croft died at Andkhui. In 1860 it fell under 
Afghan rule. There are many aquiiducta, and 
the country is fertile. By Asiatics, Balkh is 
named Amu-l-Bilad, the Mother of Cities. It 
is said to Imve been built by Kaiarnurz of Persia, 
also by the philosopher Zoroaster. It was con- 
quered by Alexander, and included in Bactria. 
Balkh stands on a plain about six niile.s from 
the hills. Its climate is very insalidirious. It 
is well irrigated by mc'ans of aqueducts from the 
river. It is built on a gentle slope which sinks 
towards the Oxiis, ab(jut 1800 feet above the sea. 
It has repeatedly sent out conquerors, and been 
conquenyl. Arsaces i. is described by some as a 
native of Sogd, by others ns of Bactria, but by 
Moses of Choreno as of Balkh ; and Moses adds 
that the dynasty was called Balkhavcmsis or 
Pahlavian. It was one of the finest cities of Asia, 
until (’henghiz Khan and Timur almost razed it to 
the ground on several occasions. In Polo’s time 
it still f»reserved some signs of its former rnagnili- 
cenee. Nadir Shah, in 17J(), conquered Balkh 
and Kunduz. After his death, these j>roviiice 8 
pM.ssed, under the Daiirani monarchy, into the pos- 
s<*sHioii nf I he Afghans, until, in 1820, Shah Murad 
of Kunriuz a.sserted his indepimdencc. After that 
date Ihry fonned part of the state of Bokhara, but 
Afghanistan once more asserted her RU]>remaey 
over tliem, Bokhara became confined to the 
northern bank of the Oxus, and Afghani.slan ex- 
tended its rule north of the Hindu Knsh, from 
Maiinuiia on the west to Kiinduz and Bad.ikhsliaii 
on the east. — I Vo/da 77 /, AVdAo/Y/, p. J40 ; Klnm irs 
iietHf. Mnnoir^ p. 187 ; Chatfa UV* Himlustnn^ p. 81 ; 
Mocftvt'f/. p. 102 ; JhUcu\ 206 ; Bunmhy's Khiva ; 

BAIiK( )-HANS. Bkno. Dendrocalamusbalcooa. 

BA Id. A, a supposed Seythic rare formerly 
nding in Saurashtra ; one of the Bajeula race. 
Tln‘ hyrd or ‘ blessing’ of the bard is, ‘ I’atta Mnl- 
tan*ka I 610 ,’ indicative of their original alnsles on 
the Indus. They lay claim, however, t<j descent 
from the Suryavansi, and maintain that their great 
am'-estor, Balia or Bappa, was the offspring of 
Sava, the eldest son of Itam ; that their first 
sett.lermuit in Saurashtra was at the ancient 
Hhank, in more remote periods called Mongy 
Puttun ; and that, in conquering the country 
arljacent, they tenneil it Baleakheter (their capital 
Balabhipura), and assumed the title of Bala Kai. 
Here they claim identity with the Gehlot race of 
Mewar, which long held power in Saurashtra. 
Before the Gehlot adopted the W'orship of Siva 
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Mahadco, w'hich period is indicated in their annals, 
the chief object of their adoration was the bud. 
The Balia on the continent of Saurashtra, how- 
ever, assert their origin to be Induvansa, and 
that they are the Balikn-jmtra who were the 
ancient lords of Aror on the ludus. The Katti 
peo[)le claim descent from the Balia, an addi- 
tional proof of northern origin, and strength- 
ening tlieir right to the epithet of the bards, 
*Ix>nl 8 of Multan and Tatta.’ The Balia were 
of sufficient consequence in the 13th century to 
make incursions on Mewar ; and the first exploit 
of the Cidebrated rana Harnir, was his killing the 
Balia chieftain of Choteela. The chief of Dbank 
is a Balia, and the tribe yet preserves importance 
in the Peninsula. — I'dd's Rajasthan^ i. 42, ii. 112. 

BALLABI. A principality was founded at 
Ballabi in Gujerat m the n)uidle of the second 
century of the Christian era (a.d. 144), by Kanak 
Sena, an endgrant of the Solar race, which reigned 
in Oudh. They were driven out of thtdr capital, 
A.D. 624, imdt‘r Siliditya ill., by an army whom 
Colonel Tod thinks were Partliians, and wlvom Mr. 
Wathen suggests were Indo-Bactrians ; andElphin- 
stone supposes they may have been Persians of 
the Saasanian race. The princes of that family 
emigrated again from Gujerat, and at length 
founded the kingdom of Mewar, which still sub- 
sists. Ballabi is supposed to be the Byzantium of 
Ptolemy. In one inscription, Dhruva Sena is 
described as a follower of Bhagavata, and Dhara- 
p/ittah of the sim ; all the rest worship Siva. — 
Rtph i n. pp. 2 11 , 212 . 

BALIiAl or Ballati. Hind. Of the village 
community of India, the shepherd who drives the 
village flock to the common pasturage, and, be- 
sides ids Bcerano, has some trifling reward from 
every individual. It is bis especial duty to pre- 
vent cattle trespasses. In Central India, the 
village l)oundary servant. — Rajasthan^ ii. p. 696. 

BAIdiAM or VallaiM, the great canoe of Ceylon, 
usually made from theangely, Artocarpus integri- 
folia, or Aldr-siita. See Boat. 

B.\LLAPOORA. In Mysore, two towns of this 
name, Cbikka and Dodda Ballnpoora, about 14 
ndles apart, of great importance until reduced by 
Hyder All (^dkka Ballapoora is very healthy. 
Several families of the Morasu Wakkaliga are in 
this part of the country ; the women amputate two 
fingers of the right hand. The sect is said to be a 
subdivision of the Morasu Wakkal. Every woman 
(d the se(!t, juevious to piercing the ears of her 
eldest daughter, preparatory to her being be- 
trothi'd in marriage, must necessarily undergo 
lids iiiufilation, which is performed by the black- 
smith of the village for a regulated fee, by a 
surgical process sufliciently rude. The fingers are 
plac(?d on a block, the bhicksinith jdaces a chisel 
over the articulation of the joints, and cfjops them 
off at a single blow. 'I'he story rt^lated by Wilks 
of the origin of this strange practice, is that a 
Kakshusa (giant) named Vrika, by a oourse of 
austere devotion to Mahadeva, obtained from him 
the jiromise of whatever boon he should ask. 
The Kakshnsa accordingly demanded that oveiy 
person on whose head he placed his right hand, 
should instantly be reduced to ashes ; and Maha- 
deva conferred the boon, without suspicion of the 
purpose for which it was designed. Ti)e Kakshasa 
no sooner found himself possessed of this formid- 
able power, than he attempted to use it for the 
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HoRtrurtion of his benefactor. Mahadeva fled; 
the giant pursued, and followed the fugitive so 
closely as to chase him into a thick grove. His 
pursuer inquired of a husbandman at work in an 
adjoining field whether he had seen the fugitive, 
and what direction he had taken. The man, fear- 
ful of the future resentment of Mahadeva, and 
equally alarmed for the present vengeance of the 
giant, answered aloud that he had seen no one, 
but pointed to the place of concealment In this 
extremity Vishnu descended in the form of a 
beautiful girl, to the rescue of Mahadeva. The 
Rakfihasa became instantly enamoured ; the damsel 
was of pure Brahmanic origin, and might not be 
Approached by the unclean giant. By degrees she 
appeared to relent, and, as a previous condition to 
fuHher advances, enjoined the performance of the 
Snndya, a ceremony in which the right hand is 
successively applied to the breast, to the crown of 
the head, and to other parts of the body. The 
Rakshasa, thinking only of love, and forgetful of 
the powers of his right hand, performed the 
Sandya, and was himself reduced to ashes. Maha- 
deva now issued from his place of concealment, 
and, after the proper acknowledgment for his de- 
liverance, proceeded to discuss the guilt of the 
1 reacherous husbandman, and, as a punishment for 
his crime, determined to deprive him of the finger 
with which ho had pointed out the hiding-place. 
The man’s wife, who had just arrived at the field 
with his food, hearing this sentence, threw herself 
at the feet of Mahadeva. She represented the 
certain min of the family if her husband should be 
disabled for some months from performing the 
labours of the farm, and besought the deity to 
accept two of her fingers instead of one from her 
hu8ban<l. Mahadeva, pleased with so sincere a 
proof of conjugal affection, accepted the exchange, 
and ordained that her female posterity should 
sacrifice two fingers at bis tt;mple as a memorial of 
the transaction. The practice is accordingly con- 
fined to the supposed descendants of this woman. 
There are about two thousand families who follow 
iljis superstition in Mysore. Personal mutilation 
is forbiddeu now by law, but the people prefer to 
endure punishment rather than not follow this 
ancient custom. 

BALLER, a fine-grained wood of a good colour, 
grown on the island of Banca. — Court, p. 134. 

BALLET- WOOD, a timber of the Andamans, 
of great titmsverse strength. 

BALLOON VINE. Cardiospennum halicaca- 
bum. 

BALIiOOT. Pers. Galls, gall-nuts. 

HALliOKA, the name given by the people to 
the caves known as Ellora; also called Yerula. 

BALLOTA, village municipality ; also the indi- 
viduals composing it. In Hindustan and Bengal, 
the republic or village system has been greatly 
disturUid by the repeated inroads and conquests of 
foreign races, and the long period of Mahomedan 
rule, ami there the village officers and servants are 
less complete. But even there the headman and 
the accountant are almost invariably retained, and 
some of the other officers and servants are also to 
be found, and in most instances the offices are 
hereditary, are capable of being mortgaged or 
sold, are paid by recognised fees and perquisites, 
by allotments of grain at the time of harvest, or 
Romotiraea by portions of land held rent-free or at 
a low quit-rent. In the Canarese and Mahratta 


countries the village authorities are still ruling. 
They greatly vary in number and in duties ; but 
there are office-holders who claim to be descend- 
ants of the persons who first settled, a thousand 
ears ago and more, in the villages they now 
old, and similar is to be found amongst the 
Reddi and Gauda of the south and east. It is 
this that preserves the lodiau villages from the 
changes which would otherwise have occurred 
from the irruptions of the many conquering races. 
Amount the Mahratta, office-bearers are known 
as BaTute or Alute ; amongst the Canarese, as 
Ayakarru, Ayagarra, or Ayangaudlu. 

Head officer, Potail, R^di, Gauda; assistant 
do., Changala ; accountaut, or Kalkami ; district 
do., Despandi ; Gbaudari, convener of trades ; the 
money-changer, assayer, gold and silver smith, U 
Potadar ; the barber, Nhawi or Nai ; washerman, 
Parit, Dhobi ; temple shrvant or Gurno ; carpen- 
ter or Sutar ; potter or Kumhar ; gatekeeper or 
watchman, usually a Pariah or Mhar, Mhang, 
Ramusi or Bhil, called eskar, veskar, tallari ; 
waterman, do., do., do.; astrologer or Josi; shoe- 
maker or Mhang ; Bhat or bard ; Maulana or 
Mulla, a Mahomedan priest, and others. 

The Mahratta village head, the potail, is also 
the civil magistrate, and settles petty civil matters 
to the extent of two maunds of grain, or four 
or six rupees, and sends higher claims to the 
tahsildar. In criminal matters he is only the 
police, and sends all to the Amin. In lieu of pay 
for the above services, the potail is allowed from 
25 to 50 bighas of land rent-free, the land tax 
being about 3 or 4 rupees the bigha. For the 
cultivation of his rent-free lands two or four bul- 
locks would be needed, because from 10 to 16 
bigbas, according as the rains are heavy or light, 
are all that a pair of bullocks can got over. There 
are sometimes two or four potails in a village, not 
always of the same caste ; for instance, the village 
of Khan pur, Zillab of Nandair, has four potails, 
two Mahratta, a Canorese-speaking lingaet, and 
a Kulkargah ; and there are a few Brahman and 
Mahomedan and Pariah potails, but a Christian 
potail is unknown. — lPi7.so7i’j» Glossary. 

BALLOTA NIGRA. W. Black horehound is 
thfr Ballotd of Dioscorides, and the BaJlota of Pliny. 
B. Hispanica, Linn.y has been introduced into 
ludia. B. Disticha, Luin., and B. Mauritiana, 
Persoon, are syns. of Anisomeles ovata, R. Brown. 

BALM, a name applied to several plants and 
vegetable products. Melissa officinalis of the S. of 
Europe is the Arabian or common balm ; Cala- 
mintha nepetha is field balm ; and C. officinalis 
is the mountain balm. All these are natives of 
Great Britain, and only one M. officinalis is known 
in India. The resin called balm of Gilead, noted 
in Scripture, is obtained from incisions in the bark 
of the Balsamodendron Gileadense, which is a 
synonym of B. opobalsamum ; and this resinous 

J product is also known as balm of Mecca. But in 
Britain the plant known as balm of Gilead is the 
Abies balsamea. M. officinalis is alluded to in 
Genesis xxxvii. 26, xliil 11 ; Jeremiah viii. 22, 
xlvi. 11, and li. 8; and in Ezekiel xxvii. 17. It 
is a pot herb ; the young tops and leaves are used 
in cookery, and when dry, as tea ; raised from 
seed cuttings, etc. Like all pot herbs, it should 
be cut, to dry, when in flower, and dried in ths 
shade. — Jaffrey; Ahislie; Hogy, Veg. King. 
BALMUJ. Panj. Daucus carota. 
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BALNA. Mahr. A woman’s name, meaning 
little one. 

BAL-NATH, the deity worshipped by the Saura 
races in Gujerat, identical with the Syrian Bal. 
The Bul-dan, or sacrifice of the bull to Bal-nath, 
is on record, though now discontinued amongst 
the Hindus. A ring was dug up at the Fort Hill, 
Montrose, which Colonel Tod considered to bear 
the symbol of the sun-god Bal-nath ; around it is 
wreathed a serpent. Balnath, a hill in the Pan jab, 
the most commanding object within fifty miles of 
the Hydaspes. — Tod's Travel^ p. 49. 

BALD. Jav. Lac. 

BALOGHIA LUCIDA. Endl A middle- 
sized tree of E. Australia. A beautiful and 
indelible pigment issues from the wounds in the 
bark. — V. Mueller. 

BALOLO, a name of Skardo. 

BALOO. Sansk. Sandy. Baloo-desa would 
be, in the Persian Regiat’han, or desert, very 
applicable to Arabia Deserta. 

BA-LOO-LET. Burm. Paratrophia digitata. 

BALOR, the name applied to Haiti by the 
Dard race. Fossils are found in the Balor hills. 

BALPUR-SIVA, or Siva of the city of Bal, a 
small temple visited by Colonel Tod. In front of 
the mythic emblem of the god was Nandi, the 
vahan or courser, the bull in brass, at one time 
apparently the sole object of worship of the Saura 
peninsula. — Travels^ p. 64. 

BAL-RAKSHA. Hind. Gnaphalium, sp. 

BALSAM, flowering plants of the genus Im- 
patiens, of which numerous species occur in India 
and China. Towards the close of the rains, the 
whole of the Western Ghats of India, the Syhadri 
range, are covered with the balsam, the valves of 
the ripe fruit opening at the slightest touch and 
expelling their seed, from which peculiarity the 
term Impatiens has been given to the genus. It 
is a pretty sight to see the hills for miles clothed 
with flowering balsams. Balsams, on the Khassya 
hills, are next in relative abundance (about 2 to 6) 
to the orchids, both tropical and temperate kinds, 
of great beauty and variety in colour, form, and 
size of blossom. The common garden balsam, in 
its double state, has long been an object of culti- 
vation. It not only has a tendency to vary with 
double flowers, but has also the power of con- 
tinuing to produce them when renewed from 
seeds. To secure fine balsams, save the seed with 
great care from the finest and moat double flowers 
only, throwing away all whole coloured and single 
blossoms. Balsams require to be sown thinly in 
a box or seed-pan. After the plants are 2 or 6 
inches high, they should be tnuisplanted out singly 
in well-manured soil ; if to be grown in pots, they 
should be put in small -sized ones at first, and 
re-potted into larger when requisite, which will 
be when the small pots are filled with roots. 
The soil best adapted for culture is, two parts 
strong loam approaching in appearance to brick 
earth, and two parts well decayed manure, with a 
little lime, which will aid in preventing mildew, so 
destructive to the balsam ; the pots should be well 
drained, and the plants must never be neglected 
in watering. — Hook. Him. Jour. ; BiddelCs Gar- 
denirK) ; Voigt. See Impatiens. 

BAl.SAM, the Ixilsem of the Dutch, baume of 
the French, balsamo of the Italian and Spanish, 
according to Calmet, is supposed to be derived 
from Baal-shemen, royal oil. The term designates 


the products of several plants, some of them of the 
S. and E. of Asia, but others foreira to these 
regions, as Brazilian elemi, called also Acouchi 
balsam, a resin obtained from the Icica hetero- 
phylla. Balsam apple is the fruit of the Moinor- 
dica of Syria, and is applied to wounds. Carpathian 
balsam, from two species of pine. Copalra balsam 
is from the Liquidambar styraciflua. Hungary bal- 
sam is from the Pious mugho. Balsam of copaiba 
is from several species of Copaifera of the West 
Indies and tropical America. Balsam of Peru is 
supposed to be got from the Myrospermum Perui- 
ferum of Central America, and one white balsam 
of commerce is made from it ; but white balsam, 
or myrrh seed, or quinquino, is also obtained from 
the M. pubescens. Balsams of copaiba, Peru, 
and elemi are used medicinally. Canada turpen- 
tine or Canada balsam is obtained from the Abies 
balsamea in Canada. Between the bark and the 
wood of the trunks and branches of these trees 
are vesicles containing the oleo-resin, which exudes 
when they are broken. Canada balsam is much 
used by varnish makers in the manufacture of 
some of the most transparent varnishes. It is 
also extensively employed by opticians as a cement. 
To Balsamodendron opobalsamum, M. Kunth 
more particularly refers the Balessan of Bruce. 
The plants in the S. and E. of Asia which yield 
balsamic products are as under: — 


Amyrifl commiphora. 
Balsamodendron Gilead- 
ense. 

,, opobalsamum. 
Buchanania latifolia. 
Gedrus deodara. 
Ohloroxylon swietenia. 
Dalbergia sissoo. 
Diptcrocarpus alatus. 

,, angusiifolius. 

„ grandiflorua, Wall. 
,, incanus, Moxb. 

,, lajvis, Ham. 

,, turbinatus, Ocert. 


Holigarna longifolia. 
Liquidambar altinna, Bl. 

., orientale, MiU, 
Melaleuca minor, D. 
Melanorrhoea usitatiss. 
Odina wodier. 

PinuB excelsa. 

,, Khasyana, Brandis, 
,, longiioliuB. 

Bhus verniciferum, B. C, 
Sethia Indioa. D. C. 
Stagmaria verniciflua. 
Tectona grandia, 


Balsam of Peru, Balsamnm Peruvianum. The 
tree, Myrospermum peruiferum, is a native of 
Central America, from whence, formerly, the 
balsam was forwarded to Peru for re-exportation 
to Spain. The drug is obtained by beating and 
charring the bark, so as to promote the flow of 
the resin, which is collected by the application of 
rags to the injured portions of the trunk. It is a 
resinous fluid, and is imported into India as a 
surgical application. Balsam of Tolu ; Baume de 
tolu, Fr. ; Toiutanischer Balsiim, Ger. ; Balsamo 
de Tolu, Sp. The source of the balsam of Tolu is 
imperfectly known. 

BALSAMODENDRON, a genus of plants of 
the natural order Bnrseraceaj, A^M., B. Berryanum, 
B. Roxburghii, and B. Agallochum, occur in India. 
Dr. Stocks, under H. Roxburghii, Arnottf unites 
Amyris commiphora, Roxb.^ A. agallocha, Hort, 
Beng.^ Balsamodendron agallocha, Voigt ^ Hort. 
Sub., B. Roxburghii, Arnott, Commiphora Mada- 
gascarensis, Lindl. Flor. Med., and a species of 
Protium, W. and A. ; and he describes his species 
as growing in Arabia, Sind, Deesa, Marwar, the 
Dekhau, Aurangabad, N. India, Silhet, As^m, 
and the Garo hills. B. Katof is mentioned by 
Forskal. B. pubescens. Stocks, is a small tree, 
called Baee by the Baluch, native of Sind, much 
resembling the Googul tree. Its young shoots are 
fragrant. — Dr. J. E. Stocks. 
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BALSAMODENDRON AGALLOCH A. W, A. 

B. Roxburghii, Arn. Commiphora Madagascar- 

Amyris agallocha, Eoxb. cnais, Jack. 

commiphora, Boxb. 

Googul-Gubclee, . Hind. | Ooogala, Sansk., Hind. 

This small tree grows to the east and north- 
east of Bengal, in Silhet, Assam, and the Garo 
hills, also in the Central Provinces and Panjab. 
Dr. Royle supposes this to produce the gum 
bdellium of commerce, and perhaps of Dioscorides; 
blit b'dellium is got also irom B. Mukul and B. 
Africanum. The whole plant, while growing, is 
considerably odoriferous, particularly when any 
part is broken or bruised, and diffuses a grateful 
fragrance, like that of the finest myrrh, to a con- 
siderable distance around. Timber worthless, from 
the rapidity with which white ants devour it. It 
burns brightly, and makes excellent torches. — 
Voigt; Roxh. ; FI. AnJh. ; Pearson; Jacob. 

BALSAMODENDRON BERRYI. Arn. 

Protium Gileadenac, W. and A. 

Amyria Gileadenaia, Willde^ Boxb. 

Balaam, .... Arab, Bairn of Gilead, . Eno. 
Koughan balaam, Hind., ,, of Mecca, . ,, 

Per. Balessan, . . . Egypt. 

A large shrub or small tree, a native of Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and all over the Madras Presidency. 
It forms an excellent hedge, and the whole tree 
has a grateful fragrance. M. Fee ascribes to this 
tree three distinct products, — balsam of Mecca, 
a wood called xylobalsamum, and fruits termed 
carpobalsamum. Tradition is rich in anecdotes 
relative to the origin of its balsam. The Malio- 
inedans affirm that it sprang from the blood of 
the slain in Mahomed’s conflict with the tribe of 
Harb, and that the prophet used the balsam for 
the rcsuscitivtiou of tiie dead. It is much used in 
medicine by the hakims as a stimulant, tonic, 
and somewhat astringent remedy, and as an 
external application to indolent sores. It is also 
employed .'is a perfume and cosmetic. A mixture 
of this balsam is made by rubbing together 8 
ounces of acacia gum on white muslin, and 2 
drachms of Mecca balsam. It is much prized by 
the Mahomedan physicians as a tonic stimulant, 
in doses of half to one ounce tlirec times daily. — 
Beng. P/iar, p. 875 ; O'Sh. p. 2[85 ; Bedd. FI. Sglv. 

BALSAMODENDRON EHRENBERGI, Berg., 
yields myrrh resin. B. mukul. Hooker^ yields 
the b’dellium resin. 

BALSAMODENDRON GILEADENSE. Kimth. 

Akuila, .... Arab. Roughan balsam, Hind. 
Balessan, . . . Egypt. Ud-i-Balessan, , Peru. 

Balm of Gilead, . . Eng. Tukhm-i'Balessan, „ 

,, of Mecca, . . „ 

This plant of Arabia is supposed to be one of 
those that produce the balm of Gilead, the Iwilm 
of Scripture, and balsamon of Theophrastus and 
Dioscorides. — Blrdwood, pp. 20, 21. 

BALSAMODENDRON MYRRHA. Necs. 
Murr, Moit, . . Arab. I Heerabol, . . Sansk. 

Bola, Bol, . . Sansk. | Valati-polam, . Tam. 

A native of Yemen ; is a small tree with a 
whitish grey bark, with rough abortive branches, 
terminating in spines. It yields the myrrh of 
commerce; the juice exudes spontaneously, and 
hardens on the bark. It contains gum and resin, 
acts as a stimulant expectorant, and is used in 
bronchitis, asthma, and diseases of women ; also 
as an external application to ulcers and sore 
throats, aplitlue and spongy gums ; by hakims it 
is employed in chronic coughs, induration of the 
liver, intestinal worms, and amenorrhoea. It is 


said to cause abortion. — Birdwood^ p. 20; PowclVs 
Handbook, i. p. 838. 

BALSAMODENDRON ROXBURGHII. Am. 

Amyrig commiphora, Boxb. 

,, agallocna, Hort., Beng. 

Protium Roxburghianum, W. and A, 
Commiphora Madagascarengig, Lind., 0*Sh. 
Ihdsamodendron agallocha, Voigt. 

Its Besin. 

Afiatun, . . . Arab. Googul Hind. 

Googul Googur, Baluoh. Mukul, .... ,, 

East Indian myrrh, Eng. Muql, .... Pxas. 
K’dellium, . . . . „ Googula, . . . Singh. 

Gr. Kookul, .... Tam. 

of Dioacoridog. Googulu, .... Tkl. 

A small tree 4 to 6 feet high. It grows in 
Arabia, Sind, Deesa, Marwar, Aurangabad, the 
Dekhau, N. India, ‘Silhet, Assam, Garo hills. It 
produces a valuable gum -resin, met with in all the 
bazars of India, and said to constitute the bulk of 
the article exported from Bengal as Eiist Indian 
myrrh. Royle considers the Googul identical 
with the B’dcllium of commerce, and he ingeniously 
traces in Budlyoon and Madelkon (the Greek 
synonyms of Googul) the and 

of Dioscorides. The medicinal properties of B’del- 
linm are exactly like those of myrrh, and it is 
much cheaper. Dr. Ainslie describes the gum- 
resin as smni-pellucid, yellowish or brown, in- 
odorous, and brittle, softening between the fingers ; 
in appearance not unlike myrrh, of bitterish taste, 
and rather strong smell. He states that it was 
i then all brouglit from Arabia and Persia, where 
the tree is calle<l Daracht-i-muql. — 287 ; 

i. p. 29 ; Royle, p. 177 ; Birdwood, p. 21 ; Dr, 
J. E. Stocks. 

BAL SANTOSH, lit., child satisfying; Hindu 
beggars who ask alms by calling these words, 

BAL TAR. Sansk. Borassus flabclliformis. 

BAI/ri, a district of Central Asia, in long. 75® 
E., and lat. 85° N. Balti extends from the con- 
fines of Ladakh westward to the great bend of the 
Indus. It has Dras and Hasora on its south, and 
the Kouenlun or Mnstagh on the north. The bed 
of the Indus at Tolti is 7500 feet; at Iskardo, the 
capital, 7000 ; at Rondu, C200 ; at the great bend, 
about 5000 ; and the mean height of its villages 
above the sea is about 7000 feet. Its chief town 
of Skardo is 7255 feet above the sea, and Khapalu 
is 8285 feet above the sea. Balti, or Balti Yul, is 
called Palolo or Balor by the Darda, and Nang 
Kod by the Tibetans ; and the country is frequently 
called Skardo or Kardo or Iskardo from the 
name of its well-known fort and capital. Skardo 
is called by the l^mas of l^sdakh, Skanna-m Do, 
meaning the enclosed place or the starry place. 
The mountains which surround the Iskardo plain 
rise at once with great abruptness, and are very 
steep an<i bare, Balti proper is a small table-land, 
and, with that of Deotsu, is about 60 miles long 
and 36 broad. The Balti people of Little Tibet, 
the ByltsB of Ptolemy, though Tibetan in langungo 
and appearance, are all Mahomedans, and differ 
from the more eastern Tibetans of Iaj, who call 
themselves Bhotia, or inhabitants of Bhot, by 
being taller and less stoutly made. Their language 
differs considerably from that of Le, but only as 
one dialect differs from another. The people are 
strong and hardy ; they grow corn and cut water- 
courses like the people of Rongdo, irrigating the 
land, and using manure, and they are fond of out-of- 
door and manly games. The houses of Iskardo are 
very much scattered over a large extent of surface^ 
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•o tlmt there is no appearance of a town. They 
have the Khor country on the east, inl>abit-ed by 
a people supposed to be the Chauranrei-Scythro of 
Ptolemy. Iskardo, Skardo, or Little Tibet, was 
conquered in 1840 for the raja Chulab Singh, 
by his general Zorawar Singh, with his Dogra 
troops. rOylfo, the title of the ruler of Iskardo 
or Little Tibet, is derived from two Balti words, — 
rOgyl, powerful, and Fo, a man. The queen is 
styled rGgyl-mo. Mr. Vigne points to this as 
the original of the title of Guelph belonging to 
the royal family of Britain, and of the U^rm Gylfe- 
koniger, still used to designate the old kings of 
Detimark. — Thomson's Trs. in W. JliniaUnfn^ lM7; 
LathanCs Ethn.; A. Cunningham ; V'igjie, Narratiir ; 
Hooker et l^homsony p. 225; Yule^J^athay^ i. 234. 

BALU. Hind. A bear. Balu-Soor, the Indian 
hog-badger, Arctonyx. Gollaris. 

BiiV^U. Hind, Sand; hence Baiun, sandy, and 
Bal-siindar, sandy soil. 

BALUCHISTAN, between lat. 24“ 50' and 
80° 20' N., and long. Gl* 10' to G8° 38' E., com- 
prises the extensive regions between the confines 
of modern Persia and British territory in tlic 
valley of the Indus ; to the north Sehstan and 
Afghanislnn, to the south the ocean, mark its 
boundaries. Area, 100,500 square miles; popu- 
lation, 400,000 ? 'riio western section comprises 
the subdivisions of Nushki, Kharan, Miishki, Panj- 
ghiir, Koej, Kolwah, and Jhow; the maritime 
gection includes the provinces of Las, Ilormara, 
and Peasani ; the central section is fonne<l of 
the great provinces of Sahara wan and Jhalawan, 
to which are to be addc<l the districts depend- 
ent on the capital, Kalat, and which are inter- 
mediately situated between the two; and the 
eastern section includes the provinces of Cntch 
Ganilava, Harand, and Dajil, the last two bordering 
on the river Indus. The most remarkable features 
of Baluchistan arc its rugged and elevated surface, 
its barrenness, and deficiency of water. It may 
be described ns amaze of mountain, except on the 
N.W., in which direction tlie surface descends to 
the great dcseit, and on the south, where a low 
tract stretches along the sea-shore. The more 
important valleys are Shal, Mustung, Kalat, Bagh- 
wan, and Mungochar. 

The valley of Quetta^ or Shal, is situated in 67® 
E. long., and 30° to 30° 20' N. lat. It is about 
15 or 20 miles in length, and from 4 to 6 in 
breadth. It is bounded to the westward by the 
ChahT Tan range, having a strike of S.S.W. by 
N.N.E. 

'I'lie valley of Kanhee is situated to the west of, 
and runs parallel to, that of Quetta, but extends 
further south. Its length is about 30 miles, and 
breadth 5 or G. It is bounded on the east by the 
great ChahM Tan range, which separates it from 
the valley of Quetta, and on tlie west by a jwirallel 
range of much less height, which, towards the 
north, separates it from the valley of Pishin. 

The valley of Mustung is to the south of the 
valleys of Quetta aud Knnhce. It exUmds from 
about 20'^ 30’ to near 30° N. lat., and its eastern 
boundary is ne.arly defined by the 67° of E. long. 
It is therefore about 40 miles in length, and varies 
in brcMidth from 5 to 8 miles, spreading out 
towards its ujqier eud, and being gradually con- 
stricted towards its lower or southern extremity, 
it is bounded by parallel ranges, running N.N.E. ! 
by S.iS.IV. of height, probably, from 5U0 to 800 ' 


feet. The range to the eastward is pierced by a 
pass leading to the Dasht-i-be-Daulat. 

The l>asht-^i-be- f )aulaf is an elevated valley or 

f )lain, situated to the N.E. of Mustung, at the 
lead of the Bolan pass. Its breadth is from 15 
to 20 miles. It has no towns or villages, but is 
occasionally dotted with the tomans of the Kurd 
tribe. Some portions of it are cultivated in the 
spring and summer months, but during the 
winter it is a bleak, howling wilderness, destitute 
of trees or any shelter; the snow lies deep on 
it, and cold winds whistle over its frozen surface. 
It is flubjoci to the depredations of the Kaka 
(Khaka, Kakar, Kakarr) tribe of Afghans, and 
canavans are frequently plundered by them. In 
the summer it is clothed with the fragrant Terk 
plant, and its surface diversified by fields of 
waving grain. It has no streams, but one or two 
wells have been dug, and water obtained witli 
some difliculty ; the cultivators are dependent on 
rain and heavy dews. 

The valley of Mungochar is situated to the 
aouthw'ard of that of Mustung, more circular in 
form, and of much less extent; destitute of trec.s, 
save a few stunted mulberries. 

The valley of (iiranee is situated soutli of 
Mungochar, and is distant aboutS miles from Kalat. 

The valley of Ziarat is situated to the west- 
ward of, and runs parallel with, the preceding ; 
is of considerable extent, well watered and culti- 
vated. 

Baluchistan was early traversed or noticed by 
Pottinger, Postans, Perrier, Burton, Masson, and 
Mohiin 1^1 ; and, more recently, other writers 
have noticed its features and peoples. Dr. Cook 
(in Trans. Bomb. Med. and Phys. Society) deseribed 
the territories as consisting of lofty nigged table- 
lands and level ground, and thf?ir climates as ex- 
hibiting the severest heat and the must intense 
cold. He arranged it into five portions — 

The great central mountain range or table-land, 
running north and south, which comprises tlie 
provinces of Saharawan, Jhalawan, and Las; 

The mountain f/istrict extending castwanl, in- 
habited by the Murri and Bugti, situated to tlie 
south of Sind and Cutchi ; 

The province of the plains^ Cutch Gandava ; 

The province of Makran^ diversified by moun- 
tain and desert, which stretches westward along 
the sea- coast ; 

The great desert of Seistan to the north of the 
last-named districts. 

Saharawan is the more northern of the central 
provinces, and blends its confines with the 
Afghan districts of Pishin and Toba, dependent on 
Kandahar. It has a length and bread tli of about 
100 miles each way. On its east are parallel 
ranges of hills, which separate it from Dadar and 
Cutchi, with which it communicates by a pass 
through which loins the river Bolan, leading frum 
Dadar to the Dasht-i-bc-Daulat. Mustung distri<it 
is occupied by the Baisani, Sherwani, Mahmud - 
Shahi, Bangalzai, and Lari ; Gurghina is the land 
of the Sirpherra; the Dasht-i-be-Daulat and 
Merv are held by the Kurd ; the laghao are in 
Maiigochar ; the Jtodani in Ashi Khau aud Puden, 
but also west of Kurdigap, at Iri in Kaclii and at 
Sohrab in J Imlawan ; tlie Ghazghi in Ghazg ; the 
hills west of Khanak arc occupied by the Shaikh 
Husain and Samulaii, and the Siinaii are in the 
Dash 1 4 -Goran. 
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Jhalawan lies between lat. 2G° and 29° N., and many of the valleys and mountain districts of the 
long. 65° and 67° 30' E. It includes the countries northern parts have been repeatedly and success* 
stretching in a southerly direction between Kalat fully marched over in the expeditions of the army 
and the maritime province of Las. To the west, of British India, though they also have suffered 
barren tracts intervening, it has the provinces of from want of water, from the heat of the hot 
Mushki, Kharan, and Kolwah. It comprises the weather, and the cold of winter, 
districts of Sohrab, Zahri, Baghwan, Khozdar, Baluchistan and British India are in political 
Zidi, Kappar, Wad, Nall, and the hills of the alliance, the treaties bearing date 14th May 1H64, 
Mingal, Bizanju, and Samulari. The pastoral 8th December 1876. Nasir Khan, in the 18th 
tribes in this province are superior in numbers, century, after a cont nit with Ahmad Shah, acknow- 
the great tribes of Mingal and Bizanju giving ledged the latter as his suzerain, agreed to furnish 
them preponderance, Tlie Mehmasini, Nusher- a contingeni for war services, and accompanied 
wani, and Mirwari occupy the Mushki district, him to Hindustan. He died a.d. 1795. He 
Jhalawan is somewhat less mountainous than was a liberal, just, and brave ruler. His aon 
Saharawan, and, except its valleys, is very barren, and successor wjia Mahmud Khan, who died A.n. 
Its people, about 30,000 in number, are chiefly 1819, and was succeeded by his son Mehrab Khan, 
pastoral, very poor and very ignorant. These who was killed, 13th November 1839, in the storm 
tribes are largely pastoral and nomade, and have of Kalat by the British forces. His son Hasan 
their allotted portions of the country, vdiich they Khan, after a brief reign of Shah Nawaz iChan, 
jealously guard. Many of . them are traders and regained power, assumed the title of Nasir Khan, 
horse-dealers, visiting the chief towns’ of India. and rulea til! his death, a.d. 1857; his half- 
Kharan has two small towns, one of which, brother, Khudaiad Khan, 16 /ears of age, suc- 
Washak, is occupied by the Nusher wani tribe, cceded him, but was temporarily puf> aside by 
who claim a Persian descent, and, in common Sherdil Khan, after whose murder in 1864 he 
with the Kajpufc of Udaipur in western India, resumed authority. 

trace it to the celebrated Nusherwan. Kalat, the chief town, has about 400 houses 

The deserts of Nushki, Chagai, and Seistan are within its walla, with suburbs comprising other 
sometimes collectively called the desert of Balu- 400 houses. Kalat is situated in a narrow valley, 
chistan. bounded to the east by the hill ranges extending 

The Kohistan district is a mountain region lying to Cutch Gandava. In the town are many Brahui, 
between Kalat and Cutch Gandava, and is com- a great number of Hindus, and a large proportion of 
posed of several parallel ranges of limestone rock, slaves. The entire suburbs are inhabited by Babi 
Its highest mountain, the Chabal Tan, 12,000 and other Afghans. The agricultural classes are 
feet, is 85 miles east of Kalat. Its two water- nearly exclusively Dchwars, whom Masson regards 
courses are the Bolan and the Mula, which dis- as the original occupants, and equivalent to the 
charge into the plains of Cutchi, also the Gaj and Tajaks of Afghanistan and Turkestan, and, as 
the Nara. with them, their vernacular language is Persian. 

The following heights were obtained by the The Brahui pastoral tribes, belonging to whom is 
boiling point of water in the route towards Makran the reigning family, speak a language called 
and the return route : — Brahui, or Kur Galli. 

Kalat, . . . Feet, 7^ | Nokhejo, . , Feet, 3380 Cutch Candava presents a large extent of level 

Panderan 5<i90 Gajer, 2960 surface, has an excessively sultry climate, and 

Nogramma, . . . 470 Juri, 3^ great scarcity of water for agricultural purposes. 

Kidw?’. m Xjju(kul^liy ^«),57W It is inhabited by three very distioctly maiked 

NrI, 3390 Mutt 5330 races, the Jat, the Rmd (including the Mj!ighazzi), 

Taigab, 3G0 Sohrat, 5770 and the Brahui. The Jat are undoubtedly its 

Greisher, .... 4173 Ilodingi, .... G.580 early occupants; the Rind ore more recent set- 

Throughout Baluchistan, but chiefly in Jbala- tiers ; and the Brahui have acquired a permanent 
wan, are great structures, called Ghorbasta or interest in the province only since the time of 
Ghorband, constructed by some prior race, and Nadir Shah. The climate is so oppressive from 
bearing a resemblance to the Cyclopean remains of April to August that communications are nearly 
Europe. They are built across ravines, and evi- suspended, and travelling is attended with great 
dcntly intend^ for tank bands ; their vicinity is risk, from the hot winds which sweep with fatal 
all terraced. violence over the parched, arid plains. No less 

The southern part of the modern Baluchistan terrific are the emanations emitted from the heated 
was made known to Europe by the march of surface of the soil. This noxious hot wind is 
Alexander the Great. On quitting Pattala (sup- known »s the Bad-i-simoom. But in winter its 
posed to be Tatta) on the Indus, he proceeded climate is temperate, and the Khnn of Kalat, and 
with his army through the dominions of the all the Rind, Brahui, and well-to-do Baluch resort 
Arabita, a part of the province of Las, and in it to it. It is their wintering land. It has the 
forded the Arabis (Purali) river. Westward of Bolan, Moolla, and Nari rivers. Its chief towns 
that insignificant stream, he traversed the territory are Gandava, Bagh, Dodar, Kajak, Leri, Haji ka 
of the Oriet®, and thence crossing over one range Shahar, Kotru, and Mirpur. 
of mountains, he entered the province of Gedrosia Nunhki lies between the desert of Seistan on the 
(Makran), in which his troops were thinned by west and the Gurghina district of Saharawan on 
the accumulated hardships of thirst, famine, and the east. The Kaisar river runs through it; 
fatigue. Craterus, with the heavy baggage and asafoetida and rhubarb grow wild. It is occupied 
invalid soldiers, marched far to the north by by the Zigger Mingbal and the Rakshani Baluch. 
Arachosia and Drangiana, which provinces are Theyhavelargeflocksof sheep and herds of cattle, 
included in the modern ones of Kandahar and and remain there all the year round. 

Seistan, Since the middle of the 19th century, Makran^ the ancient Gedrosia, is partly Persian 
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and in part belongs to Baluchistan, lying between 
Persia and the Baluch province of Ijas. Its soa- 
lx)ard extends from Has Mahin U> Raa Jashk. On 
its coast line are the districts of Horrnara, Pasni, 
Kolaneh, Guadar, Jiini, Baho Dastyari, ('haobar, 
and Kibla; and inland are Kolwa, Panjur, Kei, 
Tump, Maud, Pishin, Sarbaz, Dizak, Kasarkand, 
and Gch. It is travei-sed from cast t-o west by 
parallel ranges of mountains, and has several rivers, 
the beds of which arc dry for many months- The 
tribes are chiefly Baluch, Gichki, lioledi, Malika, 
also Nusherwani, Bizanju, Narui, Hot, and Kind, 
and the Brahui Mirwaui. Otiier less iinjjor^ant 
tribes are Ashkani, Band, Birdi, Givja, Gorji, 
Jatgal, Kaodai, Kalmati, Ket wari, J >agao!i, Kosagi, 
Kotigi, Mulai, Maidizai, Puzu, Kalsi, Smgalu, 
Shazodah, Sliehi, Sfiujadah, Sangorif, Wardili, and 
Zishtkhani. The inferior tribes are Bahari, Dur- 
sadab, Korwa, Langao, i.on, Lundi, Med, and 
Zati; and the naoi tliotlox Baluch tribes are the 
I>ai or Zfkri, the coast triljes of Med, Korwa, and 
Raisi; also the Biadiah, and the Khoja, or Lutia. 
The language of MakraJi is a patois of Persian, 
with Diuoy Arabic word and phnwea. The races 
are true, lo their undertakiiifc^i they number about 
200,000 souls. The more i:ri per taut harbours are 
Bunmiani, Horrnara, Kolmat, Guadar, Juui, and 
Utiaobai. 

Pauj<jur district of Baluch jV^akran consists of 
a cluster of forts and villages amongst groves of 
date trees. 

Kej^ the most western district of Baluch Makran, 
has a cluster of villages and forts, situated in the 
great valley, abi/Ut 12 ludes wide, that traveT*se8 
the country of Makrai. from east to west. Tlie 
chief families are the Gitchki, of Hindu descent, 
with two clans, the Malikzai and Esazai ; also the 
Raizi and Mulai. Above half the population of 
Kej are of a religious sect called Zigger, who 
dispense with many prayers, rites, and ceremonies 
of orthodox Maho?nedanism. 

Kolwah province is four or 6ve days from the 
coast, north of Hormara, It is sterile, but in- 
habited by the Mirwari, Homei'ari, liodahi, and 
Nusherwani tribes. 

Jhow is a small province west of I^, from which 
it is separated by a range of mountains. Its in- 
habitants are the Mirwari and Halada tribes, the 
latter are Brahui, and pastoral. 

Las has an area of about 5000 square miles. It 
is a flat plain, barren, and lies between mountains 
and the sea, and has the Purali river, the Arabia 
of the Greeks, and other streams, the banks of 
which are fertile. Its towns are Bela, Utal, Sun- 
miani, and liari. The chief inhabitants are the 
Lassi division of the great Lumri tribe, with Hindu 
and Khojah traders. 

Bela in I-as, built on the Purali river, seems to 
have been preceded by another town, the sepul- 
chres of which are about five miles westward, 
where coins and trinkets arc occasionally found. 
Funeral jars are also brought to light, filled with 
ashes, charcoal, and other incinerated substances. 
In the nearest point of the contiguous hills sepa- 
rating Las from Jhow are numerous caves and rock 
temples. Captain Postans says (p. 869): ‘The 
tribe of Beerovees, who dwell near Bella, made a 
practice of selling their children when in want, 
which appeared to be generally the case, as no 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining them when- 
ever required.' 


Tlormara^ a sea-coast district of Baluch Makrnn, 
has about 1000 Med fishermen, with a few Hindu 
and Khojttk traders. 

Pasni or Passani, also a sea-coast district, is 
occupied chiefly by tlm Kalmati. 

Saharawan and Jhalawan are ruled by hereditary 
chiefs, who have their hereditary standard bearers. 
The place of the Saharawan chief, in council and 
in war, is on the right of the Khan ; that of the 
Jhalawan chief is on his left. Las also has usually 
been governed by a hereditary chief, called the 
Jam ; but this ruler rebelled, and became an exile 
in British territory. 

The Baluch have three great sections, Narui, 
Kind, and Maghazzi ; and Pottinger, writing in the 
early part of the 10th century, gave the following 
list of their subdivisious and the numbers of their 
fighting men : — 

Narui. 


Arbabi, .... 

6000 

Ming or Mind, 


. 300 

i< hatoji .... 

150 

Rakshani, . . 


. 700 

Kur<l or Shahidi, . 

4500 

Sajadi, . . . 


. 45Q 

Malika, . , . . 

250 





Rind. 



Boledi, 

900 

Kbf'.rani, . . 


. 1000 

Bugti, 


Koaa, . . , 


160 

Ohachri, .... 

1500 

Lagari, . . . 


. 6000 

Changia 

100 

Lurd, . . . 


. 1000 

Dinari, 

700 

Mari, . . . 



Diriahk, .... 

600 

Mazari, . . 


. 2500 

Doanki, .... 

80 

MundaBtri, . 


. 1500 

Duinki, .... 


Nusherwani, . 


. 700 

Ghulambulk, . . 

700 

Pogh, . . . 


. 300 

Gurchani 

:iooo 

Puzhi, . . . 


600 

Jalambani, , . . 

800 

Rindani, . . 


. 8000 

Jaiui, 

75 

Umrani, . . 


. 4000 

Kalui, 

700 





Maghzi- 



Abra, 

.^OOO 

Jjashari, , , 


.20,000 

Birdi, 

200 

Maghzi, . . 


. 8000 

Isubaiii, .... 


Mataihi, . . 


. 1000 

-Falcra, 


Musani, . . 


. 6000 

Jakrani, .... 


Nari, . , . 


600 

Jatki, 

40^ 

Turbandzai, . 



Kakrani, .... 


Unar, , . . 



Kalandaiani, . . 

700 





The Rind, one of the principal divisions of the 
Baluch tribes, have a tradition that they came 
originally from Aleppo. 

The affinity of the Baluchi to the Persian language 
affords of itself strong evidence in favour of the 
surmise that they came from the westward ; and 
the majority of the Baluch nation dwell on the 
western frontier ; neither hair, features, manners, 
nor language be^ the slightest similitude to those 
of the Arabs. 





Brahui Tribes. 


Bajai, . . 



700 

Isirani, .... 

. 

Baml^kzai, 




Jaiani, .... 

. 60 

Bangalzai, 




Jaikho, . . . 

. .... 

Barjai, . . 



1000 

Jamalzai, . . . 


Bhuka, . . 



300 

Kaisari, . . . 

. 1000 

Bhuldra, . 



300 

KajanBuledi, . 

. 7000 

Bizanju, . 



1000 

Kala Dai, . . . 

. 300 

Ohamrozai, 




Kamburani, . . 

. 1000 

Changozai, 




Kantinzai, . . 


Chotwa, . 



700 

Kari, .... 

. 1^ 

Debaki, 



4000 

Karu Chaku, 

500 

Dodai, 




Khidrani, . . . 

. 5000 

Gaiage, . 



200 

Kolaohi, . . . 

. 250 

Qalusuri, . 



700 

Kuchka, . . . 

300 

Oulzai, . . 




Kuloha Bhagwa, 

. 500 

Qurganani, 




Kurds,. . . . 

. 200 

Qwarani, . 




Kuri 

. 160 

Haruni, . 



im 

Lari. .... 

. 8000 

Hasani, . 




Mimmudsni. . . 

. 500 

Imam Uuaaini, . 


2000 

Mahmud Shahl, 

. 3500 
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Brahui Tribes — continued. 


Mihrani, . . . 


Kamazanzai, . 



Mingal, , 

. 10,500 

Ridi, . . . 


. 1700 

Mirwari, . . . 

. 7000 

Riki, . , , 


. 700 

Momasini. . . 

. 1500 

Rodani, . . 


. 600 

Muraha, , . . 

. 1000 

Kodanzai, . . 


Muri, . . . . 

. 300 

Saharawani, . 


.10,000 

Murui, .... 


Samozai, . . 


Musuwani, . . 

. 1000 

Sarfarani, . . 


. 2500 

Nagri, .... 

. 2000 

Sasuli, . . . 


. 200 

Noair Kodani, . 

. 3000 

Shadanzai, 


Niohari, . . . 

. 2000 

Shahozai, . 



Pandarani, . . 

. 3000 

Sherwari, . . 


! 8000 

Poatyi 


! Sherzai, . . 


Purjahai, . , . 

. 200 

Shuja-ud‘Dini, 


.* i66o 

Rahaai, . . . 

, 

Sumlari, . . 


. 4000 

Kaisani, . . . 

Raiiatko, . . . 

. 1500 
. 100 

Zahri, . . . 


. 8000 


The Brahui appear to have been a nation of 
Tartar mountaineers, who settled at a very early 
period in the southern parts of Asia, where thej' 
lived a noniade life in small khels or societies, headed 
and governed by their own chiefs and laws, for 
many centuries; and at length they became in- 
corporated, and obtained their present footing 
at Kalat and throughout Baluchistan. Some 
amongst them afhrm that the name is a compound 
of an affix boan, and roh, a word said to mean a 
hill, the Baluchi being called in one quarter of the 
country Narui, which means ‘ lowlanders,* i.c. 
literally not hillmen, a name they received from 
the Brahui when they came amongst them, and 
evinced a preference for the champagne districts, 
low villages, and plains. The Brahui imagine them- 
selves the aborigines of the country. 

The Baluch and Brahui take their tribal names 
either from the chief under whom they serve, the 
district or country to which they belong, or the 
traditions as to whence they derive their descent. 
The Gurgani, Sherwari, and Sherzai take from 
gurg and sher, respectively a wolf and a lion ; 
the Lumri, from lumri, the fox ; the Jamalzai, 
Changozai, Shadanzai, and Gulzai, from the terms 
lamal, change, shad, and gul, severally meaning 
beautiful, good, happy, and rose; the Dodzai, from 
*do,’ two, being two united tribes, etc. 

The Kurd, who inhabit the Dasht-i-bo-Daulat, 
doubtless came from Kurdistan, and made choice of 
the Dasht-i-be-Daulat. Many of the Jhalawan 
tribes are undoubtedly of Rajput origin ; and until 
lately the practice of infanticide prevailed amongst 
them. Near Bagwana was seen a cave in the rock 
filled with the dried mummy-like bodies of rnfants, 
some of which when seen had a comparatively 
recent appearance. Burton states (^Scinde^ p. 244) 
that the Baluchi were in the habit of putting to 
death their female children by concubines and 
unmarried girls, either by means of opium or 
drowning in milk. 

Grammars of the languages show that the Baluch 
is of the Aryan or Sanskrit stock, and the Brahui of 
the Scythic or Turanian family. Lieut. Pottinger 
mentions that the Baluchi tongue partakes con- 
siderably of the idiom of the Persian, and at least 
one-half of its words are borrowed from that lan- 
guage, but greatly disguised under a corrupt and 
unaccountable pronunciation. The Brahui, on 
the contrary, is, he says, so dissimilar in its sound 
and formation, that he did not recollect to have 
marked in it a single expression in any way 
approaching to the idiom of the Persian. 

Dr. Caldwell regards the Brahui as derived from 
the same source as the Panjabi and Sindi, but it un- 


questionably contains a Dravidian element. The 
discovery of this element beyond the Indus river, 
supports the view that some of the Dravidians, 
like the Aryans, the Graeco- Scythians, and the 
Turco - Mongolians, entered India by the N.W. 
route. According to Mr. Campbell (pp. 64-66)* 
Brahui is mainly Aryan (Indo-Persic), with a 
Turanian element. The contour of the people of 
these two classes, Brahui and Baluch, is as unlike, 
in most mstauces, as their languages, provided 
they be descendants of a regular successiou of 
ancestors of either; but the frequent intermar- 
riages which take place amongst them have tend^ 

I in some degree to blend together the peculiar 
characteristics of both, so that in many families, 
and even in whole tribes, they have ceased to exist. 
The typical Brahui are certain tribes in Saharawan 
and Jhalawan. 

The Brahui are a noma^e race, always resid- 
ing in one part of the country during summer, 
and migrating to another for the winter season. 
They likewise change their immediate place of 
resort many times, in search of pasturage for their 
flocks, — a practice rare among the Baluch tribes. 
The Brahui, insteml of the tall figure, lung visage, 
and raised features of their fellow-countrymen, 
have sbouL, squat figures, short, thick bones, with 
round faces and flat ILieaments. Numbers of theiHt^ 
have brown hair and beards. The Kamburani* 
the chief tribe, are subdivided into three distinct 
gradations of rank, called Ahmedzai, Khani, and 
Kamburani. The first supplies the khan; the 
Khani are of the secondary rank of chiefs. The 
term Kamburani includes all the remainder of the 
tribe, but in common is applicable to the whole 
body. They receive wives from, but do not marry 
their daughters into, other tribes. 

The Baluch tribes^ Rind and Maghzi, are 
settled in Cutch Gandava, to which fertile plain 
they have emigrated at different periods from the 
province of Makran, and have become incorporated 
with the Jat, or cultivators of the soil, as the 
subjects of the Khan of Kalat ; a few of these 
likewise reside in the hills to the N.E. of Cutch 
Gandava, and skirts of the deserts north of Kalat. 
The Sacse, who formed part of Alexander's army, 
and whose countiy is stated by Wilson to have 
been that lying between the Paropamisan moun-- 
tains and Sea of Aral, still, it has been said, exist 
as a tribe of the Brahui of Jhalawan. 

The Baluchi have by no means a pure and 
unbroken descent from any one source. They 
claim to be Arabs from Aleppo. In many cases 
the outline of their physiognomy is veiy similar 
. to that of the Arabs of Egypt and Syria : and if 
such a Baluch were dressed in the Arab oress, it 
would be exceedingly difficult to detect his nation- 
ality. Others are Sindians who fled to the hills 
on the invasion of their country by the Maho- 
med ana 

The whole of the tribes, Brahui and Baluch, 
are nominallT subject to the Khan of Kalat as 
chief of all, but his power varies with his popu-» 
larity. The nomade tribes reside in tomans, or 
collections of tents. The tents are made of goat's 
hair, black or strips ; the furniture is very simple, 

— a few metal cooking-pots, a stone band-mill, some 
rough carpets with a mg, a distaff for ginning 
wool, and a hookah, are all that are usually found in 
a Brahui tent That of the chief may perhaps be 
better famished, and he is richer than his neigh- 
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hours in flocks and herds. The dress of the poorer common proverb, * Whilst life remains, I can sub- 
classes is made up of a long tunic, trousers loose sist on the leaves (kura) of the Balusu ; * implying 
at the feet, and a black or brown overcoat or submission to any necessity however grievous, 
cloak, usually of felt, kummerbund and sandals. BALUT. Hind. Quercus incana. 

They wear a small cap, either fitting tight to the BALUTA, also written Balote, or Bara Balute, 
outline of the head, or dome-shaped, with a tassel the village servants in S.W. India, who, with the 
on the top. Those of the higher classes are ela- inferior servants Alute and Narakaru, vary in num- 
borately ornamented with gold thread. Few wear her in different parts of India, from six to twenty- 
tiirbans; but the Baluch have them preposterously seven, and have different designations. In most 
large, of white muslin. The higher classes are cases their offices are paid by recognised fees and 
somewhat better dressed, and carry lungees or perquisites, by allotments of corn at harvest-time, 
scarfs, which they throw around their shoulders or by portions of land held rent-free or at a low 
in exactly the same manner as a Scotch plaid, quit-rent. The offices are mostly hereditary, and 
Instead of the cholo, Baluchi women generally are capable of being mortgaged or sold. They 
wear the gaghgho, a long shift opening behind are a municipality, and could be employed to the 
between the shoulders, and with half arms. It benefit of the country. Wilson enumerates them 
is generally made of red or white stuff, reaches as the Potail or headman ; Kalkarni or accountant ; 
almost down to the ankles, and is elaborately Chaudari, head of the trades ; Potadar, or assay er, 
worked at the breast. Red is the fashionable money-changer, silversmith ; Despandi, district 
colour. Among the poorest no trousers or drawers accountant; Nhawi or barber; Parit or washer- 
are worn under it. man ; Gurao, temple servant ; Sutar, carpenter ; 

The women tie their hair in a knot behind, Kumhar, potter; Eskar or Mhar, gatekeeper; 
brushing it smooth in front, and keeping it in and Josi, astrologer. Amongst the Canarese people 
place by a kind of fixature. The colour of the the village servants are styled Ayagaru or Ayen- 
nsir is frequently brown or red. The men wear gandlu, or those who share in portions of the 
their hair long and flowing over the shoulders, crop, for services. — Wilson's Gloss. 
whilst a luxuriant beard falls over the breast. BA-LU-WA. Burm. Abelmoschus moschatus. 

Baluchistan is rich in mineral productions ; BAM. Hind. A fathom, 

copper, lead, iron, antimony, sulphur, and alum BAM, said to be an exclamation of salutation 
abound in various parts ; while common salt is interchanged by saiva mendicants carrying the 
too plentiful to be advantageous to vegetation, water of the Ganges. Perhaps a misprint for Ram 
On the high road from Kalat to Cutch Gandava Ram Mahadeo ? — Wilson. 
is a range of hills from which red salt is extracted. BAM. Arab. Melia sempervirens. 

Sulphur and alum are to be had at the same place. BAM A. Hind. Red-flowered variety of Coron- 

Ferrier saw quantities of white and grey marble in ilia grandiflora, Linn. 

the mountains to the westward of Nushki, but it BAM AH. Hkb. A high place; worship in 
does not seem to be at all prized by the Baluch. high places. Habamah, highland. 

The best timber the Baluchi have is the Upoors, BAMARI. Hind. Eclypta erecta. 

the Zizyphua jujuba and tamarind trees, both of BAMAU, a close-grained wood of Akyab and 

which are remarkably hard and durable ; also Pegu ? prized by Karens for bows. A cubic foot 
the Babul, Farnesian mimosa ; Lye, or tamarisk ; weighs 52 lbs. Average length of the trunk to 
Reem, or Melia azadirachta; Pipul, or Ficus the first branch is SO feet, and average girth 
religiosa ; Sissoo, or Dalbergia sissoo, Roxburgh ; measured at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. — 
Ohinar, Platanus orientalis. The Brahui, unlike Dr. Brandis^ Cal. Ex. Cat. 
all other Mahomedan people, have no syuds, pirs, BAMBA, an Aiyan race in the bills beyond the 
mullas, or fakirs, or any persons pretending to Jheluin or Hydaspes, on the Panjab frontier, 
inspiration or sanctity amongst them, and are com- They were originally Brahmans, but are converts 
pelled, while holding the craft in due reverence, to Mahomedauism. 

to seek them amongst strangers. — Richard F. BAMBAL of Kaghan. Viscum album, X. 

Burton's Scinde^ p. 244 ; British World in the BAM B ALAS, also Bambalimas. Tam. Bam- 

East; Ritchie; Ferrier's Journeys; Pottinger's bali, Maleal. Citrus decumana. 

Travels^ Beluckistan and Sinde ; Masson's Narra- BAMBAN GAUR. Aclassof Gaur Rajputs. — W. 
tive; Masson's Journeys; Masson's Kelat; Postans' BAMBANIA. Hind. A subdivision of the 
Personal Observations; Dr. Cook; Imp. Gaz. ; Khachhi tribe of cultivators. — Wils. 

Caldwells Comparative Grammar ; Mr. (Sir Geo.) BAMBOO. 

Campbell, jpp. Si-56. Wa, Wa-bo, Pe-lau, Burm. Nai, , . . Hind., Pxbs. 

BALUira-GACH. Beno. Sweet basil; Oci- 

mum UsUicum. • ri’,. Mamlu, Bnluh, . 

BALUNGOO Hind. Seeds of Diacocepbulum ^ MSnS"^snjii. . 

Royleanum; black, one-eighth of an inch long, Nirgali Bani, . . „ Bon^vedoru, . . Til. 

pointed, mucilaginous, and slightly aromatic. Bar b. ana Garu b., „ Penti veduru, Potu v., „ 

BALUR. Hind., Pers. Crystal ; rock crystal. Of the bamboo, the most gigantic of the grasses, 

BALU RAKKASI. Can. Argemoue Mexi- there are many genera and species, which are 
cans ; in Telu^, Fourcr^a gigantea. applied to so many useful purposes, that it would 

BALUSU KURA. Tel. Cantbium parvi- be difficult to point out an object in which 
florum. Kura signifies * vegetable.' In a verse strength and elasticity ara requisite, and for which 
of the Bbarata, where Krishna, having been fed by lightness is no objection, to which the stems are 
a hunter or savage, his attendant asks, * Is the not adapted in the countries where they grow. 
Balusakura which you received from Pancbalikudu They vary in size from that of a reed to that of a 
equal to salvodanam (fine rice) apu^ (cakes), tall and slender palm tree ; and the South Aaia 
saka (vegetables), supam (pulse)?' It is also a genera comprise species of arundinaria, bambusa, 
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beefiha, three of dendrocalamus, with epeciee of of huge bundles of bamboos. The Dyaka make 
giMntochloa, nastus, and phylloatachys. bamboo bridges to cross streams, and also carry 

For building purposes, tney are used for frame- footpaths along the face of precipices, formed 
works of houses, the uprights, flooring, planking, wholly of bamboos ingeniously hung from oyer- 
roofing, and thatching, with all the needed scaf- hanging trees by dia^nal rods of bamboos so as 
folding ; to form true suspension bridges. The flooring of 

Also for a’! household furniture, chairs, seats, Burma and Malay houses is almost always of 
bed-posts, couches, cots, tables, blinds, screens, bam^o. They are split lengthways twice, and 
and mats ; also as pans, baskets, buckets, boxes, the pieces tied down with a rattan ; or the bamboos 
hollow cases, cooking pots, and cups; likewise are split down one side, opened out and spread 
as tongs, forks, and knives ; also for pipe-sticks, flat. In Lombok and Macassar, houses are made 
musical instruments, weaving implements, and entirely of bamboo, — posts, walls, floors, and 
handles for umbrellas and parasols. roof all being of this one material ; also every 

Conveyances of kinds, palanquins, dhoolees, article of their furniture, — chairs, sofas, and bed- 
palanquin and dhoolee poles, litters of kinds, steads, blinds, screens, mats, baskets. For water 
mere, carts, tent poles ana shoulder poles, are all vessels^ some of the lighter kinds are cut into 
made of bamboo. lengths up to five feet, a small hole being knocked 

For war and the chase, they make bows, arrows, through the septa of the joints and three or four 
and quivers; lance, javelin, and spear shafts; spears, of these vessels are tied together and carried on 
daggers, and arrow beads; stockades, rockets; fire- the back. Water pipes and aqueducts are also 
wotKs, and the aumpitan blow-pipe. made from bamboo tubes ; measures, drinking 

Fishers make stakes for nets, fishing-rods, fish vessels, water dippers, tobacco boxes, and tinder 
poles, and crab nets, boxes. Single joints of bamboo make excellent 

For agricultural purposes, the harrow, the hoe, cooking vessels for rice, fish, and vegetables, 
the clod-crusher, durable water-pipes, conduits. They serve, too, for jars ; and pipes and hookahs 
levers for wells, fences, raised floors for rice stores, can also be formed from them. In Sumatra, the 
portable stages, hencoops, bird-cages, the floors framework of the houses of the natives is chiefly 
and supporters of bridges, ladders, platforms. composed of this material. In the floorings, whole 
For seafarers^ the bamboo pro viues spars, oars, stems, four or five inches in diameter, are laid 
yards, maste, deck planking, flag poles, outriggers, close to each other, and across these stems laths 
and rafts for floating heavy timber ; while for the of split bamboo about an inch wide ore fastened 
learned^ books, paper, rulers, and pencil are all down with filaments of the rattan cane. The 
made of bamboo. sides of the houses are closed in with the bamboo, 

Bamboo bows and arrows arc in common use opened, and rendered flat by splitting or notching 
wherever the bamboo is obtainable. The harder the circular joints on the outside, chipping away 
and thicker sorts, split and formed with tapering the corresponding divisions within, and laying it 
ends, make a very strong and clastic bow; a narrow in the sun to dry, pressed down with weights, 
strip of the outer skin of the same is used for the Whole bamboos often form the uprights ; and the 
string ; and the slender, reed-like kinds make house is generally roofed in with a thatch of 
excellent arrows. One of the few agricultural narrow split bamboos, six feet long, placed in 
implements used by the Papuans, a spud or hoe regular layers, each reaching within two feet of 
for planting or weeding, is made of a stout bamboo, the extremity of that beneath it, by which a treble 
cut somewhat like a spear head. covering is formed. Another and most ingenious 

Ladders are made oitwo bamboos of the required roof is also formed by cutting large straight 
length, by cutting small holes just above each bamboos of sufficient length to reach from the 
ring, to receive the rungs or steps, formed of a ridge to the eaves, then splitting them exactly^ in 
more slender bamboo. Malays make wonderfully two, knocking out the partitions, and arran^ng 
light scaling-ladders, which can be conveyed with them in close order with the hollow or inner sides 
facility where heavier machines could not be uppermost ; over which a second layer, with the 
transported. In their search for honey and bees- outer or convex sides up, is placed upon the other 
wax, the tribes of the Archipelago make a ladder in such a manner that each of the convex pieces 
by driving bamboo pegs into the tree three feet falls into the two contiguous concave pieces, 
apart, and a straight bamboo is fastened to their covering their edges, the latter serving as gutters 
outer ends, thus forming with the tree a ladder, to carry off the rain that falls upon the upper 
which they build higher as they ascend, convex layer. . , , , 

The bamboo can be split with great facility and In Chinas the shoots are boiled, pickled, and 
accuracy, and, owing to its being hollow, it can be comfited ; the routs are carved into fantastic 
easily cut across or notched with a sharp knife or images of men, birds, monkeys, or monstrous 
hatchet. By cutting off the end very obliquely perversions of animated nature, or are turned into 
just beyond a joint, a very sharp cutting point is oval sticks for worshipers to divine whether the 
obtained, suitable for a spear, dagger, or arrow gods will hear or refuse their petitions. The 
head, as effective as a weapon as iron. Such tae^iDg culms are used for all purposes that 
spears are used by all the Malay races. The masts poles wn be applied to,— -carrying, supporting, 
and yards of native vessels in the Archipelago are propelling, and measuring ; by the poiter, the 
almost always formed of bamboo, as it combines carpenter, and the Irntman ; for the joists of 
lightness, strength, and elasticity in an unequalled houses, the ribs of sails, the shafts of spears, and 
degree. Two or three large bamboos form the best the wattles of hurdles ; the tubes of aqueduct^ 
outriggers to canoes, on account of their great and the handles and the ribs of umbrellas and 
buoyancy. They also serve to form rafts; and in fans. The leaves m sewed upon cords to make 
the city of Pnlembang in Sumatra is a complete rain-cloaks, swept into heaps to form ma^re, and 
•treet of floating houses stip|X)rted on rafts formed matted into thatch to cover houses. Cut uto 
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Bpiinths and slivers of various sizes, tlie wood is prolonged the powerful swell. As we went on, 
worked into baskets and trays of every form and the soundswlecreased in strength, and gradually 
fancy ; twisted into cables, plaited into awnings, became faint, but it was not till we had left the 
and woven into mats for scenery of the theatre, bamboo of the wind far behind us, and long hidden 
the roofs of boats, and the casing of goods. The by intervening trees and cottages, that we ceased 
shavings even are picked into oakum, and mixed to hear it. Marsden, in his Dictionary, gives the 
with those of rattan to be stuffed into mattresses, quotation, ‘ Terlalu amat mardu bunyinia seperti 
The bamboo furnishes their bed for sleeping and buluh perrindu rasania,* which he translates, ‘ Most 
the couch for reclining, the chopsticks for eating, melodious was the sound, affecting the sense like 
the pipe for smoking, and the flute for entertain- supernatural music.’ Those seen in Rambau and 
ing; a curtain to hang before the door, and a broom Naning had a slit in each joint above a certain 
to sweep around it ; together with screens, stools, height, so that one bamboo possessed 14 to 20 
stands, and sofas for various uses of conveniences notes, each of which varied in itself according to 
and luxury in the house. The mattress to lie the strength of the breeze. The joints decrease 
upon, the chair to sit upon, the table to dine from, in their bore from the bottom to the top, and the 
food to eat, and fuel to cook it with, are alike slits also differ in their size and shape, 
derived from it; the ferule to govern the scholar, In Timur^ a musical instrument is formed from 
and the book he studies, both originate here. The a single joint of a bamboo by carefully raising 
tapering barrels of the ‘ song ’ or organ, and the seven strips of the hard skin to form strings, 
dreaded instrument of the iictor, one to nuike which renuiin attached at each end, and are raised 
harmony and the other to strike dread, the skewer up by small pegs wedged underneath, the strings 
to pin the hair and the hat to screen the head, being prevented from sjditting off by a sti-ongly 
the paper to write on, the pencil handle to write plaited ring of the same material bound around 
with, and the cup to hold the pencil, the rule to each end. An opening cut on one side allows the 
measure lengths, the cup to gauge quantities, and bamboo to vibrate in musical notes when the 
the bucket to draw water, the bellows to blow strings are pulled. The ‘ garnelung ’ of Java is 
the fire, and the bottle to retain the match, the made by sets of gongs and metallic plates, 
bird-cage and crab-net, the fish-pole and sum- About Jlong-Kong and Canton, several kinds 
pitan, the water-wheel and aqueduct, wheelbarrow of the baml )00 are very common. There is a yellow 
•and cart, etc., are one and all furnished or com- variety with beautiful green stripes painted on 
pleted by this magnificent grass, whose graceful its stems, as if done by the hand of a most delicate 
Deauty when growing is comparable to its varied artist. But, like the Indian varieties, they grow 
usefulness when cut down. in dense bushes, their sttuns are not remarkable 

\niho Malay Peninmla Sumatra, thahiimhoo for their straightness, and the large joints and 
is formed into a wind instrument. On nearing branches which are produced on all parts of the 
one of these, says a writer, our ears were sjiluted stem give it a rough surface, and consequently 
by the most melodious sounds, some soft and render it unsuitable for fine work. These trojucal 
liquid like flute notes, and others deep and full jungly-looking bamboos disappear in the more 
like the tones of an organ. These sounds were northern latitudes, and in their places we have the 
Boroetimes low, interrupted, or even single, and mowchok, the long- sin-chok, the hoo-chok, and one 
presently they would swell into a grand burst of or two others, all with clean stems and feather- 
mingled melody. I can hardly express the feelings branches, suited for the most delicate kinds of 
of astonishment with which I paused to listen and work, and all ‘ good for food.’ These bamboos 
look for the source of music so wild in such a spot, invariably grow in a rich yellow loam on the 
It seemed to proceed from a clump of trees at a slopes of the hills. 

little distance, but I could see neither musician Almost all the common paper of China is made 
nor instrument, and the sounds varied so much in from bamboo foliage. In the Himalayas, also, 
their strength, that their origin seemed now at large water-tanks are constructed in the fields for 
one place and now at another, as if they some- steeping the bamboo stems in a solution of lime, 
times came from mid air and sometimes swelled They are then taken out and beaten upon stones 
up from the moss of dark foliage, or hovered, until they become quite soft, or till all the flinty 
faint and fitful, around it. On drawing nearer to matter which abounds in their stems is removed, 
the clump, my companions pointed out a slender A fibre for textile purposes can be got from 
bamboo which rose above the branches, and bamboo. To prepare the fibre, the knots or joints 
whence they said the musical tones issued. I was are cut with a circular saw. A quantity is then 
more bewildered than before, but thev proceeded placed in a tub or boiler having a perforated 
to explain that the bamboo was perforated, and steam-pipe at the bottom. Cold water and then 
that the breeze called forth all the sounds. Here caustic soda is put in, the quantity of the latter 
was the roost wonderful of all the applications of being governed by the quantity of the bamboo, 
the bamboo, converting an entire bamboo, rough and determined by experiments, since some kinds 
from the jungle, and thirty or forty feet in length, of bamboo require more soda than others. Steam 
into a music^ instrument by simply cutting a few is then turned on, and the boiling kept up for four 
boles iu it. They are calM bula ribat, or bula or five days with the caustic i^a. The caustic 
perinda (storm or plaintive bamboo). As we pro- liquor is then drawn off and fresh water poured 
ceeded, and when the notes had died away in the on, and then another boiling for four days. This is 
-distanoe, our ears were suddenly ^netra^ by a repeated. The bamboo is then put into a sort of 
crash of grand thrilling tones, wnich seemed to mangling machine, with aroller ox SSOOlbs. to crush 
grow out of the air around instead of pursuing us. it. Several other processes then take place, and the 
A hnsk breeze which soon followed, and imparted fibre is then put up in bales ready for scouring 
animation to the dark and heavy leaves of the and dyeing, and for mixing with wool, silk, cotton, 
gomuti palms, explained the mystery, while it or any other fibrous substauces. It is said to mix 
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reatlily with alnjost anything, and takes colours 
without ditticulty. 

A fuvfjm like a mushroom grows at the root of 
the bamboo, and it is regarded by the Burmese as 
quite a specific for worms. Some European physi- 
cians also deem it a superior anthelmintic. 

The best places for bamboos are near water, 
wells, tanks, or streams. I'he stems run up to 
almost their entire length before they throw out 
any of their branches, — an interesting provision 
of nature ; for if the lateral shoots were developed 
before, they could not j)08sil)ly rise through the 
thick network of branches above, and attain that 
form of grace and beauty which nothing in nature 
can surpass. The ordinary great bamboo of India 
is known to grow 40 feet in 40 days in the moist 
jungles, and Indian bamboos at Cairo grew 10 
inches in one night. In Ceylon, the rapid growth 
of the bamboo was made use of under native rule 
as a means of carrying out a sentence of a cruel 
death. The criminal or victim was laid on the 
ground over a bamboo sprout, which speedily made 
a way through his body. 

The (laro, Bodo, and Kachari races perform 
sacrifice before a bamboo fixed into the ground. 

Bamboos are taken to Britain chiefly as dun- 
nagi‘ in tiie holds of vessels, and used principally 
for making umbrella sticks, light garden scats, 
and handloom weavers’ reeds, etc. 

Bamboo Rice.' — The bamboo flowers once ir ilO 
to fiO years, and dies. In most distiicts in which 
they grow, the bloom tnak(‘S its aj)pearance in 
January, and by the end of March tlie seeds are 
ripened, when the natives watch for the first 
shower of rain to throw them down. On the 
Sheveroy hills it rained heavily on the 1st and 
2d of April in 1872, and on the 3d groups of 
native men, women, and children were seen 
entering the bamboo jungles at the base of the 
hills, with baskets, sieves, and brooms, for the 
purpose of collecting the seed for food. A Madras 
measure of the seed when cleaned yields half a mea- 
sure of grain ; the grain is small, about orie line in 
thickness, a quarter inch in length, of a light 
brownish colour, oblong in shape, pointed at both 
extremities, and rounded off on one side, and on 
the other it is flat, the germinal spot being placed 
at an extremity facing the rounded side, and 
indicated by a slight depression at the i)art. The 
grain is readily boiled, when it has all the appear- 
ance, taste, and flavour of the ordinary rice, the 
Oryza sativa. One Madras ollock of the clean 
grain, weighing 13^ tolas, W’hen boiled yielded 
23 ollocks of boiled rice, weighing 2fiJ tolas by 
weight. The grain makes good healthy food, 
and is largely partaken of by the poor in districts 
where it can be collected ; in some parts of India the 
grain is eaten raw ; also used to distil country 
arrack from, and like ordinary rice on all occjisions 
w'hen procurable. Largo flowering in the Soopah 
forests took place in the spring of 18(14, during 
which about 50, 000 ])eoplc assembled from neigh- 
bouring districts to collect the. seeds, which they 
used as rice. Fever is said to prevail where tracts 
of bamboos are seeding. Capt. Sleemaii mentions 
that all the large bamboos, whose clusters and 
avenues formed the primupal feature in the beauty 
of Lein a Doon ever since the valley became known 
to us, or for the last quarter of a century, ran 
to see<l and died on one season, as well those 
transplanted from the original stock the previous 


season as those transplanted twenty years ago. 
The people of the hill and jungly tracts of central 
India calculate ages and events by the seedings 
of the hill bamboos ; a man who has seen two 
Kutungs, or two seedings of the bamboo, is 
considered an old man, — perhaps sixty years of 
age. 

Immense quantities of fine bamboos are floated 
down the various rivers of the western coast of 
India. They are cne of the riches of those pro- 
vinces. They are ordinarily 60 feet long and five 
inches in diameter near the root; tliese are readily 
purchased standing at 5 rupees per 1000, and 
small ones at 3^ rupees per 1000. Millions are 
annually cut in the forests, and taken away by 
water in rafts or by land in carts. From their 
great buoyancy, they are much used for fioating 
the heavier woods, as Terminalia tomeutosa and 
Dalbergia arborea, and piles of them are lashed to 
the sides of the pattimars going to Bombay. The 
larger ones are selected as outriggers for ferry 
boats, or studding-sail booms for small craft. 
In addition to the vast export by sea, it is esti- 
mated that two lakhs are taken from the Soopah 
taluq eastward. The Malabar bamboo is much 
smaller than that of Pegu (Bambusa gigautea), 
which h 8 inches in diameter. Bnmersing in 
water, or, better stifi, in a solution of sulphate of 
iron or lime water, extracts the sweet sap, which 
would otherwise induce decay. But when it is 
intended to split the bamboos for reepers, this 
should bo done before steeping them in the 
metallic batn. The merchants on the western 
coast of India prefer the water-seasoned bamboos 
which have been months in the water attached to 
the rafts that are floated down the Nelambur and 
Sedasheghur rivera to the sea. The bamboos 
are brought down in immense floats, tied together 
in bundles of fifty by the root ends, which are 
turned towards the fore part of the float. Enor- 
mouc quantities are aniiually rafted down the 
Gangaand Hamganga rivers, and down the Ganges 
canal. 

Bamboo Caps. — The official summer caps of 
the Chinese mandarins ore made from the rind 
of a crooked bamboo, 

Bajuboo Galls^ Chub-jnb, CiiiN., morbid ex- 
crescences which grow to the size of a hen’s egg 
on the stalks of the bitter baml>oo (Ku-chuh, 
Chin. ). They are said to have injurious properties. 

Bamboo Jaice^ Chuh-li, Chin., is prepared by 
heating short pieces of green bamboo so as to 
I drive out tlie sap at the cut ends, and is given in 
catarrh, fever, etc. 

Bamboo Sugar., or Tabashir, is found in the 
hollows of the bamboos. It is a silicate, and quite 
inert, but the natives have great faith in it as a 
stimulant. Its properties are said to be by them 
of a very heating nature. Tamil practitioners say 
the root is diluent, that the bark cures eruptions, 
the leaves emenagogue, and that the tabashir, 
which is found in the old mvities of the joints, 
is useful in paralysis and flatulence. — Oriental 
/A ix. p. 21)6 ; iUilcutta Catalogue; Fortune's 
Rcsideuce in China ; ForfHne\s Wumleriuffs in 
China; Smith's China- English Cyclopedia; Von 
Mueller. 

BAMBOUAI. Bukm. Careya arborea. 

BAMBUSA, the bamboo genus of tropical 
plants of the or<ler Pauicaceai. There are nume- 
rous species in the south and east of Asia, mostly 
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in regions where the climate is warm and moist. 
The stems grow in clusters, from 10 to 100, from 
the same root-stock, and are straight for 18 or 20 
feet When in flower it is usually destitute of 
leares, and as the extremity of every ramification 
is covered with blossom, the whole plant seems one 
entire, immense panicle. 

B. Agrestis, Poir, Mountainous and dry desert 
places in all China, Cochin-China, and the Malay 
islands. Stems crooked, often a foot thick, a 
foot and a half long, and nearly solid. 

B. Amahussana, Amboynaand Manipa, has short 
joints and a thick wood ; upper leaves with 
stinging hairs. 

B. Apus, Schultes. A gigantic species on Mount 
Salak in Java ; stems 60 or 70 feet high, and as 
thick as a man's thigh ; leaves very large, taper- 
pointed. 

B. Arista! a, Loddiges. Slender stems, smooth, 
not spiny ; native of £. India ; an elegant species. 

B. Arundo, Klein, of Chawuree, furnishes the 
Mahabaleshwar walking-sticks. 

B. Aspera, Sch, Amboyna ; rises to 60 or 70 
feet high. 

B. Atra. Leaf-stalks covered with stinging 
hairs. Stems black and shining, and found iu 
Amboyna. It is the Leleba nigra of Kumphius. 

B. Baccifera, Kunth. Beesha Rheedii, Kunth. 
Beesha Tam. | Pagutullu of Chittagong. 

The Chittagong mountains. It bears a berry 
one-seeded, and yields taboshir. 

B. Balcooa, Jloxb, Dendrocalamua balcooa, 
Voigt. Balcooa bans ; Dhooli balcooa, Beho. Of 
gigantic size, and reckoned the best for building 
purposes. Before using it, it is steeped in water 
for a considerable time. 

B. Bitung, Sehi. Found in Java ; remarkable 
for its extremely broad and scabrous leaves. 

B. Blumeana, Sch. Java; stems as thick as 
a child’s arm. 

B. G]eiuc&, Loddiges. India. Not spiny. I^eaves 
covered on the under surface with very close 
bright glaucous bloom, scarcely above an inch 
long, and not more than two lines broad, not 
growing above two feet high, with entangled 
branches. 

B. Maxima, Pair. Cambodia, Bali, Java, and 
various islands of the Archipelago. Grows 60 to 
70 feet high, and as thick as a man's body. Its 
wood is, however, very thin. 

B. Mitis, Poir. Cultivated in Cochin-China ; 
wild in Amboyna. Stems are thin, but sometimes 
as thick as a man's leg, 30 feet long, and said to 
be very strong. 

B. Multiplex, Zowr. Stems 12 feet long, and 
an inch thick, cultivated for hedges in the north 
of Cochin-China. 

B. Nana, Roxb. 

Pelau, Pe-Nongwa, Bubm. | Keu-fa, .... Chin. 

Burma; China. Makes most beautiful close 
hedges and fences. 

B. Nigra, Loddiges. Canton, where its stems, not 
more than a man’s height, are cut for walking- 
sticks and handles of ladies' parasols. Grows in 
England. 

B. Picta. Common in Ceram, Kelanga, Celebes, 
and other islands. Joints 4 feet long, and about 
2 inches thick ; wood is thin, and consequently 
used principally for light walking-sticks, it is, 
however, extremely strong. 

B. Prava forms large woods in Amboyna, which 
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come down to the const. Its leaves, 18 inches 
long and S or 4 inches broad, have stinging hairs. 

B. Pubescens, Loddiges. Not spiny; native 
country unknown. Stems 30 feet long, and an 
inch and a half in diameter. 

B. Spina. Canta Banso, Uria. Extreme 
height, M) feet ; circumference, IJ feet. Abounds 
in Ganjam and Gurosur. 

B. Spinosa. 

Arundo arbor, Linn. | A. bambos, Linn. 

Behur Bans, . . . Beno. | Wagna Khyat, . Bubm. 

This middling-sized and very elegant species 
grows from 80 to 50 fee' high, in the viemitj 
of Calcutta, and in Burma. Its stems, almort 
solid, have strong sharp spines, and grow so close 
together as to form an almost impenetrable 
thicket. It has a smaller cavity in its centre than 
others of the genus, and a staff of it is put into 
the hand of a young Brahman when being in- 
vested with the sacerdotal thread. 

B. Striata. Not spiny. Stems slender, polished, 
yellow, with green stripes. A native of China; 
cultivated in the hothouses of England on account 
of its beautiful variegated stems. Grows about 
20 feet high. 

B. Stricta, Roxb. Male bamboo. 

Dendrocalamua strictus, Nee». 

Naaius strictus, Sm. 

Bar, ..... Hind. | Saiidanapa Vedam, Txl. 

Somewhat spiny. Its great strength, solidity, 
and straightness render it fit for many purposes. 
Spear or lance shafts are made of it. 

B. Tabacnria, Poir. Grows wild in Amboyna, 
Manipa, and Java. Its stems, with nearly solid 
’ointa 3 or 4 feet long, but not thicker than the 
ittle finger ; when polished, make the finest pipe 
sticks. The outside is so hard that it emits sparxs 
of fire when struck with the hatchet. 

B. Tulda, Roxb. 

Dendrocalamua tulda, Voujt. | Tulda, or Pika, bans. 

Is common all over Bengal, and grows rapidly 
to 70 feet long and 12 inches in circumference, 
rising to its full height in thirty days. Im- 
proves in strength by steeping in water. The 
Jowa bans with long joints is one variety, and the 
Basini bans used to make baskets is another. 

B. Verticillata, 15 or 16 feet high. The 

leaves occasion so much itching, that this kind is 
troublesome to collect. It is the Leleba alba of 
Rumpbius, who says the edges of its leaves are so 
sharp as to wound the gatherers. It is found in 
Amboyna. 

B. Vulgaris, Wendl. Its stems are from 20 to 
30 feet long, and as thick as a child's arm. In 
favourable seasons it has been observed to grow 
18 inches per diem. Besides these may bo named 
B. Brandisii ; Beechyana, fiexuosa, marginata, 
nutans, pallida polymorpha; regia and tul- 
doides. — Transactions of the Agr. and Ilortic. Soc. 
of India, iii. ; Roxb. ; Eng. Cyc. ; Mason's Tenas^ 
scrim ; CleghonCs Reports ; Poole's Statistics of 
Commerce, p. 18 ; Dr. Hooker, Him. Journ. ii. 311, 
281; Morrisons Chinese P'oducts; Marsden's 
Sumatra ; Von Mueller ; Kurz, 

B AMBUS-BOOK of the Chinese, contains the 
record of the Imperial dynasties from B.c. 1991 
to A.D. 1264. The chronological connection of its 
dynasties is as under : — 

I. Dynasty His, the first emperor, Tu, beginning 
B.c. luUl, reigned 432 years. 

II. Dynasty Shang, began b.c. 1559, lasted 509 yean. 
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HI. Dynfwty Taken, began B.c. 1050, lasted 269 yean; 
the emperor Yen Yang began to reign B.c. 781. 
Oonfuoius lived under his dynasty, and he re> 
corded the observations of the solar eclipses 
from B.O. 481 upwards to 720. 
lY. Dynasty Tsin, began B.c. 255, and lasted 49 yean. 

y. l^nasty Han, began B.o. 206, and lasted to A.D. 
264, a total of 4o9 yean. 

BAMIA. Egypt. AbelmoBcbus esculentus. 

BAMIA. Ar. ? the little edible fish known ae 
tbe Bombay duck. 

BAM IAN. The pass at Bamian town is 8946 
feet above the level of the sea. It is the great 
oommercial route from Kabul to Turkestan ; the 
several passes to the eastward are less frequented 
on account of their difficulty and their elevation. 
The valley ie in lat. 34® 60' N., long. 67® 64' E., 
is about 1 mile wide, and is bounded by nearly 
perpendicular steeps, in some parts so close as to 
exclude the mid>day sun. The pass leads over a 
succession of ridges from 8000 to 16,000 feet. 
The Harakotal pass, at the entrance to the Bamian, 
or, more correctly, the Lighan valley, is nearly 
10,000 feet, while two others near the town of 
Bamian are about 8500 each. The Hadsehijak, 
leading from Bamian to Kdbul, is the most for- 
midable, and is almost 12,000 feet above the sea. 
It is the only known route over the Hindu Kush 
for artillery or wheeled carriages. Bamian town 
has been conjectured to be the site of Alex- 
andria ad Caucasum; but it lies north of the 
Hindu Kush, and Alexander is supposed by some 
to have moved to the south of that mountain. 
The town and its vicinity are remarkable for 
relics of antiquity, colossal idols, the castle of 
Zohak, the fortress of Syadabad, and the ruins of 
Ghulghuleh, with numerous cells excavated for 
about 8 miles in the mountain-sides. The im- 
pression is that the idols and cells are Buddhist 
remains. Of three idols sculptured in bold relief 
on the cliff, according to Eyre, one is about 160 
feet high, a smaller one 120 feet; but Burnes, 
Moorcroft, Gerard, and Vigne all have stated 
other dimensions. The greater figure is called 
Sang Sal, and supposed to be that of a man. 
The smaller, called Shah-Muma, supposed to 
be a woman ; a third figure being called that 
of a child. The figures have been injured by 
cannon-shot, some say by Aurangzeb, some by 
Nadir Shah. The caves or cells are of great 
extent ; some exhibit considerable artistic decora- 
tions. One of them under the larger idol would 
lodge half a regiment. They are supposed to be 
residences of the Buddhist priests. On the sum- 
mits of neighbouring hills are towers, supposed 
to be pyrethrae. Tbe whole valley is filled with 
the ruins of tombs and other edifices. The ruins 
of the ci^ of Ghulghuleh are extensive ; it was 
taken by Cbengiz Khan, its people all destroyed, 
and the city overturned. The ruins of what is 
oaijed Fort Zobak are 8 miles from Bamian town. 
It is attributed to king Zobak of Persia. Its 
ramparts are 70 or 80 feet high. The early 
political vicissitudes of Bamian must have been 
tbe same as those of Bactria and Kabul. We find 
there successive vestiges of Greek, Scythian, and 
Sassanian rule, and of tbe Buddhist and Mithraic 
forms of worship. In the early ages of the 
Christian era, or perhaps for a century or two 
before. Buddhism prevailed at this place. Such 
of the caves as are appropriated to Buddhist 
mendicants were embellished, and the statues of 


Sakya Muni (Buddha) were hewn out of tbe rock. 
At a subsea uent peric^, the emblems of the fire- 
worship and its altars succeeded, until these were 
in turn displaced by the Arab and the Koran. 
Bamian is rich in minerals. Gold is found at 
Fuladat, also lapis-lazuli, and in the hills of Istalif 
north of Kabul. There are ten or twelve lead 
mines in a defile in the neighbourhood, also ores 
of copper, tin, and antimony. It is said also to 
have sulphureous springs. — Bumahy^ Ride to 
Khiva; Kostunko on Central Asia; Vam^ry's 
Bokhara; Bellew, p. 206; MacGregor^ p. 196; 
MoorcrofCs Travels^ ii. pp. 887-393; Burnes^ 
Travels ; Vigne’' a Narrative^ pp. 186, 193-397 ; 
Masson's Journeys^ ii. pp. 288-296 ; To<jts Rajas- 
than^ i. p. 22. 

BAM-MARGI, a* depraved Hindu sect at 
Benares, who follow the teachings of a Bamo, or 
woman . — Sherring, 

BAMO, in long. 97° 80' E., and lat, 24® 4' N. 
Bamo, properly Mang-mo, is a frontier town 
lying between Yunnan and Burma, in the Shan 
territory. It has the Pu-long tribes and the Ka- 
Khyen around it. From Bamo to the Burmese 
frontier is 46 miles ; Bamo to Momin, 90 miles, 
in Shan and Chinese territory. A route by Bamo 
from Burma enters China in the province of Yun- 
nan, near which, in the Burmese traditions, their 
ancestors formerly dwelt The present city is 
situated about 40 miles W. of the Chinese frontier, 
and Chinese form about one-half of the population ; 
the remainder are Shan and Burmese. It carries 
on a trade by means of caravans with some of the 
large cities in western China, in woollen, cotton, 
and silk goods. British trade between l^ngoon 
and Bamo, from a few hundred pounds in 1867-68, 
attained in 1873 to a million sterling. 

BAMTELE, an important Rajput tribe in the 
eastern parts of the central Doab. 

BAMUN-HATI. Beng. Clerodendron siphon- 
anthuB. 

BAM UNIPAT, a holy mountain. 

BAN. Hind. A forest ; wild, uncultivated, as 
Sand ar- ban, Tar-ban, sandar forest, Palmyra 
forest ; also written bun. 

Ban Ada, Zingiber casumunar, wild ginger, RoaA. 

,, Akrot, Pavia Indica. 

,, Asarkoo, Goasypium herbaceuro. 

„ Bati, wet land. 

,, Bhanta, wild Solanum melongena. 

,, Billi, wild cat. 

„ Biral,- Fells leopardus Bengalanrii. 

,, Burbuti, Pbaseolus rostratus. 

„ Ohalita, Leea crispa. 

,, Chandur, Flagellaria Indica. 

„ Charal, Desmodium gyrans. 

,, Char, Quercua semicarpifolia. 

„ Chari, also Baro, a high jungle grasa with leaves 
like those of the sorghum. AVild elephants are 
very fond of it, 

,, Chichinga, Tricosanthes lobata. 

„ Chour, the wild yak. 

,, Oa? cotton wool, raw cotton. 

„ Gab, Diospyros cordifolia. 

„ Ghi, Corchorus olitoriua. 

,, Gao, Bos gaurus. 

,, Gooa, Areca triandra. 

„ Gu, Solanum melongena. 

„ Gumuk, Cucumis pubescens. 

,, Qandhina, Allium tuberosum. 

„ Huldee, Curcuma aroinatica. 

,, Joeen, Clerodendron inerme. 

,, Jam, Ardiaia huniilis. 

„ Jin, a weed about 3 feet high, which tpriogs op 
with the autumn crops. Much sought after by 
fakirs who practise alchemy. 
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Ban joma, Clcrotlcndron incrmo. 

„ .loan, ('nidiuin iliffusum. 

,, Jooli, IMiyllantluis imiltiflorus. 

,, Kaoa, (-offea Bengalonsia. 

„ Kapaa, Hibiscus vitifolius, 

,, Kar, wild forest pr(»duce, guma, honey, brush- 
wood ; also forest revenue. 

,, Koa, a grass of which ropes are mode. 

,, Kat, Guilandina bonduc. 

,, Kat’h, n coarse catechu. 

,, Kau, Giicrcus annulata. 

„ Keln, Hedychiuin apicatum. 

,, Khajur, Caryota urena. 

,, Khara, also liaraundha, also Mudi, last year's 
cotton lands. 

,, Kokra, or Ban niiirgh, Galina ferruginous. 

,, Khor, also Bunakhor Tavia ludica. 

,, Kimu, OoryluH lacera, hazel. 

,, Kuch, Viburnum cotinifolium, also V. foetens. 

,, Kuchao, Golociisia anti(iuorum. 

,, Kulay, Glycine labialis. 

,, Kulinoe, I poiixua striata. 

,, ].amaku, Verbascum tbapsua. 

,, Lubunga, Ludwigia pai viflora. 

,, Ling, rolled stones found in the rivers of northern 
India, wor8hii)i)ed by Hindus of the Saiva sect. 
,, Ma11ic;\, Jasininuru anguatifolium. 

,, Mahal, Hi.vo. , tlie crab apple of the western 
Himalaya, Tyrus baccata. 

,, Maranga, Oxalis aensilica. 

„ Marich, Aninuinia vesicatoria. 

„ Mama, AScbnmntliera gossypina. 

,, Meethec, Mclilotus parviflora,TrifoliumIndicum. 
,, Mullika, du.sniinum sambac, 

,, Munj, Hini>., the dry sheath of the flower- 
stalk of ‘pioong’ grass, used for string, etc. 
Leaves from the flower stalks of fcJaccharum 
muiija. 

„ Naranga, Gclonium fasciculatum. 

„ Narungi, Biophytum seiisitivuin. 

,, Neel, Tephrosia purpurea. 

,, Nuti, Ainarantus fascuitaa. 

„ Okra, Urena lobata ; Triunifetta angulata ; 
Xnntliiuni oricntale. 

,, I*alung, Sorichus orixensis; Rumox Wallichianus. 
,, Bara, Boa gaurus. 

,, ]*at, Ban I’hal, Gorchoruaolitoriua, C. depressus, 

O. ttcutangula, and other specie*. 

,, Phal, in Jhiing, a kind of morel. 

,, Biring, Melilotus lucaiitha. 

„ ]’ut<d, Trico.santhes cucuiiierina, Tr. dioica. 

,, Rai, Binspis divaricata. 

,, Kaihan, Mcli.ssa or Nepeta. 

U:ij, Bauliinia racemosa. 

„ )t4»ja, a tiger, literally forest lord. 

,, Ki, Gap|>ariH sjiinosa. 

,, Rita, Acacia rugala. 

,, Rohii, Mania pentatlactyla. 

,, Snfed pooiii, Biusella allMk. 

,, Shim, J.ahlah dunndoiuiii, also L. vulgaris. 

,, Sulfa, Fuiuai ia i»arvifloia. 

,, Sun, (’rotjilaiia verrucosa. 

,, Shooni, Bknu., Ixoia baiulhucH. 

,, Sinjli, (buto gus oxyacantha. 

,, Suri or Bun sari, a weed in the Doab near the 
.ruiiiua, very injurious, and diflicult to eradicate 
from arable land. 

„ Tundiili, Ainarantus iKdygonoides. 

,, Teudu, l)ioHi»yroH cordifolia, wild ebony. 

,, 'IVpuiijH, Bhysalis iniuima. 

,, Tulsee, Ocimuiu mlscendcna. 

,, O'unHii, BkN(J., l.ufl'a clavutu. 

,, Uch, Morinda exsevta. 

BAN. Bi'hM. Tilt* purest refined silver. 

BAN, nlm> Bang. Hind. Quercus iricana, also 
a rocket, iilso cotUm. 

BAN. Aka n. Moi iiiga pterygosperma, also the 
Botl-i-Mu.sbk, or weeping willow. 

BAN A KAU, a tril>o of Yadubanm Hajputs in 
Ondh, Allalinlmd, Benares, and Bundelkhand. 

J1ANAK8HA. Hind. Viola serpens ; also the 
tirictl plant of the Viola odorata. Tlie infusion is 
a gootf nauscont and diaphoretic. — Bcn<j. Phar, 


HANAfJ ANAPIFJA', tlie town of a chiefship 
in the Ueded Districts of the Miidms Presidency, 
Between Kiirnool ami (biddnpah, in lab. N. nnd 
long. 7S” E., with an area of about 27.b square 
miles; {lopulation, 45, '208. It was held first by a 
Mugbul chief, but is now in the pofcses«iou of a Syud 
family. There are diamond mines in a low range 
of hills about half a mile from tiie town. The 
matrix of the gem is a breccia lying under com- 
pact limestone, of which the hills in the neigh- 
boiirhoo<l are composed. The breccia is composed 
of a mixture of coloured jasper, quartz, and horn- 
stone, cemented by a silicious pasU?. It paasea 
into pudding-stone of rounded pebbles of the 
above minerals, cemented by an argillo-calcareoua 
earth of a loose friable texture, in which the 
diamonds are found. 

BANAJKiA, a lingaet sect. 

BANANA. 

Kan tsiaii, Ba-tsiau, Chin. I Arati Pallnm, . . Tam. 
Mouz, .... Hind. \ ,, Bamloo, . . Tbl. 

Banana is a W. Indian and tropical American 
term for tlie plantain tribe Musaccie, to which, in 
India, the term plantain is usually given ; there 
are few species, but many varieties. Their fruits 
are largely eaten. The stem of Musa tex tills, of 
the Pliilippine Islands, furnishes the Manilla hemp. 
In the valleys of the south of the Peninsula of 
India, and of the Dindigul mountains, M. superba 
is found wild. Major Munro has seen the wild 
plantain at 7000 feet above the sea, in the Khon- 
dah slopes of the Neilgherries. A similar variety, 
having seeds surrounded with a gummy substance 
instead of a pulp-like fruit, was lound by Dr. 
Finlayson on iVlo Ubi, near the southern extremity 
of ('ambodia. In Batavia, also, there is sbited to 
be a variety full of seeds, which is called I'isang 
Imtu or Pisang bklju, tiiat is, seed plantain. In 
Klnissya the name of the wild plantain is Kairem, 
and the cultivated Kakesh. That cultivated in 
Nepal has been called M. Nepalcnsis ; and a similar 
species may be seen growing below the Mnssoori 
range, as well as near Nabu. 'J'he wild fruit 
in all the .situations consists of little else than 
the hard, <lry seeds. 3'he coiniuon eilibJe varieties 
of M. paradisiaea, or Musa sapientiiin, flourish 
even in the poorest soils, and also near brackish 
water. 'I’lio natives of Jlcngal generally prefer 
the larger nnd coai-ser fruited kinds, called banana, 
to the smaller nnd more delicately tasted fruit 
known as the plantjiin, whicli is alone esteemed 
by Eurupeaii.s. The edible varieties extend 
through the Indian Archipelago northwards as 
far as Japan, wdiile in C.Miina are found M. coc- 
cinea and M. Cavendishii. M. ornata grows in 
(Chittagong. Again, M. glanca is indigenous along 
the Malayan peninsula. Dr. Heifer mentions that 
twenty vai ieties are found in the Teiuusseriin Pro- 
vinces ; ami the Malays reckon forty varieties of 
the cultivated banana, and the Pliilippine islanders 
carry them to fifty-si^ven, both {xjonle having a 
distinctive epithet for each variety. The quaUttes 
arc as various as those of apples ami pears in 
Eurt)[>e, the ordinary sorts being a very indifferent 
fruit . — Hook er s Him. Jour. ii. p. 2118; Royle's 
Fibrous Plants; (rau'/ur<l*s Diet. p. 31. 

BA NANG. Malay. Yarn, thread. 

JiANA-lHIAJi, of Sutlej. Strawberry; Fra- 
garia vesca, L. 

BAN A - 1 HiASTlI , properly Vana-prasth, a Hindu 
who has become a hermit in the third stage of 
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hia life’s career ; who has retired to the forest and 
become an ascetic. 

BANAS, and Koteree or Kotesiree, are rivers 
near Sanganeer in Udaipur (Oodeypore). The 
Banas river runs through Jeypore. 

BANAT. Hind. Broadcloth. 

BANAULA. Hind. Cotton seed. 

BA-NAWA, a sect of fakirs in India. 

BANC A DEV A, also called Banga, a deity of 
the Gonds. See Banga. 

BANCA ISLAND, northern point, is in lat. 
r 52' N., long. 125° 24' E. It is hilly, and of 
middling height. St. Paul’s mountains, con- 
tiguous to its south end, are 930 feet high ; but 
Parmasang and Manopen hills, on the west side 
of the island, are respectively 1350 and 1617 feet 
in height The Straits of Banca are bounded on 
the east by this island, and on the west side by 
the coast of Sumatra. The straits extend from 
Lucepara island about 129 miles, with an un- 
dulating course to the N.W. The straits are 
one of the most frequented in the Indian seas. 
Banca has a population of 69,312, of whom 181 
are Europeans, 48,922 are natives, 20,063 are 
Chinese, and 136 Arabs. Its area is 237 square 
miles. The Chinese have been attracted to it by 
its very valuable tin mines. Banca is inhabited 
by four distinct races of people. The Orang-Gun- 
ung, or hill-people, the aborigines in the interior, 
lead a wild kind of life, but are submissive to the 
regulations established by the Government. The 
sea-coasts are occupied by Malays from Sumatra ; 
they are extremely indolent, all the labour, either 
in cultivating pepper or working the mines, being 
performed by the Chinese, consisting of between 
fifteen and twenty thousand soula The Orang- 
Laut, or sea- people, who are similar in their 
habits to the Baju h^ut on the coasts of Borneo 
and Celebes, live entirely in their little prahus, 
and move about the coasts. They subsist princi- 
pally by fishing, and were always ready to give 
information to the piratical rovers. The discovery 
of tin attracted numerous foreigners, chiefly 
Chinese, who, with the working of the mines, 
introduced the first attempts at agriculture and 
commerce. During many yeai's this small island 
has yielded an annual revenue in tin, which for n 
district of the same extent equals the metallic 
wealth obtained annually from the mines of Mexico. 
The Anten district contains the richest of the tin 
mines. — Court; Earls Archipelago; llorsburgh; 
White s Voyage^ p. 223. 

BAN -CHARI, also Baro. Hind. A high 
jungle grass, with leaves like those of the sorghum. 
Wild elephants are very fond of it, 

BANCOONGONG or Bacoongon Bay, in Su- 
matra, opposite the river and village of same 
name, in lat. 2° 52' N., and long. 97° 38' E., where 
ships find shelter. — Horsburgh. 

BANCOORAH, a town and its district in the 
Burdwan division of Bengal, lying between lat. 
22° 54' and 28° 87' N., and long. 86° 49' 15" and 
87° 35' E.,with an area of 1846 square miles, and 
526,772 inhabitants. The town is on the left 
bank of the Dalkissur, in lat. 23® 14' N., long. 87® 
6' E., and 29 miles from Kaniganj, 101 miles from 
Calcutta. It is a fertile district, with much coal 
and iron ore. Goal is worked at Raniganj. 

BANCOOT RIVER, in lat. 17° 57' N., and 11* 
miles east of Bombay Castle, has 10 feet on the 
bar at low water. The town of Bancoot, on the 


northern part of the Angria country, surrendered 
to Commodore James on the 8th April 1756, 
and was called Fort Victoria. — Horsburgh. 

BAND. Pers., Hind. A band, tie, dam, dyke, 
causeway, bank, or bundle of papers. Bilndah, a 
slave, a servant ; Bandi, a slave girl ; Bundiwan, 
a prisoner; Band-o-bast, settlement Band is 
also an embankment across a valley, or across 
a dip of the ground to form a tank. The whole 
of the Karnatic is covered with such tanks, some 
of them very small, sufficient only for a small 
field, others of lake-like dimensions; one near 
Cumbum is eight miles in circumference, and one 
near Hyderabad is about seven miles in circum- 
ference. The word is from the Hindi word 
bandhna, to tie or bind ; hence also the Bandana 
handkerchiefs. Several bands or embankments 
in Persia are celebrated, — Band-i-Ahwaz and 
Band-i-Shahzada, across* the Karun river ; Band- 
i-Arnir, over the Kur river, the Bendamir of 
Moore’s poetry. 

BANDA. Balt. Areca catechu. 

BANDA, a guru of the Sikh religionists, who 
succeeded Guru Govind. He was tortured to 
death by Farokhsir, emperor of Dehli, a.d. 1716. 

BANDA. Hind. Viscum album. 

BANDA. Hind. A perfumed cosmetic powder, 
the Abir of the A^nbs. See Abir. 

BANDA, a town and district in Bundelkhand, 
between lat. 24° 53' 15" and 25° 55' 30" N., and 
long. 80° 2' 45" and 81° 30' 15" E., with an area of 
2908 i^uare miles, and 697,684 inhabitants. The 
town is on tne right bank of the Keyn river (Ken, 
Caine), had a population of 72,800, and is 620 
miles from Calcutta. Banda district is an irregular 
triangle, separated on the N. and N.E. by the 
river Jumna from the Futtebpur and Allahabad 
districts. The S.W. and S. are bounded by the 
Ken, and partly by the second range of low hills 
forming the flank of the table-land of Bundelkhand. 

BANDA, a group in the Archipelago consisting 
of ten islands ; the largest is Ix>ntar or Great Banda. 
It is crescent-shaped, and Pulo Pisang, Banana 
Island, Pulo Kapal, and Ship Island lie in the 
hollow of the crescent, and form the arc of a 
circle. Within this arc are three other islands, 
the highest of which is Gunong Api, next Banda 
Neira, N.E. of which is Pulo Krakka or old 
woman’s island. D’Abreu, a Portuguese com- 
mander, was the first European who visited the 
nutmeg group, and for nearly a hundred years 
the Portuguese monopolized the trade. In 1609 
the Dutch attempted to take these islands, but as 
the war lasted eighteen years, and the natives had 
all fle<^l to the neighbouring islands, the Dutch 
had to cultivate these islands with slaves, and, 
when slavery was abolished, with convicts, of 
whom, in 1865, there were about 3000. Almost 
all the island is covered with nutmeg trees, grown 
under the shade of the Canarium commune. 
Banda and its three islands enclose a secure har- 
bour, and the water is so transparent that living 
corals and minute objects are seen below. Of the 
birds is a very handsome fruit pigeon, Carpophaga 
concinna, which feeds on the mace, and is found 
also in Ke and Matabello ; and a small fruit dove, 
Ptilonopus diadematus. 'I'he area of the whole 
group is only 176 geographical square miles, but 
in five of them all the nutmegs consumed in the 
world are grown, and for twenty years they 
annually yielded 580,000 lbs. of nutmegs, and 
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137,000 lbs. of mace, Dutch weight. In 1865, 
about 450,000 nutmeg trees were in the Banda 
group. In some trees the mace is white. Unlike 
Aml)oyDa, it is unhealthy, and exposed to constant 
danger from the Gunong Api volcano, which lias 
many times burst in eruption, devastating and 
blasting the neighbouring region with showers of 
scorching ashes. This Fire Mountain is the curse 
of the group, not only when in eruption, but on 
account of the insalubrity it spreads around. 
The base of the volcano, called by the French 
the Grenade of Banda, occupies the whole sur- 
face of the islet, to which it gives a name. Its 
height is about 2000 feet, covered with magnificent 
Tegotation, commencing at the line where the 
waves cease to beat, and continuing upwards to 
the point where the lava ceases to flow, being 
cooled by the air. The nutmeg is not cultivated 
on Gunong Api, and the isle is inhabited only by a 
few immigrants from Timor. Up to 1 820, people 
occupied the base of Gunong Api, and cultivated 
the nutmeg trees. On the 11th June 1820, a 
little before noou, in an instant, without any 
warning, an eruption occurred of such violence 
that all the people at once fled to the shore and 
crossed over to Banda Neira. From its summit 
rose great masses of ashes. Lon tar is merely 

part of the walla of an immense crater about (if 
the circle were complete) six miles in diameter, 
and Pulo Pisang and Pulo Kapal are two frag- 
ments of the circle. On the average, an earth- 
quake occurred once a month in Lontar. The 
volcano there has burst forth in 1586, 1598, 
1609, 1615, 1632, 1G90, 1696, 1712, 1765, 
1775, 1778, 1820, and 1824. It is 2321 English 
feet liigh, but has several times been ascended. 
On one occasion, sand and stones, heated till 
they gave out light like living stones, fell on 
every side like hail, set fire to the woods, 
and soon changed the mountain -side into one 
immense cone of flame. The south-west monsoon 
then blowing carried the sand and ashes over 
to Banda Neira, and destroyed all its nutmeg 
parks and its drinking water. Tlio eruption con- 
tinued incessantly for thirteen days, and did not 
wholly cease for six weeks. During this eruption 
the mountain was apparently split through in 
a N.N.W. and S.8.E, direction. An eruption of 
ashes occurred on the 22d April 1824. Banda is 
only separated from Gunong Api by the narrow 
Sun Strait, and has suffered from a great sea 
wave. The water first streamed out from the 
land, and left dry a vessel that was riding at eight 
or nine fathoms. It then returned in a great wave 
from the ocean, which rose 25 or 30 feet over the 
low western part of the village, and engulfed 
Fort Nassau. Professor Bikrnore supposes that 
the whole of the old volcano, Banda Neira, 
Gunong Api, and l^ontar, and the area they 
enclose, was raised for a moment, the water 
streamed out from the straits between them, and 
returned with violence as the area subsided. When 
first discovered by Europeans, the inhabitants of 
Banda had made considerable advance in civilisa- 
tion, although still much inferior to that of the 
Malays and Javanese. About three-fourths of the 
inhabitants arc mixed races, Malay, Papuan, Arab, 
Portuguese, and Dutch; but the aborigines doubt- 
less were Papuans, and a portion of them still exists 
in the Ke islands, to which they emigrated when 
they first took possession of Banda. — Temminrk\ 


Pns.nessio7is Xearlandaises^ iii. 290; St.John^s Indian 
Archipelago^ i. pp. 134, 135; Bikrnore^ s TrckveU; 
Horsbiirgh ; Valmont de Bomnre^ Histoire Natur- 
elle/w. 177, 181 ; Jlogendrop^ Coup d'CEU surjava. 

BANDAGl. Hind. Literally service ; an ex- 
pression used by Mahomedans in saluting supe- 
riors, and in addressing letters to their parents 
and persons in authority. 

BANDA HL. Bknq. A spur projecting into a 
river. 

BANDAH-NAWAZ, a Mahomedan saint or 
holy man who is buried at Kulburga. His name 
and title was Syud Muhammad, styled Gesu Daraz 
of the long locks. A Mahomedan festival is held 
on the 16th of Zu-l-Kaidah in bis honour. 

BAND-AHWAZ, a dam across the river Karun 
in Khuzistan. The whole river passes through 
the weir, about forty yards broad, at its west 
end. — Layard; Chesney; Selby; MacGregor 

BANDAIU HlLLy arc separated from the 
Pamia range by the valley of Lohargaon, rising 
from a platform from ten to twenty miles wide. 
Average elevation 1700, but amounting on some 
of its undulations to 2000 feet. The hills are 
generally of sandstone, intermixed with ferrugin- 
ous gravel. The basin of Lohargaon is of lias 
limestone. The outer limit of this hilly tract is 
marked by abrupt isolated hills. 

BAN-DAKHUK. Hind. Syringa emodi. 

BANDALA, in the Philippine Islands, a fibre 
extracted from the harder and stronger outer 
layers of the Musa textilis, employed for cordage. 
— Hoyle. 

BAND- AMIR. A dam erected about the 12th 
century across the river Kur by Azad-ud-Dowla, 
a former prince and governor of Fars. Its object 
was to raise and throw the water into irrigation 
channels. The dam consists of a straight bridge 
of thirteen arches. — Morier; Malcolm; Kinneir ; 
Ousfley ; MacGregor. Sec Bendamir. 

liANDANA. lIiND. A term applied to a 
calico print ; also to a kind of silk or cotton hand- 
kerchief with bright figures, etc., upon a red or 
dark ground; from bandlina, to tie; because, 
in India, the parts intended to remain undyed 
were tightly tied. The Indian manufacture has 
almost ceased, British dyers having imitated them 
by white figures formed on a ground of Turkey- 
red by means of an aqueous solution of chlorine. 
This is made to flow down through the red cloth 
in certain points which are defined and circum- 
scribed by the pressure of hollow lead types 
inserted into ])latcs of lead contained in a hydraulic 
press. The press is furnished with a pair of 
pattern plates, one attached to the upper block 
of the press, and the other to the moveable part 
of it. From twelve to fourteen pieces of cloth, 
previously dyed in Turkey-red, are stretched over 
each other as evenly as possible, and then rolled 
round a drum. A portion of the fourteen layers 
equal to the area of the plates being drawn through 
between them, the press is worked, and the plates 
are brought together with a force of upwards 
of three hundred tons. The solution of chlorine is 
then allowed to flow into the hollows of the upper 
lead plate, whence it descends on the cloth and 
percolates through it, extracting the Turkey-red 
(lye, the intense pressure preventing the bleaching 
liquor from spreading beyond the limits of the 
figures perforated in the plates. When a certain 
quantity of bleaching liquor has passed through, 
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water ie admitted in a similar manner to wash 
away the chlorine. The pressure is then removed, 
and another square of the fourteen layers is 
moved forward under the plates, and the process 
is repeated. When all the pieces have been dis- 
charged, they are winced in water, and further 
treated so as to improve the lustre both of the 
white and of the red. — Faulkner, 

BANDAR. Hind. A monkey. 

BANDAR. Sutlej. Gapparis spinosa. Z. 

BANDAR. Singh. Panaar,TAH. A Singhal- 
ese affix of nobility. 

BANDAR. Pers. A harbour, a seaport A 
prefix, as Bandar-Abbas ; in India, a suffix, as 
Machli-bandar, Lakpat-bandar. From this conics 
the harbour Bandar boat of British sailors. The 
harbourmaster or governor of a place is the 
Shah-bandar, or king of the harbour. Like 
Kalna or Patna, a bandar is a mart on a river 
bank. 

BANDARA. Mahr. Hymcnodyction excelsum. 

BANDAR ABBAS, in lat 27“ Kf U" N., and 
long. 56® 18' 48" E., a port on the east of Kirman 
in Persia, 108 miles S.E. of Shiraz, distant from 
Isfahan 740 miles, an<l from Teheran 1000 miles. 
It is in a bay of the Gulf of Ormuz. It contains 
about 89,000 inhabitants, Persians, Arabs, Kurds, 
a few Armenians and Bedouins. It has only two 
or three fathoms of water at two miles from the 
shore, and a heavy surf rises from the S. and S.E. 
winds, which are frequent, and ships seek shelter 
at Ormuz and Kishm. It is the ancient Ilarmozia. 
Its former name, Gamrun, was changed A.D. 166*2, 
when Shah Abbas, aided by the English, drove 
off the Portuguese, but towards tlie close of the 
17th century it again fell into a subordinate 
positiou. Nevertheless the route of Bandar Abbas 
leads by one of the natural passes into the heart of 
Persia. The summer heat is so great that it is 
then almost abandoned, the people going to Minab, 
fourteen miles distant ; but in winter the landing 
of goo<l8 recommences for Yezd, Isfahan, Shiraz, 
and Kirman, Exports are Persian carpets, tobacco, 
dried fruit, sulphur ; and imports piece goods, 
earthenware. It is suited for an emporium of 
trade. Sulphur is brought to Bandar Ablias and 
to Muscat from mountains a little way in the 
intc‘rior from Muscat. — Felly; AfacGregor^ p. 57; 
OolthmitVs K. Persia^ I 227 ; Findlay ; Ouselc\js 
Travels^ i. p. 165; A Journal from C\ilcuita to 
Aleppo, etc. p. 11, Lond. 1758; Kinneirs Geo- 
graphical Memoir^ p. 201. 

BANDAR MANCHE, a large canoe. See Boat. 

BANDAR REG, a small town in Furs, Persia, 
thirty-two miles N.W. of Bushahr. It was the 
stronghold of the celebrated pirate, Mir Mohanna, 
once the terror of tho Persian Gulf. It w:i8 taken 
by the English, and the fortifications razed. 

BANDARRI, a race in Bombay who climb the 
palmyra and cocoa-nut trees for palm wine. From 
iiabit, these men attain extraoi'dinary dexterity in 
ascending the loftiest trees, with little other 
assistance than may be afforded by the natural 
rings or sheaths of their slender stems. The 
costume of the Bandarri is a close crimson cap, 
bound round the head with a small handkerchief, 
the depending corner protecting his neck from the 
influence of the sun. A stiff leather kilt descends 
to the knee, fastened round tho waist with a thong, 
which secures the necessary implements of his call- 
ing, and supports a strong hook, on which the 


Bandarri swings a chatty, previous to commencing 
bia ascent. — Postans' Western India, i. p. 89. 

BANDA RU. Tel; Dodonssa Buchanniana, 
D.C.; D. an^stifolia and dioioa, J?. il 256. 

BANDARU. Hind. Gardenia tetrasperma. 

BANDARWAR, a numerous tribe of the Baniya 
of Hindustan, with 36 claus, who intermarry. — Sh, 

BANDELKHAND. See Bundelkund. 

BANDENG. Malay. A palatable fish, much 
resembling the salmon in taste. They are reared 
in fish-ponds, and the young are sold at 18 Rs. 
per redan of 5500 small fisL At the change of 
the east and west monsoon, the coast is yearlv 
visited by Madurese fishers, who come to catch 
the young bandeng for the fish-ponds. 

BANDHAGURH. See Senapathi. 

BANDHAL GOTI, a Chauhan Rajput tribe in 
Bundelkhand and Benoudia. — Wilson, 

BANDHARA. Malay. A hereditary elective 
officer of Jobore. 

BANDHRIK. Hind. Also written Bandhu- 
kamu. Pantapetes Phoenicea, Z. ; also Ixora 
bandhuca, R, i. 876. 

BANDI. Hind. A female slave ; also a court 
minstrel. 

BAND-i-BERBER. It is said that a day's 
journey from Bamiau to the S.W. are the re- 
mains of an extensive fortress, called Band-i- 
Berber, erected near a large lake. — Moorcrofts 
Trs, ii. pp. 387-393. 

BANDICOOT. In India, the Mus giganteus. 
It is the Engbsh corruption of the Telugu words, 
pandi-koka, pig-rat; it weighs 3 lbs. Its bones 
are fragile, and it is very easily killed. Its nests, 
when rifled, are frequently found to contain con- 
siderable quantities of rice, stored up against the 
dry season. The Australia bandicoot is the Pera- 
ineles nasuta of St Hilaire, a marsupial animal. — 
Tennant's Ceylon, p. 45. 

BAND-i-FARIDUN, a dam in Khorasan, 6 
miles N.W. of Kalandarabad, near Mashod, with 
channels to fertilize the lands of Faridun. 

BANDIGURUVINDZA. Tel. Adenantbera 
pavonina. Bandi Murugudu, Getonia floribunda. 

BANDITA CHETTU. Tkl. Erythrina Indies. 

BAND-o-BAST. Hind. Final settlement. 

BAND PAT. Hind. Clitorea ternatea. 

BANDRI. Hind. A grass about 2 feet high, 
found in rice and kodo fields, used as fodder for 
cattle, 

BANDUK. Hind. A musket, a fowling-piece. 
Toradar banduk, a matchlock. Si-paia banduk, a 
heavy gun, requiring a pronged support ; a kind of 
jazal, but carried in the field. 

Banduk-Masaladar, a gun fired with a percua- 
I sion cap, — ^ masala,* the peicussiou com|)OsitioD. 

Banduk Pathor-kalab, a matchlock with flint 
pan. 

Banduk Rakh-dar, a gun, rifle-bored. 

BANE, Flea-bane, insect- bane, mosquito-bane, 
bug-bane, ^ it-bane, etc., are insecticide subsiancet. 
The dogbane family ‘ Apocynace® * are truly 
poisons. Nerium ptscidium bark, which contains 
much useful fibre, proves deadly to fishes. Dogs 
refuse to sleepon rugs beneath which mint has been 
placed, and this simple plant thus affords a good 
means of ensuring cleanliness. Deer refuse to 
approach crops in which the safflower, Garth am us 
tinctorius, has been intermixed. White mustard 
senr/D round vegetables, as the cabbage, prevents the 
inroads of caterpillars. Snakes are said to avoid 
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tho ft*nnol plnnt, an well aa all plaers gircwed bia tirnralli), to destroy flivis. They likewise 
Avilb fennel Rood (Nigella sativa). Dill grown in make ])astille8 containing feuli)batc of copper, 
cabbage beds protects the cabbages from ciiter- ‘ Neela toota,’ Hind., wliich, wlicn bui^ned, drive 
)illara. Broad beans growing close to the goose- away bugs, mosquitos, and fleas, using three or 
>erry bushes protect the buslios from the cater- four in a day. Bugs have a great antipathy to the 
pillars. The pyrethrum is said to protect vines leaves and powderetl seeds of the custard apple, 
from the phylloxera. The rasped wood of the and instantly quit a bed in which they are placed ; 
olejinder is employed as ratsbane. To destroy and Dr. Irvine mentions that balwii, the roots of 
flies, a decoction of quassia placed in a plate is Ocimuin pilosum, have tl»c same effect Colo- 
frequently had recourse to. Ih southern Asia, cyntb is useful for protecting shawls and feathers, 
plants of the ‘Ghi-gowar’ or ‘ Kalbnnda/ the Camphor-w'ood is valuable for the construction of 
Aloe perfoliata, are suspendcid with their roots chests and almirahs, as its powerful odour pro- 
upwartls, with a longitudinal incision in each leaf, tects the contents. Leaves of Margosa trees, Melia 
to permit the aroma of the juice to become appar- and Azadcraebta, dried and kept in books, preserve 
ent, and disperse mosquitos from the room. Klies, them from the attacks of insects. To prevent 
fleas, and mosquitos avoid rooms in which branches injury to furs, feathers, books, j)aper8, and clothes, 
of pennyroyal have been suspended. In India, that are lodged in trunks, bookcases, etc., it 
mosquitos are smoked out by burning chips of is useful to place along with them small packets 
resinous wood. A species of ant, Formica srnarag- of camphor, or little cups of camphor dissolved in 
dina, w'ell known in Malabar and the wooded alcohol ; packets of the seeds of the small fennel 
parts of India, is employed in the N.W. Provinces flower, Nigella sativa, tho ‘kala jira’ of the 
to destroy the nests of w'asps that have establi.shed bazars, pieces of the roots of the Aconitum 
themselves in a house. They are said to destroy ferox, the j^oisonous ‘biah,’ may also be used, but 
all the wasps, but become so infuriated that their its highly poisonous effects on aitimal life require 
own indiscriminate attacks are nearly as bad as that it be had recourse to with the greatest pre- 
those of their foes. Honigberger states that a cautions. Kiri mar, Hind., worm -banc, is the 
twig of the walnut tree, Juglans regia, is kept in Stachys parviflora ; Piu mar, Hind., flea-bane, is 
a room as a moans of dispelling flio.s ; that when the PIcetranthus nigosus. In India, the pastes 
flea-bane is roasted, flics take t>o flight ; and when or gums employed in the binflings of books form 
sprinkled on the floor, fleas disappear. Dr. Hooker special objects for the attacks of certain insect 
mentions that Clerodendroii leaves bruised are tribes ; it may be useful to be known, therefore, 
used to kill vermin, fly-blows, etc., in cattle. The that insects refuse to attack the gum of the 
Inula pulicaria, or flea-bane, a common rofulside cjishewnut fruit, and that it or a little sulphate of 
plant in Britain, strewed or burned in any place cx)pper or blue vitriol mixed with the rice or flour 
destroys gnats and fleas; and the same properties paste used for joining papers, very effectually 
are attributed to the common ox-eye daisy of Bri- keep these destructive pests at a distance. The 
tain. Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. ‘Camomille leaves of the Justicia gandarussa, l^inn, (Caar 
rouge,’ the beautiful red Pyrethrum (P. earneum, noochi, Tam. ; Nalla wawalee, Tkl. ; Noela nir- 
formerly Chrysanthemum coccineum), in England a ghooudee, Sansk.), dried and powdered, are also 
pretty ornamental garden flower, is prepared from used as a preservative to keep insects from books, 
the flower heads of the jilant, whicli, when dried Amongst tho insects which infest books in India 
and crushed, form the famous Persian flea [X)wdcr. arc two genera, which are usually regarded as 
Sprinkled in beds, etc., it kills all disagreeable accomplices in the work of destruction, but which, 
and hurtful insects; and a small quantity of on the contrary, pursue and greedily feed on 
the spirit distilled from it destroys in.sects in the larvic of the death-watch and the numerous 
greenhouses, or can be applied to vegetable life in acari which arc commonly believed to be the 
the open air against grecn-fly, liou.sc-fly, etc., chief depredators that prey upon books. One of 
Avitliuiit injuring the plants. More than tw'enty these Jiialigiied genera is a tiny tJiille.'B scorpion 
village's in the (listrict of Alcxaiidroi>ol are occu- (Chelifer), of which three species have been 
pie«l in the cultivation of the red eliainotnile. noticed in (N'ylon, the Ch. librorum, 7Vm/;., Ch. ob- 
it is 8ai<l also to destroy maggots which breed longum, 7Vmp., and Ch. acaroides, Haniann, the 
in wounds, a property which the valuable de- la.st of which, it is believed, had been introduced 
cumulli gum of the (Jurdenia lucida and chloro- from Europe in Dutch and Portuguese books, 
form also po.s.sess. ’I'lie pyrethrum powder seems 
the same as the well-known ]»ireoli of Kurdistan, 
is largely ^inj)orted into Turkey, and during the 
war was gn*atly iised in the barraek.s and 
hospitals of Turkey and the Crimea. Its intro- 
duction into India merits favourable considera- 
tion. Pyrethrum Indicum and I^ Sinense grow 
in the Tennsserim Provinces. The odour of the 
common feverfew of Britain, P. parthenium, is 
disliked by bees; and these insects may be easily 
kept at a distance by a person carrying a handful of 
the flower heads. The ‘ akarakarum ’ of India, the 
Pyrethrum olficinale, or common pellitory, may 
perhaps have equal power. Chrysanthciniiin liidi- 
cuin, the common Gool Dawudee, of which there 
are several varieties, grows all over India, and is 
worth a trial. Natives of India suspend in their 
houses a few branches of the milk hedge ( Euphor- 
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The other genus is the L(*pi8nm,an(l the tiny silvery 
creatures of which it consists are called by Euro- 
peans the fish insect. Like the chelifer, it shuns 
the light, hiding in chinks till sunset, hut is 
actively engaged during the night, feasting on the 
actari and soft- bodied insects which assail books 
and papers. The Chinese use pastilles called mos- 
quito tobacco, made with the Siiwings of resinous 
woo<l8, believed by Mr. Fortune to be procured 
from juniper trees, and mixed with some com- 
bustible matter to make it bum. A somewhat 
fragrant smell is given out during combustion, 
which at a <listance is not disagreeable. Some- 
times the sawdust is j>ut up in coils of paper, and 
is then burned on the floors of the houses. Vari- 
ous 8])ecies of wormwood are likewise employed 
in China for the same purpose. The stems and 
leaves of these plants are twisted and dried, and 
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probably dipped in some preparation to make 
them burn. Hot alum water will destroy red and 
black ants, cockroaches, spiders, chintz bugs, and 
all the crawling pests which infest houses. Take 
two pounds of alum and dissolve it in three or four 
quarts of boiling water; let it stand on the fire 
until the alum disappears, then apply it with a 
brush, while nearly boiling hot, to every joint 
and crevice in closets, bedsteads, pantry shelves, 
and the like. Brush the crevices in the floor of 
the skirting or mop boards, if you suspect that 
they harbour vermin. If, in whitewashing a 
ceiling, plenty of alum is added to the lime, it will 
also serve to keep insects at a distance. Cock- 
roaches will flee tfie paint that has been washed in 
cool alum water. Sugar barrels and boxes can 
be freed from ants by drawing a wide chalk mark 
just round the edge of the top of them. The j 
mark must be unbroken, or they will criicp over 
it, but a continuous chalk lirje half an inch in 
width will set their depredations at naught. 
Powdered alum or borax will keep the chintz 
bug at a respectful distance. — 7'eimanCs Ccylov ; 
0*Sh. ; Hooker, Him. Jour. ; Uonigberger. 

BANEBERRY, Act®a spicata. 

BAN(J. Hind. Or bhang. Cannabis sativa. 

BANG A. Hind. Platanista Gangetica; the 
river hog of Bengal, a kind of pf)rpoiRe. — Wihon. 

BAN(»A. Sansk. Not modern Bengal, but in 
ancient times the country north of the Bhagir thi. 
Bangali, relating to Bengal, a man of Bengal. 

BANG A. Hind. Cotton wool. 

BANliALI KLACHI. Beng. Amomiim subu- 
latuin. 

BANG AT. ORE, in lat. 12” 57' iJ7"N.,loiig. 77”36' 
66" E/., a large military stiition and town in Mysore. 
At the flagstaff, the mean height of the canton- 
ment above the sea is 2049 feet, according to A<1. 
Schl., and 2874 according to Babingtoii. The 
climate is almost European as to coolness, but at 
the more exposed parts is unfavourable to young 
children. The fruits and vegetables of Europe 
all grow well, and many Europeans are settled 
there. Average rainfall, 36 inches. Bangalore 
Pettah or civil town, was taken by storm by the 
British on the 2lHt March 1791 ; and a ^itlc 
was fought on the 6th December 1791. 

According to a legend, it was anciently named 
Yalabunka Naud, but its ruler, Vira Babala Roya, 
about the 12th century, having lost hie way, found 
shelter from an aged woman and a meal of Auvara 
Bangaloo (the Hala Kanada name for boiled gram), 
and he named the village Baogaloor, and gave it 
to his hostess. 

In 1881, on the coming of age of the present 
ruler of Mysore, Bangalore was transferred to the 
British. Bangalore city in 1871 ha<i 142,613 in- 
habitants, of whom 105,632 were Hindus, 21,587 
Mahomedans, and 15,294 Christians. Public 
buildings for the administration of Mysore were 
erected during the minority of the present ruler. 
There are many Christian churches; and the French 
Catholics and several Protestant sects are spread 
over Mysore district There is a college, and the 
Mysore Museum, which the editor founded in 
1865. The manufactures consist of woollen and 
silk fabrics, iron and steel. 

BANGALORE, a district of the Nundidrug divi- 
sion of Mysore, has an area of 2914 square miles, 
with 828,354 inhabitants in 1871, chiefly Hindus. 
The Komati number 5641 ; the Nagarta, 4888 ; the 


Wakkaliga, 222,653; the Lingaet, 36,430; Kumba, 
46, 167 ; Bankjiga, 29,896 ; Tiglar market gawlenera, 
28,780; wandering tribes, 12,036; and wild tribes. 
1738. 

BANG ALOW, from banglah. Hind. A single- 
storeyed house. 

BANGALZAI, a Baluch tribe, occupying ex- 
clusively Isprinji, but reside also at Shal and 
Miistung. and in winter repair to Talli near I..ehri. 

BANG AN, a group of islands in the Eastern 
Arclupelago, occupied by the Manguianes, a mild 
and ill-used people. 

BAN-GANGA, a tank at Walkeshwar, near 
Bombay, fabled to have been produced by Krishna 
firing an arrow at a spot to obtain pure water. 

BANG All, Hind., of Cis- Sutlej, high land 
requiring irrigation by wells. See Ban jar. 

llANGARI. Hind. Vnngueria spinosa. 

BANGARMAU, a par^na in Unao ; its inhabit- 
ants arc BO fond of display, as to have given 
occasion for the saying that one with nine gold 
stripes in his turban will earn his livelihood by 
gathering cow -dung. 

BANGARO MAE, a wood of the Kei islands 
well a<Iapted for masts. 

BANG ASH, a people claiming Afghan descent. 
The Sanrialzai clan are of the Shiah sect They 
j are noted for their bravery, and could turn out 
700 fighting men. — Lt.-Col. MacGreg. iii. p. 65. 

BAXGAS JAMPACCA. Malay. MichelU 
champaca. 

]L^NGHI. Tam. A licavy mail post. 

BANG I. Pam. In Tinnovelly, a form of village 
tenure by which the lands are redistributed once in 
every six years among the villagers, by lot. It is 
the same as the wesh (waish) of the Afghans. — W, 

BANGKA, also called Katua. Hind. An 
aquatic beetle which cats rice plants. It is wiid 
to tiike a leiif for a boat and to paddle itself from 
stalk to stalk. It is harmless when the water is 
let off from the field. 

BANG -KONG, a sash or waist-cloth of cottou 
or silk. 

BANG LA. Hind. A kind of betel leaf. 
BANGLES. 

Ban^ian, . , . Hind. I Wallaoel, , , . Tak. 
Kadiam, . . , Sansk. | Galzoo, .... Tel. 

Glass, gold, and silver bracelets worn by women 
throughout the East. The Chinese make them of 
a clouded or plain vitreous substance, to imitate 
jade stone or chalcedony. For export they are 
packed in boxes containing 1 000 pairs, each box 
estimated to weigh a pikul. Bangles are importe<l 
into, and also exported from, Madras and Bombay. 
In four years, the imports were to the value of 
Rs. 1147, chiefly from Bombay. The exports were 
in number 1,953,000, of the value of Rs. 3078, aud 
to Bomb.ay and Sind. 

Glass bangles are largely made in many parts of 
India, a workman turning out 600 or 700 daily. 
Some are of beautifully tinted glass. Jade 
bangles in Yunnan sell at Ks. 125 the pair, lii 
Bengal, a bangle of iron is put on the left hand of 
the Hindu bride by her mother-in-law, with a 
benediction that she may be ever blessed with her 
husband, and she marks the middle of the bride's 
forehead with vermilion. The iron or other metal 
bangle denotes the ayestree or married state. 
BANGNl, a Dofla tribe. 

BANGRA. Beng. Wedelia calendnlacea. 
BANGKA, a cloth made from the gigantic sting- 
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ing nettle of the Nepal and Sikkim hills. The Mecca, and to reside in Jhujjur. They have 16 
preparation of the fibres is in the same mode as * got/ 

the *pooah/ but the bangra is harder and stiffer TheBahurup Banjaraaremostly Hindu, and lead 
than pooah, and jiot adapted to making ropes or a more wandering life. They are divided into the 
nets. — Royk, five tribes, Rahtor, Chauhan or Koorri, Powar, 

BANGSIRNG. Malat. Tupaia Javanica. Tuwar, and Barka, who are again subdivided 

BANGU, a river Thug in Bengal? into tribes or got They claim to have come from 

BAN GUMUK. Beng. Cucumis sativus. Cliittur. They intermarry, but not with members 
BANGUR. Hind. The highland of the doab of the same got. They have a close relation with 
between the Jumna and Hindun and the Ganges, those of the Dekhan ; each community has a chief 
BANGY, properly Bahangi, a shoulder polj at its head, styled Naik, to whom they yield 
with slings at each end for carrying weights. — W. implicit obedience. The Banjara are scattered in 
BAN’H. Hind. The forearm ; also a guarantee, communities all over India. In the south of 
security, or pledge. The senior military officers India they style themselves Gohur. They are 
attached to a Nazim’s camp used to pledge their met with from Kashmir to the south of India, and 
honour for the safety of any important landowner keep in Tandas or encampments. Their Tanda, 
who took up his quarters in their lines, while hie Hind., Kepa, Mahr., in the extreme south of 
periodical revenue arrangements were under die- India have become greatly broken up, for they 
cussioii. These pledges were honourably respected are pre<Iatory, engage in gang robbery ; many of 
by all parties. them are to be seen in jails ; in the Mysore territory 

BAN-HALDI of Beas. Hedychinm spicatum. their women and aged men are breaking metal 

BANI, also Kapsa and Kupu, Hind. A yellow for the roads; and the rapid extensions of roads 
earth of Rohilkhand and Oudh, with which potters and railroads have done much to exclude them 
ornament their wares. there from their trade as carriers and collecting 

BANI, Hind, of Kotgurh. Quercus annulata. merchants. But in Berar and throughout the 
BANIJAGA. Karn.,Tel. A lingaet, a follower Hyderabad country they are still in largo numbers, 

of the Jangam sect; also commonly a lingaet collecting from the lone hamlets the small quan* 
sh^keeper. tities of grain, cotton, and wool obtainable, and 

BANIWAL. Hind. A subdivision of the Ba- bringing them into the larger marts. Their means 
bangi sect, of carriage is solely the bullock and the cow. 

BANIYA. Hind. A shopkeeper, a tradesman. Some of these are magnificent; and it is a grand 
a inahajan or banker ; in Benares, tlu^y are wor- sight to see a Banjara Tanda, laden with cotton or 
shippers of Krishna, undoi the names of Gopal grain, traversing the country through pathways 
Ran-chor, Radlm-Vallabh. — Sherring. See Baniya. and tangled trees and brushwood, so entwining 

BANJ, properly Banj’h. Hind, A barren woman, that portions of cotton are taken up at every step. 
BANJ. Arar. Henbane. Banj-i-rumi, Oonium Their value as travelling merchants, in times of 

maculatum ; Banj-i-dashti, Datura, scarcity or great demand, is incalculable, for do 

BANJAR. Hind. Wasteland generally; land I other means could bring in the small stores of 
out of cultivation ; fallow or barren. | outlying hamlets. They will shortly disappear 

BANJAR, a river in Borneo occupied by the from traffic as rail and metalled roads increase. 
Kyan race ; its hanks and vicinity are said to yield The Banjaras are men of great energy. They 
gold and diamonds. See Kyan. have in some places fixed homes. Throughout 

BANJARA, often written Bunjara and Brinjara, Berar, and in the northern parts of the Hyderabad 
are called also Lambada, I.>arnbadi, and Hambadi. territory, some of them are to be found settled 
'I'heir Canarese name is Herkeri. The name of in villages as servants of the potails, and are re- 
Banjara is supposed by Elliot to be derived from cognised as village Banjara. On the borders of 
the Sanskrit Bunij, a merchant. Shakespeare RohilkhandtowardstheTerai,theyhaveconBider- 
derives it from the Persian Birin jar, a rice- carrier, able settlements, are prominent lauded pro- 
In the Dasa Kumara Chari tra, a work written by prietors, and important people. A numerous 
Daodi, mention is made of a cockfight in a Banjara tribe are spread along the foot of the Himalaya 
camp; but the Banjara are even indicated by from Hurdwar to Gorakhpur, engaged in agri- 
Arrian as one of the classes of Indian society, culture. 

They are chiefly wandering grain merchants and Wilson says they are partly of Hindu and in part 
salt merchants, but many have settled down in of Mahomedan belief; and some of the Bahurupa 
the tract under the northern hills lying between Banjara are, it is said, accepted as guarantees for 
Gorakhpur and Hurdwar. Some are Mahomedans, agreements, similarly to the Charan and Bhat; 
and say they came from Multan. Those of western but their name, Bahu>rupa, meaning many dis- 
liidia are usually Charans, and their sacred cha- guises, does not bear this out. 

I'HCter is a great protection to them. The Banjara The Banjara is also called by the Dckhan people 
of Berar have been greatly predatory, and been Lambana. The Banjara man is a Gohur, a man ; 
removed. and this is their own tribal name; a woman, 

The Turki Banjara, who are mostly carriers, however, is a Banjarni. 
have 36 tribe.s or got. The goddess Marri-Ai is a great deity with the 

The Baid Banjara have 11 ‘got.’ They came Dekhan Banjara, and they invoke her in their 
from Bhutnir, and are now in Pilibit and Kant, most solemn oaths. They use a broken branch 
and many are weavers, oculists, and medical men. of the Azaderachta Indica, the nim tree, or, as they 
The Lubana Banjara have 11 ‘got; ’ are mostly call it, Lim Ka Dagla, in their solemn ordeals, 
agricultural. They claim to be descendants of They lay one on the ground, and will say to a 
Gaur Brahmans, and to have left Ruuthumbor in woman whose virtue is in questiou, ‘ If you be 
Aurangzeb’s time. not a whore, lift it ; ’ and her lifting it or otherwise 

The Mookeri Banjara claim to have come from establishes her innocence or her guilt. 
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Their dress and appearance are singular, more Meriab sacrifice, as also do those who trade between 
particularly the women, and their social habits Nagj^ur and the coast. Dr. Sbortt, from personal 
and customs distinctive. The men wear the inquViea in Orissa, Nagpur, Hyderabad, South 
usual Pagri and Dhoti, whilst the dress of the Arcot, Vizagapatam, J^pore, etc., was satisfied 
women consists of a boddice, Chuli, with long that sorcery, witchcraft, human sacrifice, and 
sleeves, and a petticoat or skirt hung from the infanticide prevail amon^ different clans of the 
waist in ample folds, consisting of coarse cotton tribe. Each community is localized by the term 
prints of bright colours, and a sari or scarf of of ‘ Tanda,* having its own leader, who is said 
a' similar texture, which is carelessly thrown to lead a peculiar ascetic life. On occasions of 
over the shoulders, giving them a picturesque sickness among themselves, or murrain amonnt 
appearance, when combined with the brass and their cattle, the priest is consulted, and should no 
deer-hom ornaments and gaudy -coloured tassels attribute such visitation to sorcery, he fixes the 
of cotton, with which their arms, ears, nose, neck, guilt on some individual belonmng to the corn- 
ankles, and toes are profusely decked. They have munity, when the supposed evil-doer is immedi- 
sroall, well-turned bauds and feet; their move- atelyruthlesslv seized, and murdered in the manner 
ments are easy, graceful, and stately, rendered dictated by the priest, to abate the evil. The 
slow from the quantity of ornaments they wear, execution is coolly and deliberately carried out in 
The hair is parted in the centre, combed back, the most summary manner*, and the deed is buried 
plaited, and ornamented with a profusion of silk in oblivion. The practice of infanticide is in 
or cotton tassels. They seldom change their vogue among them, in consequence, it is said, cl 
clothes, till they are tattered and torn, and are the large sums of money required to ornament 
only renewed by a new suit. The women possess their girls, in addition to the large dowries which 
considerable natural charms, are as active as the they have to bestow on marriage. It is reputed 
men ill their business avocations, and they carry that the practice is carried out by placing the new- 
burdens when travelling, chiefly their children, born infant in an earthen vessel or chatty, the 
provisions, or utensils. They are capital needle- mouth of which is tied over with cloths steep^ in 
women, making their own jackets and petticoats, a decoction of turmeric, and ornamented with 
and frequently embroider these tastefully. The flowers, some trifling ceremonies being carried out. 
material used by the women of some branches of The chatty is taken to some remote place in the 
this tribe is manufactured from the fibre of a jungles, and there buried. Some of the Khond 
species of nettle, which is woven into cloth for tribe carry out a similar practice as regards their 
themselves, and these are tastefully dyed in female children. 

various colours, to suit their peculiar taste in The Ban jura generally possess large herds of 
this respect, frequently over-gaudy. They visit cattle, which they convert into pack animals ; 
the most remote and hilly regions and lone even cows are m^o to carry burdens, which, as 
hamlets, to collect and transport grain and other a rule, no other class of natives do ; and it is no 
commodities to more civilis^ parts; no jungles unusual thing to see among a herd of Banjara 
or wild beasts deter them from travelling. In bullocks several cows laden with burdens, with 
some districts they are addicted to thieving and voung calves at their heels. One or more of their 
thuggi. They settle their own disputes, either best bullocks are selected as leaders, their horns 
by arbitration, or by the decision of their naiks, and the crests of their pack-saddles are ornamented 
and seldom or ever complain of their fellows, with cowries, scarlet cloths, peacocks^ feathers, 
Their code of laws prescribes punishments for tassels of cotton variously coloured, eta ; their 
all crimes, the verdict of which, when carried out, necks are encircled with a band of scarlet cloth 
is never disputed. Their priests exercise the or leather, to which is fastened numerous bells 
power of life and death over the community, but of sizes, and as they walk the bells give out a 
this is masked under the cloak of religion and monotonous sound. The selected animal is sup- 
supernatural agency ; and, as a tribe, they are posed to be deified, forming the protector of the 
bound to secrecy whenever the extreme penalties herd, and is termed Guru Boil The jingle of the 
of their laws are carried into effect Unchastitv bells and the ornamentation of the animals are 
is strictly punished with death ; frequently both said to frighten away beasts of prey in their lonely 
the woman and roan suffer when detect^, and and jungly marches. The cattle are let loose as 
their corpses are buried or burned together, and soon as the march is over, to enable them to pick 
neither the justice nor execution are ever com- up what they can by browsing in the vicinity, 
plained of. They recognise no Civil Authority, The Banjara is independent of villages geheri^y 
seep aloof from settled races, interfere with no one, in his travels. As soon as the encampment is 
and allow of no interference among them in the fixed on, he unloads his bullocks, and packs the 
matter of their laws or customs, etc. As carriers, loads in tiers, and over them he stretches an 
distance and climate have no difficulties for them, awning of cloth or a cumbly, as protection from 
They undertake extensive eiigagementsin exporting the weather. At night, the cattle are tied round 
merchandise, chiefly grain, cotton, cloths, oil-seeds, the packages in a circle ; in the midst, the Banjara 
etc., and carry them out with the utmost good lights a fire and lies down to sleep. He is up at 
faith. They never play false when once the work sunrise, loads his bullocks, and proceeds to the 
is undertaken by them; no instance has been next stage; the distance travelled is generally 
known of goods entrusted to their care having from 10 to 15 miles a day. On thm j^meys, 
been robbed. They are looked upon by other one or more of their women accompany them, 
classes of natives with a superstitious dread, so These men were the great grain carriers of the 
that they can traverse the wildest and most jungly Moghul armies, and came down with them into the 
tracts with impunify and perfect security. It is Delian early in the 17th century. Two brothers of 
reported that the Banjara of the bill districts tbeCharans,oneof the three great tribes into which 
of Bisram, Cuttack, and Jeypore, practise the < theBanjaras are divided, are said in the year 1730 
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to have posRessod 180,000 bullocks, which carried 
Asof Job's provisions for him during his raids. 
Bo much were these carriers prized by that Wazir, 
that he gave tO' these two brothers, Jhangi and 
Bbangi, the following prescriptive rights, engraved 
on copper in gold letters : — 

* Rangan ka pani, 

Ohapar ka ghas, 

Din ka teen khun tnuaf, 

Aur jahan Asof Jah ke ghore, 

”\Vahan Bhangi Jhangi kc bail.^ 

Or— 

‘ Water from the pots of my followers, 

Grass from the roofs of their huts, 

Three murders a day pardoned ; 

Only where Asof Jah^s cavalry are. 

There must Jhangi Bhangi's bullocks be. * 

This was to induce them to keep up with the 
army, and stop their complaints of want of grass 
and water for their cattle. The descendants 
of the house of Bbangi still possess the above 
engraving. 

Witchcraft still obtains among them. There 
is a hut set apart in nearly every Tanda, and 
devoted to Mittu Bhukia, an old freebooter. No 
one may cat, drink, or sleep in this hut, and it is 
simply used for devotional purj:K)6e8. In front of 
this hut is a fla^taff, to which a piece of white 
cloth is attached. Worship and preparation is 
always gone through before the commission of 
crime by those who worship Wittu Bhukia. By 
all criniinala Mittu Bhukia is worshipped as a 
clever freebooter; but he is more thought of 
south of the Wardha. The white flag in front of 
a hut is a sign that the Tanda woi*8hips Mittu 
Bhukia, and it should tlicrefore be watched care- 
fully for days, when they are suspected of having 
committed crime. 

The men who have agreed to and arranged the 
particulars regarding the carrying out of their 
scheme, meet at night at this hut, where the 
image of Satti is produced. Ghi is put into a 
saucer, and into this a wick is placed, very broad 
at the bottom and tapering upwards. This wick 
standing erect is lit ; an appeal is made to Satti 
for an omen, those worshipping mentioning in a 
low tone to the god where they are going and 
■what they purpose. The wick is then carefully 
watched, and should it drop at all the omen is 
propitious ; all immediately get up and make an 
obeisance to the flag, and start then and there 
for the business they have agreed on . They cannot 
return to their homes before they start, because 
they must not speak to any one till their business 
has been carried through. When engaged in a 
robbery, if challenged, the men who have gone 
through the ceremony may not reply. If any 
one of them reply the charm is broken, and all 
return home. They must again take the omens 
and worship again, or give up the attempt alto- 
gether. But they generally prefer to make certain 
of the man who is venturesome enough to challenge 
them, by killing or injuring him so severely that 
he cannot meddle with their other arrangements. 
If one of the gang sneeze on the road, it is also 
fatal to the enterprise ; they must return to their 
Tanda at once. 

Predatory races in the Mahratta country and 
North Canara district arc said to assume the dress 
and ostensible occupations of the Banjara. The 
Halm-Kupa Banjara (many guises) may be of those 
pretended tribes. The Turki lubdivision has 
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the Aliya and other branches. The Bhukyava 
subdivision claim to have been Rajputs from 
Central India. Their name is said to bo derived 
from Vana, a forest, and jara, forest wanderer. 
Banjara women wear the same personal ornaments 
as are on the figures in the caves of Karli. — Wil- 
sons Glossary; Baron IluycVs Travels in Kashmir 
and the Pan jah ^ p. 81 ; Mr. (Sir Georye) Campbell j 
p. 107 ; JJr Short t's Report ; IHonecr. 

BANJARMASSIN, a province of Borneo. 

BANJER. Jav. An inundation. 

BANJHKORA, a tract of country near the 
Yuzufzai possession, along with Buner, Bajawar, 
Aster, and Swat. 

BANJI. Hind. Quercus incana, heavy oak. 

BANK. Banco . Armen.; Banke, Dan.; Banque, 
Fr. ; Banken, Ger. ; Banco, Italian ; Banco, 
Pout. ; Banc, Saxon ; Banca, Sp. ; Banck, Sw. 
There have been banking transactions from the 
most ancient times. Mr. George Smith purchased 
for the British Museum 2500 dated tablets, which 
enable ns to follow for scvenil centuries the 
monetary transactions of the great Babylonian 
banking firm of Egibi and Son. The series goes 
back as far as the reigns of Sennacherib and his 
son FiSar-Haddon. The Greek and Roman mints 
furnished the early coinages of the Argive king 
Pheidon and of Servius I’ullius. To the earliest 
of the Greek trapczitie, Philoatcphanos of Corinth, 
Thernistocles entrusted 70 talents (£16,000). Of 
other Hellenic bankers were Archestratos, and his 
clerk and successor Pasion, the most famous 
among the powerful Athenian money-dealers. At 
Sparta there was Glaucus, the story of whose late 
but genuine honesty is given in Herodotus. The 
discovery at Pompeii of 182 tabcllee found tn the 
house of the banker Lucius Cmcilius Jucundus, 
gives the latest records of his payments to the 
exchequer of the doomed city, being dated a.d. 62. 
The Latin words Argentarii,Mens.arii, and Nummu- 
larii are derived respectively from argentum, which 
means silver, from mensa, a tabic, and nummus, a 
piece of Roman money. Banking, as understood 
by the moderns, took its origin during tlic exist- 
ence of the Florentine republic in the mifidle ages. 
The Bank of Venice commenced business in 1157. 
The Bank of England was first chartered in the 
reign of William and Mary in 1693. In India, 
most of the banking business has been in the 
hands of Hindus ; they do little as depositaries, 
but are chiefly lenders. They numl>cr 118,000 
adult males, as bankers proper. The first banka 
in India were started respectively at Calcutta, 
1770; at Madras, the Carnatic Bank, in 1791; 
and at Bombay only as late as 1840. The pre- 
sent Bank of Bengal was opened for business 
on the Ist May 1806. It is therefore the oldest 
and roost successful of all the banks that have 
ever existed in India. The Government of India 
being the owners of a large number of its shares, 
it has always received the vigilant supervision of 
various officers of Government. Since it com- 
menced operations, its average rate of dividends 
has been about twelve per cent, per annum. One 
year it paid as high as twenty ; another year, 
when heavy frauds had taken place, they fell to 
two and a half. There are now, 1882, about twenty- 
four banks in various parts of the E. Indies, in 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, Singapore, 
Hong-Kong, and other towns ; and great British 
houses and houses of Hindus of the Vais and 
2 
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Bhattya castes are also doing a large banking 
buBiDesSf as banks of deposit, banks of discount, 
and banks of circulation. The latest charter is 
entitled The Presidency Banks Act, No. XT. of 
1876. The liability of shareholders is limited to 
the amount of their shares ; the transactions of 
the banks, except as agents, are confined to India 
and C« ylon. Those in which the Indian Govern- 
ment are interested are called public, while those 
not 80 conducted are said to be private, and depend 
on the honour, reputation, and good name of men 
in high position in private or public life. Their 
capitals are us follows, viz. ; — Bank of Bengal, 
Ra. 2,00,00,000 ; Bank of Madras, Rs. 60,00,000 ; 
Bank of Bombay, Its. 1,00,00,000. 

BANKA. Hind. A large sword used in athletic 
games ; also a large vice for table use. Banka is a 
musical instrument, also the upper piece turned 
from the performer, forming it into the shape 
of the letter S. 

BANKA. Tel. Gum, gum arabic; also any 
viscous plant, and applied to species of different 
genera. Banka-baddu, Vitis Linnsci, WalL B. 
Chettu, Zizyphua, sp. Banka Nakkera, Cordia 
royxa, L. ; and B. pavili, Portulaca, sp. 

BAN -K A HU. Hind. Vitex negundo. 

BANKAL, a weight in the Straits of Malacca 
at Singapore, 835 or 836 grains, at Penang 
somewhat leas. — Simmonds. 

BAN-KATTI. Hind. In the land rules of 
India, the rights acquired by clearing jungle land 
and bringing it under cultivation. 

BAN-KHA. Burm. In Amherst, a timber, 
colour grey, used for house posts and other 
common purposes. Terminalia belerica, Roxb. 

BAN-KHARA, also Baraiindha and Mudi. 
Hind. Ijtndfi on which cotton was grown during 
the past season. 

BANKOK is about 27 miles up the Menam 
river of Siam. It is built upon an island, in lat. 
1.3° 68' N., and long. 100° 84' E., on both branches 
of the river, generally with 7 fathoms water 
close to each side, and navigable for vessels up to 
260 tons at all seasons of the year. The nver 
is the highway for communication with all parts 
of the country, though several ancient canals 
have connected rivers in the interior and made 
passages to the coast. It is the capital and seat 
of tr^e in Siam ; is 14 miles in direct distance 
from the sea, or 25 miles following the windings of 
the river. 'The walled city is on the east bank. 
All the well-to-do people live in wooden houses, 
while the poorer class occupy huts composed of 
bamboos and palm leaves. Many of the people 
have their permanent homes on rafts moored 
along the banks of the river. Numbers of shrines 
and temples and pagodas are to be seen in 
every direction, built with the most durable 
materials, and in the most costly manner. Ban- 
kok is supposed to have a population of about 
200,000, ot whom three-fifths are Chinese, and 
the remainder are Siamese, Peguans, Laos, 
Cambojans, Tavoyana, Cochin-Gbinese, Malays, 
Mahomedans, Hindus, and Christians, the descend- 
ants of Portuguese born in the country. 

BANKS. In the oceans on the south of Asia 
are several extensive banks, some of them full of 
peril to sailors, but from which fishermen draw 

Tge quantities of fish, Agar-agar, a marine lichen 
extensively used in China, trepang or sea-slug, 
and mother-of-pearl shell, etc. A continuous 
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submarine bank extends all along the £. side 
of Asia from lat. 8° S. to 6° N. It is 1200 
miles from N. to S., and 1500 from E. to W., and 
embraces Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and the Malay 
Peninsula. This vast area is all under 100 
fathoms degj, but the greater part from the Gulf 
of Siam to ^matra and Java is under 50 fathoms. 

Borneo and the Philippines are connected by 
two narrow submarine banks, over the northern 
of which rises Palawan, and the Sulu islands over 
the southern. 

Formosa is connected with the mainland by a 
submerged bank under 100 fathoms, including 
Hainan to the S.W., and Japan on the N.E., and 
under 200 fathoms, inoluding Madjico and Loo- 
Choo islands. 

To the east of the great bank which stretches 
out from the Malay and* Siamese peninsulas, as 
far as Java, Borneo. Sumatra, and the Philippines, 
is another bank, which unites N. Guinea and the 
Papuan islands, os far as Arru, Mysol and Waigiou, 
with Australia. The Australian bank commences 
near the N. \V. Cape, and extends in a N.E. direction 
to New Guinea, where it terminates at the base of 
the high but narrow mountain range that unites 
the eastern and western parts of that island, and 
separates the Banda Sea from the Pacific. It is at 
this point that the edge of the bank is most 
remote from Australia, the distance to the nearest 
point of the N. coast being 400 miles. It appears 
again on the S. coast of New Guinea, near Torres 
Straits, and extends along the N.E. coast of 
Australia, the Great Barrier Reef being on its 
outer edge. The Ami Islands and New Guinea 
are thuauriited to the continent of Australia ; and 
the kanguroo, long supposed to be peculiar to 
Australia, is found both in the Arru Islands and 
on the southern part of New Guinea. — A. It 
Wallace, np. 319, 373. 

BANKS lA ERICIFQLIA. Its dried cones are 
used by the natives of Australia for retaining 
fire. — Bennett, i. p. 61. 

BANNA. Hind. Viburnum foetens. 

BANNER LATI-GACH’H. Beng. Catharto- 
carpuB fistula, Pers. 

BANNERS. 

Alam, ..... Arabi I Bhaota, Jhenda, Hind. 
Bannidre, .... Fa. Baadiera, Insegnia, It. 
Fahne, Panier, , . Geb. j Bandera, .... Sp. 

Bojmers are in use with all military, and for 
designating the religious ceremonials of all the 
races and nations and religions of Asia. They 
are of various shapes and sizes, and of different 
colours ; and the pnrases so familiar to Europe as 
to lowering and oisplaying the colours are in use 
in Asia. In India, the invocation Angriz ka 
bhaota kaim, May the British flag stand fast, is 
common. The Yuzufzai Afghan, in a war, ad- 
vanced against the British with * scarlet * banners, 
though scarlet is a forbidden colour to Maho- 
medans. It is unlawful for them to use it on 
banners or standards ; and it is not known how 
these strict Mahomedans so far transgressed the 
Hraditions of the elders' in this matter. The 
Tartar armies of China are arranged under the 
separate banners of their leaders. 

BANNI. Hind. Payment in kind. 

BANNU, a British district in the Panjab, lying 
betv-ecn lat 82° Kf and 83° 16' N., and long. 
70° 26' and 72° E. Area, 8786 ^uare miles ; and 
population in 1868, 287,547. Ino Indus passes 
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through the district, and the Bannu valley is originally part of Me war, but became inde- 
drained by the Kurram and Tochi, which unite pendent of it prior to the eBtabiishinent of the 
and join the Indus. The annual rainfall is 11*8 supremacy of the British Government, who re- 
inches. The population is now almost wholly cognised it as a separate state. In 1812, the 
Pathan, but remains of a Grecian occupation chief of Banswara offered to become tributary 
are found, also of a later Hindu race. At Akra, -to the British Government on condition of the 
and other places in the valley, coins, are found expulsion of the Mahrattas; but no definite 
with Greek or corrupted Greek inscriptions. In relations were formed with him till September 
1866, at Rohri, the river laid bare coins, and 1818, when a treaty (No. LV.) was concluded, by 
heads of statues with the unmistakeable well- which, in consideration of the protection of the 
shaped features of Grecian art. Broken Hindu British Government, the Rawul agreed to act in 
images also are found. The Marwat, a noble race, subordinate co-operation and settle his affairs in 
but haughty and fiery, hold the southern part of accordance with the advice of the British Govern - 
the valley. There are 26,222 Hindus, of whom ment, to abstain from disputes and political 
20,809 are Arora, and 493 Sikhs. Tlie Marwat correspondence with other chiefs, to pay a tribute 
are good agriculturists. — Imp. Gaz. equal to three-eighths of his revenues, and to 

BANNU. Jahr. Callicarpa incana. furnish troops when required, — Treaties, etc., iv. 

BANNUCHI. Maleal. Vitex negundo, L. p. 177. 

BANCO, a hill to the west of^ Mussoori, BANT, a race of Canara, .who believe that 
7546 feet above the level of the sea, • in lat. 80*^ persons who die a violent death become demons, 
28 29 ' N., and long. 78^ 3* 23** E. The river called paisachi. 

Jumna flows around the northern face of Banog BANTA-CHAUDAS. Hind. A village game 
and Badray, and bounds the settlement of Mus- played in the N.VV. Provinces on the 14th of 
soori on the west Mussoori was first resorted Kuar-Sudi. A rope (barra), thicker than a man’s 
to^ a sanatorium in 1823. arm, is made of makra grass, and that village 

BANOTSARG is the Hindu ceremony of party in whose quarter the rope is broken, or by 
marrying a newly-planted orchanl or wood to its whom the rope is pullerl out of the hands of the 
neighbouring well, without which it would be opponents, remain the champions during the 
held improper to partake of the fruit The form ensuing year, and retain poasession of the rope, 
is gone through of marrying the salagram fossil, a BANTAM, a province of Java. The first voyage 
ty^ of Vishnu, to a branch of the tulsi plant made by the Dutch was in 1595, in which year 
(Ocimum sanctum), the type of a nymph beloved their first fleet with Hoiitman (who had been 
by Vishnu or Krishna; one man carrying the previously employed by the Portuguese in tbe 
fmil represents the bridegroom, another holding East India service) sailed direct to Bantam. At 
the plant the bride. It is the usual marriage this period the Portuguese were at war with 
ce^mo^ somewhat modified. See Jalotsarg. the king of Bantam, to whom Houtman offered 
BANS. Hind, ^ccies of Bainbusa; the assistance, in return for which he obtained per- 
large hollow bamboo, Bambusa arundinacca ; any mission to build a factory at Bantam. — Raffles* 
bamboo. Bans-ka-Chanwal, bamboo seed. Bans- Hist, of Java, i. p. 22. 

Phor, a low caste race of basketmakers, lit. bam- BANTAREA, wood rangers, formerly holding 

lands in quittance of police duties iu 

BANSA. Hind. A grass which grows in rice the northern parganas of Gorakhpur.— TV. 
fields and fields of urd (Phaseolus mungo), used BANTI CHETTU, Tagetes patula, L. 

w A . Bantu, a great race on the eastern side of 

BANfcA or Vasa. Hind, Adhatoda vasica; Africa. To the Bantu family, in its eastern, middle, 
Tephr^m purpurea, Pers, and western branches, are respectively ascribed, 

BANSA or Vanso. Hind. Any tribe or race of first, the so-called Kafirs and Zulus, with the 
xTorr TA A m r BechuAnos and Matabele of Livingstone, and the 

BANSH-PAT-LAL-NUTI. Beng. Amarantus Suaheli and Wanyarawesi of the Tanganyika 
at^puniureus. Bansh-pat-nuti, A. lanceolatus. route ; secondly, the tribes of the Lualaba and 
^ Ulunda central region, to which Commander 

BANSLOCHUN. Hind. Tabashir; a silicate Cameron and Mr. Stanley found their way; 
desalted in the joints of a bamboo. It is said thirdly, the nations of Lower Guinea and Angola, 
to be found in old bamboos only, and about one of whom Captain Burton and Mr. Winwood 
bamboo in three yields it. Us^ by natives as Reade reported. The unity of race among the 
a stimulant and tonic, in doses of about five various inhabitants, from the Victoria Nyania in. 
grains. It is a very pure kind of silex. Some of the east, and from the Gaboon of the west coast, 

composition, to the exceptional Bosjesmen and Hottentots at 
BANSMATTI RICE is the best in the Pan jab ; the Cape, is a fact of high importance. These 
that of Bora, in the Peshawur district, is also populations, generally speaking, nave more capa- 
^ n A^CTTD**^^ rr’ Bas-marti. bility than the Gold (joast and Slave Coast Negroes 

BANSUR. Hind. A weed growing in the of receiving permanent impressions of a civilis- 
Doab, near the Jumna, difficult to eradicate from ing character ; the missionary experiences among 
^ injurious to growing crops, them have not been so unfavourable. Their 
BANSWARA, a state in Rajputana of 1600 pastoral and agricultural industry, where they are 
ruled oyer by a chief with not exposed to the cruel persecution of kid- 
tlie title of Mah^awal. He is a Sesodia Rajput ; nappers for the slave trade, provides amply for 
but the population (in 1875, 150.000) are nearly their secure subsistence. 

all Bhils, ud of a wild and tnrbalcnt character. BANU, a terminal honorific name of the 
TTie town is in lat. 28® 82 84^ N,, and long. 74® Afghan women, as Arjamand Banu Begum. 

29' £. It has 88 feudatories. Banswara was BANUR-KULAY, Benq. Canthartospermum 
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pauciflorum. Banur*Lathee^ Catliartocarpiis fis- 
tula. Banur-Pala, Aglaia polysUchia. 

BANYA. Hind. Also prououncc<l A'ania and 
Wania, the b and v and w bein^ froquently 
suhstitutod for each other in many dialects of 
India. This race or caste ar(‘ known to tho British 
as Baiimiis or Banyans. 1’hey are a Hindu people 
of tho '’’ainya eastc, followiii^j wholesale and retail 
trade, hut tln^ Marwari, Kshatriya Rajputs, also 
adopt the title. Of all Hindu sects, the Banya 
and the lingaet abstain the most rigidly from 
eating flesh ; l)ence prol)ahly ia d«jrive<i the tcrn» 
Banyan day on board ship, tho ration of that 
day, which, when on full allowance, occurred once 
a week, including no meat. 1’he Banya are a v(Ty 
important race. Every hamlet in India contains 
the shop of the Banya, who is t)»e dry grocer, 
and sells meal and the fine flour of wheat, with 
Buji or semolina, millela, meal of millets, rice, split 
peas, and pulses of many kinds, for all these are 
used in tho diet of tho which is almost ex- 

clusively farinaceous. He sells also parch e<l rice 
and parched peas, also gram or hcirse, pulse, and 
generally every article of focal except vegctahles 
an<i meat, with which ho has no concern, except 
perhaps dried fish and prawns. Besides these, he 
has condiments, salt, cliillica, black pepper, green 
and dry ginger, garlic (hut not onions) and 
asafcctida, a small taste of which is \ise<i with 
a peculiar lichen, by Brahmans and otlier iiigh 
caste Hindus, to flavour made dishes. He has 
aLso spices, cassia, cardamoms, cloves, and mace, 
sugar and gnr, or unclarilied sugar. He has 
often to sell on credit, from which the usual dis- 
puU'B arise ; and as ho lends money also, usually 
at 3 per cent, per inenactn, with compound in- 
terest, the Banya is a most indispensahlc, and 
yet the moBt dLslikcd person in the Hindu oom- 
muiiity. In the lOth century of tho Christian 
era, an attempt is said to have been made by tho 
famous raja of Bullala, in tho ancient Bengal 
metropolis at Gaur, to degrade tlie Banya casto, 
probably from differences of religious opinions 
and sectarian feelings, of >^hich, however, nothing 
whatever is known beyond tho bare tradition of tho 
fact. Their opulence and enterprists have always 
kepi up the respectability and dignity of the class. 
The body from Gaur who settled in Satgong in the 
Hoogly district during the lost three centuries, have 
been trading with tho Portuguese of Hoogly, with 
the Dutch of Chinsurah, the French of Ohandcr- 
niiggiir, and the British at Calcutta. The Mullicks 
of Calcutta beloug to them. But the Banya of 
Bengal have ccasea to wear the sacrificial thread. 

Throughout the wildest parts of tlie mountain 
ranges on the N.W. Frontier, throughout Afghan- 
istan and Baluchistan, to the frontiers of Russia, 
Banya shopkeepers are to be found. The 
Marwari who take Vani as their designation, 
though found everywhere in British India, form 
no part of the permanent population. The N.AV. 
Provinces are entirely in the hands of Banya, who 
point to the west as the districts whence they 
come. Guierat, Malwa, and the Bombay Presi- 
dency are full of them. They are numerous all 
through Hyderabad in the Dekhan. They are 
not warlike, but engage in shopkeeping and 
mercantile transactions and banking business. 
They are acute men, and excellent accountants. — 
Sir G. CampheU ; Trarcin of a Hindoo. 

BANYAN. Anulo-Hi.ndi. A ujerchant, a 


flhopkoeper. The word is supposed to have 
been obtained from the Gujrati word Vaunio, 
traditig elapses. — W, 

BANYAN TREE is tho Ficus Indica, the Par- 
ka- jhar of Southern India, the Arbor de Rais 
of tho T'ortuguese. ft throws down aerial roots, 
which support the larger branches, and these 
again throw <lown other roots, till, as Milton 
wrot^j (ParadUe Lost, ix.), the tree hecomts 
* Such on at this day. to IinHans known, 

In Malabar or Dcknan, spreads her arms. 

Branching bo broad and long, that in tho ground 
Tho bended twigs take root, an<l daughters grow 
About tho mother tree, a pillared shade. 

High overarched and echoing walks between. 

There oft the Indian hordsniian, shunning heat, 
Bhelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds. 

At loopholes cut through strictest shade,’ 

Several of these trees have attracted attention 
from their dimensions. Tour miles distant from 
Fort Saint David, was one under the Bha(le of 
which Mr. Ives quotes Mr. Didge as computing 
that ten thou'^and men might stand without 
incommoding themselves. Dr. Frayer saw one of 
those admirible trees, near Surat, in the year 
1(17:1. In the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, a 
great banyan tree has been long the pride and 
ornaine it of the garden. In 1857, Dr. Falconer 
asc ^rtained it to I l only seventy-five years old. 
People were alive nearly to that year, who re- 
inemlK ml wcU its site being occupied in 1782 
by a dnte-}>alm, out of whose crown tho banyan 
sprouted, and i)cneath which a fakir sat. Thia 
tree, for the thirty four years from 1834 till 1868, 
had not increased in size, having been lopped 
under some misa])prehension, and when paced by 
the editor in 1863, its dimensions were identical 
with what ho had found in 1834, viz. 100 yards in 
diameter and 360 in circumference. Tho banyan 
seed hardly ever vegetates on the ground, but its 
figs are eaten by birds, and the seeds deposited in 
the crowns of palms, where they grow, sending 
down roots that embrace and eventually kill the 
aim, which decays away. Had tho Calcutta tree 
een growing in 1849 over the great palrn-stove 
at Kew, only 30 feet of each end of that vast 
structure w'ould have been uncovered. AVben the 
banyan tree embraces a date or palmyra or cocoa- 
nut tree, and the latter are seen grow ing out of 
it, this is called by Hindus a marriage of the trees. 
These are encouiaged, and many are to be seen 
near tho Kistna river, on the left bank to the 
N. of Karnal. As the banyan tree gets old, it 
breaks np into separate masses, the original trunk 
decaying, and the props becoming separate trunks 
of the different portions. Lady Faulkland, writ- 
ing from the wcBtcm coast, tells us that about 
8 miles from AVace was a banyan tree, covering a 
space of ground of 3J acres. The shade was 
complete ; and separate picnic parties might take 
place under it, and not interfere with each other. 
There were countless avenues, or rather aisles like 
those of a church, the pale-grey sterna being tho 
columns, which, as the sun fell on them, glittered 
in parts like silver ; and here and tliei'e were little 
recesses like chapels, where the roots from the 
boughs formed themselves into delicate clustering 
pillars, up and down which little squirrels were 
chasing each other, while large monkeys were 
Jumping from bough to bough, the boughs crack - 
ir4; and creaking jia they leaped. At Mhuwa, in 
the Sattara collectorate, w ere two trees, one 4oU 
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yards in circumference, the other JioO yards. 
They were known to he 200 years old, and may 
be double that ajife. — Hooker^ Him. Jour. ii. p. 2-46 ; 
Ouscley^H Traveta^ i. p. 80 ; J^ennnjiCs Jlindoostmiy 
ii. p. 81 ; Po.^t(ins^ Indut., i. p. 182 ; Lady 

Favlk:land\s Choir-Chow. Sen* Ficus Indica. 

BAN ZARDAK, a fortress in Kirmanshah, 
immediately overhanginfr the town of Zohab. 
This is the stronghold of Kohvaii, to which Yezde- 
jird, the last of the Sassanian kings, fled after the 
capture of Ctc8i})hon by the Arabs. It is a noble 
specimen of the labour bestowed. — Rnn'linmn. 

BAOBAB. Eno. Adansoniadigitata. One was 
seen near Gunicr in Fosshol, 05 feet in circumfer- 
ence. Its inner bark, stripped off, beaten and 
dried in the sun, can be made into paper. They 
arc to be seen in the Peninsula of India, growing 
as curiosities. In Western Africa, the trees grow 
to an enormous size. The fruit resembles a gour<I 
in form, and contains a pleasantly acid pulp. 
Trees are found, especially between the Senegal 
and Gambia, with a circumference of 70 to 90 feet. 
One seen by Ilinnlioldt was estimated by him as 
being 5150 years old. 

BAO CHAN. DuKir. Psoralea corylifolia. 

BAOLI. Hind. A well, corruption of Baori ; 
also an car ornament. 

BAONEE, is the only Mahomedan state in Bun- 
dclkhand. Nuwab Glmzi-ud-Din Klian, grandson 
of Asof Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk of Hyderabad in the 
Dekhan, received from the IVshwa a grant of 52 
villages near Kalpi, of 49 of which, at (he time of 
the llritish occiij)ation of Binidelkhand, his son 
Nasir-ud-Dowla was in possession. In IHOfl, as a 
reward for various liberal measures adopted by 
the ruling Nawab, and pfirticnlarly the abolition 
of transit duties within the limits of his state. 
Government sanctioned an addition to his com- 
plimentary titles. The state is said to cover an 
area of 127 square miles, with a population of 
20,000 souls, and to yield a revenue of one lakh of 
rupees. — p. 281. 

BAOKA, a predatory vagrant tribe on the 
Bhntti territory and western ])arta of Dehli. They 
resemble the kanjar and Gundhecla, and sulwist 
chiefly by stealing. Baora of Gujrauwala are also 
called Hujra. 

BAOIH of the Jangle Mahal are a low caste 
of cultivators and palanquin-bearers. The Baori 
has the heron as the e.nblem of their tribe ; its 
flesh must not be eaten by them. Colonel Dalton 
considers that the fact of Baori being still in 
possession of Ghatwali tenures as ancestral, shows 
that they ha<l once a proprietary interest in the 
Boil. — Glo.*<s. ; Dalton^ ICthuol. p. 827. 

BAP, Hind., father. Bap-re, the British say 
Bobbery, an exclamation of pained surjuise. 

B A PA I - PA N I) U. Tel. Caricn papaya. 

BAPANAIUJJH. Teu Eliretia buxifolia, R. 

BAPANS, also Bapaoti. Hind. Paternal in- 
heritance. 

BAPARITI. Maleal. Thespesia ix)pulnea. 

BAPCH I, seed of a small bush found near Ajmir ; 
very mucilaginoiiB, cooling, and flemulcent ; taken 
in sherbet. — Gen. Med. Top. of Ajniir. 

BAPHALIil. Hind. Convolvulus pluricaulis. 

BAPHIA NITIDA, the African camwood dye. 

BA-PHOLA. Dr. Stewart gives ‘Ba-phola’ 
and Baphor as tlu^ vernacular names of a species 
of colcliicum in the Salt Range ; the seeds, he says, 
are called ‘ isufgol,’ which seems the ordinary 
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Plantago. — Masson^s Journeys^ ii. 338; Stewart; 
Iloniyhcrpcr. 

BAPOTA is from Bap, father, and the termi- 
nation ‘ot,* of or belonging to, and by which clans 
are distinguished, as Kurran-sot, deHccnded of Kiir- 
ran ; Mansin-got, descended of Man Sing. The 
ryot (cultivator) is the proprietor of the soil in 
Mewar. Ho compares his right therein the 
a’khye d’hurba, wliich no vicissitudes can destroy. 
Ho calls the land his bapota, or patrimonial in- 
heritance. He has Menu in support of his claim, 
in the text, ‘Cultivated land is the property of 
him who cut away the wood, or who cleared and 
tilh^l it;* an ordinance binding on the whole 
Hindu race, and which no international wars or 
compiest could overturn. A Brahman may spill 
his blooil on the threshold of his dwelling, or in 
the field in dispuU', which will be relinquished by 
the owner but with his life. The Pat Rani, or 
chief queen, on the death of prince Umra, the 
heir-aj'parent of Mewar, in 1818, bestowed a 
grant of 15 bighas of land, in one of the central 
districts, on a Brahman who liad nssisU^d in the 
funeral rites of her son. With grant in hand, he 
hastened to the Jat proi)rietor, and desired him to 
make over to him the patch of land. The hitter 
coolly replied that he would give him all tin? ]nince 
had a right to, namely, the tax. I'he Brahman 
threatened to spill his own bhxKl if he did not 
obey the command, and gave him.self a gash in a 
limb ; but the Jat was inflexible, and dcf'lared that 
he would not surrender his patrimony (bapota) 
even if he slew himself. In short, the ryot of 
Mewar would reply even to his sovenugn, if ho 
demanded his field, in the very words of Nalxith 
to Ahab king of Israel, when he demanded the 
vineyard contiguous to the pabice : ‘The Lord 
forbid it me, that I should give the inheritance of 
my fathers unto thee.* — Uajasthan, i. 491, 519. 

BAPPA, son of Nagadit, when only threi^ years 
ohl, was conveyed to the fortress of Bhander, 
where ho was protected by a Bhil of Vadu descent. 
Thence he was removed for greati'r security to 
the wilds of Parassur. AVithin its impervious 
recesses rise the three-peaked (tri-cuta) moun- 
tain, at whose base was the town of Nsgindra, the 
abode of Brahmans, who pei‘fi>rmed the rites of the 
‘ great god Siva.’ In this retreat passed the early 
years of Bappa, wandering through these alpine 
valleys, amidst the grovewof Bal,and the shrines of 
the brirzen calf. Several of the twiuity-fonr Geh- 
lot tribes issued from the. founder, Bappa. Shortly 
after the conquest of Chitore, Bap[>a proceeded 
to Saurashtra and married the daughter of Esup- 
gol, prince of the island of Banderdiva. With 
his bride he coiiA^eyed to Chitore the statue of 
Vyan-mata, the tutelary goddess of her race, who 
still divides with Eklinga the devotion of the 
Gehlot princes. The temple in which he enshrined 
this islandic goddess yet stands on the summit of 
Chitore, with many other monuments assigned by 
tradition to Bappa. Bappa signifies merely ‘ a 
child.* He is frequently styled Syccl, and in in- 
scriptions, Syeel Adhes, ‘the mountain lord.* The 
Mori prince, from whom Bappa took (4iitore, was 
of the Tak or Takshac race, of whom Nagnechd 
or Ndgslnf Mata was the mythic mother, repre- 
sented as half woman and half serpent, the 
sister of the mother of the Scythic race, accord- 
ing to their legends. According to Sir 11. Elliot, 
when Mahomed bin Kasim, the general of Walid, 
G 
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overran Gujerat about a.d. 718, and advanced to 
Chitore, Bappa met and entirely defeated him, and 
after this he was raised to the throne of Chitore, 
vrhere his descendants still reign. After a long 
and prosperous reign, Bappa abdicated and de- 
part^ to Khorasan. In the reign of Khoman, his 
^reat-grand^n, Mahmun, governor of Khorasan, 
invad^ Chitore, but was defeated and expelled 
by Khoman after 24 engagements. — Elliot^ Hist, 
of Jndia ; Tod's Rajasthan^ i. p. 694. 

BAPUNGA. Tel. Psoralea corylifolia. 

BAQLA, from Baqa. Arab. Beans. Baqlat- 
ul-Malek, fumatory ; Fumaria officinalis. 

BAQUAIS. Fr. of Mauritius. Pandanus odora- 
tissimus. See Pandanus. 

BAR. Pers., Hind. A Mahomedan court, a 
tribunal. Bar-i>am, public audience-hall. Bar- 
gah, place of audience. Bari, a hedge, an en- 
closure for a garden ; a dwelling-house ; a home- 
stead. Bariah, a married woman. Bar-kanya, 
a bride. 

Bar, an intoxicating liquor prepared in western 
India from the Calotropis gigantea. 

Bar. Pers., Hind. A load; an occasion. Bar- 
gir, a trooper not providing his horse, but serving 
on one supplied by the State or by a contractor ; 
also infantry soldiers. 

Bar. Hind. Ficus Indica, the banyan. Of 
Murree hills, Quercus dilatata. A solid bamboo, the 
Bambusa stricta. Bar of Hazara hills, the cotton 
plant. 

Bar. Panj. Large sandy wastes between the 
several rivers of the Panjab, cultivation being 
confined to belts on each bunk. The plants grow- 
ing on them resemble those found on the wastes 
bordering on the Caspian 8ea ; and most of the 
genera which abound in the southern steppes of 
Russia have representatives on the Bar. Species of 
salsola, salicomia, and sueda cover every patch of 
saline land in the Panjab, and are largely used for the 
manufacture of sajji, or impure carbonate of soda; 
kurreel (Capparisaphylla), jhau (Tamarix Indica), 
the furash (lamarix orientalis), Zizyphus vulgaris, 
which compose almost the whole tree vegetation 
of the Bar, have analogous species on the shores 
of the Black Sea and the banks of the Volga. 

BAKA. Hind. AVind ; metaphorically, Cholera 
morbus. 

BARA-BANKI, a town and district in Oudh. 
The district is of 1769 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 1,112,165. The district has been fought 
over from prehistoric times, between professors 
of Buddhism, Brahmanism, Mahomedan ism, and 
the British, the latest efforts being in 1857-8, when 
the queen of Oudh took refuge amongst its people. 
*I have seen,’ then wrote the British general, 

‘ many battles in India, and many brave follows 
fighting with a determination to conquer or die, 
but I never witnessed anything more magnificent 
than the conduct of these zamindars.’ A remnant 
is there of the ancient dominant Bhar, with Ahir 
96,857, Pasi 74,303, Kurmi 134,687. The poppy 
is largely grown ; in 1873, 7111 acres were under 
cultivation. The average yield of opium, 1400 
maunds or 1025 cwt., for which the Government 
paid, at lOs. the seer, £2800. Other races are the 
Chainur, Khsathen, Brahmans, Mahomedans. 

BARABAIt. In Bengal, at 19 miles to the 
north of Gaya by the road, there are several 
groups of granite hills, called Kauwa-Dol, Barabar, 
Nagaijimi, and Dbarawat. All of these possess 


wme Buddhistic remains ; but the most interest- 
ing are the caves of Barabar and Nagarjuni, which 
have been hewn out of the solid rock. The Bara- 
bar caves are now known by names connected 
with Brahmanism. The Lomas Hishi and Sat- 
gurra are the largest ; next in size, Gori Koobha 
or Nag Arjun, Visvamitra, Kama Chopa or Kurn 
Chopar, the Sudama or Nigop ; they are seven in 
numoer. The largest, the Nagarjuni, is 46 feet by 
19 feet 6 inches. Next to it are the Lomas Rishi 
and Sudama. Six of them have inscriptiors, in the 
oldest form of the Pali character, identical with 
that used in Asoka's lats. They all seem to have 
been completed between b c. 252 and 214, during 
a great part of Asoka's reign. The Lomas Rishi 
has no inscription, but it seems to have been 
formed in the 8d or 4th century a.d. On Barabar 
highest peak is a temple with a liugam sacred to 
Siddheswar. At the base of the rugged peak of 
Kauwa-Dol is an enormous figure of Buddha. — 
Dr, Fergusson, See Baratgaon. 

BARA BATSALT. Tel. Vitis setosa. Wall, 

BARA-BHAO. Hind. Lit. largest price rate, 
a form of loan, by which a cultivator, borrowing, 
undertakes to repay with interest at the highest 
rate of the season. Suppose a farmer, at the 
beginning of the season, when wheat is at 20 
seers the rupee, borrows 10 rupees on bara-bhao 
at 5 seers interest; and supposing grain subse- 
quently at any season range up to 25 seers, be 
will have to pay man as interest added to 
6| man as principal, in all, 7^ man, having 
borrowed only a few months previously what was 
equal to 5 man. This rate of interest is about 
83 per cent, for the short loan. 

BARA-BRAHMAN, also styled Maha-Brah- 
man, a class of Brahmans in northern India, in 
humble avocations, performing the funeral rites of 
strangers. 

BARADARI. Hind., from barah, ‘twelve,’ 
dari, ‘ a door.’ A house having twelve doors, an 
open building, a summer house, pavilion. 

BARA GALI, a small sauatorium in the Hazara 
hills, on the road from Abbotabad to Marri. 

BARAGOZA, the modern Broach. A native 
of this city was in the embassy from King Pandyon 
to Augmtus at Antioch. His name is given as 
Zannano Chidus or Zarmanochegus. He accom- 
panied Augustus as far as Athens, and there 
immolated himself before the emperor. — Cal, Rev. 

BA It AH A or Varaha. Beno., Hind. The 
boar avatar of Vishnu. See Varaha, a hog. 

BARAHAT and Gopesvara, two towns in Garh- 
wal, from which were obtained two bronze indents, 
with inscriptions of about the 7th century. 

BARAH BHUIYA, a dynasty which Colonel 
Dalton believes once ruled in Assam. The 
country to the north of the Brahmaputra, from 
one end of the valley to the other, is full of 
great works ascribed to this people. Buchanan 
Hamilton, in his account of Dinajpur, narrated a 
tradition that twelve distinguished persona of the 
Bhuiyiya race came to the Koladyno river, the 
boundary between Kamrup and the ancient 
Matsyadesh, took up their abode there, extended 
their sway, and executed great works. — Dalton. 

BARAII-SADAT, a powerful tribe of Syuds 
on the eastern parts of the Muzzaffumuggur dis- 
trict. Some of their ancestors served Humayuu, 
Farokhsir, and Aiirangzeb. 

BARAH -SIN HA or Burdiya of Bengal, eastern 
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and northern skirts of India, the twelve-tined 
Btapr, Rucervus Duvaucelli of Cuvier. 

BARAH-THAKURA. Twelve small hill states 
between the Jumna and Sutlej. See Bnraich. 

BARAK. Hind. A flag planted on land newly 
taken up. 

BARAK, amongst the Hazara, a cloth of camels 
hair. 

BARAK, the horse on which Mahomed ascended 
to heaven in bis dream. 

BARAK or Surma, a tributary to the Brahma- 
putra. It is an offset from the Jiri, which 
leaves in lat. 24* 43' N., long. 93" 13' AV., through 
Cachar and Silhet, S.W. into the Megna. Length 
200 miles. Banks low and marshy along the 
valley of the Cachar. Tlie Barak is navigable for 
steamers, and is the chief means of communication 
between Cachar and Silhet. Its affluents, the 
Jiri, Chiri, Jatinga, Chengar, Khol, and Kato- 
Khal, are navigable for country boats. 

BARAK, one of the three sons of Zirak, the 
ancestor of the Barak zai, of which tribe Dost 
Mahomed Khan, of Kabul, was the head. 

BARA KUTA, a fish of the Arabian Sea, with 
numerous teeth. 

BARAL. Hind. Artocarpua lakoocha. 

BARA-LACHA, a pass in the Kangra district, 
lat. 32” 49' N., long. 77” 28' E., and 16,600 feet 
above the sea, but can be crossed by ponies and 
laden yaks. The Bara-lacha range of mountains, 
which forms the w^atershed between the Indus 
and its first affluents, is regarded by Alexander 
Cunningham as the western continuation of the 
Himalaya. The Eastern Himalaya divides the 
waters of the Tsang-po from those of the Ganges 
and its tributaries. The Western as well as the 
Eastern chain separate the great Hindu family 
of India from the Bot of Tibet. Some mixed 
races are found to the south of each chain ; 
the Lahuli and Kunawari to the west, and the 
Gurkha and Bhutani to the east. The inferior 
mountains of the eastern chain generally run at 
right angles to its axis, whereas those of the 
western chain are mostly disposed in subordinate 
parallel ranges. There are tlius two distinct and 
independent ranges to the south of the Western 
Himalaya, both stretching in the same general 
direction from north-west to south-enst, w'hich 
may bo t<5nned the Mid-Himalaya, and the Outer 
and Sub-Himalaya, — the term Siwalik being that 
applied to the lowermost sandstone langes, — A, 
Cannhigham. 

BAR- AM ADAH. Fi:us. A vestibule, an en- 
trance hall, a verandah. 

BARA-MAIIAL, a fertile district in southern 
India now known as the collectorate of Salem. 
It contains soils impregnated with soda. It is a 
plain elevated about 800 feet above the sea. 

BARA MARECA. Maleal. Dolichos cul- 
tratus ; Canavalia gladiata. 

BAKAMOOLA, a pass into Kashmir leading 
through the valley, and by which the Jbelurn 
leaves the valley. It is open all the year round 
for horses and foot-passengers. It is in lat. 34” 
10' N., long. 74° 30' E,, and is the only pass into 
Kashmir practicable for an army. The town is 
on the right bank. 

BARANDA, a hill deity. 

BARANGAN. Malay. Sulphuret of arsenic. 

BARANGI. Hind. Clerodendron infortunatum. 

BARANGIA, a genus of mammals of the family 


Mustel idee, tribe Semi -pi antigrad a, and order of 
the Carnivora. B. Nij)alen6i8, Gray^ is of Nepal. 
Lutra barang, of the Malayan islands, has been 
placed by Dr. Gray into the genus Barangia, 
otters with hairy muzzle, rather long toes, and 
rudimentary claws. 

BARANl, land dependent on the rains. Barani, 
a rain-coat, so called from baran, rain ; an overcoat ; 
generally pronounced in southern Persia asbaroon 
and barooni. Both Barani and Oima are overcoats ; 
the former, confined to men of some rank, is an 
ample clonk, with large sleeves, that shrouds the 
whole person, and is made, according to the fancy 
and means of the wearer, of coarse or fine broad- 
cloth, of shawl, or even of velvet, lined with every 
kind of material, from the richest furs down to 
the coarsest chintz, and embroidered, often very 
richly, with silk, gold, or silver. The Oima is 
more commonly used, and is more exclusively 
calculated for riding. It somewhat resembles a 
lady’s riding habit, fitting tight to the, shape from 
the neck to the waist, where it is gathered into 
plaits, and swells out above the girdle, falling in 
ample folds to the feet It is generally made of 
broad-cloth, varying in quality. — Qusclrys Tr. 
ii. p. 94 ; /'Vn.ver’.v Journey into Khnrasan^ p. 69. 

BARANKI CU ETTU. Tkl, Biitea siiperba. 

BARANG, of KaCiHAN. Quercus annulato. 

BARANllS. Hind. Rhododendron arboreiira. 

BARAPATALU. Tei.. Indigofera glandulosa, 
WillJ. It abounds in ilie north-west })arts of 
liajah m undry ; also 1. trifoliata, )V. nud A. 

BARAR. Hind. A blight wdiich affects rice 
crops. 

BAItARI, of C HEN AIL Capparis spinosa, L, 

BARAS. Ahab. a kind of leprosy so called. 

BARAS. Hind. A year. Baras- Gant h, annual 
knot; birthday, on which day a knot is tied on a 
cord kept for that purpose. 

BARAT. Ailml Marriage procession. The 
Shab-i-Barat, or night of record, Is a Maho- 
medan b'stival licld on the night of the 14th of 
the month Shaban. In the iiortb of India, lamps 
are lighted and prayers said in behalf of deceased 
ancestors. — Wilson. 

BARATGAON, near Gaya, is the ancient Nal- 
anda. It was celebrated for its monastery, now 
a mass of brick ruins, 1600 feet long by 400 feet 
deep. Ten thousand monks and novices of the 
eighteen Buddhist schools here studied philo- 
sophy, law, science, medicine, and practised devo- 
tion. It was three times destroyed by opposing 
sects.— /mp. (/nz. See Barabar. 

BA RAT-K HAND. The cbaunel which separates 
the island of Dwarica from the mainland. It is 
filled up, except in sprirjg tides. 

BARA-WAFAT. Auab., Hind. The great 
death; a solemn festival on the 12~13th of the 
Mahoinedan month Jiabi-ul-Awal, on which date, 
A.H. 11, Mahomed died; also called Weadat-i- 
Sharif, otherwise called the ‘day of death, ’or ‘death 
day.’ In some large towns, especially those in the 
north, where there are educated men, doily meet- 
ings are held from the first to the twelfth day of 
Kabi-ul-Awal, when the more learned deliver 
lectures on the different events that occurred 
during the lifetime of their great and esteemed 
master and friend, which events are contained in 
the Koran. On tlie eleventh day, the ceremonies, 
etc., are performed with great magnificence, and 
the whole hall in which the party is assembled 
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IB beautifully lit up for the occoBion. Every by them to t])e people of Sakyul, Ando, Tho-chii, 
fact of the prophet’s life is then rehearsed by the Gya-rung, and Manyak. 

lecturer, in order to excite their feelings at the Gya, in the Tibetan, means a stranger, a 
loss of their great master. In the evening, a foreigner, hence Gya-filing, a Frank foreigner, 
very grand procession, resembling that of the The Arab, the Persian, and the Moghul races, 
Maharram, passes through many of the streets in who speak the Urdu tongue, designate the natives 
the town. During the procession may be seen of India as the Kala-Admi, or black men. — Plat/- 
a good display of fireworks of every descrip- yhiPs Aden,' Burtou^s Alecca^ ii. 26f 25^ ^ Muller's 
tion. The following day the richer Mahomedans Lectures, p. 8*1. 

light their houses up very beautifully, and sit BARBARIKE EMPORIUM is supposed to be 
up the greater part of tne night reading the the ruined town )f Bambhara or Bhambura, on 
Koran, etc. Much food is also distributed to the the head of the Ghara creek, the site of the most 


poor. 

BARAYI, of Benares, betel-leaf and betel-nut 
sellers. 

BARBADOES ALOES. See Aloes. Barbadoes 
or Bourbon cotton, Gossypium Barbadense. Bar- 
badoes Flower Fence, Poinciana pulcherrima. 

BAR-BAGAL. Hind. Pteropua Edwardii. 

BARBARA, a Kaolin used in Dehli for making 
porcelain. — Powell. 

BARBA R AMU. Tel. Acacia Arabica. 
BARBARIAN. 

Fan, E, . . . . Chin. Gya, Tibet. 

Barbaros, . . . Gr. M’hlecha, . . . Sansk. 

Alienus, .... Lat. 

The Greeks applied the term Barbaros to 
everything foreign, and to every race not speaking 
Greek, and it was afterwards taken up and used 
by the Romans. It was a term similar to the 
Gentile of the Jews, to whom every persoi. not 
circumcised was a Gentile ; to the Hindu, every 
man not twice ‘born is a M’hlecha ; to the Maho- 
roedan, every man not believing in Mahomed is 
a Kafir ; to the Chinese, every one not a Chinese 
is a Fan or E. Arabs observe that Indians, 
unless brought young into the country, never 
learn its language well ; and they have a term to 
express the vicious pronunciation of a slave or 
Indian, — Barbarat-ul-Hunud, the barbarism of the 
Indian. The Greek ‘Barbaros’ appears to be 
derived from the Sanskrit Varavaraha, an out- 
cast, a barbarian, a man with curly hair. Ajam 
in Arabic literally means foreign; but in the 
southern part of Arabia, A1 Ajam is applied to 
the opposite part of the coast of Africa. By 
the Turks, Persia is Bald-ul-Ajam, or Ajamistaii ; 
and the north-eastern coast of Africa is Bar-el- 
Ajam. The Arabs divide the world into two 
great bodies, — first themselves, and secondly 
‘ Aj^anri,’ i.e. all that are not Arabs. 

E means barbarian or foreigner, and it is 
almost certain that the term was formerly ap- 
plied by the Chinese strictly in this sense. Dr. 
Morrison, an eminent Chinese scholar, rendered 
the letter E as foreigner; but in subsequent 
translations he changed, and rendered it Bar- 
barian. Mandarins of Fu-chu-fu, however, dis- 
tinctly stated that the word was equivalent to, and 
synonymous with, foreigner, and that there ‘ was 
nothing whatever offensive in the term.’ At 
Ningpo, on Mr. Lindsay objecting to being called E, 
he was called ‘ Yuen,’ another term for a foreigner. 
The Chinese also called the British ‘ Hung Mou 
Yin,’ literally Rod-bristled Man. The gentlemen 
of Lord Macartney’s embassy were frequently 
asked by the MandArins if they were Hung Mou 
Yin. The British were also called by the Chinese 
* Quoi,’ which means devil or spirit. The Si-fan 
races of western China get their China name from 
the words meaning western aliens, and is applied 
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ancient seaport of Sind. — Cunn. Anc. Gcog. p. 294. 

BARBARY, a region of Africa, between the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterranean Sea, and Egypt. 
It is 2200 miles in length and 500 in breadth, 
containing the countries of Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers, Fez, Morocco, Tafilet, and Bald-ul-gerid. 
It was known to the ancients by the names of 
Mauritania, Numidia, Africa Proper, and Libya. 

BARBECUE, drying grounds for coffee. 

BARBER. 

Hajjam, Isla-Sas, . Hind. I Mar.galan, Mang^ali, Tam. 
Nai, Nhavi, ... ,, | Mangala, .... Tel. 

Amongst Hindu barbers there are many different 
sections. They are considered a low caste of 
Sudras. A Hindu poet says, ^ Among the sages 
Narad''*, among the beasts the jackal, among 
the birds the crow, and among men the barber, 
is the most crafty ’ (Ward, iii. p. 122). The 
barbers’ wives cut the nails and dye the feet and 
the hands of the Hindu women, and are mid- 
wives. The castes of Teling barbers in Madras 
are the Reddi Bummala, Natum Mungala, Sree 
Mungala, Chuta Cooroo, Pongkanatu, Saljara 
Mungala, Arava Mungala, Palay Mungala, Beree 
Mungala. 

BARBERRY, plants of the Himalaya and Neil- 
gherries, species of the genus Berberis. Russout, 
which is used among natives for sore eyes, is 
extracted from the roots. lUj virtues have of late 
been much extolled as a remedial agent in fevers, 
but beyond being a good tonic in weak digestion 
consequent on fever, it possesses no antiperiodic 
powers, and will never be equal to quinine or the 
bark of the Bibiree green -heart tree of British 
Guiana, a large forest tree attaining an altitude of 
60 feet, and found on the rocky hill-sides on the 
borders of the South American rivers, and belongs 
to the Laurel tribe. The active principle in War- 
burg is extracted from the Bibiree, and forms 
the essence of the drops given in those severe 
forms of jungle fever seen at Mysore and in the 
Wynad. 

BARBET, birds of the family Megalaimid©. 
comprising the genera Megalaima, Cyanops, and 
Xanthol©ma. The species in S.E. Asia are Mega- 
laima Virens, the great barbet ; M. lineata, Viell. ; 
M.caniceps, Fra nitfiVi; M.viridis, Gm.; and M.Hayi; 
Cyanops Asiatica, Lath.; and C. Franklinii, Blyth; 
Xantholsema Indica, Lath. ; X. Malabari^, Blyth ; 
and X.rubri capilla, Gm. In the Tenasserim moun- 
tains it swarms from 8000 to 5000 feet elevation, 
not higher nor lower ; and from the first level it 
suddenly and entirely supplants M. lineata, the 
PokouDgof the Burmese. As long as day laste, 
the woods amongst the Danna bills resound with its 
cry — Piow, piow, piow, etc. etc. Another barbet, 
resembling apparently M. Indica, is also pretty 
common from 1000 to 8500 feet, but it settles 
solely on the summits of the highest trees, calling 
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out Tapral, tapral, tapral, by the hour tojfethcr. 
The greater rea>hcaded barbet (Megalaimaludica, 
Lath. ; M. Philippensia, var. A. Lath.) gives out 
from its throat an incessant din, in sounds which 
resemble the blows of a smith hammering a cal- 
dron, and is known by the British in India as the 
coppersmith. — Tennant's Ceylm^ p. 242 ; Tickell, 

BARBOSA. Odoardo Barbosa was a cousin of 
Magellan, was with him at the capture of Malacca, 
and accompanied him in his circumnavigation of 
the globe. In 1515 he wrote a book, entitled Tlie 
Coasts of East Africa and Malabar, in which he 
dewribes these coasts, also Bijanagar, Bengal, 
Orissa, Further India, the Indian Archipelago, 
and China, and the trade of the eastern seas as it 
was found by the Portuguese on their first enter- 
ing them. He gives a detailed account of the 
trade in rubies, -diamonds, emeralds, and other 
precious stones ; also of the drugs and spices, the 
perfumes and dyes. He describes Cambay as a 
remarkably w^ell built city, in a beautiful and 
fertile country, filled with merchants of all nations, 
and with artisans and manufacturers like those 
of Flanders. He speaks with much precision of 
Sumatra. On the death of Magellan, ho was 
elected joint commander of the Spanish Expedi- 
tion. — J^/ph. p. 427 ; MnrstMs Hint, of Sumatra^ p.8. 

BAUIUJS, a getius of fishes. B. mosal. B. Ham.^ 
and B. Neilli, Day, of the south of India, are 
known as the Mahaseer. 

BARCHA. Hind. Quercus floribunda. 

BARCH-HA. Hind. A spear or lance with 
a wooden stock, carried by fakiis ; also the lance 
of cavalry soldiers. 

BARD. 


Barde, Podte, . , 

Bart, Wideshaken, 
Bardai, Bardeit, . 


Fr. 

Ger. 

Hind. 


Bhat-Raj, 
Vnte, poeta, . 
Poeta, Vardo, 


Hind. 

It. 

6p. 


The Bardai of tlie Rajput is the prototype of 
the bard of the Saxon races, reciters of warlike 
poetry, oC whom Tacitus says, ‘ With their bar- 
barous strains they infiuerice tbeir minds in the 
day of battle with a chorus of military virtue.* 
The Bards of India arc the Bhat and the Charun. 
The Bhat are found all througli Peninsular India, 
where they are respected, though not reverenced. 
The Bhat or Bards of Central India are of three 
sorts, — the Magadha or historian, the Sata or 
genealogist, and the Bnrdi or court minstrel, 
whose duty in older times it was to salute the 
king or chief in the early morning, wisliing him 
long life and prosperity. Bards from their sacred 
character are often employed as convoys of travel- 
lers, and of tlieir property in tandas or caravans. 
Throughout Kajputana they are regarded as a 
sacred ordci’, and as the hereditary guardians of 
history and pedigree. They chant their own 
verses, or legends from the mythology of India. 
Bhat-Raj claim to be Ksbatriya, whose occupa- 
tion is to proclaim the titles of kings and be their 
eulogists. In Malwa and Gujerat, it was usual 
for travellers to hire a Charan to protect them, and 
if robbers appeared, he stepped forward waving 
his long white garments, and denouncing in verse 
infamy and disgrace on all who should injure 
travellers under the protection of the holy mem- 
bers of Siva. If this failed, he stabbed himself 
with a dagger in the arm, declaring that his blood 
was on their heads ; and if all failed, he was bound 
in honour to stub himself to the heart. Elphin- 
stone mentions that the Bhat and Charan of the 


west of India were revered as bards, and in some 
measure as heralds, among the Rajput tribes. In 
Rajputana they conducted caravans, which were 
not only protected from plunder, but from legal 
duties. In Gujerat, they carried large sums in 
bullion through tracts where a strong escort 
would be insutiicient to protect it. They were also 
guarantee of all agreements of chiefs among them- 
selves, and even with the government 

Their power is derived from the sanctity of 
their character and their desperate resolution. 
If a man carrying treasure is approached, be 
announces that he will commit traga, as it is 
called ; or if mi engagement is not complied with, 
he issues the same threat unless it is fulfilled. 
Malcolm mentions that Oharans, particularly of 
the Maru class, who are mendicants, attended at 
feasts and marriages in great numbers, and were 
in the habit of extorting large sums, at the latter, 
by threats (if not satisfied) of sprinkling their 
blood on the parties met on this joyous occasion : 
and these threats had been too often carriea 
into execution to make them be deemed idle by 
the superstitious Rajputs. The Charan women 
are distinct from all the other population, both 
in dress and manners. They often resided in 
separate villages; and the traveller was surprised 
to see them come out in their long robes, and 
attend him for some space, chanting his welcome 
to- their abode. The Charans are everywhere 
treated by the liajputs with great respect, the 
highest rulers of that race rising w'hen one of this 
class enters or leaves an assembly. Brahmans 
are less esteemed than the bard, — Tod's Bajasthan^ 
i. 89, 67, 540; Burton's Scinde^ p. 302 ; Malcolm's 
Central Jndiay ii. p. 185 ; Blphin stone's Hist, of 
IndiOy p. 864; Hindu Theatrey ii. p. 275; Infanti- 
cide. p. 78 ; The Hindoos y p. 75. 

BARD WAN, a town in Bengal, in lat. 28® 14* 
10'* N., and long. 87'* 53' 55" E., built on the left 
bank of the Damodar. It gives its name to a 
revenue division of 12,719 square miles, with a 
population of 7,286,957, and through which the 
rivers Damodar, Dhalkcsor, Khari, and Ajai flow. 
In the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, it was 
successively held by Mahomedans, Hindus, and 
Mahrattas, but it wa.s ceded to tlie East India 
Company in 1760, and since the close of the 
18th century it lias been under a permanent 
settlement. Its coal mines at Rariiganj, about 
44 ill number, its sari and dhoti silk fabrics, its 
iron, gold, silver, and brass wares, and its agri- 
cultural produce, form its sources of wealth. Its 
coal area is about 500 square miles. About 
5i)4,983 tons of coal are yearly raised. The 
Maharaja of Bard wan is the oldest and wealthiest 
of the Bengal zaniindari chiefs, and the family 
keep up a regal state. They have been uniformly 
friendly with the British. 

BAREILLY, a city in the Rohilkhand division 
of the N.W. Provinces, in lat. 28° 22' 9" N., and 
long. 79° 26' 88" E., which gives its name to a 
British revenue district. Th<i district has an area 
of 2982 square miles, and, in 1872, a population 
of 1,507,189 souls. It is a level j)lain just below 
tlie last slopes of the Himalaya. During the 17th 
and 18th centuries, it changed hands amongst 
Maliornedan and Maliratta chiefs, but in 1801 was 
coded to the British. In 1805, 1816, 1887, and 
1842, there were disturbances, and in the Mutiny 
it was in rebellion from the 81st May 1857 to the 
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7tli March 1858, when the city was retaken. Its 
best cultivators are the Kurini, Lodh, Mural, Jat, 
an<J Chnniar. Mahomedans number about 806,682 
souls. Hindus, 1,197,683, — Brahmans, 76,442; 
Riijputa, 44,669; Biiniya, 30,726; Ahor, 47,238; 
Chamar, 132,798 ; Kurmi, 166,280. — Imp, Gaz, 
BAR(1. Pers. A leaf of a tree, hence — 
Barg-i'anirit phal, leaf of Citrus limonum. 

,, i-anab, leaf of Zizyphus jujuba. 

,, i'burt, leaf of CalamuB draco, or Pterooarpus draco. 
,, i liaiiua, leaf of lAWsonia alba. 

,, i-gul, also Gul-barg, rose leaf. 

,, i murad, leaf of Myrtus communis. 

,, i'tambul, Per#., Betel leaf. 

„ i-wasma, Indigofera tinctoria. 

BARGAll. Hind. A royal court. Bargahi, 
an attendant or servant at court, or at the houses 
of Hindus of rank. There are many in Gorakhpur 
aiifi Mirzapur. See Bar. 

BAK(HL. Hind. Ortolan. 

BAKU, an effigy placed upon the funeral pile, 
when a Hindu woman burns herself, after her 
husband a decease in a distant place. 

BARHADRATHA. According to Chevalier 
Bunsen, a dynasty of 17 kings of India, who 
riilcvl 220 years, viz. B.C. 866 to B.c. 647. One of 
tliein, Brihadratha, was father of Jurasandha. 
The kings of Magadha were of six dynasties ; the 
first wiis that of Barhadratha, of tiio line of Pandu, 
the first of which was.Jarasandha, a contemporary 
of Yuilishtira and Krishna. — lUimen^ iii 547. 

BARIIAL Hind. A carpenter. The car- 
penters of Briti^sh India are mostly Hindus, and, 
with the goldsmith, stonecutter, blacksmith or 
iron-smith, and brazier, form the five Hindu 
artisan classes. Only in the Presidency towns a few 
Parsecs and Christiana are employed on the finer 
and more elaborate work. 

BARHANDI. Hind. Microlonchus divaricata. 
BARIIANG. Pers. A medicinal substance 
sold ill all the bazars of Persia, useful in dysentery. 
It somewhat resembles linseed, and is made into 
a tea like linseed tea, with the addition of a 
tcaspoonful of oil of sweet almonds. Diet is re- 
stricted to rice and a mash of almonds and sugar. 

BARllOUL, a town of Rajputana belonging to 
the Bfirliolia, Bhriga-biuisi Rajputs. — WiLson. 

BARI. Hind. Manured laud near villages. 
An encloMure, a tower. Any enclosed piece of 
ground ; .i plot for kitchen garden, sngarcxine, 
or otlwT protlnce. 

BAIH, a Hindu race in Woon. In Oomraoti 
there are 17,240 of them, a thirtieth part of the 
ion. 

dABl of Chenab, Go8ay|>iuin ludicuni, Lam. 
BARI, a caste of men employed to make spear 
torches. They also act as barbers, and in the 
Oudh stTvice hiui the character of goofl soldiers. 

BARI or Bnria, a Koli tribe of cultivators in 
Rewa Kalita, Gujerat, Dekhan, and Konkan, on 
both banks of the river Main. They work the 
mica and cornelian mines, and manufacture 
catechu. — lud. Ant. 

BARI. Hind. Lapidaries’ polishing paste. 
B.MHARA. Hind. Sida cordifolia ; o. acuta. 
BARI-DOAB, a district of the Panjab, in which 
Multan, Lahore, and Amritsar are situated. It has 
the sanatorium of Ibilhoiisie, near which is the 
large forest of Kala-top. Aloiitgomery district, 
south of liahore, is also in the Bari - Duab. It 
is between the Bess and Gharra on the east, 
and the Ravi and Trimab on the west. The 


Bari-Doab consists of an elevated central dorsal 
plateau, called Ganj-i-Bar, or bald tract, in the 
Manja pr middle part. This, on both sides, 
makes a sudden drop, there called dhaya, down to 
a flat alluvial tract of several miles in width, running 
along either river, and producing tamarisk and 
jhand. The soil of the Ganj-i-Bar is intensely 
arid, and often saline, and produces only jal and 
some salsolaceous plants, with a few bushes of 
jhand. On the occasion of heavy rain in its upper 
part, vhe Ravi and Beaa become floodeil, and 
injury results to the low-lying land on the borders 
of the latter river. The Ravi, in July 1873, rose 
12 feet in two days, and came down at 74 miles 
an hour. The Bari Doab canal is 212 miles in 
aggregate length. It cost £1,251,443. — Cal. Rev, 

BA RID SHAHI, a dynasty which ruled at 
Bederfrom a.d. 1498 to 1572. The kings were — 
Kasim i., a.d. 1498 A.H. 904tKasim ii., a.d. 1569 a.h. 997 
Amin., }.504„ 910 Mirza Ali, „ 1572 „ 1000 
Ali, . „ 1549 „ 945 Amir II., ,. ? ? 

Ibrahim, „ 1562 „ 990i 

BARIJ. Sansk. Lotus. 

HARIJAMU or Barjapu chettu. Tel. Ery- 
thrina Indica, Lam.; moochy wood. 

BARIK ERANDI. Hind. rSmall-seeded var. 
of JCicinus communis. 

BARIKI. Tel. Adiantum lunulaUim, N. L. 
Barm. Sapium cordifolium, 72. Hirsea Indies, 7?< 

BARIK TIL. Duk. Sesamum orientale. 

BARI-KUDU-VaDU, also Baiki. Tel. A 
village menial, servant, messenger, watchman, 
scavenger.— \V. 

BARI LIUS RUNGOSUS. Day. A fish in the 
rivers below Kotagherry, called the Indian or 
spotted trout B. barila, Each. Ilam.^ of the 
rivers of Bengal and Hind, is the bhola or trout 
B. barna, B. 7/ain., is also called Bali bhola, Bahri, 
Biireli, and Barna. 

BARILLA, soda, kelp. 

Kali, Arab. Barrilha, Solda, . Port. 

Soiule, Barille, . . Fu. Socian, .... Kus. 

8ajikhar,Khar,Gi;j., Hind, Applacaram, Tam., Tel, 

Barilla, kelp, salsola soda, and natron arc all 
carbonates of soila. Barilla is prepared by burn- 
ing sea-weed and the plants that grow in the 
marine lagoons or salt-water lakes of most of the 
seaboards of South-Eastern Asia. In the Archi- 
pelago, quantities are prcaluccd by the settled 
populations or by migratory fishing races, and it 
18 largely brought to India fruin the Persian Gulf. 
In India, barilla is obtained from Salicoriiia 
Arabica, IP., of Sunderbuns and the Coromandel 
coast, and from S. Indica, IP., of Malabar. The 
genus Mesembryanthemum is rich in alkaline car- 
bonates, and usually frequents the seashore. Dr. 
lioxburgh was of opinion that the two species of 
Salicoriiia and one of Salsola, which are extremely 
abundant on the Coromandel coast, might be 
made to yield barilla sufficient to make soap and 
glass for the whole world. There are now more 
economical processes for procuring this substance 
from dhobis earth (native carbonate of soda), 
and from sea salt. But Dr. Helenus Scott received 
the gold medal of the Society of Arts, for sending 
fiDiii Bombay the mineral alkali, the Saji Matti of 
Bengal, the Apjilacararn of the Tamil people, which 
occurs in iminenso quantities in many parts of 
Bengal, especially in the districts of Moiighir,. 
Puruca, and Cawnpur. It contains from 40 to 
5ftk per cent, of carbonate of soda, with organixi 
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matters^ clay, sand, and oxide of iron. The salts 
can be extracted bv washing the mineral without 
incineration, but the organic matter is dissolved 
at the same time, and gives a deep brown solution 
from which pure crystals cannot be obtained. Tlie 
firing destroys this substance, and then the solu- 
tion is colourless ; but care must be taken not to 
push the heat beyond low redness, for the alkali 
at a higher temperature combines with the sand 
and clay, and tlie ivholo runs into a green glas.s, 
insoluble in water. The earth of a larg(^ tract 
of unproductive land in the Puttoocottah and 
Trevaudy taluqs of Taiijore is greatly in»preg- 
nated with impure carbonate of soda, and a small 
export trade goes on of dfiobi s earth. In the years 
1826 to 1880, the late Mr. Hart and Dr. Macleo<l 
worked it on the large scale, and about 1000 tons 
of barilla, containing 25 per cent, of pure alkali, 
and equal to the best Spanish, was the estimated 

rodiice. In Europe, this salt is prepared either 

y burning sea-weeds and lixiviating the ashes, 
the product being termed kelp and barilla, or by 
decomposing common salt by sulphuric acid, and 
then roasting the resulting sulphate witli chalk, 
sawdust, and fragments of iron. The mass when 
washed gives the carbonate of soda. The cele- 
brated lake of Loonar produces six principal 
varieties of natron salts, to which the natives give 
the following names: — 1. Dulla; 2. Nunmek 
Dulla; 8. Khuppul; 4. Pappree ; 5. Phooskoe ; 
and 6, Mahd Khar. Dulla and Nunmek Dulla are 
used for dyeing silks, fixing colours, — also as 
medicines, and in the manufacture of bangles. 
Of Khuppul, there are two kinds, one of greater 
value than the other, and this salt is uscmI in fixing 
the red d 3 ’es of cloth. J’appree is used in the 
manufacture of bangles, of wliicli tl)ere are two 
manufactories near the lake. AVheii these are in 
full operation, bangles are manufactured in large 
quantities, each man being al)le to manufacture 
from 600 to 700 daily. The eyesight of the.se men 
fails soon, OM'ing to the entire want of protection 
from the glare of the funicaces. — Seif nfijic Records 
of the Madras Governmoit ; O' ShaiKjhuissjf. 

BARI-MAI. Hind, (bills of Tamarix Indicia. 

BAIUNCb Hind. Myisine Africana. 

BARI NIKA, also Bari-venka. 'I'll. Trophis 
aspera, Rdz. 

BARINKA. Tkt., Epicarpiiras oricntAlis. 

BARISAli, a town in the district of Bakaigaiij, 
in Bengal, loG miles from (yalcutia, to the north 
of the Twenty-four Parganas. Bari.sal guns, a 
term applied to timiuiering noises which are heard 
occasionally in the delta of the (jlanges and 
Brahmaputra. 

BARJ, of Kangra ; Zizyphus flexiiosa. Wall. 

BARJAI..A. Hr.NG. Sida cordi folia, Ai/oj. 

BARJAPU CH ETTIJ. Tf-L. Erythrina imiica. 

BAR*JURD root bark of a climber found in 
Rajwara; tasteless. One-fourth of a tola is a dose; 
isgiven to women afterchild-birth, in Muddoo;’ said 
to augment the secretion of milk, to relieve the 
after-pains, and to strengthen. — Gen. Med. Top. 


BARK. 

Kusker, .... Arab. ftcf>rzM, It. 

Pattaya, .... Oan. Kulit Kayu, Malay. 

Eoorce, .... Fa. I’atta, , . . Malkal. 

Baumrinde ; Barke, Ger. Burco, Oortez.a, . . Si*. 


Chal, Post, Patta, HlND. | Pattay, Patta, Tam., Tkl. 

The barks of trees arc largely in use in medicine 
and the arts in all parts of the world. In the 


' arts, the b.ark of the oaks, of species of Rhus, of 
tlic Acacia Arabica, of species of Eucalyptus, are 
largely u.si'd in tanning ; and that of one of tl»e 
oaks furnishes the cork of commerce. The wattle 
b.ark of Australia is largely used; iu India, that 
of the Acacia leiicojihlcea is employed as an 
ingredient in the distillation of arrack, and that 
1 of A. Arabitti in tiinning. Many barks of the 
I pliins of Imlia furnish useful basts for cordage , 

{ and cloth is obtained by extracting the layers of 
; cellular tissue which form a tubular sheath en- 
closing the woody parts of other plants. Species 
of Grewia, Hibiscus, and mulberry of the East 
Indies furnish these most abundantly, as also do 
the Eriodendron anfractuosurn and the Acacia 
robusta, some of them being woven into cloth. The 
barks of species of cinchona, now introduced into 
India, have long been employed in medicine, as 
also tiiat of Micfielia champaca. See Bast. 

BARK of Kabul, a soft fabric of earners hair. 
Bark shutri, cainel-Jiair clotli. 

BAJtKA, a non- Aryan race of India. 

BARKAliA, an inferior tribe of Rajputs in 
Balaiid.sliahar. 

BARKAT. Hind. A blessing. Ap-ke-dua-ki- 
barkat-se, By your prayers and blessing. 

BARKER, Likut. I. N., wrote on the Volcanoes 
in the Re<l Sea. Altitudes near Tadjoiira Groups. 
Bom. Geo. Trans. 1H44. — On the Islands of Mu- 
sliakh, in Eastern Africa, when visited in 1840, 
with map of the Somali coast. Loud. Geo. 
Trans. 1818, vol. viii. — On the Eruption of the 
Volcanoes of Saddle Islairl in 1840. Bom. Geo. 
Trans. 1847, 18P.), and 1851 ; Loud. Geo. Trans. 
184(J. — On the (ieographical and (ieological Cha- 
racters of the Gulf of Tadjoura, with a chart. 
Loud. Geo. Trans. 1840. — J)i\ Bn ist's Catalogue. 

BAKKMAN, a district of Baluchistan, occupied 
by the Khi«lraiii. 

BA!{KII.\ST. Pi:us. The breaking up of aa 
as.serid)Iy ; the depai'ting of a visitor. 

BA UK H A USI A REPEXS, Smith. 

Hu-hwaug lien, . (JniN. | Ko-ku-lu tseh, . CHIN. 

A plant of Kan-suh and Shen-si, in China ; root 
used as an astringent . — Smithy p. 88. 

BAltKlNG DEERof Nepal, ('ervulusmoBchatus. 

BARK UK. Plus. Arrneniaea vulgaris. 

BAUUAAM and Joa.saph or Josaphat, a story 
8Up}X>scd to have been writUm by Joannes Dainas- 
ceiiuH to give a simple exposition of the jjrincipal 
doctrines of the ClirLstiun religion, and a disquisi- 
tion on the merits of the principal religions of the 
woihl, — Chaldaian, Egyptian, Greek, Jewish, and 
the (’hri.stian. Iti.^ a novel, and the story was taken 
from the Lalita Vi.staia, the legendary life of 
Buddha. He gives in it the four drives of Buddha, 
so famous in Buddhist history. The pillars or 
towers raised to commemorate these drives 
were still standing at Pataliputra at the times 
of Fa Hian's and Hiweii Thsang's visits to India. 
The story became a most popular book during 
the middle agii.s. In the east it was translated 
into Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian, and 
Hebrew ; in the west it exists in Latin, French, 
Italian, German, English, Spanish, Bohemian, and 
Polish. As early as 1204, a king of Norway 
translated il into Icelandic ; and at a later time it 
was translated by a Jesuit missionary into Tagala, 
the classical language of the I’hilippine Islands. 
In the Eastern and Western Churches, Barlaam 
and Jota])hat have both risen to be saints ; in the 
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Eastern Church the 26th of August is the saints’ commonly cultivated in Britain. As met with in 
day of Barlaam and Joeaphat, and in the Roman commerce, the or grains are usoolly enclosed 
Martyrologium the 27th November is assigned to in the palea* or husks; denuded of these they form 
them. — Max Milller^ Chips, iv. p. 186. ‘Scotch or pot barley^;’ when rounded they con- 

BARLERIA, a genus of plants of the natural stitute ‘ pearl barley and this again reduced to 
order Acanthacem. The following species occur powder is called ‘ patent barley.^ In 100 parts 
in the East Indies — bispinosa, ciliata, coerulia, the following were found in Bombay bazar barley, 
cristata, cuspidate, Courtallia, dichotoma, Hoch- unhusked: — Moisture, 800 per cent.; Nitrogenous 
stetteri, polytrichce, longifolia, prionites, nitida, matter, 10*94 ][)er cent.; starchy matter, 77 14 per 
obovata, nirsuta. Some of these are cultivated as cent.; fatty or oily matter, 1*6.^ per cent.; mineral 
flowering plants. B. Roxburghii grows in the constituents (ash), 2*27 per cent, 
northern parts of Bengal. B. dichotoma is the The best test of barley is its tituess for malt- 
sada jati of Bengal. ing; and breweries now exist in full working 

Barleria ccerulia, Hoxh, iii. 80. order at Murree, Kuesowli, Simla, Naini Tal, and 

Da®i Brno. | Nilambaram, . . Tel. also in the Neiigberries. The native indigenous 

A shrub cultivated for its numerous large and barley of the Ncilghcrrics is unfit for making malt, 
beautiful light blue flowers. It is a native of the and it yields only ten bushels per acre ; whereas 
moist, shady valleys amongst the mountains of the English seed barley yielded on the Neilgherries 
the Northern Circars, Bengal, Nepal, and Burma, thirty - five bushels per acre. The barley of 
Barleria cristata, Linn. Afghanistan has always been remarkable for its 

Tadrolu of . . Jhklum. | The leaves— Banss, blAH. good quality, being rich in flesh, muscle, and bone 
A very large raraous shrub of the Pan jab and forming elements, as proved by the strength, 
gilhet. l)one, and muscle of the Afghan horse, galloway, 

Barierift longifolia, imn. and powerful ponies or yaboos.^ Tibet Wler 

Oochura, . . . Hmn. I NcormooU vayr. . Tam. sent from .ndiii to Scotland was not considered 

Itohoora, . . . Sansk. | Neergobbi vnyroo, Tkl. worth the trouble and expense of culture. One 

Generally found growing in moist situations, hundred pound.s of gof, I barley judiciously malted 
The root is supposed to have virtues similar to yield 8 lbs. of malt. The bushel of malt 
the root of the Solanum Indicum.— /Ann. ; Ains. weighs h.’) lbs.; and the distiller of pure malt 
Barleria prionites, Linn. whisky cftlculatcs on obtaming 2 gallons of proof 

Kant’ha jati, . . BicNo. Miilu-goranta, . Tf.l. average years. 

Kolettiv viMa, . ^aleal. Konda gobbi, . . „ Hence a block of Indian compre.ssed malt, weigh- 

Kuruiitnka, . . Sanhk. Paoheha muhi-gor* ing 105 lbs., represents 6 gallons of proof whisky. — 

Bhem niuli, . . Tam, anta, ... „ fjdssall; Hlasons Tenasserhn; M'Cttlloch; Cltg^ 

One of the most eommon and at tlie same horn\ J^unjnh Rtport. 
time most elegant of the small shrubby plants of BAULKY SPROUTS. 

India. It is in flower all the year round, and Meh*ya, , . . . Chin. | Meh-nieh, . . . Cnrif. 
every soil and situation seem to suit it. The juice BARLOW, Sm OKORGE, Baiionf.t, a Bengal 
of the leaf w slighly bitter, and rather pieasaiit civilian, succeeded Lord Cornwallis lus Governor- 
to the taste, and is a fiivoiintc inedioinc of tl.c (},.,„oral, from tlio 10th October 1805 to tho .Slat 
Tamil practitioiiera, in tho.se ciUarrhal affections July ]le wa.s afterwards Governor of 

of children wliioh are accompanied with fever and Madras, and during his administration the officer* 
much viscid phlegm; it is generally ndminiRtcred „£ the Ma.iras Army mutinied. He wrote Ten 
in a little honey, or sugar and water.— /liiwhe. Tracts on his Government in India. 


BARLEY. 

Shair; Dhourra, . Auab. ( Dasawri ; Ja-o, Hind. Pyu.s. 

Ohaina{imhusked), Bhot. 1 Or/.o, It. 

Grim, Naw (huBkefl), ,, IVla-jo (unhusked), . Ka.hh. 
Meh, MHii-mch, . Chin. I Ilordeuni, . . . Lav. 

Ryg, Dut. i Fatschniea, , . . 

Orge, Fh. j Cobada, .... 8l'. 

Shoreh, .... IlED. j Sunno j Zo?.i ; ISowa, iSrrn. 


BARMA. (biKNAn. Taxim baccata. 
BAUMI.CTUKS. 4 he Bciu Barinek, an old noble 
Persian family, who, before they embraced 
i Mahomefmni.sm, bad been the custodians of the 
I sacred fire. KluTlid-ibn-Bannek berame waxir 
I to Ibn-us-Safah, the first of the Abbaijsi khalifa, 
I and hi.s sOn Yahya succeed'd him in that office. 


Barley i.s largely cultivated m Eunqie, Asia, ' His grandson Jafar Avas the constant companion 
Africa, and America; but till. re arc nc’vciai sptdcies, of llarun-ur -Rashid, Tlie vicissitudes of thic 
viz. H. coolcste, distichon, hexastichon, jubatum, family were very great, even in oriental life, 
maritinum, murinum, and vulgare, .some one or They were Dehgans or heritors of the land, 
other of which is preferred in different loe^iilities. Jafar was the constant companion of Hanm-ur- 
It is extensively grown in tho north of India, Ka.Mhid, abroad in all Ilarun’s nightly walks, and 
occasionally on the Neilgherry mountains, and at home along with Abu Nawaz the jester-poet, 
in the hill regions in the south. Two kinds arc and Masrur the black }n*adsrnan. Jafar was dis- 


grown in Oudh on light soils, and not irrigated, tinguished for liis eloquence, his gentleness, his 
The kind called Jau is grown everywhere; the generosity, and high intellectual attainments, 
other, called Daaawrie, is g^own on the banks of Htirun gave his si.ster Maimunah to Jafar as a 
rivers. It is there sown in October, sells for 2 wife, under a promise of continency, which was 
or 2J maunds for 1 rupee, and in Gujerat was not kept, and Arzn, a slave of Rashid’s wife 
for many years one of the chea]:)e8t grains. In Zobaulah, told Ihushid that children were born, 
the Paniab, in the Sutlej valley, Hordeimi cceleste How Jafar fell m variously related, but all the 
and II. hexastichon are grown at an elevation of stories show that Harun’a jealousy of Jafar ’s 
15,000 feet, tho beardless variety of H. coelcste power induceil him to assassinate his friend, 
being most esteemed. Barley constitutes one of ilarun slew Aizu ; ordered Masrur to bring 
the Burmese seven kinds of saba or cereal ^atses. masons in the evening, then slew hia aiater, buricni 
Hordeum distichon, or tw'O- eared barley, is that her in her own rooms, and ordered Masrur to kill 
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BARMHOTAR. 


BARRAL. 


and put the masons in sacks, and throw them into 
the Tigris. On Thursday, when Jafar waited on 
Rashid he was graciously received, and allowed 
to return home; but Masrur was sent to recall 
him, to take him into a tent and behead him. 
Jafar seeing the object of it, pleaded with Masrur, 
and induced him to go for fresh instructions, but 
finding Rashid determined, Masrur returned and 
beheaded Jafar while praying, and flung the 
bleeding bead at Rashid's feet Rashid wept 
sorely, but be sent to Medina for the two sons of 
Jafar and Maimunah, wept over but killed them 
too, and buried them in a pit with the box with 
their mother’s remains. Yahya, Jafar’s father, 
and Al-Fadhl, Jafar's brother, were imprisoned, 
all their property was confiscated, and more than 
a thousand of the Barmecides were slain. 

BARMHOTAR. Hind. A free grant given to 
Brahmans for religious purposes. Barmhpuja, 
land given to Hindu priests, resumable at will. 

BARNA. Hind, Crataevia tapia ; 0. reiigiosa. 

BARNACLES belong to the genera lepas, otion, 
balanus, and scalpellum. 

BARNA K, an opprobrious name given by the 
Turks to their Christian converts. The word is 
derived from Burmak, to twist, to turn. — Burton's 
MeccOs i. p. 33. 

BARNAK BRAHMAN. Beng. A Brahman 
who performs ceremonies for the lower castes. 

BARODA, a city in lat. 22° 17' 30" N. and 
long. 73° 16' E., is the capital of the territory of 
the Gaekwar, to which it gives its name, and 
includes all the parts in Gujerat belonging 
to the family. The area is 4399 square miles, and 
its population 2,000,223, 91 27 per cent, being 
Hindus, with 46,544 Srawak or Jains, 8*3 per 
cent Mahoraedans, and the Parsees are 7238. 
Other races are Bhatela Brahmans, Kunbi, Rajput, 
Koli, Bhil, Bhat, and Charan. Its lands are 
much intermixed with British territory. The 

S rincipal rivers are the Saraswati, Sabarmati 
fahi, Nerbadda. The ancient name of Baroda is 
Chandanavati, having been, it is said, founded by 
Chandun, raja of the Dor tribe of Rajputs, not 
unknown to legendary lore. But, like all ancient 
cities of India, it has borne various names. 
Chandanavati, ‘the City of Sandal-wood,’ was 
changed to Viravati, or ‘Abode of Warriors;* 
and again to Barpotra, or ‘ Leaf of the Bar,’ per* 
haps from some fancied resemblance in its circum- 
vaflation to the shape of the leaf of the sacred 
banyan tree. From this the transition to Baroda 
was simple, and the Gaekwars seem inclined to 
let it rest under its present designation. This 
family sprung, in 1720, from Damaji Gaekwar, 
Sirdar Bahadur. He was an officer under Khandi 
Rao Holkar. The family title is Sena Khas Khel 
Shamsher Bahadur. The population of Baroda 
city is 112,057 . — TotTs Travels^ p. 245. 

BAROLLI, in Central India, not far from the 
falls of the Chambal, has three Hindu temples, 
one with a pillared porch. It has also a cbori, 
or nuptial hall, in which a Huna (Hun) was 
married to a Rajputni. — Fergusson^ iv. p. 50. 

BAROS, Tapas, and Singkel are three Dutch 
settlements on the north-west coast of Sumatra, 
south of Acheen. Baros is a place of some trade, 
in lat. 1° 56' N. Its principal exports are camphor 
and benzoin. Baros camphor is much prized by 
the Chinese. 

BAROTHI, a tribe of Ahirs in MynpurL 


BAROZA or ganda barosa, the oleo^resin 
exuding from the * chil,’ or Pious longifolia. 

BAROZHI, residents in the town of Koork in 
Sibi, a semicircular bay, 25 miles across, in the 
hills N.E. of Dadur, and irrigated by canals from 
the Naira river. 

BARPHALLI. Hind. Euonymus fimbriata, E. 
Hamiltonii. 

BAR PUSHTUN, the upper, higher, or western 
Afghans dwelling west of the Khaibar pass. 

BARPYAL. Hind, of Sealkote. Land left for 
a year fallow after an exhausting crop. 

BARQANDAZ or Burkand^, Hind., Pers., 
from Barq and andaz, literally lightning-thrower. 
An anned policeman, a matcblockman, a peon 
armed or unarmed. 

BARRA. Hind. A rope used on the Banta 
Chaudas day, the 14th of the Kooar Sudi. — Ell, 

BARRA. Hind. Large, great. Barra roasur, 
Ervum hirsuta. Barra elachi, Elettaria cardamo- 
mum. Barri bach’hali, Vitis setosa. 

BARRACKPUR, a civil and military station in 
the Twenty-four Parganas of Bengal, in lat. 22° 45’ 
40", long. 88° 23' 52", on the left bank of the river 
Hughli, 14 miles by rail from Calcutta. It has 
a residence for the Viceroy. Lord Auckland, 
when Governor-General, endowed a native school 
at this place. Its population, 9591. The natives 
call it Cbanak, after Job Cbarnock, who founded 
Calcutta. In 1824, the 47th B.N.L, when ordered 
for Burma, mutinied here; and in 1857, 29th 
March, the sepoys of the 34th Bengal N.I. openly 
mutinied. 

BARRACKS for soldiers in India are built of 
stone or brick, and those of Burma and Singapore 
are of wood, raised on piles above the ground. 
Barracks generally had, from the first, been ground- 
storeyed, but latterly the principle has been adopted 
of building them of two storeys, with verandahs, 
and using the lower storeys for day purposes. 

BARK AD A or Baradi, the Chrysorrhoea or 
* Golden Stream ’ of the ancient geographer, is 
the river of Damascus. As soon as it issues from 
the cleft in the mountains, it is immediately divided 
into three smaller courses. The largest, which is 
the middle one, runs directly to the city, and is 
there distributed to the different public fountains, 
baths, and cisterns ; whilst the other two, branch- 
ing off right and left, contribute mainly to the 
luxuriant vegetation which adorns the environs. 
South-east of the city their scattered waters unite 
again into one channel, and, after flowing towards 
the eastern hills for two or three hours, are finally 
lost ill a marsh, which, from one side view, appears 
like a small lake. — Rohinson^s Travels^ ii. p. 115. 

BARRAGE, a great dam constructed at the 
point of the delta of the Nile, near Cairo, with 
the object of distributing the watets of that river 
throughout Ixiwer Egypt. It was a conception of 
Mahomed Ali, and was executed by a French 
engineer, and has proved one of the most suc- 
cessful forms of artificial irrigation. It has raised 
the waters of the Nile by 15^ to 21 feet, and has 
irrigated 100,000 acres of Lower Egypt. There 
was in 1863 a heavy rise in the Nile, under which 
several parts of the Barrage gave way ; but these 
were repaired, and the Barrage strengthened, and 
it resisted a heavier rise which occurred in 1866. 
— C Millet, p. 23. 

BARRAL. Hind. Artocarpus integrifolia. 

BARRAL. Hind. Himalayan sheep, the Ovis 
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BARRANKI. 


BARTOLOMEO. 


ammon; the wild snow sheep of Kamaon and 
Garhwal. See Capra ; Ovm. 

BARRANKI. Tfx. Trophis aspera, lietz, 

BARRE. Hind. Safflower seed. 

BARREN ISLAND, in lat. 12° 16' N., long. 
93° 54' E., in the Bay of Bengal, it is a volcano 
of small extent, and covered with trees, except 
near the crater. It is a conspicuous object, and 
white scoriaa are always visible, and sometimes 
smoke is to be seen. The cone is 975 feet above 
the sea level. The diameter of the island is 2970 
yards, or 1 mile. 

BARRIER REEF is a term usually applied to 
the vast reef which fronts the N.E. shore of 
Australia, also to that on the W. coast of New 
Caledonia ; but the same kind of reef occurs off 
Tahiti, in the Society Archi]:)elago and Caroline 
Archipelago. The great barrier reef, which runs 
north and south, at a distance of 7 to 18 miles, 
from the Queensland coast, is submerged in jmrU 
generally to a shallow depth, with here and there 
a sandbank or island with vegetation, or a channel 
open to the sea. The water within the barrier 
reef is everywhere studded with islands, islets, 
coral banks, and hidden reefs. The Australian 
reef extends, with a few interruptions, for about 
1100 miles, at from 20 to 90 miles distant from 
the land. The enclosed sea is from 10 to 60 
fathoms deep, with a sandy bottom. 

The barrier reef on the W. coast of New Cale- 
donia is 400 miles long, and for many leagues 
seldom approaefles within 8 miles oi the shore. 
A barrier reef 38 miles long lies about two miles 
off the northern sliore of Rossell Island. — Darwin; 
Moresby^ p. 3. 

BARRINGTONIA ACUTANGULA. Gmrtn, 


Stravadiiim rubrum, D.C. 
Meteorus coocineus, Lour. 
St. eoccineum, D.C. 
Hijjul, .... Beno. 
Tiwiir, . . . Bombay. 
Kysi-tha, . . . Buau. 

Satnandar Phal, . Hind. 


Eugenia racemosa, Linn. 

„ acutanguia, Idnn. 

Sjeria bamstravadi, Mal. 
Ella-midella-gaas, SiNOH. 
Kadami, . . . Tam. ? 
Kanapa, Kanagi, Tel. 


This large, handsome tree, with dark, scarlet- 
coloured flowers, belongs to the natural order 
Myrtacese. In appearance it is like a well-shaped, 
regular, middle-sized oak ; it flowers alx)ut the 
beginning of the wet season. It is met with in 
the hotter parts of Ceylon, up to no great eleva- 
tion. It grows in Saharunpur, the Morung hills, 
Bengal, Chittagong, in both the peninsulas of 
India, and is plentiful in the Tharawaddv district. 
The wood is of a red colour, hard, of a fine grain, 
used in constructing carts, and equivalent to 
mahogany, but tough to work, and short-grained. 
Dr. Mason says the tree is very abundant in the 
Tenssserim forests, of which it is a great ornament. 
The seeds are used in native medicine. — Drs. 

Voigt; Roxh.; Th. Zeyl. ii. p. 119. 

BARRINGTONIA RACEMOSA. Roxh. 
Butonioa iylveetris alha,i2. | Eugenia racemosa, L. 
Samuflra pu maram,MALB. j Deyamidolla, . . SiNOH. 

Samstravadi, . . „ J Samudrapallam, . Tam. 

This stout timber tree is a native of Ceylon, 
where it grows in the warm, moister parts of the 
island up to an elevation of 1500 feet, also in the 
Moliicoas, Penang, the delta of the Ganges, and 
Malabar. Its root is slightly bitter, and is con- 
sidered by the Hindus to be aperient, cooling, and 
febrifuge. — Flora Andhrica ; Voigt; Thwaites; 
Roxburgh 


BARRINGTONIA SPECIOSA. Linn. 

Butonica 8x>eoiosa, Lam. ] Maumea Asiaiica, L. 

Kayai gyee, . . Bi RM. 

This large beautiful tree is a native of Ceylon, 
on the sea-shore between Galle and Matura ; of 
the Tharawaddy districts of the Pegu forests, the 
Tenasserim Provinces, the Malay Archipelago, 
Singapore, the Moluccas, and the South Sea 
Islands. It is very plentiful in Pegu. Its wood 
is red, hard, of a fine grain, and equivalent to 
mahogany, and used in making carts. Ainslie says 
its seeds are employed in Java for intoxicating 
fish.— OVS’/t., ADClell., Roxh., Voigt. 

BARRI TUAR. Hind. Caianus Indicus. 
BARROW, a monumental heap erected as a 
grave mound over the dead of the Celtic and 
Scythic races. The Romans styled this a tumulus. 
But it is not known that any such have been found 
south of the mountain range that runs from the 
Caspian sea to China. Raised to a considerable 
height, the barrow was a noble, and has been the 
most enduring, sepulchral monument. In such the 
remains of the departed were placed on the surface 
of the ground, and the earth heaped up. The 
Scriptures toll us that the body of the king of Ai, 
slaiu by Joshua, was pUced at the entrance of the 
city, and over it was raised a great heap of stones. 
Herodotus mentions the barrow of Alyattes, king 
of Lydia, which has been identified by modem 
travellers. It was 1300 feet broad, and nearly a 
mile in circumference. Burial-places, surrounded 
by circles of stones, are found in the Nagpur pro- 
vince, in the Nizam’s territories, iu the Coimbatore, 
Madura, and Neilgheiry districts, in the hilly country 
of Chutia Nagpur, and in many places in great 
numbers. Those opened near Kamptee contained 
iron implements, with broken pieces of lottery. 
The stones of those of Europe and India have 
similar cup marks . — North American Review. 
BARROW, JOHN, author of Travels in China. 
BARSANGA. Beng. Bergera Konigii, Linn. 
BARS AT. Hind., Pers. Rain, rainy season. 
Barsati, scrofulous sores which break out on 
horses in the rainy season. 

BART. Hind, of Kaghan. Prunus podus. 
BARTAKOO. Beng. Solanum melongena. 
BARTAM. Malay. Eugeissonia tristis, 
Griffith. A palm growing on the hills about 
Ching, Malacca, and Penang, used in Penang in 
making mats for the sides of bouses, also for 
thatch, and for all the purposes to which those of 
the Nipa fruticans are applied. 

BARTANG. Hind. Plantago major. 

BARTH. Hind. A kind of alloy^ metal. 
BART’lPor BART, a Hindu fast-day, during 
which certam grains and pulses, called phalaha, are 
lawful food. 

BARTHEMA. Ludovico Barthema (Vartoma), 
a native of Bologna who travelled in the east. 
He began his travels and visited Mecca in a.d. 
1503, and in 1505 he visited Malacca. 

BARTHOLOMEW DIAS had a squadron fitted 
out for him by John ii. of Portugal, and, setting 
sail in August 1486. was the first who round^ 
that famous cape to which, from the storms he 
encountered, he gave the name of Cabo doe Tor- 
men toe, or Cabo Tormentoea.— /ndto in ike 15lA 
Century. See Dias. 

BARTHUA. Hind. Hjrmenodictyon excelsa. 
BARTOLOMEO. Fra PaoHno da San Barto- 
lomeo, born at Hof, in Austria, a.d. 1748, a bare- 
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BARTONDL 


BASAN.TI. 


footc*<^ Carmelite, a meniber of the Academy of 
Vciitri, aud Profesaor of Oriental Languagea in 
the Propaganda at Horne. lie resided iu difforerrt 
parts of the East Indies between 1770 and 1789, 
and wrote hia Voyage tr* the East Indiea, with 
an Account of the Manners, CuHtoms, etc. of the 
NRliyeH, and a Ciengraj)hical DoHcription of the 
Country, whteh was printed at Rome in 1796, 
a German edition at Berlin in 1798, and in 
Lx)ndoii, by Johnston, in English in 1800. 
His name prior to embracing a moiiiistic life was 
John Philip VVeadin. He publislm'd a Sanskrit 
Grammar ut Ro?nc in I70t, His travels were 
chiefly along the (.'oruJoandt l coast. 

BARTONDL Matih Morinda citrifoHa. 

BARI ON I A AUilEA, one of the Loa:.a. cai, a 
l>eautiful garden flower of a yellow itnd white 
colour, opening at night, effacing a sweet odour. 

BARTRiHAP.I, the uuthcr of a inetric-ai 
Sanskrit grammar. Hia 'iphorisms are cntitloti 
Karika. 

BARTUNG, seed of a hush, brought to 
Ajmir from Dehli, considered cooling aud astrin- 
gent, used in sherbets in diarrhoea. — Meti Top, 

BAIW. Mrti.AY. Kawtl.JwAN, A goasamer- 
like Bubatai.ce, found at D)?! base of the petioles 
of the gouuiti palm, the Arenga sacchf.rife ra- 
il is imported into Chine , v. In re i' is applied like 
oakum for caidking. a. no for tinder, 

BARIT. Himd. Reed. 

BARUGADAM. Til. iDdigof( ra glandulosa. 

BARUKZAl, an Afghan tribe, an offshoot 
from the Abdalla; the Mahammadiai, one of its 
chins, furnish the present sovereigns to Af- 
ghanistan. 

BARUL, in the BarJwau district, has a great 
deposit of iron ore of excellent quality. Mr. 
Smith estimated that 6^ millions of ions of irca* 
c^*ii!d bo obtained from each .s(paarc mile. 

BAKUN. Sansk, Cratsovia tapia. 

BAKUNGl. Hikd. Quercus dilatata; Quer- 
CU8 ilex. 

BARUT, also Daru. Hind. Gunpowder, 

BARUZAl, ail Afghan tribe N.E. of Dadar. 

BARWAIK, a cla,s 3 of hereditary w'atchinen or 
Chaukidars, introduced into the S.E. extremity 
of the Bhabar to guard and patrol that region. 

BARWAR, a class of people in the North-West 
Provinces of India employefl in cleaning and 
celling rice ; also a tribe of Rajputs iu Gorakhpur 
and the adjacent Ziilahs, 

BARWA SAGaH, a small town in the Jhansi 
district of the North-West Provinces, so called 
from an artificial lake (sagar), formed by an 
embankment about 1200 yards long, and contain- 
ing two craggy islets. It was constructed in 170.0 
to 1737 by IJdit Singh, raja of Orcha. 

BARWEZA. Thans-Indus. Heteropogon con- 
tortus, }L and S. 

BAllWUTTIA, in Kattyawar, is one expa- 
triated, from ‘ bar,’ out of (bahir), and wattnn, 
R country ; and it moans eitlior an exile or an 
outlaw, according to th<^ measure of crime which 
caused his banishment from his exjuntry. — Jod. 

BARYALA. Baryara, Hind. Sida cordifolia, 

BARYTA, Sulphate of, or Heavy spar, occurs 
near Kurnool in the Ceded Districts, audut Liandour. 

BARZAD. Hind. Galbanum ; gum -resin. 

BARZHA. Hind. Armeniaca vulgaris. 

BARZ KATUNI. Akab. Spogel seeds. 

BARZUYEH, physician to Kliusru Nushirwan, 


king of Persia, contemporary of the empt^ror 
Justinian. He translated into Pohlevi the Pan- 
chatantra or Hitopa^lesa, the source of the Kalila 
o Dumna. He travelled to India, got the book, 
and also brought back translationsxif medical books. 
He declined all rewards except a dress of honour, 
and only stipulated that an account of his life 
and opinions should be added to the book. The 
account is a kind of ‘ religio medici ’ of the 6th 
century, and shows us a soul dissatisfied with 
traditions and formularies, striving after truth. 
Fardusi, in his Shah Namah, gives a somewhat 
different account of Barzuyeh, In a preface of 
later date by Ali, son of Alshah Faresi, tlie names 
of Bidpai and king Dabahelim are mentioned. — 
(liip.% iii. and iv. p. 168. 

BAS, Hind. A perfume, or a disagreeable 
odour. Basi, smelling, putrid, stale. Badbas, 
bad smell. 

BASAAI^. Malfal. Embelia basneal, D. C. 

BASALT, a rock of the older volcanic series, of 
a b*.a(!k colour, and homogeneous in ap{)earance, 
containing 91-2 pt r cent, of alumina, and 

oxide of iron, it occurs, columnar, in several 
pjirts of British India, in the great volcanic tract 
of tnc Dckhan, at the hill fort of Gawilghur, 
and on the banka of the Nerbadda. That vast 
volcanic formation extends over more than 
200,000 w|uaie miles, and conceals, breaks up, 
or alters all the other rocks fro«n beneath which 
it hfis ft)rced its way. South of the Godavery, 
basaltic dykes burnt through g'ianite, argenite, 
porphyry, gneiss, hornblende, slate, generally 
with an east and west direction . — Colonel Sykes; 
CarteT^ Ceol, ; V/estern India, 

BAS ANT or Hasan ta. Hind. The spring- 
time. The Huevi, or 8ui<uie8, erected a celebrated 
temple atUpsala, in which they placed the statues 
of Thor, Wf»den, and Friya, the triple divinity of 
I the Scandinavian Asi, the Tri-muni of the Solar 
: and Jmriar races, d'hor, the thunderer, or god of 
war, is the analogue of liar, or Mahadeva, the de- 
stroyer; Woden is Budha, the preserver; and Friya 
is Oomia, the creative power. The grand festival 
to Friya was in spring, when all nature revived ; 
then lx)ar8 were offered to her by the Scaiidi- 
naviano, and boars of paste were made and 
eaten by the peasantry. Similarly, Vasanti, or 
spring personified, the consort of Har, is still 
wor.'ihipped by the Rajput, who opens the season 
with a gmnd hunt, lod by the prince and his 
vassal chiefs, when they chase, slay, and eat the 
boar. Personal danger is disregarded on this 
day, as want of success is ominous that the Great 
Mother will refuse all petitions throughout the 
year. In Tamil countries, on the day that the 
sun enters Aries, bands of twelve young women, 
of the non-Hindu races, perambulate the streets. 
They have a basket of shavings which they 
surround, and bending low they circumambulate, 
clapping their hands and singing ; in this they 
represent the twelve signs of the zodiac, with the 
sun in the centre. — 7^od, 

BASA..NTI. Hind. A bright, pale lemon- 
yellow colour, the favourite colour of Krishna; 
also the yellow garment worn by Hindu religious 
mendicants, also by Rajputs when about to 
sacrifice themselves in a hopeless conflict. This 
forlorn hope is termed the jauhsr. 

Basanti-mail Surkhi, yellow colour with crimson 
tint. Basaut-Panchuii, a Hindu seasonal festival 
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BASAT. 

about the 9th February, in honour of Basanth, 
the eprinp, in Iliiuiu mythology personified, and i 
an attendant of Kama, the god of love. The 
basanth or spring songs, and the megh or cloud 
songs of the monsoon, are full of melody. A spring 
festival is observed at Lucknow. See Vassanth. 

BASAT. Hind. Goods, property. Basati, 
pedlar’s wares, pins, looking-glasses, antimony, 
puniicc boxes, etc. 

BA-SAUH. Tib. A crof® between a bull and 
a yak cow. 

BASAVA. In the south-west of the Peninsula, 
about the 12th century, there sprang up a new 
^rsaiva sect, between whom and the followers of 
Ramanuja a religious war w'as carried on, during 
which the raja of Kalyan was killed, and his 
capital destroyed. 'I' he founder of the new sect 
was Basava, son of a saiva Brahman. While yet 
a boy, he refused to assume the sacred thread, 
because the initiatory rites required adoration of 
the sun ; and in a.d. 1135 he fled from his home, 
accompanied by his sister, to Kalyan, the capital 
of Karnatika, whose ruler w'as of the Jaina reli- 

g ion. Here he joined his maternal uncle, a 
rahman, and the raja’s minister, who gave him 
employment, also gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and Basava became prime minister on his 
uncle’s death. He had great influence over his 
king, to whom he is said to have lent his sister. 
He spared no efforts to extend the views oi his 
sect, and the bulk of the people from north of 
Kalyan to Mysore adhered to him. But kitjg 
Bajal opposed the movement, and was aasawinated 
by two fanatics, on which the Kalyan kingdom 
closed. The views put forward by Basava w^ere 
to change the worship of Siva. The Hnga, as 
an emblem of Siva, was always to be worn on 
the person, and called Jangama Linga, or loco- 
motive linga, or living linga, in contradistinction 
to the linga erected in the Saiva temples, called 
Sthavara I.inga, or the stationary linga. Basava 
inculcated the doctrine of the equality of all men ; 
that the distinctions of castes were brahmanical 
institutions ; that man is the living temple of the 
deity ; that women should be protected, and per- 
mitted to teach their doctrines, unchasteness alone 
causing her to forfeit her claims to respect. Basava 
is said to have disappeared at a Saiva lingam 
temple, at the Kapila confluence of the Kistna 
and Malparba, but his sister’s sun, Chinna Basava, 
extended the sect. His followers are known as the 
Jangam sect, also liingaet, Lingadhara, Linga- 
want, and Linghamat. They are Vira-Saiva 
Hindus, holding the doctrine of the Aradhya 
Brahmans, and carry the lingam enclosed in a 
gold or silver casket suspended from the neck, 
or bound round their arms, folded in a cloth or 
liandkerchief. Nearly all the Hindus speaking 
Canarese arc of this sect, and their numbers may 
be estimated at about 0,000, 000. Tliey are almost 
exclusively engaged in civil avocations, and are 
rigid vegetarians. They are perhaps the most 
bigoted of all the Hindu sects. In their early 
career they jiersecuted the Jaina sect. — Douson; 
(Jarrett. 

BASAVA, the name of Nandi, the sacred 
Vahan bull of Siva, iu Canarese. 

BASAVI. Tel. The Murli of the Mahrattas ; 
Deva-Dasa women devoted to the gods in the 
Hindu temples. The Basavi women are usually 
devoted to the god Siva, and become prostitutes. 


BASHAHIR 

But they are also called Linga Baaavi, or Garudu 
Basavi, according as they are devoted to one or 
other deity. They are called also Jogni, also Murli, 
and are married sometimes to a knife, sometimes to 
an idol. In many parts of the south of India, the 
low non -Aryan castes thus devote their young 
women, in order that they may follow prostitution 
openly, under the cloak of a religious rite, and 
they are very numerous in the Canarese, Mahratti, 
and Tebigii countries. It is not easy to trace the 
origin of this custom; but at the Myletta festivals, 
which were connected with the worship of Baal 
or Moloch, the women, as slaves to the goddess, 
were obliged to purchase exemption from being 
sacrificed, by prostitution. Almost all the Jewish 
prophets down to Jeremiah complain that this 
service was carried on in the high places by the 
Jews. — Bunsen^ iv. p. 21Q. See Deva-Dasa; Jogi ; 
Murli. 

BASDEO, a kinsman of Krislina. 

BASELLA ALBA. TAnn. White basil. 
Badruj-ul-ftbiaJ, . Abab. Canjang kire, . . Tam. 
Poi, 8afcd poin, . Bkno. Xuka tulasi, Bat- 
Wliito nightHhade, Eng. salla-kura, Alla- 

Safed Tulai, . . . Hind. baisrJla, . . . Tel, 

Wahh^a Mahh. Pedda, Karu, Polam, 

Visbwa-tulasi, . . San.S’C. Bach-chali, . . „ 

This is a twining plant, with succulent stems 
and leiivos. It grows all over India and Burma, 
and is much cultivated. Natives of the Coromandel 
coast reckon five varieties of it, three of which 
are cultivaU^d, and two wild, the Yerra or Pota- 
i bat sail a, the Matu-batsalla, and the Pedda-bat- 
i salla. Roxburgh regarded these as varieties of one 
species, and B. Japonica Burmann^ another. — R. 

BASELLA CORDIFOLI A. Layn, Red basil 
B. lucida, Liim, | B. rubra, vor. cordifolia. 

Piiin Bluiq, Pui, . Beng. Buttu-PasBaleiKirai, Tam. 
Kakto-Puin, . . „ Alla batsallay , . ,, 

Malabar nightshade, Eno. Bach-chali kura, . Tel. 
Upo’daki, . . . Sanbk. Poti bataalla kura, „ 

Ma pat-niwib, . . SiNOH. 

Flowers small, rose-coloured. Much cultivated 
all over India ; its excellence as a vegetable 
is celebrated in the Sanskrit siokam : When the 
upo’daki appears along with its minister, the tama- 
rind, away ! away ! ye other vegetables. — FI. And, 

BASEND. Hind. An edible root in the jhils 
of Rohilkhand. 

BASGI, a tribe whose men and w^omen are 
singers at the temples. 

BASH. Turk. The bead of a roan. 

BASH. Peus. Living. Bud-o-basb, means of 
livinfiT. Khush-bash, in easy circumstances. 

BASH A, the female of the Accipiter nisus, 
Linn.^ used in hawking, a native of Khorasan, 
with gulab eye, small. The mule is called Bashin, 
abo Bishia. 

BASH A, the highest civil and military title iu 
Turkey ; a governor of a province, a counsellor of 
state; there are now many grades. It is the 
Turkish form of Pasha. 

BASHAHIR, a tributary hill state in the Panjab, 
area 3320 square miles, population 90,000. The 
interior hills are covered with the finest forests of 
deodars. At Nachar the size of the trees is 
immense. Many cedars may be seen over 20 feet 
in girth, and from 100 to 150 feet high. It is 
ruled by a Rajput family whose dominion also 
extends over Kuna war. It commences a very little 
north of Kotgarh, and occupies the south side of 
the river Sutlej and the mounlain slopes above 
87 



BASIIAN. 


BASPA KIVER. 


it, as far cast as t.]»e conrni(»8 of Kiiriawar. Tho 
valley of tho Sutlej, iti tho \vt*Mteni juirt of Basha- 
hir, from Ranipur downwarilH, has an elevation 
of iittlo moro than IlOOO ft'ct, Ihiinpnr, 140 feet 
above the bed of tho river, being iliOO feet alK)vc 
the level of the sea. The river at the height of 
the rains is an impetuous torrent of groat size. — 
Tkomsoji's Travels. 

BASHAN of Scripture, the modern Hauran. 

BA-SIIARRA. Arab., Hind. According to 
law, a sect of fakirs. 

BASH I. Turk. A commander, Minbashi of 
1000, Oubashi of 10, and Yuzbashi of 100 horse- 
men. Bashi-bazouk, irregular cavalry, called 
Hyta along the valley of the Tigris and at Mosul, 
and Bashi - bazouk in Itoumelia and Anatolia. 
They are collected from all classes and provinces. 
The Hyta-bashi, or chief of the Hyta, is furnished 
with tazkara orders for pay and provisions for 
from four or five hundred to a thoufuind or more 
horsemen. They find their own arms and horses, 
although sometimes they are furnished by tlie 
Hyta-Boshi, who de<luct8 a part of their pay until 
he reimburses himself. The best Hyta are Alba- 
nians a»»d I^zes, and they form a very efTectivo 
body of irregular cavalry. Their pay at Mosul is 
small, amounting to about eight shillings a month. 
They are quartered on the villages. AV’^lien a 
Hvta-bashi has established a reputation for him- 
self, his followers are numerous and devoted. — 
Layard, Nhtevehy i. p. 88. 

BASllKAUA-CHARYA, a Hindu mathemati- 
cian, born A.D. 1114. 

BASHO. TiBi Sweet currants. 

BAST, a drink prepared iu the Philippiues from 
sugarcane. 

B ASIAN, a branch of the Gaur taga tribe. 

BASIL, Ocimum basilicum and O. minimum. 
Herbs used in salads and soups ; raised from seed ; 
uire little care in tho culture. — Jaffrey. 

IAS ILEUS, a Greek title assumed by the 
Bactrian kings. See Baliyus. 

BASILISK, a Saurian reptile belonging to the 
Iguanian family, and comprises only two species. 
One of these, the crested basilisk, the Basalis- 
cus Amboiensis, DaudiUy B. cristatus, of 

Amboyna and the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, is upwards of three feet long, of a green 
colour, marked with white lines on the head and 
neck, brown on the back and tail, and silvery 
white on the belly, irregularly dotted with nume- 
Tous white pointa. It keeps in the vicinity of 
rivers and fresh- water ponds, where it loves to 
bask on the branches of the trees which overhang 
the stream. On the first appearance of danger it 
drops into tho water, and conceals itself beneath 
some rock or stone, whence it may be taken with 
the naked liand or a noose, for it is a timid 
animal. Its flesh is white, and os tender as 
chicken, and in taste is said to resemble venison. 
The female deposits her eggs in the sand, and 
leaves them to be hatched by the sun, paying no 
attention afterwards to her young progeny. 

BASIM, a town in Berar which gives a name to 
a revenue district of 2958 square miles, with a 
population of 801,284, mostly Hindus of the 
Kunbi caste. The Uatkar or Bargi-Dhangar race, 
iu the bills north of the Pain Gan^, a robust race, 
with a bold, independent bearing, furnish the 
Naiks of the district. Their power was broken 
by Brigadier Sutherland, who ordered to be hung 


I all who failed to surrender within a given date. 
I They allow the hair on their face to grow. If a man 
die in battle or tho cha^, hie body is burned with 
his feet to tho east, otherwise he is burned sitting, 
with his legs crossed, and a small piece of gold in 
his mouth. Widows can contract a pat marriage. 
A man has only one lagan, but can have several 
pat wives, Tliey worship Khandoba. They do 
not eat the cow or pig. The town is in lat. 20® 
0' 45^ N., long. 77° 11' E., and is 1758 feet above 
tho sea. 

BASING, a diadem used by Hindus of the 
Bombay Pesidcncy at their weddings. It is an 
ornament peculiar to weddings. Both bride and 
bridegroom wear it as a head-dress. It is invari- 
ably made of tin, and coloured and decorated 
with false pearls. The richest Hindus, from 
Parbhus downwards, wear them, as religion pre- 
scribes it. It is tied with silk or cotton at the 
back of the head. Brahmans wear them mode of 
flowers, and they are then called Mundol. The 
rich have the centre made of silk, flowers, and 
cotton braid, the pendants on each side being 
always made of flowers, particularly of the Mogri 
plant (Jasminium aanibac), which is white, and 
the ends are set off with red. The poorer classes 
decorate their Basing with paper. It is placed on 
the heads of the bride and bridegroom on the 
second day of tho marriage ceremony, to avert or 
counteract tho evil eye. — W. 

BASKANOS OPHTHALMOS. Git. Evil eye. 
BASKETS. 

Tiivon ; Teng, . , Burm. Kuta, .... Malral. 
Tokra, .... Kind. Canasta, .... Port, 
Bakul ; Kranjang ; Canastas, Canastos, Br. 

Ainbung, . . Malay. Kude, Tam. 

Raga; Bronong, . „ Gampa, .... Tel. 

In use in most countries, mode of various shapes, 
and from such materials as tlie district cau furnish, 
— bamboo, rattans or canes, leaves, and midribs of 
the cocoanut, tho date palm, and the palmyra 
tree, also those of the Vitex negundo; Ferreola 
buxifolia. Elate sylvestris, are in use in S.E. Asia. 
Arundinaria falcata, A. donax, Bambusa stricta, 
Cotoneoster obtusa, Plioenix sylvestris, Indigofera 
hctcrantha, McHca «/>., Parrotia Jacquemontiana, 
Pinus Gerardiana, P. longifolia, Rhus cotiniis, 
Saccharum sara, Salix alba, S. Babylonica, S. 
viminalis, S. vitellina, Tephrosia purpurea, Vitex 
negundo. Throughout British India, basket- weav- 
ing and mat-making are trades with bumble non- 
Aryan races, as the Yerkal, the Kurchi Korawa. 
A basket in Arabia and Burma (Teng) is a dry 
measure. 

BASKING SHARK, Selache maxima. 

BASL. Arab. Allium cepa ; an onion. 

BASMA. Hind. Indigofera tinctoria. 

BAS-MATI. Hind. Theflnestquality of rice; 
that of Kangra is celebrated ; but flne rice in other 
districts, also, is called bas-mati. It is a very white, 
long, thin grain, and fragrant when boiled. The 
name seems to be from two Hindi words, — bas, 
smell, odour ; mama, to give out. 

BASNA. Hind. Agati grandiflora. 

BASOK A. Beko. Adhatoda vosica. 

BASOTL Hind. Colebrookia oppositifolia. 

BASPA RIVER, an impetuous stream, a feeder 
of the Ganges. It runs in a beautiful valley. The 
climate is intermediate between the dry one of 
Spiti and the moist one of Garhwal. — Cleg. Panj. 
Hep. p. 41. 
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BASRAH. 


BASSIA LATIPOLIA. 


BASRAH or Ba&sora, in lat. 30° 30' N., 
long. 47° 83' E., a town in the province of 
Baghdad) on the right bank of the Shatt-ul-Arab. 
It has about 12^000 inhabitants. It is built on a 
canal, about miles from the river. The banks 
are fringed with walnut, apple, mulberry, apricot 
trees. It is called by the Arabs Al-Sura, from 
Be-al-Sura, signifying the stony soil on which it is 
built. Khalif Omar, in a.h. 15, wishing to com- 
bine the commerce of India, Persia, and Arabia, 
and secure that of Sind and Gujerat, laid the 
foundation of this place near to the confluence of 
the Euphrates and Tigris. The united stream, 
called the Shatt-ul-Arab, empties itself at the 
distance of 80 miles into the Persian Gulf, and 
commands the navigation of the surrounding 
countries with the coast of India. The site of 
Basrah is low, and from this circumstance is 
much subject to inundation when the river 
overflows its banks. Caravans of Persia and 
Arabia, and merchants from all nations, resorted 
here for the sake of traffic, — Greeks, Jews, 
Armenians, Banyans, and Moors. 

BASSAD. Akau. Coral. 

BASS ADORE POINT is the N.W. extremity 
of Kishm, in lat. 26° 39' N., long. 65° 22' E. It 
was once a flourishing settlement of the Portu- 
guese. It was made the headquarters of the 
Indian Naval Squjwlron in the Persian Gulf in 
1824, and continued so until 1864, when that 
service was abolished. — AlncGregor^ iv. p. 67. 

BASSANA. ITini). , Agati grandiflora. 

BASSANT DKNDLU of Bcas. Hypericum 
perforatum, L. 

BASSAK. Hind, of Kanawar and along the 
Sutlej. Capparis spinosa ; European caper. 

BASSAKI MARA. Can. Ficus infectoria. 

BASSEIN, a town on the banks of the western 
branch in the Irawadi delta, in lat. 16° 46' N., 
and long. 94° 48' 10" E. It names one of the 
revenue districts of British Burma, with an area 
of 6517 square miles, pop. 322,689 souls. The 
Bassein creek is subject to the bore ; .the creek 
joins the Rangoon and China Buckne rivers. 

BASSEIN (properlv Wasi), a town aud port in 
India, in long. 72° 51' 20" E., lat. 19° 20' 20" N. 
The mouth of the river is in lat. 19° 18' N., long. 
72° 49' E. Bassein is an ancient and now desolate 
city, 30 miles from Bombay, on the Gora Bunder 
river. The old fort of Bassein was built by the 
Portuguese in the early part of the 16th century ; 
it was taken after a protracted siege by the 
Mahrattas in 1739, and by them utterly devastated. 
In 1780 it was captured by General Goddard, but 
in 1782 restored ; and in 1818, on the defeat of 
Baji Rao, it was again resumed. Pop. 9356. 

BASSES. The Great Basses, called Raman - 
Paaj by the natives of India, is the name of a 
ledge of silicious limestone rocks, nearly a mile in 
extent, elevated a few feet above water, on which 
the sea breaks very high in bad weather. Accord- 
ing to native tradition, a pagoda of brass was 
formerly erected thereon ; but at present only a 
long flat rock appears, which is completely covered 
when the surge runs high. This dangeroiui ledge 
is about 9 miles from the shore, in lat. 6° 10' 5" 
N., long. 81° 28' E. There is a safe channel 
between it and the main, with about 7 to 14 
fathoms. The Little Basses are in lat. 6° 24^' N., 
long. 81° 54' E., and 21 miles N.E. ^ E. from the 
Great Basses. They consist of a l^ge of rocks 


a little above water, with others contiguous,, and 
straggling rocks projecting under water a great 
way &om the dry ledge. It is distant from the 
shore 6 or 7 miles ; the channel inside the Little 
Basses is not safe fqr large ships. The Basses arc 
believed to be the remnants of the great island 
of Giri, swallowed up by the sea IMahawanso, 
ch. i. p. 4). They may TOssibly be the Bassse of 
Ptolemy’s map of Taprobane. — llorsh, ; Tennant^ 
Cev/on, p. 309. 

BASSlA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Sapotaceae. B. Parkii, is an African 
tree ; B. sericea, jBI., is a tree of the Mauritius ; 
and B. cuneata, Bf., a tree of Java. — Dr, Mason, 

BASSIA BUTYRACEA, Roxh,, Butter tree. 
Falwa ; Phalawara, Hind. | Yel-pote, . . Lkpcha. 

This tree has smallish white flowers, grows on 
the Almora hills, in Ncpal^ and also in the lower 
hills aud warm valleys of eastern Kamaon. Ex- 
treme height 30 feet, with large umbrageous 
foliage. Timber light and useless. Its fruit is 
(‘aten by some. The produet that has commercial 
value is the solid oil which is expressed from the 
kcriiols, — a beautiful white, solid fat. The kernels 
arc bruised into the consistence of cream, put into 
a cloth bag, and a stone put on the top to express 
the oil, hich immediately hardens, and is of a 
delicate white coloir*, but melts at a temperature 
above 120° Fahr. It is used as a lubricant in 
rheumatism. It keeps for months. In Kohilkhand 
sugar is obtained from this tree. — Roxh. ; (/Sh, ; 
Roylc^ 111. Him. Hot.; Exh.^ 1862; Voigt; Hooker^ 
Him. Journ. See Shea Butter ; Vegetable Butter. 

BASSIA ELLTPTICA. Dalzcll. Indian gutta, 
Isonandra acuminata. Cleyhom. 

Pachonta, .... Can. | Pauchontee Pula, . . Tam. 

A majestic tree, 100 feet high, and up to 12 
feet in girth, common in all the moist snolaa of 
the Western Ghats of Madras, up to 3000 ^r 
4000 feet. The timber is hard, not unlike sh 
in its grain, and takes a good polish. It is diucb 
employed by planters for building purpof^, and 
might be used for furniture. A sort ^.g^tta 
exudes from the trunk, which is knowi TM f»la 
gum, or Indian gutta-percha. It migH be used 
as a bird-lime, or for encasing telegrapi vires. — 
Cleghorn\s Forests; Beddomt^ FL Sylv.p* 43. 

BASSIA GRANDIS. Thw. 

Isonandra grandis, Thw. | Meeria, .... SiNGH. 

A very large tree in Ceylon, Oentrai Provinces, 
and Saffragram district, at an elevatbn^f 36,000 
feet. The seeds yield an oil simihr to that of 
Bassia longifolia. — Beddome^ FL Sylr* p. 254. 

BASSIA LATIFOLIA. Willd. Mahwa tree. 
Mahula, .... Beno. Maduka, .... Sanbx. 
Mahwa, . Beno., Hind. Kaat Illipt, . . . Tam. 

Moho, .... Mahr. Epi, Ippa, . . . Tel. 

Poounam, . . Malkal. Ippa ohetlu, . . ,, 

This tree grows in the mounUintlis parts of 
the Circars, in Ben^l, the Terai, Oudh, Gwalior, 
Panjab, Malwa, Nagpur, and Gujerat. It is 
planted near the Oudh villages in ^ves. The 
tree is common all ovex the Bombay jungles, both 
on the coast and above the gbats. It is abun- 
dant in parts of the Nurpur parmna of the 
Kangra aistrict. where the two smui talukas of 
Mau derive their name from the prevalence of 
the tree. 'Phis tree attains a height of 50 feet and 
a girth of 12 feet. A cubic foot unseasoned 
weighs 77 to 80 lbs., and 60 lbs. when soasonod ; 
its sp. gr. 1*056. In the Circars it is never felled 
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BA8T. 


by tho natives, and it ih also preserved in Nagpur, 
on account of its larpc fleshy flowers, which are 
dried and eaten raw by tlie hill tribes, and are 
fermented and used in distilling mahwa arrack. 
The flowers In tho Panjab sell at 60 seers the 
rupee for this purpose. The flowers are sweet- 
tasted. It flowers in the hot season. Jackals are 
particularly fond of them. They fall spontaneously 
as they ripen, and arc gathered and dried by a 
few days’ exposure in the sun ; when thus pre- 
pared, they much resemble a dried grape, both 
in taste ana flavour. Either eaten raw or dressed, 
they afford a wholesome, strengthening food. 

Mahwa oil^ obtained from the kernels of the 
fruit, is solid at 96°, is an article of common 
ooDSUmntion in India, and may often be met with 
under tne names of Mowha or Yallah oil in the 
Ijondon market. The cost of the oil extracted is 

3 rupees per maund. The proportion of oil yielded 
by native process is about half the weight of the 
seed ; it so much resembles ghi, or clarified butter, 
that, being cheaper, it is often mixed wdth that 
commodity, and used in victuals. It is burned in 
lamps, and applied externally as a remedy for 
wounds and all cutaneous eruptions. The timber 
in Nagpur is from 10 to 20 feet long, and in girth 

4 or () feet ; and attains its full size in 80 years. 

The character of its wood seems to vary in dif- 
ferent localities. In the Panjab, its wood is 
described as of a cinnamon colour, hard, close- 
grained, heavy, and durable, and good for build- 
ing purposes. Captain Sankey says that in 
Nagpur it is of a pinkish colour, and weak ; 
while, from being invariably rotten at tho heart, 
4 to 6 inches square of really good sound timber 
is all that can be reckoned on, and it is eagerly 
devoured by white ants. Dr. Gibson, however, 
says that the wood, particularly the large logs 
brought from the Baria forest and Kuperwiinje 
hills, is extensively used for house and cart pur- 
poses in Gujerat, but seldom appears in the 
market in, Bombay. Mr. Powell says tiiat tho tree 
fiivcs ^ and durable wood, but small ; and 
tbcitgh nolabundant in tho Pan jab, the wood is 
hard and atibng, and in request for naves of wheels, 
carriages, — lioxb.; Voiyt ; Birdwood; Exh.^ 

1862; Poweu\^ Paiijab ; Cleghorn'n Report, 

BASSIA l^ONGIFOLIA. WUlde. Wild sapota. 

, \* ■ Burm. I KnnaiKarraimaram?TAM. 
Kllupi, . . i, Maleal. ) Yeppal Ippa ; Pinna, Tel. 
Mi-gass ; Tel-ml, Singh. I Ooaooga or . Wynad. 
lllupa ; Elupa, . . Tam. | 

This good-sited tree attains to a height of 50 
feet and 6 feet in girth. It grows in the hotter 
^rta of Ceylon, especially in native gardens, in 
Coimbatore, on the Malabar coast, in the Wynad, 
in the Bombay forests north of the Goa border, 
and in plantations along the southern coast of 
Coromandel. It is a good deal like Bassia latifolia, 
but its leaves are narrow, and its flowers much more 
fleshy. It flowers in the month of May, and the 
seed ripens in August and September. The oil stains 
linen or woollen cloth as animal oil does ; the fatty 
.substance of B. butyracca, when rubbed on cloth, 
leaves no trace behind. The wood is as hard and 
durable as teak -wood, but not so easily worked ; 
nor is it procurable of such a length for beams 
and planks, except on clay ground, where it grows 
to a considerable height, but in such a soil does 
imt produce so many branches, and is leas fruitful 
than when in a sandy or mixed soil. They require 


little attention and watering, and being of so 
great use, there should bo plantations of them on 
liigh and sandy grounds, where no other fruit tree 
will grow. A cubic foot when unsensoned weighs 
70 to 75 lbs., and when seasoned 60 lbs.; sp. gr. 
0*060. Mr. Rohde says that Ippi wood of the 
Telugu country is valued for keels of fibijis, and 
for planking below the water line. Exposed to 
the wind and sun in tho log, it rends into strips, 
but it is considered a good wood for treeuaite, for 
platform carts, and for tho more substantial parts 
of furniture, and it is comparatively free from the 
attimks of the Teredo navalis. In the Wynad 
it is an ordinary-sized tree, and its wood is 
much used on the Malabar side for building and 
spars. Dr. Wight says, in Coimbatore it is much 
used in the construction of carts, where great 
strength is called for. In Ceylon its wood is 
said to last from 26 to 80 years, weight 61 lbs. 
to tho cubic foot ; and is there used as keels for 
dhonies, for bridges, and in house-building. The 
Koeds contain about .80 per cent, of oil of a bright 
yellow colour; 12J lbs. of seed, in tho ordinary 
native rude way of expressing, produce 2 gallons 
(English) of oil. The oil or its seed might form an 
important article of export. It makes excellent 
candles and soap. Its chief use is, however, for 
burning in lamps, and when fresh, os a substitute 
for butter in native cookery. In medicine, the 
oil is used externally to cure cutaneous disorders ; 
and tho leave.s, milk of tho green fruit, and bark, 
are boiled in water and used as a remedy in rheu- 
matism. — ]h\^. Wiijht^ Clcqhorny Roxb.; Thw. iii, 
p. 175; Beddome. 

BASSIA PARK 11, the Shea tree or Stea tree 
of Africa, called also tho African butter plant, 
might be introduced into India. A solid oil is 
obtained from its fruits by drying them in the sun, 
and then boiling the kernels in wator. — Veg. Khnf. 

BAST. Pkrs. From bastiin, to fasten, a sanc- 
tuary, a refuge. Like Kedesh of Galileo, Shechem 
of Samaria, and Hebron in Judea, tho sanctuaries 
of Kum, and the Great Mosque in particular, are 
famous places of refuge (or bast, ns it is termed) 
for all persons who have committed crimes, or 
fallen under tho royal displeasure. Such is tho 
sanctity of the holy Fatima’s mosque, that tho 
king himself dare not arrest a criminal who lias 
there sought protection. The Persian custom of 
biist somewhat resembles that of the Jewish cities 
of refuge, the Alsatia of London, the preoincts of 
Holy rood at Edinburgh and Westminster, etc. 
The custom prevailing in the East, of having 

£ laces of asylum, owes its oripn probably to tho 
[osaic law concerning tho six cities of refuge. 
Formerly the whole m^alah, or quarter of Biua- 
bad, was reckoned bast, or sacred. The principal 
mosque, the stables of the king and nobles, and 
other places, are asylums. Kura, in lat. 34° 45' 
N., long. 50° 29' E.,i8 a ruined town in Irak-i-Ajam, 
in Persia, 80 miles on the road from Teheran to 
Isfahan. It was taken by the Afghans in 3772, 
The tomb of the sister of Imam Haza is there, 
its bars of solid silver and gates gold plated. 
Kum is^ the /nost celebrated of the sanctuaries 
of Persia, and Shias frequently fly to it for 
shelter. — Morier ; Kinneir; K. Abbott; Malcolm; 
Ouseleu; Taylor; Mac Gr.iv.p. 27 G; DeBode'nTr. 

BAST is the Sha of the Burmese, and Nar, 
Hind., Tam., Tel. The bast of plants is tho liber or 
cellular tissue, consisting of tough elongated vessels. 



BASTAR 


liAT. 


which can often l)e separated and converted into 
fibrous material^ and. made nscfnl for cordafjc and 
nmttinj;:. That best known to Europe is a prwluct of 
Kiissia, nnd obtained from the lime or linden tree, the 
Tilia Kuropca, and converted into mate and shoes. 
In the East Indies, species of grewhi, of hibiscus, 
and of mulberry, arc remarkable for this product; 
and the Theng-ban-sha, the Pa-tha-you-sha, the 
Sha-phyu, the Ngau-tsoung-sha, Sna-nec, and 
Eegw-ot-sha are baste of Arakan. The baste of 
Akyab and Bunna arc Heng-kyo-sha, Dam-sha, 
Thanot-sha, AVapreeloo-sha, and Sha-goung, and 
others, ajl used in preparing cordage for boats, 
nets, etc. ; wholesale market price, 2 rupees 8 
annas per maund, and all arc of the inner bark of 
largo trees. The Sha-nce, Sha-phyu, and Theng- 
ban-sha of Akyab are more plentiful, and tiacd in 
preparing cordage for boats, nets, etc., and whole- 
sale market price, 1 rupee 12 annas per mannd. 
The Guand-young-sha of Akvab is used' for ciibles 
and strong nets, the wholesale market price being 
3 rupec8''4 annas per m.aund ; and all these fibres 
arc much used by the inhabitants of that province. 

The Glam tree bark is from the Melaleuca 
viridiflora, Malacca. The Talee trap (Artocarpns, 
sp.) is used for fishing-nets at llasaang. 

The Talcc Taras is of Singaj)oro ; and there is a 
bast used as twine in Siam. 

The bark cloth of the iNfalay Peninsula nnd 
Kcda is manufactured by the Semang, an oriental 
Negro tribe ; that of the Cch'bes (Kaili) is 
made from the bark of the paper mulberry. Mr. 
JafFrey, at the Madras Exhibition of 1837, 
exhibited a very powerful bast from the Erioden- 
dron anfractuosiun. A Inst or nar from Aciicia j 
robiista, has been used ha all purposes to which 
Busfiiau bast is applied m gardens in Europe. 
The material is strong, tougli, and durable, also 
pliable when wotted ; this bast could be procured 
cheaply and in large quantities, as the roots, when 
the trees are cut cbwn, throw up numerous young 
shoots to the height of from G to 12 feet in one 
year. The bark of this tree is also a nowerful tan. 

BASTAR, a feudatory state, situaten l)etwcen lat. 
20'’ 37' and 17" 4G' N., and long. 80° 18' and 82° 
21' E., is 170 miles long and 1 20 miles broad, with 
an area of 13,062 square miles, and 78,856 souls. 
The people chiefly Gond. The raja is of a very 
ancient family, and claims to be of the purest 
Itajput blood. In Bastar, the Icaf-ordcal is fol- 
lowed by sewing up the accused in a sack, and 
letting him down into water waist deep; if he 
manage in his struggles for life to raise bis head 
above water, ho is finally adjudged to be ^ilty. 
Then comes the punishment. The extraction of 
the teeth is said in Bastar to be effected with the 
idea of preventing the witch from muttering 
charms ; but in Kamaon the object of the opera- 
tion is rather to prevent her from doing mischief 
under the form of a tiger, which is the Indian 
equivalent of the loup-garow. The people are 
little advanced in civilisation. The Gond are the 
most numerous ; the deities are Danteswari or 
Mauli, also Mata. Human sacrifices were made 
to the former, but since 1842 arrangements to 
prevent such have been adopted. The dress of 
the Gadwa women is very peculiar. 

BASTAR A. Hind. Cdlicarpa lanata. 

BASTARD, an Anglo-Indian term employed to 
designate some plants and animals which have 
resemblance to others ; 


Bastard Aloe, Agave vivipara. 

Bastard C 4 'dar, Godrela tuna ; Guazuma tornen- 
tosa; Chickrassia tabularis; Soymeda fibrifuga. 

Bastard Ebony, in Ceylon, is their Kadem- 
Bcriye, probably a species of Dalbcrgia. 

Bastard Floriken, one of the smaTlor species of 
bustard, the genus Otis. 

Bastard Mahogany, Cedrela toono. 

Bastard Boon, S+crciilia fa3tida. 

Bastard Sago Palm, Caryota urena. 

Bastard Teak, Chiri Teku, Tll., is a term 
applied to the Erythrina Indica, Zam., or ‘ Moochy 
wood,’ on the Nagari hills. The Yjlnddi give it to 
Dillcnia (now Wormia) bracteata, W. Ic. 358, and 
it is given also to Butoa frondosa; in Bombay 
the Ban-Teak or Ben-Teak (literally wild teak), 
being the Lagerstrmmia microcarpa. 

BASTI. Hin^. A hamlet, a village, a town, 
from Basna, to inhabit ; a Jain temple . — ElliotL 

BASTINADO, the Fellck of Egypt or Cliob- 
Khurdan, literally stick-eating, of the Persians. 

BASTRA. Hind. Calliciirpa lanata. 

BASU. Bdnc An honorific suffix in Bengal 
to Kayasth families, which Anglo-Indians pro- 
nounce Hhose. See Kayastli. 

BASTTK. Beng. Adhatoda vasica. 

BASiJNTEE. Beng. Hiptago madablota. 

BAS\rAPUR. See Diamond. 


BAT. 


Picn full, Ticn*yl)uli, 

Full Yih, . . , Chin. 
Crosier, .... Fr. 
Fleder Mans, . . . Oer. 

Nukteris, .... (3n. 

Ataleph, Othclaph, Hko. 


Sham Gadhal, Bar- 
bhagul, .... Hind. 
Trazza, Papistrello, iT. 
Vcspertilio, . , , Lat. 

Taoos Pachi, . . . Tam. 

Qabbi I^al, . . • Tkl. 


The bat is mentioned in Lev. xi. 19, Dout. 
xiv. 18, Isa. ii. 20, and Baruch vi. 22, and is 
generally referred to as an unclean animal, or ns 
illuatrativo of unsightly things. With the Chinese 
the bats are regarded as creatures of good omen ; 
and tliey believe that by eating preparations made 
of the bat, tlic cater will acquire the long life and 
excellent eyesight of the animal. The fruit 
bats (Pteropus), or flying foxes, ns they are 
often called, constitute a well-marked section of 
the bats belonging to the warmer parts of the old 
World. They are frugivorous, and do great 
damage in gardens and plantations. The families 
and genera of the Cheiroptera of South-Eastern 
Asia are arranged by naturalists as under: — 


Fam. Pteropodidw ; Oenei'a, ojaopterua, pteropus. 

Fam. VampyridiB ; Cftnera, coelops, hipposideroi, 
megaderma, rhinolophus, rbinopoma. 

Fam. Nootelionldw ; (Tdiem, nyctinomus, taphozous. 

Fam. Vespertilionid® ; barbastellui, keri- 

voula, lasiurus, murina, myotis, nootulinia nycto- 
philus, nyctioejus, plecotus, 8Cotophilus,vespemlio« 


Some bats of Ceylon, as Rhinolophus affinis^, 
var. nibidus, Eelaart, Hipposideros murinus, var. 
fulgens, Kelaart^ also H. speoris, var, aureus, 
Kelaart, have brilliant colours, — bright yellow, 
deep orange, and a rich femmnous brown inclin- 
ing to red. The Pteropus Edwardsii, Geoff^, is 
eaten by natives of India and Ceylon, and its flesh 
is said to resemble that of the hare. 

Of nine species of bats sent by Captain Hutton 
from Missouri, four were European, and included 
in the Fauna Britannica. These were Barbastellus 
communis, Gray^ Myotis murinus, Geoff, ^ M. pipis- 
trelliis, Schrebery and Scotophilus serotinus, Schr, 
See Cheiroptera ; Mammals. 
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BAT. 


BATAVIA. 


BAT. Siamese. A Siamese coin, to which 
foreigners apply the term Tikal. 

BATA of Sutlej, Fluggea virosa ; in Hindustan, 
Andropogon muricatus. 

BATA BANG, a province between lat. 12® and 
13° N. on the western bank of the Mekong. All 
the rest either forms part of Cochin China or 
is tributary to it. — Afoor, 193. 

BATABI NEBCO. Benq. Citrus decumana. 

BATAGUR, a genus of tortoises of the family 
Emydidse, order Chclonia. B. lincatus, Berdmorcii 
dhongoka, occilata, Thurgii, and trivittata occur 
in India. See Hcptilia, 

BATAI. Hind. From Batna, to divide. The 
division of a crop between the cultivator and the 
landlord ; any share into which the crops may 
be divided on the Metayer system. The land- 
lord’s share varies from one-sixth to onc-half. 
There is the batni « kankut, the batai-khaliani, 
batai noasia. At the batai-khaliani all entitled to 
shares or perquisites (Anjali) assemble. These 
participators are almost the same as the Baluti of 
the Mahrattas, and are — 

Patwari or watcher. Fakir or religious mendi- 

Taula or wcighnian. cant. 

Dehwal or Holi burner. Lobar, blacksmith. 

Purobit or domestic priest. Barhai, carpenter. 

Pandit or astrologer. Nno, barber. 

Bhat or bard. Dhobi, washerman. 


BATAN,ono of the Bashcc group of islands. The 
natives are well-proportioned, of a copper colour, 
and medium stature. They are very ugly ; their 
hair is black, and cut short. Their usual dress 
consists of a piece t)f cotton passed round the 
loins, and a peculiar-looking conical hat, sur- 
mounted with a tuft of goat’s hair. In rainv 
weather they wear a cloak of rushes, through 
which the water cannot penetrate. The sole 
covering of the women is a piece of cotton cloth, 
fastened below the bosom, and reaching down to 
the knee. — Marryat^ I ml. ArcUip, p. 26. 

BATANA. Hind. The pea ; Fisum sativum. 

BATANGI, of Hazara and Murree hills, Pyrus 
variolosa, wild pear. 

BATAR NIBIJ. Beng. Citrus decumana. 

BATAS, Hind., also Batasa or Batasha. A 
kind of light sweetmeat, so called from being made 
with potash (batasha). Sugar cakes ; little cakes 
of refined sugar, much used in India in the cere- 
monial of marriages. I n Hindu mythology, Ganesha 
is often represented eating batasa. 

BATAS-MUNDLEE. Beng. Robinia Candida. 

BATATAS, a genus of plants, of the natural 
order Convolvulaccie. B. cissoides, edulis, panicu- 
lata, pentaphylla, and viscida have been cultivated 
in India; B. bignonioidcs of Cayenne and B. 
hetcrophylla of Cuba are also known. Four small 
roots of a batatas were sent from Australia by 
Mr. Dowdeswell, and planted by Mr. l^hde at 
Guntur, whence it was largely distributed, and 
has been in daily use as a vegetable, prefen^ to 
the common sweet potato, as ^ing less sweet and 
more farinaceous. — Juries' Reports^ 3/. E,; Voigt ; 
Hogg^ Veg. King. 636. 

BATATAS EDULIS. Choisy. Sweet potato. 


Convolvulus batatas, Mich, 
IpomoBs batatas, Lam. 
Convolvulus esoulentus, Spreng. 

„ edulis, Thunh. 
Ipomosa oatesbii. Meyer. 

Yar. «. er^throrhiza, red-rooted. 
fi. leucorhiza, white rooted. 


Shakr kand-alu, . Bbnq. Sharkar Kanada, Bansk. 

Ka-Zwon, . . . Buuii. ^kt-a1u, . . . „ 

Ka-Zong-oo, . . ,, Gagar-Lahori, . Sindh. 

Thim-bo-Nyan, ,, Batata Kaka (yehW), „ 
Ghenasa, . . Can., Tel. Valli Kalanvu, x' . Tam. 
Kissing Comfits, . Kno. Sukkarai>vulli, . . „ 

Natr-aiu, Katn-alu, Hind. Chella gadda dainpa, Tel. 
Pend-alu, ... ,, ChiragMam, . . ,, 

Batatas, . MALAY., Mex. Mohanam (var. orythro- 
Katela ? Kastila, Malay. rhiza), .... „ . 

Kappa kaloDga, Malkal. Sukkara-vella, . . „ 

Zaruak Lahori, . . Perh. Oea-Sugaddo, . . ,, 

This is a perennial plant with creeping stems, 
originally a native of tnc Malay Archipelago, but 
has been distributed all over the warm parts of 
the world, and cultivated for its edible roots. 
These are long and cylindrical, and are often eaten 
raw by the people of India, but Europeans boil 
them and fry them, and they become mealy 
and sweet. Shakespeare makes Falstaff, in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, say, * Let the sky rain 
potatoes and hail kissing comfits for in the reign 
of Elizabeth, before the introduction of potatoes, 
the sweet potato received that name, the kissing 
comfits being a conserve. There arc two kinds, 
those with red and those with white roots, the 
red being most esteemed. In Brazil they yield a 
spirit allied Vinto de Batiitas. There are two or 
three varieties cultivated in the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces ; they arc very abundant, but inferior both 
in size and quality to the sweet potato of the 
southern states of America. — Mason ; Merry 
Wives of Windsor; Roxh. i. 483 ; Voigt ; Hogg. 

BATATAS PANICULATA. tlwwj. 

Convolvulus roseus, If.B. 1. mauritiana, Jacq. 

C. paniculatuB, L. I. quinquelobn, WUld. 

C. gossipifolius, Spreng. I. gossipifolia, Willd, 

C. insignia, Spr. I. eriosperma, Btauv. 

Ipomoca paniculaia, R. B. 1. insignis, And. 

BhuinKumrR,BENr..HiND. Chiri gummudu, . . Tel. 

Phal Modeka, . M A leal. Nalla nela gummudu, „ 
Bhu-chakra-gada, . Tel. Gummudu tige, . . ,, 

Nela gummudu, . . „ Deo Kanchanam, . 

Grows all over India, the Archipelago, New 
Holland, the tropical parts of South America. 
Roots are purgative. — Roxh. ; Voigt. 

BATATAS PENTAPHYLLA. Ch. 

Convolvulus hirsutuB, B. I 0. aphyllus, Viviani. 

C. munitus, Wall. | Ipomoea pentaphylla, JacL 

Konda gummada gadda ; Pala Nela gummuda, Tel. 

Grows all over the south of India, in the Archi- 
pelago and islands of the Pacific. 

BATAVIA, the ancient Jakatra, situated on 
the banks of the large river Tji-li-wung in Java, 
has alw^B been the capital of the Dutch possessions 
there. The islands of Java and Madura in 1 880 had 
a population of 19,797,077 souls, 19,542,835 being 
islanders, 10,528 Arabs, and 206,914 Chinese; 
and Batavia district, 941,847. Batavia town is in 
lat 6° 9\S., long. 106° 51' E., 60 miles E.S.E. of 
the Straits of Sunda. Batavia was founded by 
the Dutch in 1619. It was taken bv a British force 
from India in 1811, but restored in Auj^t 1816. 
It is the residence of the Governor-General of 
Netberland India, is defended by a citadel and a 
large garrison, and has an extensive marine arsenal. 
The bay and harbour are well adapted for com- 
merce, and a considerable trade is carried on in 
pepper, rice, sugar, coffee, indigo, spices, hides, 
and tesik-wood. The chief imports are opium and 
piece-goods. The anchorage is shelters by the 
islands at the mouth of the bay. — «/. Ind, Arch. ; 
Bikmore^ p. 56. 
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BATCHIAN. 


BATHING. 


BAteHIAN, a large island fronting the S.W. and luxuriant vegetation.— 299 ; Wal- 
part of l^ilolo. It is about 52 miles long by 20, lace, ii. 19, 23. 

and is sspirated from Gilolo only by a narrow strait. BATE, also written Beyt, or Firate’s Isle, a low 
Obi, Bat^lan, and the three southern peninsulas of island of considerable size, forming the extreme 
Gilolo, possess no true indigenous population. The northerly point of the Saurashtra i>eniDsula, in lat. 
Batchian Mhlays differ very little from those of 22*^24' N., and long. 69® 20' E. EVen at the Greek 
'i’emate. Their language, however, has more of invasion, the Sangara of Bate were daring, reck- 
the Papuan element in it, with a mixture of pure less pirates, notorious men steeped in crime, and 
Malay, showing ^hat they are formed from stragglers hardened in defiance of all human law. Accord- 
of various races. The Orang Sirani (qu. Nasrani ing to the mythological hero-worship of the- 
or Suryani) are Christians of Portuguese descent, Hindus, it was in Bate that Krishna or Kanya 
like those of Ternate. Many of these have a acted the part of the Pythian Apollo, and redeemed 
Portuguese physiognomy, but their skin is gene- the sacred books, slaying his hydra foe the 
rally darker than that oi the Malays. They speak Takshac, who had purloined and concealed them 
Malay, with a large number of Portuguese words in one of those gigantic shells whence the island 
and idioms. A third race is the Galela men from has its name. — Pnstans' Western India, ii. 4, 5. 
Gilolo ; and a fourth race is a colony from Timor, BATELA or Botilla, on the Malabar coast, a 
in the eastern peninsula of Celebes. They have coasting (one-masted) ploop of 30 to 85 tons 
a very light complexion, open Tartar physiog- burden ; the Batela of Sind is described as a flat- 
nomy, low stature, and a language of the Bugis bottom^ boat, 
type. They are an industrious agricultural people, BATHING. 

and supply the town with vegetables. They make Sar Nahana, Ghunsal, Hin. I Sth’nanam, . Tam., Tkl. 

a good deal of bark cloth, similar to the tapa Hamam lena, . . „ | Abhi-angana, . ,, 

of the Polynesians. A cylinder of bark is taken Bathing amongst the Jews, Mahomedans, 
off and soaked and beaten till it be as thin and and Hindus, is a religious rite ; and in Turkey, 
as tough as parchment. It is used for wrapping Egypt, and Persia, public baths are established 
up clothes ; also dyed with a bark dye, and sewed in the principal cities. Mahomedans have two 
into jackets. The Orang Sirani are very fond of kinds of ablution, or lustration ; the ‘ Ghussal,* 

dancing. In three hundred years they have or legal waching, is for all classes, after any 

changed their language and lost all knowledge of kind of bodily uncleanness, such as the pollutio 
their nationalitv, but in manners and appearance noctuina, menses, coitus or child-birth, for until 
they are alino^ pure Portuguese. Everywhere purified it is unlawful to eat, pray, touch the 
in the cast, where the Portuguese have mixed Koran, or go to the mosque. If the legal Ghussal 
with the native races, the offspring are d.arker be not needed, nevertheless,* before prayer, the 
in colour than either of the parent stocks. This Wazu or washing, in a prescribed manner, of the 
is the case with the Orang Sirani, and with the face, hands, ami feet is indispensable. It occupies 
Portuguese of Malacca. This is not the case two or three minutes. The Wnzu is only adopted 
in South America, where the Mameluco, the off- when any minor cause of impurity, as in perform- 
snring of the Portuguese and Indian, is often fairer ing the natural functions, has occurred. Whore 
than either race, but always fairer than the Indian, water is not to be had, the Teyammum, or rub- 
Batchian is the most eastern point in the globe bing the fivee, legs, and hands with fine dust or dry 
inhabited by any of the quadruinana. Cyuopitliecus sand, suffices. In Persia, periods arc allotted for 
nigrescens, found all over the Celebes, is abundant women to go to the bath. Ouscley notices that the 
in some parts of the forfest of Batchian. Cuscus bath-horn, Biiq-i-Hamam, is sounded to announce 
ornatus. Gray, the Belideus ariel, or little flying that the city baths are heated and open for the 
opossum, and the civet cat, Vi verrazebetha, If u//., reception of women, — this bath trurajiet being 
are found in Batchian. Carpophaga pcrspicillata sometimes a horn, sometimes a conch shell. In 
is the great green pigeon. Semioptera Wallaceii, British India there are no warm baths, either for 
Gray, is a paradise bird ; the general olive plum- Hindus or Mahomedans ; in the larger towns, and 
age of the male is very sober, but it has a pair of in club-houses, there are a few private swimming 
white feathers about six inches long sticking out baths for Europeans. Hindus generally resort to 
straight from each shoulder, and the crown of the a river-side or tank ; and Mahomedans and the 
head is glossed, and pale metallic violet. Lorius Christians bathe in their own enclosures. 
garruluB, a red lory ; Charinosyna placontis, little The priests of ancient Egypt purified them- 
lorikeet; Goeffroyus cyanicollis, a green bird of the selves by bathing in the morning in the waters 
parrot tribe ; Eurystomus azureus, a deep blue of the Nile. The lustration of the Jews is de- 
roller ; Nectarinea auriceps, a golden-capped sun- scribed in Mark vii. 2-5, where he mentions that 
bird ; Tanysiptera isis, racquet-tailed kingfisher, when the Pharisees saw some of the ‘ disciples eat 
Nicobar pigeon occurs in Batchian, New Guinea, bread with defiled (that is to say, with unwashed) 
the Kaioa islands, and in small islands near hands they found fault; for the Pharisees and 
Macassar and Borneo. Batrachostomus crinifrons, all the Jews, except they wash their hands oft, 
a goat-sucker of Batchian and Moluccas. Among eat not, holding the tradition of the elders. And 
insects, the Pieris aruna, a fine butterfly of a when they come from the market, except they 
rich chrome colour. Afegachilo pluto. Smith, a wash, they eat not ; and many other things there 
wasp-like insect with immense jaws, like a stag be, which they have receiv^ to hold, as the 
beetle. w'ashing of pots and pans, brazen vessels, and of 

Batchian has gold, copper, and coal ; hot springs tables.' And up to the present hour the Hindu 
and geysers occur in it. It consists of sediment- ritual is almost identical. 

ary and volcanic rocks and coralline limestone. The Hindu p'lrificution. after child-birth is 
with alluvial plains. The hills are abrupt, and werformod on trie ICtli day; Mahomedans ad- 
mountains lofty ; the climate moist, and a grand ' here to the Hebrew forty days. The Hindu 
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BATHO. 


BATOA. 


Sth’nanam ia ordinarily performed once daily, BATOTI. Diacased puke, caused by 

in the early morning, their evening ablution the east wind. 

not involving the head, but from the neck. The BATIiACHIA, a sQb-class of animak of the 
Abhiangana Sth'nanam of the Hindus is that, class Reptilia, including all the frogs. It is 
generally twice a week, in which the head is arranged by some naturalists into three orders, (1) 
anointed with oU, and corresponds to the anointing Batrachia salienta, (2) B. gradienta, and (3) B. 
of the Jewish ceremonial, and to tho Indian apoda. The order B. salienta has the fanulics 
^ahomedank J3ar-Nahana, or head-washing, of Kanidse, Discoglossidaj, Kbinodermatidse, Bufon- 
which perhaps the initiatory head-washing rite idee, and PolypedatidjB ; the order B. apoda has 
of certain craftsmen in Great Britain is a remnant, but one family, Ccociliidae. Mr. A. R. Wallace 
as possibljy’ may, similarly, be the feet- washing arranges the Amphibia into the orders (1) Pseudo- 
as a marriage ceremony. In Brihiiu, the bride’s phidia, (2) Batrachia Urodela, and (8) B. Anoura, 
feet are washed ; and in the south of India the the last comprising the frogs and toads. A few 
engaged son-in-law performs the ceremony (palal- Batrachians, such as the Siren of Carolina, the Pro- 
kai-kazhu-viradu, Tam.) of washing hia intended teua of Illyria, the Axolott of Mexico, and the 
father-in-law’s feet. Along the banka of the Menobranchus of the North American lakes, retain 
Ganges at every large place, crowds of nude men their gilk during life ; but although provided with 
and women are to be seen at certain hours of the lungs in mature age, they are not capable of living 
day, bathing close together. Mr. Layard tells us out of the water. Such Batrachians form an 
that amongst the Tiyari of the Nestorians, the girls intermediate link between reptiles and fishes. — 
and women bathe, unrestrained by the presence TemiauVs Ceylon^ p. 320 ; A. li. Wallace j Dimitri- 
of men, in the streams or at tho doors of their button^ i. 101. See Frogs; Reptiles, 
houses. In Japan there are bathing - houses, BATRACHUS GRUNNIENS. Linn. The na- 
in which, at Ilakodadi, both men and women of lives attribute poisonous qualities to these fishes, 
the low^r ranks assemble. Mr. Hodgson tells us and reject them even as manure. The creaking 
that on one occasion, at Yedo, the l)atherft of sound they emit has been noted by Buchanan, 
both sexes iudiBcrinhnately sallied out to see They are capable of living a considerable time out 
them pass. When Mr. Alcock went, preceded of their element. 

by a band of music, to the Governor’s Yarnun, BATSAJd-KURA. Tel. Portulaca quaih-ifida. 

all the bathers of both sexes came out, to gratify BATrfNAli BISH. Blng. Aconitum ferox. 

their curiosity by a good long gaze on the novel BATTA. Hind. Difference or rate of exchaiigci, 

spectacle. Amongst the Maori of Now Zealand, extra allowance. A mutiny occurred in tlie Bengal 
both Boxes bathe together in tho liot waters of tlie army in consequence of an order, dated 1st January 
volcanic region. 17C6, abolishing double batta for the officers of 

The functions of tlie skin ainnot be preserved the army. They were ordered to send in their 
in healthy activity, nor the changes of climate resignations by the Ist May 17 GO. Tho mutiny 
effectually guarded agtiiiiat, without the frequent was suppressed by Lord Clive, 
use of the bath. The warm, tepid, cold, or BATTA or Batt.'ik, a collection of tribes in- 
shower bath, as a means of preserving health, habiting the interior of that part of Sumatra 
ought to be ill as common use as a change of which lies between Acheen and tbe now decayed 
apparel. On a large scale, baths are economically empire of Menang Kabou. They are under sepa- 
heated by steam. Tho sickly, the aged, the weak, rato chiefs. The Batta in the north of Sumatra 
and the intemperate should avoid the use of the occupy from the country of tlu^ Rawa on tho 
cold bath, which should seldom bo used in tho river Rakan on tho east side, Natal on the west 
higher table-lands of India, even by tho strong. — side, as far north probably as the latitude of 
Sonnerat's Voyaye^ p. 101 ; Jfodyson's Nay(is<ffci^ Diamond Point on tl)e east, and Gunoug Abong- 
262; LayariVs Nineveh; Rubitif^on's Trarel<j ii. | Abong on tho west, and bonier on the Achinese. 
149; Ouseley'-'i Traiwls^ i. 3Ul. Their total number is 367,860, but others have 

BATHO, a deity of tho Cachari race. estimated it at 1^ million. TIic Hattas of Mandhe- 

BATHU, also Bathua. Hind. Chenopodium ling and Rortibi are muscular, s<|unre-built, ajid 
album, much grown in the hills of tim AV. Hima- strong, but averse to all severe labour. Tho men 
laya. In the I’anjab, Amarantiia f rumen taceus. are generally better built than the women. Real 
BATIN. Each Jakun tribe is under an elder, beauty amongst the women is rare. The Batta have 
termed the Batin, who directs its movements, ' a true and keen memory, and ia their iisscmblies 
and settles dis})ute8. have now a grave and now a lively eloquence, 

BATIR. Hind. Quail. which generally remains free of bombast. Insanity 

BATKAR. Hind. Celtis Cau^asica. is hercdiUiry in many families. They have poly-' 

BATMAN, a weight of Asiatic Turkey, equal gamy; young and married women are chaste. The 
to 201f lbs. Batta loves pahn-wiiic, is honourable, humble to 

BATN-BAD-HATN. Arauo-Pkks. Prom gene- superiors without being slavish ; he will not suffer 
ration to generation ; a form of granting lanci. defamation or iuRult. Ho is frugal, but hospit- 
BATNULKAR, a tribe of weavers in the able. But ho k fond of gambling; is covetous, 
Madura and Tinnevelly districts, who speak a and exceedingly lazy. He is intrepid and coura- 
slang dialect. — Wih. geous in tho chase. 

BATOO BARRA, a river of Sumatra, in lat. The more barbarous and indolent tribes are in 
3° 14' N., and long. 99° 37' E. Its people have the interior of Batu-bara, Assahaii, Beclah, and 
been found treacherous^ to ships. They catch Panei. The Batta alphabet has nineteen letters, 
turtle, collect their eggs, and prepare fish and and they write from the bottom to tho top, in the 
eels. reverse of the Chinese way. Their language bears 

BATOOLA. Hind. Cicer arietinum. a great resemblance to Malay. To a considerable 

BATOR NIBU. Beng. Citrus decumana. knowledge of letters, of useful arts, and tolerable 
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industoy, BOtne tribes add coDnibalism. Moor, 
Leyden, Marsden, and Crawfurd first brought to 
notice that they are cannibals. Sir Stamford 
Raffles mentions in his Memoirs, p. 427, that he 
had been informed that the old people quietly 
suspended themselyes by their bands from the 
branch of a tree, and theh children and neigh- 
hours danced around them, exclaiming, * When 
the fruit is ripe then it will fall.* And when the 
old, unable to hold on longer, fell to the ground, 
they all out them up and eat them. Most writers, 
but lately Captain Low, in No. 3 of Journal oi 
Royal Asiatic Society, describe them as cannibals. 
The Karau Karu tribe in the districts bordering 
on Acheen are not cannibals. The Padimbola 
tribe (Mr. Anderson terms the tribe Perdim- 
banan) were the most barbarous and most ad- 
dicted to eating human beings. Other Battak 
eat prisoners of war and criminals as a nunish- 
nient, also eat their aged and infirm relatives; 
but the Padimbola waylay travellers, kill and eat 
them. A chief stated as the manner of eating 
the criminals and prisoners, that three posts were 
fixed in the ground ; to the middle one the body 
of the prisoner or criminal is fastened, and his 
anna and legs are extended to the two others, in 
the figure of a St. Andrew’s cross. On a signal 
being given, every one entitled to share in the 
feuHt, rushes on him with hatchets and knives^ 
and many only with their teeth and nails ; ho is 
thus in a few minutes entirely cut or torn to 
jueces; and 8ok<ien are the guests, that they often 
wound each other’s hands and fingers (Moor, p. 
128). The lives of criminals are redeemable. 
Polygamy is practised to a great extent, but each 
wife has a separate hearth in the one-roomed 
house. Women and children con be sold by the 
husband and father. Their dead are buried with 
much ceremony ; the bodies of persons of rank 
being retained for a long time, and finally buried 
■with a sacrifice of animals. — Memoirs^ p. 427 ; 
Ni wholly Brit. SetllementSy ii. 370 ; Moor. 

HA'ITAL. Hind. Euonymus fimbriata, or E. 
Hamiltouii ; in Kaghan, it is Pyrua aucuparia. 

BATTAK. Hind. A nerson who perforins 
the ritual worship of a Hindu idol. 

BATTEDOMBE. SiNGii, Calyptranthes caryo- 
phyllifolia. 

ilATTEE SAL. Hind. I)ipU?rocarpu8 alatus. 

BATTl. Hind. A candle, a pastille ; a roll or 
stick of sealing-wax, lacquer, or any other sub- 
stance made up in this form. 

BATTIA, a Hindu sect who worship Vishnu 
and his incarnations, as Ballaji at Panderpur and 
Tripati. They have a great reverence for their 
guru, whom they style maharaja, and place at his 
disposal tan, man, and dhan, — body, mind, and 
means, — and recently in Bombay scandalous im- 
moralities regarding, and carelessness of, their 
women were disclosed. They are generally mer- 
chants, and some give annually 5 or 10 per cent, 
of their profits. In Bombay, in 1881, there were 
9417. Bee Ballaji ; Bhattia ; V'allabha-Charya. 

BATflCALOA, a small town on an island, 
long. 81° 49' E., and lat 6° 42' N., on the east 
coast of Ceylon. Its estuary abounds in croco- 
diles. — Yuky Cathay y ii, p. 461. 

BATTLE-AXE of Thor is the cross. Pattee is 
the swastika cross of the Buddhists, and the mono- 
gram of Vishnu and Biva. Thor’s symbol of 
governance was the last letter of the Samaritan 


alphabet, the tau or tao in its decussated form* 
It is the mark which the prophet Ezekiel (ix. 4) 
was ordered to place on the foreheads of the 
faithful in Judah ; and Indian women still place it 
on their stores of grain. It is placed on the jars of 
the water from the Ganges and Indus, and in the 
south of India is the emblem of disembodied Jain 
saints. It is the mystical Tao Sze of the Chinese 
Buddhists, is the chief ornameut on the sceptre of 
the Bon-pa deitier of Tibet, and is expressed on 
the Artec or musical bell borne by Bal-govind. 

BATTLES OF INDIA. Anciently, the Sodha 
and Kahtor Rajput and the Jharija of Gujerat 
dismounted in the presence of the enemy, and 
fought on foot. After the fatal battle of Kadasiya, 
the Persian general Takbarian dismounted to 
fight with Zahir, the Arab champion. This was 
a common practice of Europe in the middle ages. 
The emperor Conrad’s cavalry followed it in the 
second crusade, and the English when fighting 
at Northallerton the battle of the standard. Sir 
John Hawkwood, a knight of Edward iii., intro- 
duced the practice into Italy; and the English 
followed it m the battle of Crevant and Vemeuil, 
Of the chief battles and sieges in Indiik from 
which British supremacy has resulted, are that 
at Plas'^ey, by Lord Clive, in 1767, against the 
Mahomodan power in Bengal, — Plassey being the 
name given to the battle-field, from the circum- 
stance that it was covered with the piilas tree 
Butea frondosa. The siege of Seringapatam in 
1799 was of importance ; also the battles of Assaye 
and Argaum, fought by Sir Arthur Wellesley 
in 1803 against the Mahrattas. In 1803, Alighur 
and Laswari, both won by Lord Lake and 
General Fraser against Sindia’s battalions of 
Mahrattas, trained by Perron. The battle of 
Decg in 1804 ; Mahidpore, in 1817, against the 
Mahrattas ; Ashti, in 1818, against the Mahrattas. 
In 1819, Asirgarh; in 1 824-26-20, against the 
Burmese; and in 1826 Blmrtpur fell. In 1840 
and 1842, against the Chinese ; 1845, against the 
Amirs of Sind by Sir Charles Napier. In 1840, 
against the Siklis at Sobraon ; 1848, Multan ; and 
again, in 1849, against the Sikhs at Gujerat, and in 
1860, in south Persia. In 1867 and 1868-69, in 
northern India, at Dehli, and Lucknow, against 
the native soldiers in revolt, and nearly the whole 
of Hindustan and Oudh in rebellion. The war 
progress of the British in India has been by 
dissimilar military tactics. When in the field, as 
with Lord Clive at Plassey, with Sir Arthur 
W ellesloy at Assaye, with I^ord Lake at Laswari, 
Futtchghur, and Afzalgarh ; in 1818 at Nagpur ; 
in 1824-26-20, in Burma with Sir Archibald 
Campbell ; in China, 1841-42, under Lord Gough ; 
against the Sikhs, at Gujerat, under that com- 
mander ; and against the Persians, in 1850, under 
Sir James Outram ; in 1880, by Sir Frederick 
Roberts at Kandahar, — the battles were won by 
boldly throwing the stable British troops, however 
few in numbers and after long marches, against 
the less coherent native levies, however numerous ; 
and in the siege operations against Seringapatam, 
against Gawilghur, and against Bhurtpur both 
in 1805 and 1826, by persevering determination. 
Lord Clyde’s operations of 1858-59, however, were 
marked by the wary metfiodical movement of vast 
bodies against the revolted soldiery and rebel- 
lious races; by the measured, ponderous, but 
slow tramp of splendid infantry, with the cavalry 
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Hiid artillery in aid. The only cavalry movement 
of note that occurred, was after the battle of 
Cawnnur, when, on the 0th December 1858, 
Sir Hope Grant, with the 9th I^'incors, some 
native cavalry and horse artillery, moved 25 miles 
to the Sheo-rajpore ghat on the Ganges, and 
attacked the flying rebels, defeating them, and 
capturing all the guns, without, on his side, a 
single casualty. Sir II. J^osc had defeated the 
army of Gwalior before that city on the 20th ; and 
on the 21st June 1858, Sir Rolx'rt Napier, with 
the 14th Light Dragoons, some native cavalry, 
and a battery of artillery, not GOO in all, went in 
their pursuit, and came up with the 6000 rebel 
sepoys, with their 30 guns, at Jowra Alipur, 
where ho charged into the thickest of the enemy, 
and completed their dispersion. But of the 

100.000 native soldiers who revolted in May and 
June 1857, though many died from disease, 
probably not more than 40,000 from first to last 
were killed or wounded. In that revolt, from 
May till the 30th September of 1857, the British 
soldier, aided by tlie few native troops who re- 
mained staunch, in all 45,000 Briti.sh ami 60,000 
native, had to struggle for their lives against 

120.000 sepoy troops and an equal number of 
civil rebels, every one of whom in Oudh and 
Rohilkhand had been born a soldier. The first aid 
that the British got was from the Sikh levies sent 
by Sir J. Lawrence from Lahore. In all, the 
British and native troops rose to about 150,000 
before the end of 1857 ; and before July 1858 
there were 80,000 British soldiers in Imlia. But 
up to September 1857, the smaller number of 

45.000 British and 00,000 natives had to combat 
for their lives against not less than 300,000 com- 
batants, 120,000 of whom had bt‘en regularly 
trained soldiers or partially trained police. Before 
the end of September 1857, Dehli had fallen, and 
the part relief of Lucknow before the receipt 
from Great Britain of other aid than a wing of 
the 5th Fusiliers and the 90th Light Infantry. 

The re.al relief of Lucknow took place on the 
6th December 1857. After Ix)rd Clyde’s arrival, 
Lucknow remained to be besieged, and captured, 
Ciawnpur to be released from the Gwalior Con- 
tingent, and Omlh and l^ohilkhand cleared from 
the armed rebellion; and under Sir Hugh Rose, 
Central India was restored to British 8Ui)remacy. 
Towards September 1857, and from that time 
onwards, British troops came in (and amongst 
the first of these came Lord Clyde), at fii-st in 
small bodies, and then in large, until the entire 
reinforcement of 50,000 men had arrived from 
Britain to re-establish in the east British supre- 
macy. As a matter of history, it may be well to 
record here the strength of British sohliers in India 
in the years preceding and succeeding the revolt. 


V<iar. 

In India. ; 
British 1 
Soldiers, j 

Year. 

III India. 1 
BritUIi 
Holdier.s. 

Year. 

In India. 

UritiNli 

SnldiiTH. 

18.52 

48,709 

1859 

100,290 

1865 

71,880 

1853 

40,933 

18(K) 

92,800 

1800 

65,704 

18.54 

47,140 

i 1801 

84,294 

1807 

05,40)7 

1855 

40,093 

|i 1862 

78,174 

18(i8 

01,8l»72 

1850 

45,104 

i: 1863 

70,085 

1809 

04,858 

18.57 ' 

45,527’ 

1804 

74,901 

1870 

02,939 

1858 

54,000 






• of these, 5000 in I'crsia. ' Of these, 4000 in Ahys.sinia. 


Throughout British India generally, the object 
of those with whom the British from their first 
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entry on the arena had come in contact, — the 
Mahomcdaiis, Mahrattas, Sikhs, Sindians, and 
Afghans, — had been personal, either to gain new 
lands, or to hold such as were in their possession ; 
and impressed by the habits and customs of age, 
they have mostly been ready to yield or retreat 
when pressed, with the belief that they could 
regain or return when opportunity recurred ; for, 
except the Sind Amirs, not one of all the ruling 

S owers in India and its borders, with w'hom the 
Iritish came in contact, had possessed authority 
in the country longer than the British themselves. 

The battles fought by the British in the 18th 
century were chiefly for existence and u standing 
grounci, and the names of the great I^ord Clive, 
Colonel Lawrence, Sir Barry Close, liOrd Corn- 
wallis, General Harris, Genenil Wellesley, Sir 
David Ouchterlony, General Gillespie, I.<ord Lake, 
Lord Gough, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir Frederick 
Roberts, have been conspicuous amongst others of 
their countrymen. 

The Kamatic came into the British possession, 
partly by gift, partly by treaties, and in part as 
the result of battles fought in the 18th century 
against Mabomedan and Hindu princes and chiefs, 
whom the French aided. Ainoug.st these may be 
enumerated Sholinghur, taken 27th September 
1781 ; Negapatam, surrendered 18th November 
1781 ; battle of Cuddalore of 13th June 1783. 

The taking of Bangalore from Tipu Sultan on 
the 21 st March 1791, gave a permanent position 
in Mysore, but it was eight years later, when 
Scringapatam was stormed, on the 4th May 1799, 
that the country came under British control, by 
the replacement on the throne of the relative 
of former Hindu rulers. 

The camf)aign of 1803 commenced on the 7th 
August. It was directed against Sindia and 
Perron and the Bhonsla raja of Beiar. These 
two Mahratta powom had 72 regnilar battalions 
ofliccred by Frenchmen, and 200,000 troops un- 
trained, but from the .sourc(‘8 whence they were 
drawn, such took even a higher social standing 
than their soldiers of the line. Before the end of 
December there were gaine<l by tlu* British four 
batth'M, amongst which were As8aye,and Argaum, 
and ].jiswari; the Britisli completed eight sieges 
and storms, and effected tlie almost total destruc- 
tion of the 72 trained battalions, the dispersion of 
the rest of their armies, the capture of 738 pieces 
of cannon, — the British force being about 55,000 
regular troops, amongst which were 10,000 British 
soldiers. To elTect these results, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley had been moving northwards, taking 
Ahmadnaggur the key of the Dekhan, taking 
Gawilgarh in the Vindhya, also Asirgarh ; while 
Lord l^ke moved south ward.s, fighting the battle 
of Laswari, against the battalions of Sindia 
and Perron. At that time, also, Jeswani Rao 
llolkar, when he opposed the British in 1803, had 

100,000 regular troops, among.st whom were 

60,000 light horse, and 130 guns, with tlie for- 
tress of ('Jiandore and Galinghur. From the 
Oictics adopted, tliis moveable force baffled the 
Britisli comm.'indcrs and all the military power of 
India from April 1804 till the ir)th February 1805. 
On the 2d A]>ril 1805, Jeswant Rao llolkar was 
again defeated l^y l.ord Lake, who marched all 
night, and at daybreak t!uten‘(l Holkar’s camp, 
which hecomph'tely broke up. In this, in going 
and coming, liuke marched 50 miles. Lord Lake 

k; 
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Biibse^uently, in December 1805, marched in his 
pursuit 405 miles in 43 days, from Secundra to 
the Beas river at the Rajgbat. In Jeswant Rao 
Holkar's final overthrow, Lord Lake marched 350 
miles in a fortnight to reach Dehli, which Sir D. 
Ouchterlony was defending against Jeswant Rao 
Holkar. But on Holkar's abandonment of Dehli 
on the 14th and 16th October 1804, Lord Lake 
followed him, and at length, with a small body of 
3000 British horse and artillery, amongst which 
were the 8th and 27th dragoons, made a forced 
march of about 48 miles, defeat^ the forces of 
Holkar, about 60,000, near Farrakhabad, followed 
10 miles in pursuit, and returned to camp, mak- 
ing a journey of about 70 miles in 24 hours, with 
a loss of 22 dragoons killed, and 20 Europeans and 
natives wounded. 

Amir Khan, the Rohilla chieftain of Rohil- 
kband, forsook the raja of Bhurtpur, but was fol- 
lowed by General Smith, whom Lord Lake sent 
in pursuit. After a march of 700 miles in 43 
days, Amir Khan's army was overtaken and de- 
feated at Afzalghar, at the foot of the Himalayas, 
on the 2d March 1804, and Amir Khan was con- 
veyed across the Ganges and Jumna in March, but 
he rejoined Holkar's camp under Bhurtpur. 

Dehli, battle of, 11th Sept. 1803 

Alighur, assault of the fortress of, . 4th Sept. 1803 

The Jat rulers of Bhurtpur were inclined to side 
with JesAvant Itao Holkar. Bhurtpur is on the 
borders of the desert of Raiputana. When besieged 
by Lord I^ke in 1805, with 10,000 regular soldiers, 
four determined assaults were made on January 
9th and 22d, and February 20th and 21 at, but in 
each instance repulsed, though at the close, the 
besieged, on the 10th April 1806, yielded to terms. 
In those four fruitless attacks, the British loss 
was 3203 killed and wounded, of whom 103 were 
oflScers. In 1825, however, during the Burmese 
war, puffed up by the belief that their mud fort 
was impregnable, they again drew down the anger 
of the Indian Government, and it was again be- 
sieged, and, on the 18tli January 1820, success- 
fully stormed by Lord Combermerc*. Agra city was 
taken on the 17th, and the fortress ou the 19th 
October 1803. Sir David Ouchterlony, a general 
ofRccr of the Bengal army, for 8 days defended 
Dehli against the Mahratta Jeswant Kao Holkar, 
repulsing repeated assaults, though with ojien 
breaches, till on the night of the 15tli October 
1804, on the approach of Lord Lake, Holkar 
withdrew. From that time the Moghul emperor 
of Dehli became a stipenaiary of the British. 
The Nepal war ended on the 12th March 1816. 
It was successfully conducted by Sir David Ouch- 
terlony ; but there fell General Gillespie, who had 
relieved Vellore when it was seized by rebels in 
1808, and who had distinguished himself in Java 
in August and September 1811. Several tracts 
in the mountain valleys of the Himalaya were then 
ceded to the British Indian Government. 

The territories on the north-west part of penin- 
sular India have been chiefly acquired from the 
Mahratta rulers, as the results of war and vic- 
tories gained, and fortresses taken. Bombay 
island came by gift from Portugal, as part of the 
dower of king Charles the Second’s bride. The 
principal battles were in the beginning of the 19th 
century, and, in 1817, 1818, and 1819, fought by 
General Wellesley, Sir Thomas Hislop, and Sir 
Thomas Munro. Of these — 


Ahmadnaggur, surrender of city, . 11th Ang. 1803 

Aisaye, battle of 23d Sept. 1803 

Gawilgarh fort. 

Berhampore surrendered, . . 16th Oct. 1803 

Ahmadnaggur city was taken by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley on the lltb August 1803, and immedi- 
ately afterwards he received the surrender of the 
fortress, long regarded as the key of the Dekhan. 
Poona, city of, taken, . . 19th Nov. 1817 

Seetabuldee, battle uf, 2Gth and 27th Nov. 1817 

Nagpur taken, 26th Nov. 1817 

Do. re taken, .... 30th Dec. 1817 
Jubbulpur, battle of, . . . . 19th Deo. 1817 

Mahidpur, battle of, . . . . 2l8t Dec. 1817 

Corygaum, battle of Ist Jan. 1818 

Oopanldrug, storm of, . . . 14th May 1819 

Ohanda, siege and storm of, . 20th May 1818 

Amulnair, surrender of, . . . 30th Nov. 1818 

Asirgarb, siege of 30th Mar. 1819 

Do. surrendered unoonditionally, 9th Apr. 1819 
Sind fell to the Indian Government, from the 
Mahoroedan Talpur dynasty, after the battles of 
Meeanee, on the 17th February 1843, and of 
Hyderabad, on the 24th March 1848, both fought 
by Sir Charles Napier, and this gave the coarse 
of the Indus up to Multan. The Panjab was 
twice engaged m war with the British Indian 
Government, in 1845, and again in 1849, after 
which the entire Sikh dominions were incorporated 
with those of British India, and a rapid increase of 
its resources followed. 

Moodkee, battle of, . . . . 18th Deo. 1845 

Ferozshah, battle of . . 21st and 22d Dec. 1845 

Aliwal, battle of 28th Jan. 1846 

Lahore, annexation to the British, . IGth Doc. 1845 
Do., occupied by tho British, . 22d Feb. 1846 

Do., treaty of 9th Mar. 1846 

iSobraon, battle of, . . . . 10th Feb. 1846 

Multan, city of, taken by storm, . 2d Jan, 1849 
Do., unconditional surrender of 
Moolrai and garrison of, . . 22(1 Jan. 1849 

Chillianwalla, battle of, , . . 13th Jan. 1849 

Gujerat, battle of, ... . 2l8t Feb. 1849 

Political difliculties with the Barakzai chief. Dost 
Muliammad Klmu, induced the Indian Govern- 
ment, at the close of 1838, to resolve on displacing 
him, nod replacing the deposed king, Shah Shuja 
ul Mulk. This was done after a series of successes 
and severe reverses, in one of which an entire 
British Indian brigade was destroyed by climate 
and the sword. It was tlie greatest disaster that 
ever befel the army of India. The chief battles 
fought were : — 

Ghazni, capture of, . . . 23d July 1839 

Do., rc-capturo of, ... Cth Sept. 1842 
Kabul taken, . . . .7th Aug. 18^ 

Do., re-occupation of, . . . 16th Sept. 1842 

Khclat, storm and capture of, . . 13th Nov. 1839 

Jalalabad, battle of, , . . . . 7th Apr. 1842 

In 1878-79, political difliculties again led to 
war, and Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar were again 
occupied, and battles fought, in which Sir Donald 
Stewart and Sir Frederick Roberts were victorious. 

The territories held by the British, west of the 
Indus, consist of a strip on the bank of that river, 
and, in Arabia, the peninsula of Aden, taken an 
the 19th January 1839. 

The iioRsessions east of the Ganges have fallen 
to the British arms from two powers. The first 
to engage in hostile operations were the Burmese, 
from whom, after a series of operations in 1824, 
1825, and 1826, territories in Assam, in Arakan, 
and in Tenasserim were gained. But war again 
recurred in 1852, and further territories were 
annexed at the mouth of the Ira wadi; so that 
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from the mouth of the IikIus to Sinj^^apore, almost 
the entire seaboard became British territory. The 
principal occurrences were : — 


1st AVar. 


Rangoon taken, 

mil May 1824 

Ohoduba, taken from tlio Burmese, . 

27th May 1824 

Tavoy taken, ..... 

15th Sept. 1824 

Mergui taken, 

15th Sept. 1824 

Martalban taken, .... 

30th Oct. 1824 

Kemmendino taken, .... 

9th Deo. 1824 

Hungapore taken from tho Burmese, . 

21st Feb. 1825 

Arak.an, capture of, . 

Doiiabow taken, ..... 

19th Mar. 1825 

2d Apr. 1825 

Brome, Burmese dcfc.atod near, . 
Melloou, Burmese <lefcated at, . 

Ist Oct. 1825 

19th Jan. 1826 

Burman Empire, peace with, 

19th Feb. 1826 

2d War. 

Rangoon taken, 

nth Apr. 1852 

Martaban, ...... 

5th Aj)r. 1851 

Bassein, ...... 

19th May 1852 

l*ogu, capture of, .... 

3<l Juno 1852 

Brome, ...... 

9th Sept. 1852 


With China there have been two wars» in 1841 
and again in 1859 to 18GU-1, from which sovcral 
small districts wore coded to the British. In the 
earlier war the chief battles were as under : — 
Chiisan, capture of, .... nth July 1810 

Do., re-capturo of, . . . 1st Oct. 1811 

Clnu nkee, takiiij;:' of, .... TtliJun. 1841 
Itoguo Forts, tukirij; of, . . . 2r)th Feb. 1841 

Cuutou captured and ransomcil, . 2r)th May IS 11 
Amoy, capture of, .... 2<jth Aug. 1841 
(Miinhao, caidiire of, .... lOtli Oct. 1841 

Niugpo taken, 13t!i Oct. 1841 

-rlhiug-kcaug-fu, battle of, . , . 21st .luly 1812 

iChapoo, cMpturo of, . . . . 18th May 1842 

Ceylon, long a Portuguese and Dutch territory, 
was taken by the British at different times, vi/.,: 

(’olomlu* take?!!, 10th Feh. 17% 

Kandy taken, 18tli Feh. ]8F> 

Kandian country, Britisli entered the, 11th «Jaii. 1813 

The central parts of peninsular India luavc 
Bev(!ial times needed coercion. At Kittour, a 
battle was fuiiglit oil the 23d October 1821, .and 
the ft'rt w.'is besieged and taken on the Otli Decem- 
ber of that year. Badami fort was taken by 
btorm on the 18Mi February 1818, and was again 
captured on the lOtii June 1841 ; and as a con- 
tinuation of tlio same events, Piiiialla and Pow- 
angliuf were captured on tlie let Deceiid^or 1814. 

Kurnool, held by a feudatory Pathan chief, lying 
between tin; Ceded Districts and the Hyderabad 
ti'iTitoiy, was surrendered to theEa.st India Com- 
pany on loth Dcccml)er 1815, but on tlie 18th 
October 1839 was again taken possession of, and 
on the same day a battle w;us fought at Zorapore, 
a few niih^s off, the nawab of Kurnool taken 
prisoner, and the territory annexed. 

In 1834, cruelties carried on for a long series of 
years by the raja, brought on him the hand of 
the Indian Government, and, after a series of opera- 
tions, C()f>rg Avas captured, after a battle, on the 
8th April 1831. 

In the interval of one hundred years here re- 
viewed, the British India troops, under tho Ea.st 
Imhan Company’s a<lministration, Avere composed 
both of European and native soldiery, armed 
according to tho liluropean mode, as artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry, and similarly disciplincil, 
but aided by levies of horse and foot Avith a less 
perfect or loss extensive organization, and termed 
irregular. In the early wars there were few or no 
European soldiciy, nud but small bodies of native 
ti'oops ; but these gradually increased with expan- 


sion of territory and more concentrated opposition, 
and the European and native forces in India 
were in the years 

Europeans. Nativ^.s. EuropcAns. NAtives. 

IS.'llMO, 36,('>04 FJ:),839 1858-59, 106,290 106,243 

1842-43, 46,726 220,047 1864-65, 71»880 118,315 

1856-57, 45,522 232,224 

In* 1857, the revolt of tho Bengal native army 
occurred, and tho policy since then has been to 
augment tho European ann, remove all sepoys 
from the scientific corp.s, and reduce their num- 
bers. The composition of the Indian army in 
1857 and 1865 was as under: — 


Europoaris. j 

1 Natives. 


Artillery. 

Cav.alry. 

lib. 

•- • 

a 4> 

Invalids, 

I’eterans,] 

Warrant. 

t I 

a> 

% 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. | 

Engineer 

Sappers. 

1867 

1806 

1 6,044 
13,072 

3130'n3,‘264l .. 
0274 48,04.') 1400 

438 

1 1 

8%3 30,473 
110614,574 

1186047 

1 09363 

2823 


In their opponents, tho British forces have had to 
encounter clouds of horse, as in the Mahratta camps; 
bravo foot-soldiers, as in tho Afghan, Gurkha, 
Sindian, Sikh, Tartar, and Mong(3 ; and native 
armies trained by European officers, Italians, 
French, and Germans. But those with the native 
rulers liave appeared iu the field with every weaj)on 
and armour of defence mentioned iu history, 
swords and spears, shields, boAvs and arrows ; and 
up to 1867, in Hyderabad, soldiery with bows and 
arroAvs Avere still to bo seen passing in review iu 
the Avar pageant of the Nizam’s Lan gar, and are 
the national Aveapons of several races in tho 
Vindhya and Satpura hills. 

'J’he chief sieges, battles, etc., of the British, iu 
S.E. Asia, have been us umler: — > 

Aden captured, 19th Jan. 1839 

Agra, city uf, taken, . . . . 17th Det. 1803 

Agra taken, . . . . . I'.hh Oct. 1S03 

Almiadiiaggur, Murmuh r of city of, . lltli Aug. 1803 
Aligljur fortress, assault of, . . Itli Sept. 1803 

Aliwal, battle of, .... 28th Jan. 1840 

Aiuuy, ca)*ture of, .... 2GUi Aug. 1841 

.Amuhiair, suiTemler of, . . . 3()tli Nov. 1818 

Arakan, capture of, . . . . I9th Mar. 1825 

Arcot, taken by Lally, . . Ith Oct. 1758 

Asirgiirli, tti(“gc of, .... 30th ISlar. 1819 
Do., Munender of, . . . 9tli Ai>ril 1819 

Ansayc, battle ef, .... 23d Sept. 1803 

Jhingaloie taken, .... 21st Mar. 1791 

Batlarni, .storiij and Kurrendor of fort of, 18th Feb. 1818 
Do., cai>ture of, .... 10th June 1841 

Banda taken 9th Aug. 1810 

Bi:rhaini>oro, Hurrendcr of, . . . 16th Oct. 1803 

JbiHsein, 19th May 1852 

Bliiu t]«iu stonneil, .... 18th Jan. 1826 

Buguo Forts, taking of, . . . 26th Feb. 1841 

B.oiirbon Island taken, . . 9tli July 1810 

Ihirrnan Knipire, jieace, . . . 19th Fob. 1826 

t’alcutta taken, 2d Jan. 1757 

(Janiou captured and ranHoincd, . 25th ISlay 1841 
(dtaiida, Hiege and storm uf, . . 20th May 1818 

Ghandernuggur taken jK>sMeision of, . 14th Mar. 1757 

Ghapou, cajduro of, .... 18th May 1842 
(3icduba t.ikcn froiii the Burinosc, 27th May 1844 
Chinhac, cujduro of, . , . . lOth Oct. 1841 

(’hing-kcang-fu, battle of, . . . 2lHt July 1842 

Obillianwalhi, battle of, . . . 13th Jan. 1849 

Chuenkee, Baking of, . . . . 7th Jan. 1841 

CliuHan, capture of 5th July 1840 

Do., re-capturo of, . . . Ist Oct. 1841 

Colombo taken, IGth Feb. 1796 

Courg, battle and capture of, . 6th April 1834 

Corygaum, battle of, .... Ist Jan. 1818 
Copauldmg. atorm of, . . . 14th May 1819 

Cuddalorc, battle of, . . . 13th June 1783 

Cuttack taken, 14th Oct. 1803 
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Dehli, battle of, .... 11th Sept. 

Donabew taken. .... 2d .^ril 

FerozBhah, battle of, , . 2lBt and 22d l>eo. 

Fort William taken, . . , . 5th Feb. 

-Ghazni, capture of, . . . . 23d July 

Do., re-canture of, . . . Cth Sept. 

Do., do., .... 

Gujcrat, battle of, ... . 2l8t Fob. 

Hyderabad, Sind, battle of, . . 24tli Mar. 

Java, Aug. and Sept. 

Jalalabad, battle of 7th April 

Joudjiiore taken, 29th Sept. 

Jubbulpur, battle of, . . . 19th Deo. 

Kabul taken, 7th Aug. 

Do., rc-ocoupation of, , , . IGth Sept. 

Do., do., 

Kand^ taken, 18th Feb. 

Kandian country, British entered the, 11th Jan. 
Kernrnendine taken, .... 9th Deo. 
Do. re-taken, 

Khclat, storm and capture of, . . 13th Nov. 

Kittoor, battle of, ... . 23d Oct. 

Do., siege and ca])ture of, . . 5th Dee. 

Kuruool, surrender of, 15th Dec. 1815, 18tli Oct. 
Lahore, occupied by the Britisli, . . 16th Dec. 

Do., annexation to the Britiuli, . 22d Feb. 

Do., treaty of, .... 9tli Mar. 

Manilla taken, 27th July 

l\lartabau taken, .... 30th Oct. 

Do. , ...... 5th April 

Mahidporo, battle of, . . . , 21st Dec. 

Mauritius HUiTcndorod, ... 2d Dec, 
Jilaharajpoie and Tuniar, battle of, . 29th Dec. 
Mceaiice, battle of, . . . . 17th Feb. 

Melloon, lim meso defeated at, . . 19tli Jan. 

Mergui taken, ir>tli Sept. 

Idoodkcc, battle of, . . . . 18th Dec. 

Multan, city of, taken by storm, . 2d Jan. 

Do., Burreuder of Moolruj and garrison, 22d Jan. 
Nagpur taken, ..... 20th Nov. 

Do. rc-takon, .... 30th Doc. 
Negapaiuin surrendered, . . . liUh Nov. 

Ncnal war, end of, . . . . 12th Mar. 

Ningpo taken, 13th Oct. 

I’egu, cai>turo of, . . . , 3d Juno 

Fondicherry taken, .... 

Foona, city of, taken, . . . 10th Nov. 

Ihoino, liurmeso defeated near, . Ist Oct. 

l^romo, 9th Sept. 

Funalla and Fowanghur, capture of, . 1st Dec. 

K.nngoon taken, . . . . . lltli May 

1 )o. , 5th April 

Jvungajioio taken from tho Burincbo, 2lHt Feb. 

Seringa] )atani storinod, , . . -Ith May 

Soetaliuldee, battle of, . 27th and 29th Nov. 

Slioliiiglmr taken, . . . . 27tli Sept. 

Sobruon, battle of, .... 10th Feb. 
Tavoy takim, ..... 15th Sept. 

ZoraiK)re, buttle of, . . , . 18th Oct. 


1803 

1825 
1845 
1757 
1839 

1842 
1880 
1849 

1843 
1811 
1842 
1839 
1817 
1839 

1842 
1879 
1815 

1815 
1824 

18.52 
1839 
1824 
1824 
1839 

1845 

1846 
1846 
1762 

1824 

1851 
1817 
1810 
1743 

1843 

1826 
.^824 

1845 
1849 
1849 
1817 
1817 
1781 

1816 
1849 

18.52 
1761 
1817 

1825 
18.52 
1814 

1824 

1852 

1825 
1799 
1M7 
1781 

1846 
1824 
1839 


At AVatcrloo, tho touil force, Britisli and allied, 
under tho Duko of Wellington, amounted to 69,686, 
out of which there waa a grraid total killed of 
4 2 per cent. 

The Indian returiiB show the following ratios : — 


1803. Assayc, . . 1 to 3 

1804. Dieg, . . 1 „ 41] 

1817. Mahidporo, 1 ,, 6 

1817. Sitabuldi, . 1 „ 

1818. Corygiuini,. 1 ,, 3j 


1845, Maharajporc, 1 to 6 

1846, Battles of tlie 

Sutlej, . . 1 „ 5 
1848, Chillian walla, 1 ,, 7 


The loss of the defeated in every affair, except 
perhaps the last, greatly exceeded tliat of tho 
British. Seringapatam, in 1799, was stormed and 
captured by 4376 men, in two columns. The 
loss in the assault was 1031. 


Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

European oflRcers, . . 22 45 0 

„ N. C. O. and soldiers, 181 122 22 

Native Boklicrs, . . . 119 420 100 


Of the officers, 25 were killed and wounded in 
the assault. Lord Lake, with an original force of 


9000 men, augmented afterwards by the force from 
Bombay, according to Major Hough, appeared 
before Bhurtpur in January 1805. During four 
successive assaults, each increasing in desperation, 
Lord Lake was repulsed, with loss of 2910 killed 
and wounded. 

First assault, . . . 456 | Third assault, . . . 894 

Second do. ... 573 | Foiurth do 0^ 

There were of officers killed 15, and 85 wounded. 
Major Thorn gives tho loss, in all the operations, 
at 3100 men and 102 officers, killed and wounded. 
— Major Hough; War Office Statistical Report; 
Havelock's Three Main Questions; Material Pro- 
gress in India, 1865-66; The Lancet, Sept. 10, 
1853. 

BATU. Arab. Croton tiglium seed. 

BATU BE R ALA, a stone idol highly vene- 
rated by the Dyaks, who suppose the slight ele- 
vation on which it is placed to bo the residence 
of a great spirit, in whose honour, once a year, 
the Dyaks are oaid, at this spot, to hold a great 
feast, bringing pigs and provisions from their 
villages for this purpose. It is the workmanship 
of a people who had attained to some degree of 
skill lii the art of working stone. One discovered 
at a jjolat of the river about 6 miles above the 
town of Sarawak, called Battu Kawa; another 
on the Saraarcand river, near Ledah Tanah, and 
called by the Malays, Battu Berala, or tho Idol 
Stone. 

BATUKA BHAIRAVA, in Hindu mythology, 
an inferior manifestation of Siva, described in the 
Viawasara-dhara Tantra, and represented as a 
well-formed naked youth mounted on a dog. 

BATU NAKIT. Jai>. Bezoar. 

BATUKI. Can. Argemonc Mexicana. 

BATU ZARD. Pkrs. Amarantus cruentus. 

BATWAKA. Hind. Tho partition or division 
of an estate held by several joint proprietors. 

BAU. Hind., also called Murasa and Man^- 
wach, in N. India, a zamiiulur’s perquisite or fee 
whenever the daughter of any cultivator in hia 
village is married. 

BAU or Ba, a section of the Binjara at the foot 
of the Himalaya. 

BAUHINIA, a genus of plants of tho natural 
order Fabaceie ; tho generic name was given to it 
from tho twin form of tho leaf, in honour of the 
twin brothers Hanhin. The number of species is 
considerable ; and some are shrubs, and sppio are 
trees which yield useful woods, astringent gums, 
fibrous barks. Dr. Hooker mentions that a thousand 
feet above Punkabarco in tho Outer Himalaya tho 
prevalent timber is gigantic, but scaled by climb- 
ing Hauhinias and Kobinias, which sometimes 
sheath the trunks or span the forest with huge 
cables, joining tree to tree. In the Tenasserim 
Provinces, also, a scandent species creeps up to the 
tops of the highest trees. The flower- buds of 
almost all the Bauhiiiias are eaten by the natives 
of India. The seeds taken from tho huge pods of 
B. racemosa are eaten in the hills of the N.W. 
Himalaya. The pods look like piecef of thick 
undressed leather, about a foot long and an inch 
or two broad ; they are placed over the ashes 
of a fire till they roast and split open; the flat 
s<tft Reeds are taken out and eaten ; tho flavour is 
pleasant, but the seed is not wholesome. The 
woods are often of a dark colour. Tho following 
arc the principal species : — 
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Bauhiuia acuminata, i., mountain ebony. 

B. Candida, Ait. not Jloxb. 

Ohitka, Kanchan Velutta manda- 

Chakta, ^ . Bkng. rum, . . . Malral. 

Ma-l)adda)-ga, . . Burm. Vellai munthari, . Tah. 
Ouchunar, . . . Hind. Deo-Kanchana, . Tkl. 
Duolo Kuncbun, . Mahr. 

This handsome shrub, with large pure white 
flowers, grows in the Mauritius, Ceylon, Assam, 
both peninsulas of India ; is rare in Coimbatore ; 
is cultivated in the Bombay side, as also in the 
Panjab, the Dekhan, and Tenasserim. It grows 
rapidly from seeds, and flowers in the second or 
third year. The flower-buds yield an excellent 
vegetable for curries. The flowers are very hand- 
some wheu open, being almost pure white, with a 
sweet odour. It reaches a fair size, and gives a 
wood of a good quality, but seldom of scantling 
suflicient for house purposes. 

Bauhiuia brachycarpa, Wall.^ the Bwai-jin of 
the Burmese, attains to nearly three or four feet 
at Taong-dong and in the Tenasserim Provinces ; 
its wood is white-coloured, and adapted for fancy 
work and cabinetnoaking. 

Bauhinia diphylla, Buck. 

Pa-lan, .... Burm. I Yepi of Nellore, . Trl. 
Authi, .... Tam. | Apa, „ 

This small tree grows in Burma, on the banks 
of the Irawadi at Yenan-ghcun and Taong-dong, 
also at Maaulipatam, Cuddapah, Guntur, and Ncl- 
lorc. Its flowers arc pure white, of middling size. 
The natives make temporary ropes of its bark for 
securing thatch, matting, or fences. The barks 
of several other Bauhinias are used similarly. 
Ara liar is the bark of B. parvifolia, of which 
inatclu'S for matchlocks are made. 

Bauhinia Malabarica, Itoxh,, the Bo-ay-gy-in 
of tlio Burmese, a native of Malabar, where it 
blossoms in October and November. It also 

g rpws in Assam, and is common in the plains of 
ritish Burma, where its wood is used for the 
'cross pieces of harrows, house posts, etc. A cubic 
foqt weighs 42 lbs. The average length of tiie 
trunk to first branch is 15 feet, and average girth 
at 6 feet from the ground is 4 feet. 

BiiUhinia parviflora, PoA/., the Kosundra of the 
Pam'rtt). A great climber in the Siwalik tract. 
TinmiT of a small size, from 5 to 6 feet in length, 
and 2 to 3 feet in diameter, its gum is used 
incSicinally. 

Baulihna purpurea, L. B. Coromandcliana, D.C. 
Deva Kanchan, . Bkng. Shegapu Munthari, Tam. 
Sarubinai^, * . . t^VN. Bodanta Chettu, . Tel. 

Chovana At al. Pedda-are, ... ,, 

-I' ' 

A treo^ 'wlth very large, deep rose-coloured, 
fragrant flowers, which appear at the commence- 
ment ,pt the rains. It grows in the Mauritius, 
Coromandel, Burma, Assam, and Oudh, the Kheri 
pass, Garhwal; and Kainaon, also in Canara and 
Sunda, both above and below ; most common near 
the Gungawallee creek. It attains a large size in 
the mountains of India. Its timber is hard, close- 
grained, and'^very durable, and of a fine reddish- 
brown colbur, and can be had in lengths of 12 to 
15 feet, and 30 to 35 inches in girtli. It is strong, 
and good for agricultural implements, but seldom 
largo enough for building. 

Bauhiuia racemosa, Lnm. not Vahl. 

B. parviflora, Vnkl. | Piliostigma racemosa, IfocA 

B. apicuta, Kon. | 


Ban-raj, .... Beng. Alyla, Singh. 

Bwni-jm ; Hpa-lan, Buu.m. Atcha maram ? . . Tam. 


MawilOhila ; Malu, Hind. Malu? Alali jhun? Tel. 
Apta; Patwa, . . AIahr. Patwa Alawal, Are, „ 

Miirta, .... Panj. Adavi aviaa, . . ,, 

Vanna-raja, . . . Sanhk. 

This immcDBc climber is found all over British 
India, all through Burma, and along the forests 
of the Siwalik hills and the hot valleys of the 
Himalaya, from the Boons of the north-west to 
the valley of Assam. Its flowers may be seen 
hanging in elegant festoons from the tops of lofty 
trees. The bark when stripped off is of a reddish- 
brown colour, and the natives of the mountains 
make ropes of it ; the steins are usually cut in July 
and August ; the outer bark, being stripped oft*, 
is thrown away, and the inner is used for ropes as 
wanted, by being previously soaked in water, and 
twisted when wet. It is also said to be boiled and 
beaten with mallets, which renders it soft and 
pliable. The fibre makes very strong ropes, but 
rots if kept constantly in water. Major Swetenham 
describes its strong coarse ropes as answering well 
for suspension bridges. Its bark is also made 
into matchlock matches. T^he wood is small, but 
the heart- wood is exceedingly hard and fine. The 
leaves are eaten by buffaloes, etc., and are used 
for packing, and for making umbrellas, being put 
between strips of bamboo, so as to overlap each 
other. They are also favourite leaves for the 
platters, used at the marriages of Brahmans, etc. 

Bauhinia scandens, Xin/i., Ro'^ Bauhinia. 

B. lingua, Da Caml. 

Alyouk-hlw-ga, . . Bukm. I Naja balli, . . AIalkal. 
Esculapian Bauhinia, Eng. | Gunda gilla of . Sylmet. 

This trailing, climbing Bauhinia has small 
whitish flowers, which turn to a yellowish colour. 
It grows in the Konkans, Moluccas, Assam, is not 
uncommon about Gowhatti, and is a commom 
species at Sylhet, where it runs up over trees of 
the largest size. It is remarkable for its contorted 
stem, and is said to have formed the type of tlie 
snake rod of Esculapius which be brought with him 
from India. Its fibrous hark is made into cloth 
and rope, but the libres are harsh and stubborn. 

Bauhinia tomeiitosa, Linn. 

AIa-ha-hla)-ga-wR, . Bukm. i Potan, .... Singh. 
Yellow Bauhinia, . Eng. | Kat-jitti, . . . . Tam. 
Kanohana, . . Maleal. Triviatputraui, . . ,, 

Uanraaduga, . . Sansk. | Tiru vala coimay, . ,, 

A native of Ceylon, Malabar, and Coronuindcl ; 
bears a l^rge sulpliur-coloured flower; and the 
upper petal has usually a deep purple spot on the 
inside. It is a large shrub, never exceeding 12 
feet in height. Wood very hard, but too small 
to be of any great value in commerce. This, like 
the B. racemosa, has a strong, very dark-coloured 
wood, hence the names Kat-atti, wild ebony. 
Even the younger branches show the heart-wood 
very dark brown ; the bark of this is also employed 
as extemporary cordage. Native practitioners 
prescribe the small dried buds and young flowers 
in certain dysenteric cases ; they have little sen- 
sible taste or smell, though the leaves, when fresh 
and bruised, have a strong but not unpleasant 
odour. Their astringelicy is probably due to the 
presence of tannin. 

Bauhinia Vahlii, W. and A. 

B. raoomoia, Fa A/, Jtoxb. | B. scaudens, Jloxb, 


Chaniboolec, . . Duk. Boila, .... Nepal 

Malu, Hind. Adda, Tkl. 

ACahwal, .... ,, ? Shyalee, .... Uria. 
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This is an immense scandent shrub, with a cir- 
cumference of stem of feet, and largish white 
flowers, that turn yellow. It grows in the Thull 
Ghats, ravines at Khandalla, Morung mountains, 
in the Dehra Doon and Kamaon; it abounds in 
the jungles in the North-West Provinces of India, 
and near the mountains of Qanjam and Gumsur, 
and yields a fibre which is extensively used in 
rope-making. The leaves are a foot in length and 
bieadth, snd have rounded lobes * they are used 
as platters for eating from, and lor making the 
* tallari,’ or small umbrellas worn on the head ; 
also for packing and lining baskets, and for house 
thatch, and bai^ for ropes. Legumes pendulous, 
from twelve to twenty inches long, covered with 
a brown velvet down. The kernels of the large 
and broad pods have a sweet astringent flavour, 
and are eaten like almonds by the natives. When 
the husks are fresh, the natives roast them to get 
at the kernels ; when old, they open of themselves. 
The kernels possess tonicand aphrodisiac properties. 

Bauhinia variegata, Xmn., Wuntain ebony. 

Var. a. Bauhinia purpurascens, Roxb. 

,, h, ,, Candida, Itoxb. not Ait. 


Irkumbalitha, . . Oak. 
Kuohnar, Kuvidara, Hind. 
Kolar, Sons, . . ,, 

Kanchan, . . . Mahb. 


Chovana-mundari, Mat.. 
Kuvidara, . . . Saksk. 
Segapu Manthari, Tam. 
Borodbo, . . . Ukia. 


An ornamental tree with variegated flowers. It 
is sparingly found in the Bombay forests, and 
there it never reaches a size for a 10-inch plank. 
The wood, however, is bard and good. In Gan jam 
and Gumsur it is tolerably common, and used for 
firewood. Common in Burma and at Ajrair. 
When in blossom the tree is very splendid, and the 
fragrance delightful. The flower- buds are eaten 
as a vegetable. Its buds are sold fresh in the 
bazar at I^hore ns a vegetable, which are eaten 
prepared with animal food. 

Var. a. Purpurascens. 


Beno. 


Ma-ha-hla3-gR-m, . 
Begapoo Munthri, 


Btirh. 

Tam. 


Bidol, . 

Rakta-kanchan, 

Kuvidara, . . . ' Sansk. 

A tree with beautiful large purple flowers, four 
petals light purple, the fifth deep purple tinged 
with cream and red. It is one of the most stately 
of the Bauhinias, and grows m the Peninsula of 
India, in Serampore, Pateram, Monihari, and 
Puranoya. 

Var. h, Candida. 

Kano-raj, Hind. 

A shrub with large flowers, with four white 
petals in its flowers and one with a sulphur colour 
within. It grows in Nepal, Oudh, Bengal, 
Assam, Islamnagar, and Prome. — Drs. AinsUty 
Brandisy Cleghoniy Gihsofiy Hooker y Honigberger; 
Madreu Museum; MCleUandy Mason y 
J, L, Stewarty Riddelly Roxb.y Roylty Voigty and 
Wight ; Ellioty FI. Andh.; Jaffrey ; Druryy U, PL; 
Madr. Ex. J. Rept.; Capt. Macdonald; Mendis; 
Beddome. 


BAUJHONOO. Uria? In Gan jam andtrumsur, 
a scarce tree, of extreme height 45 feet, circum- 
ference 5 feet, and height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 22 feet. The 
wood is strong, and used for bandy wheels. — 
Captain Macdonald. 

HAULEAH, a boat of the Ganges rivefi. 

BAULU of Ghenab. Goriaria Nepalensis. 

BAYA-KHANI, a gold coin of rersia, value 
R8.5. 

BA VENA. Oak. Melia azedarach. 


BAVER. Sind. VaChelia famesiana. 

BAVUNGI. Tel. Gelastrus paniculatus, Willd. 

BAWA. Mahr. Cassia fistula. 

B A W A.. H INI>. A son ; a mode of address among 
the fakir or darvesh sects. Bawa Boodun alias 
Hyat Qulundur. See Baba Boodun. Bawa ud 
Been, a venerated saint Bawa piare ke fuqeeran, 
a class of devotees. 

B AW ADA. Hind. A herb of N. India, used 
in rheumatism. 

BA-\irA-NET. Burm. Gendarussa vulgaris. 

BAWANG. Malay. Onion, Allium cepa. 
Bawang-putih, garlic, A. sativum. 

BAWAR, a section of the Koli tribe of Raj- 
putana. The Bawar, Bawari, and Baora or Bhaora 
are possibly parte of some great race, which were 
dispersed in prehistoric times. The Bawari are 
predatory, and scattered throughout India. Wil- 
son describes them as robbers by profession, and 
known in different places by different appellations, 
but call themselves Bawari, and using a dialect 
which is said to be spoken in parts of Gujerat. 
They seem to be the Bhaora of Southern India, who 
are styled Ham-pardi and Harn Shikari, and are 
the wild fowlers of the jungles and forests. The 
Bawari of Central India are excluded from the 
tribe if •'hey kill a heion or a dog. In regard to 
the heron, it is the ambiem of the tribe, and its 
flesh they must not cat. A race called Bauri ore 
swineherds. 

BA WE AN, or Lubek island, forms a portion of 
the residency of Soiirabaya. It is in lat. 5° 90' S., 
and long. 112° 38' W, (Greenwich^ and contains 
about 44 English square miles. The country in 
general is very mountainous, and it is only near 
the sea that some plains are found, on the largest 
of which, about 3J miles in circumference, the 
principal village, oangkapura, is situated. The 
Bawean race are probably descendants of the 
Madurese, whose language with a few modifleatioUS 
prevails, though they differ from them in dreap | 
Dut in this respect agree closely with the Bugis. 
The inhabitants of the Dessa Dipnnga employ the 
Javanese language. The people come every year 
to Singapore to serve as grooms, labourers, and 
drivers. Coal is found in Dessa Kalompe; hot 
springs occur all over the island, one with a tem- 
perature of 125 Fahr. — Journ. Ind, Arch.y No. 7. 

BAWR. PusHT. A leopard. 

BAYA. Hind., Ploceus Philippensis. Jav,, 
Crocodile. Mahr., Cassia fistula. Hind., in the 
Lower Doab and Rohilkhand, a person appointed 
in the bazars to measure grain. 

BAYAZID, lat. 39° 24' N., long. 44^^20' E., a 
town in Asiatic Turkey, 140 miles S.E. of Er^rum 
on tihe S.W. of Ararat. It gives its name to a 
province. The reigning family are of the 

Zilanli tribe ; Russia destroyed what could not 
be carried off. — MacGregor. 

BAYAZID ANSARI, a religious reformer, who 
founded the Raushenaisect. He appeared among 
the Yuzufzai Afghans about the latter part of the 
Ifith century. He set aside the Koram and taught 
that nothing existed except God, wllo filled all 
space, and was the substance of all forms. He 
soon formed a numerous sect, and estaUiihed his 
authority in the Suliman and Khaibar' hills, and 
over the neighbouring tribes. His followers were 
defeated wiUi great slaughter, and he died soon 
after of grief and vexation. His sons dug up his 
bones, and bore them in an ark at the head of 
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HAYBEIUIY TREE. 


H’DELEIUM. 


their column ; hut they coiuscfl to he formidable f lay down on a couch with her mantle drawn over 
heyond their hills till about Ajt. 1585, when her face. Her attendant thought she had fallen 
Jallida, one of t)u‘ young(‘st, assumed the com- asleep, but on endeavouring to awake her on 
maud, and oxereised it with Riicli vigour, that the the aj)pronoh of Adam Khan, they fouml slu^ 
ordinary government of Kabul was found incom- had taken foiaon, and was already dead . — Kiwji 
potent to resist him. Akbar s action against Khan^ Tr. of a Jliiul. p. 198. 
him was stispcnded, in consequence of the total BAZIGAR and Nut, jugglers, acrobats, and 
rout of the army he sent under Zain Khan and tumblers. The Nut may bo considered ns the 
raja Birbal against the Yuzufzai. Jallala took gipsies of Hindustan. Both are wandering tribes, 

(ihaziii A.i). 1()00, but w-as soon driven out, and liave each a slang language ; they live princi- 

pursuc^d, and killed. The sect, liowcver, survived, | i)ally by juggling, fortune-telling, palmistry, and 
and Jahangir and kShah J.ahan continued their 1 other means, and arc alike addicted to thieving, 
wars against tlicu). lhayazid was nicknamed The gipsies arc governed by their king, tlie Nut 
Pir-^rarik, or tlu^ saint of darkness . — Li '^doi's by their narHar bouthali. They appear to bo 
y\rrmn}f of the Umishrymi Srrf^ As. lies. vii. p. 505. equally indifferent on tlio subject of religion, 
BAVBiORUV TR1]E. l-aigeuia pimenta. and in no respect particular in their food, or the 

BA^'ENGI. lliN’h. Wool of the Tibet sheep, manner by which it is obtained. According to 
BAVGOONA. lIuiA? A (lanjam and Guinsur a list furnished by Captiiin IBclianlson, the lan- 
treo, leaves used i?i fever. guagi'S adopted by these tribes would aj)pear to 

BA YEA NAVA MAlG\iNr. 5'am. Dindug.a posae.ss a very strong afftnity to each other. The 
tree, Amlorsonia, s]). Bazigm* are subdivided into seven casitis, viz. 

BAY Op BENGAL. See Bengal. tlio (J)aree, At’bhye(;’a, Byns/i, Thirbiitt<^o, Kal- 

BAZ. Hind. A falcon. ko«>r, Dorkinee, and Gungwar, who ijitcnnarry. 

BAZAR. Hind. A market-place. Tn Egyi^t 'I'iiey say they arc dt'scomhal from f(*nr brothers, 
and in most cities of A.sia, ino.jt of tln^ great 'Diey practl.s*; tlic Mahornedan rite of eir-e.um(!isioM ; 
thoroughfare streot.s and many opjcrs have a they regard Tan-Sin .'ls their tutelar deity ; eon- 
row of shops along < rich side, not commun’e.iting s<'f]uently they look uj) to him for siu'cess :;nd 
with the superslnictures, winch hatter are divided .safety in all tlicir prof(‘s.sional exploits. Thesi) 
into separatt! lodgings, ijiluibitcd by different consist of playing on various instruments, singing, 
families, and seldom by the p(‘rsons who rent the <l.aucing, tumbling, etc. Tin' two latter accoin- 
shnps I’.emvitii. I r ircc* arc eaie d irs Arabic, laialimnds a*' peciihai to tie* Wf^nen of ibis sect 
* S’ool:.’ A wliole street of (his <h'acr.pt«un, or a 'hhe notion.s of v(*ligiori and a future stat,e among 
portion of such street, mostly contains slnips this vagrant rac<i are, principally derived from 
appropriated to a jiarticular tiado, and is called their Rong.s. wliich are oeautifully simple. — 
th(^ SVK>k of that tra<k‘. Jn general the .-iiiop* i.s a Myth. Wntd. p. 515 

small reee.-’s or cell, about 5 or 7 feel iiigh, and. ^ ]G\ZiN. i’erc Bazin, a Jesuit, who aceom- 
between 5 and 1 fec;t wide, tin; iioor of which is [.anted Nadir Shah as his jdiysiciaii in the l;Lst 

even with the top of a rai.s(‘d seat of stono or year.s of his life. When Na<lir was as.sa.s.sina(.(‘<l 

brick, called ‘ nuistab;vh,’ between 5 or 5 feet high in June 1717, on the following morning, the 
and almut the same in breadth, upon wl.ieh the Afghans' and IJzbak.s, 4000 in number, led by 
HlK>])kc(’j)(T u.sually sits. 'Die front of the shop i.s Ahmad f^hah, Abdali, unaware of their master’.s 
furnislicd with shutters, wliich, when closed at death, and in the hope of rescuing him, fell on 

night, are secun'd by a wooden lock. 'Diose in the IVrsians, but had to retreat to tluhr native 

India are usually held in an ojicii street or open country, which thi*y did in gocnl order. Bazin 
(piadrangie, and are attended to by men, 'riiose was a spectator of the action, ‘an milieu des ballos 
of Burma are large wooden or iron buildings, ct de.s sabriis .’ — Left res /''dijinulrs.^ \i. 
and the sellers are almost exclusively women, tint JiAZIUA, Aornis, was the place fixed on by 
woimn of Burma generally being active com- the Greek dyriastie.s fora military garrison. 'Dicro 
mercial agents. In all oriental countries it is the were military colonies of Macedonians established, 
custom for tlic imrchaser to seek out the seller, at Alexandria ad Cauciwmm, Arigmum, and Bazira, 
and to make an offer for what he wants. These ami garrisons at Nysa, Ora, M.'issaga, Rcucclcotis, 
two customs arc opposed to the practice iu and at Aornis, a mountain range, supposeil by 
Europe; and wdicrc Uic purchaser is n stranger, some lobe tbe mountain of Maliaban in the Rir- 


and ignorant of the ordinary value of the article Banjal or Mid - Himalayan range. See Awur ; 
he is purclijvsing, that of tlie East leads Jiim into Bactria. 

overpaying, anil to his regarding oriimtals as BAZIJ-BAND. IIiND. Armlet, 
lying impostors. IVDEIddUM. Eng., Fit. 

IJAZ ISAHADUU, an onicpr of tlic Afghan kings, AlUt.in ; Mooql, . Akaii. fiug.iI,. . Oiij., ir.Na 
who held Malwa at the time of Akbar’s accession Kara-wa, . . . Ruum. Bedolah, . . . . TIeh. 

(a.T). 1550). He was ch fiatcd and expelled by Kia-muh-yoh, . . Cjiin. (btijida, . . . »Sinijh. 

Adam Khan, an oflieer of Akbar. Buz Bahadur Radicyim, K’dcllion, Gu. Kungiliam, . . . Tam. 

had a Hindu mistress, who is 8,'iid to liavo been Madelkhon, . , ,, Guggilam, . . . . Tel^ 


one of the most beautiful women ever seen in This fragrant gum-resin, as met with in com- 
India. She xvas ns accomjilishcd as .she was incrcc, is the product of various trees. Dr. Ainslie, 
fair, and was celebrated for her verses in tho i. p. 21), was not inclined to regani it xis a product 
Hindi language. She fell into tho hands of of any of the trees of India, and pointed to tho 
Adam Khnu on the flight of Baz Bahadur; and Daraklit-i-mukul of Persia as the plant proiluciiig 
finding herself unable to resist his importunities it. That of Africa is from Balsamotloudron 
and threatened viol(‘nce, sin* appoinbul an hour Afrioiinum ; tho Sicilian BTlellium is obtained 
to receive him, put on her most splemlid dress, from the Daucus ilispanicus, /). C. ; but in all 
on which she sprinkled the richest jierfumes, fiml i .ssential jiroperties these are identical with the 



HE. 


BEANS. 


Gugiil of the Indian bivzarp, a prodnct. of the (-om- mcdanafKoon.lol-panei munnie,TAM.; Erimpanna. 
mipbora MadagaararenMis, Lvullcy, the Amyris Oan.). Tlio dark coloured roundish seeds (Kodda- 
coramipliora, tlie lialsaniodrciulrou com- panel nmnnie, Tam.) of the Curypha umbracu- 

miphora, Wif/ht and Arnotf, and a native of lifera are uschI aa beads by the Dassari wanloo, 
Sylhet, Assam, and Madagascar. At the Madras Hindu devotees who live on alms. The Tulasee 
Exhibition of 1856, two varieties of the B’dclliiim beads (Tulasee vayr raunnie, Tam.; Toolsi ke- 
from the Amyris commiphora, were exhibited, munke, Duk.) arc made from the root of the holy 
the solid gum, and the balsamic fluid, as obtained basil, Ocimum sanctum, a plant sacred to Vishnu, 
from the tree. The Indian Gugul much resembles and held in esteem by all his worshippers, many of 
myrrh, and is said to be largely exported as th.at whom wear it round their necks and arms. A 
drug. Dr. Royle considered the Gugul as identical very handsome bead is made hv polishing the 
with the B’dellium of commerce, and indicates the betel-nut, called by the Tamil people Paak 
Greek names of B’dellium, Badloyun, and Madcl- munnie. 
khon. as the B’^saX/ov and ^etXcXxio*' of Dioscorides. BEADS. 

Tho U’delliuin of Genesis ii. 12 and Numberaxi. jiimnisra, , , . GuJ. Knlkuru, . MaM!ai.. 

17 is siippfwcd to have been the eura-rcsin of Mankc Hind. Mano, ... Tam. 

Balsamoclcndron Roxburghii, Arn. (B. pubesceos, Mani-Mani, . . Malay. PuBsala, .... ^Tel. 
Stochsf and B. Mukul, Hanker), B’dellium, in Beads are in genernh use in all countries for 
Bombay, is imported from Cutch and the Persian personal ornament, as necklaces, ear and nose 
Gulf. It is re-exported to China and to England droops, and for ornamental work, and are made 
under the name of myrrh. B’dolach of Scripture of glass, ivory, wood, the inferior and the pro- 
(Gcn. ii. 12, Numbers xi. 7) ia supposed to be ciouagems; cornelians, onyxes, rubies, emcraldtt, 
B’dellium gum-resin of Balsamodcudron Hox- pearls, seeds, alabaster, magnesite, nacre, <yiral, 
burghii or musk. — Ainslie; Birdwood ; 0\Sh. ; gold, «teel, and date stones are all used as beads ; 
Af. E. J. R. ; Roylc's III, Him. Hot. ; Faulkner. rosaries likewise consist of beads. Glass beads 

BE. Peus. Without. Be-charagh, without a arc manufactured in China for export to India and 
lamp, deserted. Be-samajh, without discretion, the Archipelago, and arc largely exported from 
Be - baq, an acquittance in full. Be - dana, a Englaml to Africa, sometimes to the value of 
seedless grape ; also a sort of mulberry. £10,000 to £20,000. 

BEAD PLANTS. Several plants in ludia BEAMI. Maleal. Herpestris monnicra. 


produce bright^colourcd seeds, used as beads. 1 BEANS. 

Amongst these is the red seed with a black eye paqia, Arab. Fave, It. 

of the Abrus precatorius, Sweta Koonch, Bkno., Tau, ! . . . , Chin. Fab.J, Lat. 

Gondamani, Tam., which is also used by the Fevos, .... Fu. Boobii, Kus. 

Burmese as a weight. The Karen in the southern . . Hkd. Habna, . . . . . Rr. 

provinces cultivate one or two species of Job’s Bo men, . . „ Oku. reeuuaB, Hind., Iam., 111. 


tears for the seed. The Pwo clan plant a species The various kinds of beans cultivated in the 
yielding round seeds, which are used to ornament gardens of Europe are largely grown in India, 
the borders of the men’s tunics, but they are never — Vicia faba or Windsor beans, and the various 
seen on a woman’s gown. The Sgau, on the con- qa*cie8 and varieties of phaseolus or French beans, 
trary, cultivate a species bearing an oval seed, and (jhina is rich in many kinds of bean, some of tlicin 
use them merely for embroidering female dresses, indigenous. A bean grown at Shan-tung has its 
In Province Amherst, the Pwo seldom appear in oil and oil -cake largely imported into Shanghai 
their native costume, and many deny that their and Ningj>o, its oil-cake being used as manure, 
tribe ever had any other than that which they French be^ns arc of white, blac^k, and yellow colour, 
now wear, which ia Burmese. Abrus precab'irius The dwarf white bear sooner than the other sort, 
seeds are strung together as beads, necklaces, which require sticks at least six feet high, and 
bracelets, and other ornaments, also as rosaries, strong. The Portuguese bean or chevaux-de- 
hence the name precatorius. The common variety frise pod has four fringed angles, the edges 
are red with a black spot, whilst other varieties jagged. Broad and Windsor beans should be 
produce various-coloured seeds. The white sort sown in the cold weather, in drills the same as 
resemble pearls. Bruised into a fine powder, peas, each bean at six inches apart, the rows 
goldsmiths use it to join together the more delicate sutticiently separated to atlmit a person to pass 
parts of golden ornaments. The shining scarlet between them for picking, weeding, etc. 
seeds of the Adenanthera pavonina are used as Bitter bean, the Hu-lu-pa and K’u-tau of the 
weights by jewellers, and are made into ornaments, Chinese, are small, pale, reddish-brown seeds of a 
in the form of beads, bracelets, etc. The round, leguminous plant, introduced into the south of 
hard black seeds contained in the hairy pericarp China. 

of the Canna Iiidioa are made into necklaces and Bean-curd, Tau-fu of the Chinese, is largely 
other ornaments. The Utrasum l>cads are the used as a condiment in China, It is an emul- 
very rough seeds of the Elseocarpus lanceolatus, sive preparation of a species of Dolicbos, D. 
(Utrasum, Tam. ; Oodraj, Duk.). They arc soja. The bean is boiled and skinned, and ground 
brought to India from Java, of which country the with water to a pulp, which is strained, and water 
tree w a native, are about the size of small nut- added. In this state it resembles bonny clabber 
megs, and are made into bracelets for European or curdled milk, and is called tau-fu-hwa, or 
ladies. The saiva Brahmans and the paiidarsms, bean curd jam ; the water is sometimes all strained 
religious devotees of the saiva sect of Hindus off, and it is then sold in slices, or small seeds 
who live by alma, wear them round their bends called hwang-tze are added. The Rev. Mr. Gray 
and necks, and form them into rosaries. The dark- says the bean flour ia sifted through coarse 
coloured oval seeds of the Caryota urens are made calico, and then through a finer sort, and is tlien 
into buttons, and are used ns beads by Maho- boiled for an hour over n slow fire, until it 
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BEA8 


tbiokenB to a consistence suitable as food ; tt very 
miich resembles blanc*mangc. 

Bean-sproutf the Tau-ya of the Chinese, are 
the germinating sprfMita of the Dolichos soja bean, 
artificially rais^by the Chinese in largo quantities 
for wood in winter. — Smithy Chin. Mat. Med, ; 
Gray. ii. 136. 

BEAK. 


Dub, 

Arab. 

Ursus, . . . 

. . Lat. 

Hiung, . . . . 

Chin. 

Hiksha, . . . 

. Sansk. 

Dob, Ethiop. 

, Hkd. 

Deep, . . . 

, Fers. 

Ouri, .... 

Fr. 

Q#»o, .... 

. . Sp. 

Arktos, .... 

. Gb. 

Karadi, . . 

. . Tam. 

Rich ; Balu, . . 

Ono, .... 

Hind. 

It. 

Qudelgu, . . 

. . Tkl. 


The bear is of the genus Ursus, of the mam- 
malia a plantigrade animal. Four Indian species 
arc )(nown, viz. U. Isabellinua of Horsfield, U. 
labiatuB of Blainville, U. Malayensis of RafHes, 
and U. Tibetanusof Cuvier. U. Isabellinua is, ac- 
cording to Qyay, the U. Syriacus of Hemprich and 
Ehrenberg, and that known to Himalayan sports- 
men 08 the brown, red, yellow, white, grey, silver 
or snow bear, or Tibetan snow bear, and is the 
Harpiit of Kashmir, for it inhabits Tibet and the 
snowy regions of the Himalaya and high Central 
Asia generally. 

U. labiatus, Blainville^ is found all over India, 
Ceylon, and Assam, and is the Balu or Reech. It 
has received several scientific synonyms, attach- 
ing it to the genera Bradypus and Melurus ; and its 
names in English, five-fingered sloth, sloth bear, 
and ursine sloth, have corresponded. It is readily 
domesticated. When wild, it lives on roots and 
honey. 

Ursus Mnlayanus occurs in Arakan, Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and in Indo- 
Chinese countries generally. 

U. Tibetanus, the black bear of Himalayan 
sportsmen, inhabits the forest region of the Hima- 
laya, and is very rare in Tibet, though met with 
in its eastern forests. It seems identical with 
U. Isabcllinus. The brown and black bears never 
associate, and when they meet, one invariably 
attacks the other; the black seems always the 
assailant. 

Bear-^ll, Hiung-tan, Chin. In China, a soft, 
black, sticky bolus-like substance, having a bitter 
aromatic flavour. It is very costly, but seldom 
genuine. It is given in homceopathic doses in 
abdominal and hepatic ailments. 

Bear's-grease. To prepare it, cut off the fat in 
long strips, and put these into empty bottles; 
when filled, cork down the bottles, and place 
them all day in the sun. The fat soon melts, 
and now looks like oil, but when cool, becomes 
quite firm and white. Capital for cleaning guns, 
foT it prevents rust ; scent^ with bergamot, etc., 
it is much prized for the hair. 

Bear's-paw, Hiung-fan, Chin., is regarded in 
China as a great delicacy. — WilliamP Middle 
Kingdom^ p. 249 ; Smith ; Gray ; Adam ; Blyth. 

BEAR. The Great Bear in astronomy is the 
Dab-i-Akbar of Persian astronomers. 


BEARD. 

Bart, • . . Dan., Oer. 
Baard, • . . . . DUT. 
Darhi, .... Hind. 
Barbc, ..... Fa. 


Barba, ..... Lat. 

Reih, Pers. 

Tbiidi, Tam. 

Oadamu Tel. 


The beard is worn by most Mahomedans, and 
by several of the Christian sects of the East. In 
Europe, from the 12th to the 15th century, the 


Christian clergy wore the beard long, till the 
laity began to follow the example, when Leo x. 
ordered the priests and abbots to shave. Most 
Mahomedans of the Shafeia school, however, clip 
their moustaches exceedingly short ; some clean 
shave the upper lip, the imperial, and the parts 
of the bcara about the corners of the mouth and 
the forepart of the cheeks. In anointing the body, 
the beard is also attended to ; and in the utterance 
of any holy name or prayer, Mahomedans rub 
their hand down over their face and mouth and 
beard, catching as it were the sacred sound, and 
filling the beard with it. 

The Persians and Afghans have a magnificent 
growth of hair on their faces. The Sindian and 
Baluch have also a good quantity. The emperor 
Akbar so disliked the use of beards, that he would 
scarcely admit a person into his presence who 
wore one. Beards are dyed black or red with 
henna (Lawsonia inernus), or blue with indigo. 
Many of the Sikhs and Rajputs wear the beard, but, 
generally speaking, Hindus and Burmese shave off 
the hair of the face. In western Asia, in ancient 
times, they had figures of bearded women, the 
symbolical representation of the union of the 
male and female principles in nature- worsli ip. 
This is plainly the intention in the statues of the 
Aphrodite Barbata, which are to bo seen occa- 
sionally in the museums. The Goddess of Lov( 
of Cyprus was Asiatic and oriental. Dr. Bartel 
calls her a Semitic deity of Assyrio-Phcenician 
origin, identical at first with the Aeiataroth of these 
peoples, — Oaltoii's Varation TouristSj p. 351 ; 
Burton\s Mer.ca^ ii. p. 333 ; Elphinstone^ 472, 

BEARER. Anqlo-Hind. A palanquin-carrier ; 
also a house servant. 

BEAROOT, hunting eagle of the Kirghis. 

BEAK-PIG, or hog-lxidger, Arctonyx collaris. 

BE-AR-WOOD or Biar wood, of Meera forest, 
Abbottabad, Hazara ; Finns longifolia. 

BEAS, a river of the Paniab; this and the 
Jheluro, Chenab, Ravi, and Sutlej, form the Panj- 
nad, that joins the Indus near the southern 
extremity of the province. It is the BibasiS of 
Ptolemy, the Hypnosis of Arrian, and Hypasia of 
Pliny ; it was also known as the Beah and Veya, 
and now locally by its Sanskrit name Vipasa, 
corruptly Bipasha. It is, however, also said to 
take its name from a sacred pool at its source, 
called Vyas Rishi, situated in the Rotong pass, 
at the head of the KuUu valley. It rises in the 
snowy mountains of Kullu, on the south verge 
of Kotang (Ritanka) pass, lat. 32® 24', long. 77® 
11', 18,326 feet above the sea, runs south to 
Sutlej, at Endrasa length 290 miles. Its chief 
tributaries and affluents are the Parbati; Sainj, 
38; Gomati, 65 miles; Ul; Gaj. About 10,000 
square miles are drained by it. The scenery of 
the Beas valley is particularly beautiful, and 
differs from that of the Sutlej and Chenab. Above 
Sultanpur there is abundance of kail trees (the 
dhar-chil of Ghamba), elm, maple, oak (two 
speciesl, and walnut. On the Parbati, not far 
from tne sacred hot spring of Mani Karan, there 
is a considerable supply of box (Buxus semper- 
virens), also of 'Shamsbad* of the Cupressus 
torulosa ftwisted cypress), and of the olive (iCahu). 
A large forest of chil (Pinus longifolia^ is found 
below Karsole on the ParbatL In the higher 
slopes there are dense forests of the less valuable 
pines, and of the alpine oak,^ Quercus semicarpi- 
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folia. There are gold waabings in ita sands. 
From ManoU forest to Larji the fall appears to 
nearly 00 feet per mile. From Lnrji to Mandi, 
a distance of 26 miles, the fall is 1000 feet, or 
40 feet per mile. From Mirthal, n distance of 
160 Diiles, the fall is only 1600 feet, or 10*06 feet 
per mile. Polyandry prevails in the Beas valley, 
out the general immorality is ascribed to the large 
numbers of Yarkandi traders. — .4mViM; History 
of the Panjah, p. 16 ; Hook, ct Thom. ; Mrs. 
Jlervey's Tartary ^ i.p.85 ; Cunningham; Cleghom^s 
Pdnjah Report^ p. 84. 

BEAUAIONTIA GRANDIFLORA, Wall., the 
Echites gmndiflora of Roxburgh, one of the Apo- 
cynaccre, is a gigantic climbing shrub, growing 
in Chittagong, the Khassya hills, and Nepal ; 
flowers in February, and is very showy ; found by 
Dr. Hooker in the Terai east of Siligori, ascend- 
ing the loftiest trees, and clothing their trunks 
with its splended foliage and festoons of enormous 
funnel-shaped white flowers. B. Jerdoniana, U. 
Wight., of the Coorg jungles, attains similar heights. 
— Ro 2 'h. ; R. Brown ; Hooker, Jour. i. p. 401. 

BEAVER. 

. . . It. 
. . . Sp. 


Caatoro, 

Castor, 


and its wood is converted into rafters for houses. 
— SmitlCs Nepal, p. 67. 

BECHNE-WALA JOGI, a ject of Jogi pedlars 
and mendicants. 

BECHUNDI or Beh-chandec. Hind. In 
Raepore, this substance, if pulverized, resembles 
arrowroot, and is made use of by natives on their 
bart or fast days, prepared in various ways. It is 
obtained from the glutinous matter which issues 
from the stems of a jungle plant, after being 
soaked in running wajer for somO days. The 
Gond race prepare the Beh-chandee. It can be 
had in any quantity in the Jubbulpur bazar, but 
most of it comes from Mundla and Seonec. It 
appears to consist of the dried sections of a farina- 
ceous root containing bassorin, and allied in com- 
position to salep. 

BED. 

Lit, Couche, . . Fn. 

Bitt, Okr. 

Bichana, Palang, . HlND. 

Oharpai, .... „ 

John V. 8, 9 says, 
the bed and walked.’ 


Letto, ..... It. 
Cama, ...*.. Sp. 
Paddu-kai, Kfittal, Tam. 
Mancham, . . . Tel. 

‘And the man took up 
The bed of an oriental 


Hai-Kau, . . . Chin. 

Biivre, .... Fr. 

Biver, Qer. 

Neither the large nor the little beaver occur in 
India ; but the tails of the latter, the Ondatra 
Americana of Ticdmann, the Castor Zibcthicus of 
I.innanis, Fiber Zithicus of Cuvier, Ondatra of 
J .acepedc, the mdsk-rat of Canada, and musquash 
of the Creo Indians, form a considerable article of 
import into India, lieing regarded by some races 
as aphrodisiac. 

BEBBEH, the chief family of the Kurd clan of 
Kermanj ; the racinbcrs are the hereditary chiefs 
of the clan, hence their whole territory and the 
people are now called the government of the 
Bebbeh or Baban. The clan was originally 
established at Fizhder in the northern mountains, 
near Sikeneli, on the frontier of Persia. — Rich's 
Kurdistan, i. p. 80. 

BEBEHAN, one of the three districts of Fora, 
the other being Laristan and Fars proper. 

BE BIN A. Hind. Musssenda frondosa. 
BEBRANG. Hind. Myrsine Africana, Be- 
brang khatai, Nepeta ruderalis. 

BECHE DE MER. Fr. Sea slug, sea worm. 
Sea ginseng, Anolo-Chtn. I Trepang, . . . . Enq. 

Sea cucumMr, . . Eng. j Bicno-de-Mar, . . Port. 

Trepang, the esculent Holothuria, or sea cucum- 
ber of the seas of the Archipelago, sells at Singa- 
pore at 18 to 70 dollars per pikul. One species, 
the H. tremula, is abundant on the reefs at Raiatea, 
Tahiti, and is 6 to 8 inches long, and 2 to 4 inches 
broad. Another species is 3 feet long, with a 
cylindrical body. A settlement of Sandwich 
islanders was formed on Fenning’s Island in the 
N. Pacific to collect trepang for the China trade. 
That of the Torres Straits is assorted into the 
fish, which bring £140 per ton at Sydney ; 
the black fish, £120 ; and the tent fish, £80. — 
Moreshtf,jp. 1^6. See Holothuria ; Trepang. 

BECHeTI. Hind. An Indian vanety of the 
Camclus dromedarius. 

BECHIACORI, a wood of Nepal, called also 
Sulla and Surrendhool, or Dhoobkee, on account 
of its resinous quality. Its branches are used 
torches ; the fragrant turpentine which it yields is 
employed in sacrifices and in medicated salves; 
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seldom anything besides a carpet or mat, or a felt 
as thick ns a bed quilt Men carrying such bed- 
ding may be seen daily on the highways. The 
Hiudus of the south of India usually sleep on the 
floors of their houses, but all of them have night 
dresses in which to sleep, that of the women being 
generally a loin-cloth like a kilt, called Padawi, 
Tam., Koka, Tel., made of cotton or of the fibres 
of one of the hemp plants, though many lie down 
ill their day dress, as in Exodus xxii. 27. Mostly 
all Mahomedans iu India use cots to sleep on, 
when able to afford them, and every Mahoniedan 
bride takes a cot or charpai to her husband’s 
house, as part of her ‘jahez’ or furnishmgs. In 
Burma the poorest person sleeps on a cot with 
mosquito curtains. — Ward, Hindoos. 

BED. Hind., Pf.rs. Salix, sp., the willow, also 
Calamus rotang, the cane rattan. 

Bod-i-Anjir, the castor-oil plant. 

Bed-i-Mushk, Salix ^Egyptiaca, S. Caprea. 
Willow-flower water is the arak-i-bod-i-mushk. 
Bed-Khist is a species of Salix. 

Bed-l^ila, S. tetraspemia. 

Bed-Majiuin is the S. Babylonica. 

Makhan bed or pakhan bed, Saxifrnga ligulata. 
Bed-ul-Ashar, Calotropis gigantea. 

BEDAK, also Baid. Hind. A Hindu physician. 
BEDALI or Bedalika. Hind. Griffithia fragrans. 
BEDA-TIGE. Tel. Ipomoeapes-capne, 
BEDDOME, Colonel, a Madras military officer, 
wrote on the snakes, the ferns, and timber trees 
of the Madras Preeidency. His Flora Sylvatica 
of the Peninsular trees, a work of great research, 
gives also notices of Ceylon trees. 

BEDEE. Of the Sikh sects, the highest class 
are the Bedee, as being descended from Guru 
Nanak, the founder of the sect. They form, by 
virtue of their descent, the hereditary priesthood. 
They are to be found in all parts of the Panjab : 
in the districts lying at the base of the Kangra 
hills, at Gujranwolla in the middle of the Recbna 
Doab, at Gogaira on the Ravi, and at Shabpur on 
the Jhelum, and a few at Rawul Pindi ; they are 
also occasionally to be met with to the south of 
the Sutlej. But their home and stronghold is at 
a town named after their founder, Derah Bale® 
Nanak, on the Ravi, near Buttalla. So notorious 
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had been the crirao of infanticide among them, 
tliat a Bedeo wna genci ally known by the oppro- 
brio\i8 title of Kooree Mar, or ‘daughter-slayer.’ 
The Bedee adopted as their patronymic the name of 
the tribe to which their ancestor Nanak belonged. 
But there are Bedee still of that originid tribe, who 
are not descendants of the Guru, nor, indeed, Sikhs 
at all. With those men pride alone prompted to the 
crime. The fear of poverty arising from marriage 
expenditure would have little weight with them, 
as, unlike the impoverished Itajputs, they were 
fl^nerally men of wealth and aflluence ; they held 
fertile jaghirs, and their priestly coffers were well 
fiUed with the offerings and dues of their race. 
But in defence of the unnatural custom, which 
they did not attempt to deny, they, like the 
Rajput races, were ready with a traditionary obli- 
gation laid upon tlicm by an indignant ancestor. 
The story is thus given by Major Herbert Edwardes: 
— When a bridegroom and his party were de- 
parting, the two sons of Dharm Chund accom- 
panied them to give them rooksat. Tlio weather 
was hot, the party out of temper, and they took a 
malicious pleasure in taking the young Bedee 
farther than etiquette required. When the lads 
returned home lootsoro, Dharm Chund asked if 
the Khutra had not bid them to turn back sooner. 
The boys said “ No," and it was then that the old 
man, indignant at all the insults which the bridal 
of his daughter had brought down upon him from 
an inferior clafs, laid the inhuman injunction on 
his descendants, that in future “no Bedee should 
let a daughter live.’’ The boys wore horror- 
stricken at so unnatural a law, and with clasped 
hands representod to their father that to take the 
life of a child was one of the greatest sins in the 
Sbastros. But Dharm Cliund replied, “that if 
the Bedee remained true to their faith, and 
abstained from lies and strong drink, Providence 
would reward them with none but male children, 
but, at any rate, let the burden of the crime bo 
upon his neck, and no one elsc’s." And from 
that time forth Dharm Chund ’s head fell forward 
upon his chest, and he evermore walked as one 
who bore an awful weight upon his shoulders. 
With consciences thus relieved, the race of Bedee 
continued for three hundred years to murder their 
infant daughters, and if any Bedee, out of natural 
feeling, preserved a girl, he was excommunicated 
by the rest, and treated as a common sweeper.’ — 
Browne' n Indian Infanticide^ pp. 115-117. 

BEDER. Ill the tract lying between tho 
Mysore, the Hyderabad, and the Mahratta terri- 
tories, are several petty sovereignties, such as 
that of the Nawab of Banganapilly, a Syud 
family in the east of the Ceded Districts ; until 
1889, tlie Patban nawabs of Kurnool ruled on the 
right bank of the Turabudra river ; further west is 
the Reddi chief of Gadwal ; the Mahratta chief of 
Sundur, one of the Ghorpara family ; the Kshatriya 
Raja Narapati of Anagoonda, the descendant of 
the great king Rama of Vijianagar, who was 
overthrown by a combination of the Mahomedan 
kings of GolConda, Kulburga, Bijapur, and 
Ahmadnaggur; the Pathan nawabs of Shabnur, 
the Ghorpara chieftains of Gujundurghur, and 
Akalkot, and at Ghurgimta, and Beder Zora- 
pore, are the descendants of that Beder soldier, 
Pid Naek, to whom Auraugzeb, for aid given at 
the siege of Bijapur, granted a small territory 
in tho Raichore l)oab. The Beder race now have 


only those two small soveroigntios. Some of 
them ill Zoraporo are tall, well made, robust 
men. A small body, engaged in cultivation, occupy 
the plateau of Ramandrug. The town of Zora- 
pore is in the centre of a rocky amphitheatre, 
admirably suited for a predatory band. They are 
fond of the chase, and hunt the wild boar with 
largo dogs. They are in various stages of civilisa- 
tion, but those in Mysore are perhaps most 
advanced. In parts of Mysore they form a con- 
siderable part of the population, and have many 
poligarships. Their name is variously pronounced, 
— Beder, Baida, Baidara, Waida, Vodda, Vedar, 
Veddar, Vedaii, and Bedan. Tliey arc the race 
that gave their name to the Pindara, wlio harassed 
Central India for nearly fifty years. Some of 
them have become Afahomedans. 

Tho Beder of Zoraporo and Gliurgunta drink 
spirits, eat tho hog, crocodile, porcupine (Saraal), 
mania (Ali), iguana, bullock, cow, buffalo, cat, rat, 
bandicoot (Mus gigantoua), and jerboa rat. Beder 
families often devote their daughters to some 
idol. She is branded with n seal (Miiddirai), and 
becomes a Baaavi or Murli. Tlicir men often 
become Dasari, who arc celibates, and subsist on 
alms. Wilson describes the Mysore Beder os a 
race who live by tho chose, ns hunters, fowlers, 
and are considered in Mysore as coming originally 
from Telingana. Many of the Bedera are grain 
carriers. Until the middle of the 19th century, 
a small tribe of Baidara-wanlu, or Beder people, 
remained in Bellary ; they Were Maliomedans, 
kept numerous little horses, which they used for 
carriage. They were great carriers, and had 
been of use in several military operations, and a 
small body then occupied the Ramaninulla hill. 

BEDER, in lat. 17^ 53' 6" N., long. IV 34' E., 
a walled town in the Dekhan, near the right 
bank of tho Manjers, 75 miles N.W. of Hydembod. 
The top of the minaret is 2350 feet, and the base 
is 2250 feet, above the sea. Beder was the capital 
of the Bahmaui dynasty, which ruled up to the 
middle of the 16th century. This dynasty joined 
the quadruple confederation, formed with the 
Nizam Shahi, king of Ahmadnaggur, the Adal 
Sbahi, king of Bijapur, and the king of Gul- 
burga, to overthrow the Hindu sovereignty of 
Bijanagar, near Bellary, when the sovereign 
Rama Raja was defeated, taken prisoner, and 
beheaded at Kala Chabutra. Beder is surrounded 
by a great curtain, now much dilapidated, and 
on one of its bastions is an old welded gun, 21 
feet long. Many great cupola tombs are on the 
plain to the S.W. The inhabitants, in 1866, were 
few and poor. Beder, Bijapur, Berar, Golconda, 
and Ahmadnaggur, in the .16th century, were 
five independent Mahomedan kingdoms, but 
about the time of Baber’s invasion Beder was 
absorbed by its more powerful neighbours. In 
1672, Borar was absorbed by the Nizam Shahi 
dynasty. A peace was concluded here between 
Salabut Jung and Baji Rao in 1751. 

BEDER WARE is a tutanague work which has 
been described by Drs. Heyne, Buchauan Hamilton, 
and Smith, and Captain Newbold. It is a metal- 
lurgical compound of considerable interest, and 
the articles made of it are admired for the 
elegance of their form, as well as for the grace- 
fulness of the patterns with which their surface 
is covered. Though the groundwork of this com- 
position appears of a blackish colour, its natural 
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colour is that of pewter or of zinc. Dr. Hryno 
informs 118 fliat it is composo<l of copper IG oz., 
leaf! 4 oz., tin o/, Tlu's*' ;u(^ inrlteA tnovtln'r, 
and to every o o/,. of the alloy IG u/. ()f zinc arc 
added, when the alloy is melted for use. Ihit to 
give the whole tho black colour which is cstccmeMl, 
probably from bringing f>ut the pattern, it is 
clipjied iiito a .solution of sal -ammoniac, saltpetre, 
common .salt, and bine, vitriol. Dr. R Hamilton 
saw of zinc 12,J1G0 grs., cupper 4G0 grs., and 
lead 414 gra., melted together, and a mixture of 
resin and beeswax introduced into the crucible 
to prevent calcination. It was then poured inUj 
a mould made of baked clay, and the article 
handed over to be turned in a lathe. Artists then 
inlay flowers or other ornaraenU of silver or of 
gold. 'Jdiey first smear it over with sulphate of 
copper and water, which gives the sutfaco a 
blackish colour, and enables the artist more easily 
to distinguish tho figure which he draws ; this ho 
does with a sharp-pointed instrument of steel, ami 
cuts it with small chisels of various shapers, and 
then with a hammer and punch fills the cavities 
with small plates of silver, which adhere firmly to 
the Hcdcry. It is then polished and stained, as 
described above. Tlie various articles made from 
it arc vases, wa.sh-hand ba.sin8 and ewers, bookah- 
bottoms, spittoons, cups, and dialu'S, small boxes, 
and weights, 'rhese are inlai«l liommonly with 
silver, but soinctiino.s with gold. The j'attern.s 
are usually as much to be admirc<l as the forms 
of the vcH.sols. usually called Hcdery, it 

is manufactured at other jdaccs. According to 
Captain Newbold, the mould of the vessel is 
fii-st preparc'd, in the usual manner, of clav 
turned into shape on a wheel ; over the smooth 
surface of the mould a coat of wax and ro.^^in in 
equal proportions, with a little oil, is laid, of the 
thick nes.s of the sides of tlio vcs.sel required ; over 
the wax another thick coat of clay is ai)plicd, 
(Jrndual heat is next resorted to, to harden tlic 
clay part of the, mould, but jaineipally to melt 
out tho wax, whicli of course lcavc.s a vacuum in 
the space it occupied. Into this apace the molten 
alloy is poured, cooled, the mould broken, and the 
vcsael in rougli taken out, polished, and set aside, 
to receive a black colour, preparatory to inlay, 
from a smearing of Mor tuta (blue vitriol). The 
alloy itself is of a pewter white colour, and is coin- 
posed of the following proportions : — 1 seer Just 
(zinc) to 1 Chittak or G Shahi pice weight of 
copper. The pattern of the ornamental device 
to be inlaid, either in silver or gold, is next 
flrawn lightly with a steel point on the blackened 
Kurfaf.e of the vessel, and then cut out to the 
depth of the inlay required, with a tiny delicately- 
pointed chisel, worked by a small liammcr. A 
thin bit of paper is pressed into the excavated 
pattern to receive the impression ; taken out and 
placed upon a thin [date of silver (the inlay), which 
IS itself laid out evenly on a bed of mixed wax 
and rosin, and cut into the ex, act shaiie of the 
impres.sion. The cut-out bit of silver is then 
pressed into its con'osponding cavity engraved on 
the side of the vessel, and firmly inserte*! by means 
of a steel point. This done over all parts of the 
vessel, it is again }>oIished prcjiaratory to receiving 
its finishing coat of black. This is done by sub- 
jecting the vessel to a gentle beat, and smearing 
It xvith a mixture composed of — 1 tola (b’hur) 
Shor.ah ki Miitti (saltpetre), J inasha Nousiolm’ 


(sal-ammoniac), ground up into the consistence 
of cream with brack ish water. After allowing 
this mixture b> lie ujwni the vessel for a few hoiii s, 
it. i.s washed oft with a little brackish water, 'i'hc 
inlaid silver devices arc little altcl-cd in colour, 
but the intervening portions of alloy remain of a 
permanent dead black. He witnt'ssed tho whole 
pro<*cHs of inlaying, and could not help admiring 
the pr(K;ision, lightness of touch, and celerity with 
which it was }>e’*formed by a lingaet, which 
caste and a Jainn w'cre the only persons skilled in 
tlie art. It seems divided, however, into three 
branches, — the mould maker, smelter, and inlayer. 
In 1HG7 there was only one family, lieder ware 
does not rust, yields little to the hammer, and 
breaks only when violently beaten. According 
to Dr. Ilamilkin, it is not nearly so fusible as zinc 
or tin, but melts more easily than copper. — Iloyl(\ 
Ir/.s', dr., of bffUa^ p. 471 ; Letter from Captain 

./. Newhold to Major-General Fraser ; Dr. G, 
Smith in M. E. ./. R. 

HIODI. Hind. A pulpit. 

HEDISA TIVVA. Tki.. Vitis latifolui, R. 

HEDNUR. also (villed Hydcr Nagar, also Nagar, 
a town 4000 fect above the sea, in Mysore, 
formerly a large and popukms city of great 
strengt h, but the population in 1 H7 1 was 1 souls. 
It was taken by Hyder in 17GJ, and again in 178J 
by Gcneial Matthews, whose army was afterward. i 
attnekod by rijm, and the whole destroyed or 
made jirisoncrs. When sacked by Hyder, the 
booty obtained is said to have amounted to twelve 
millions stoning. H vder established a mint, and 
here struck the first Hyderi pagodas. 

HEDNUK, at the foot of the Aravalli hills, 
within the bounds of Mewar, had, as one of its 
ancient chieftains. KaoSoortan, of Che Solanki trilie. 
Hi‘ was a lineal descendant of the famed Halhara 
king.s of Anhalwara., who woiv- expelled from 
Anhalwara in tlu^ IJth century, aud migrated to 
Ontral India, where they obtained jiossession of 
Tonk-Thoda and its lands on the Bunas river 
but Lilia, the Afghan, deprived Soortan of Thoda, 
and restri(’tc<l liim to Bodnur. His daughter is 
distiugui.shed in Indi.an annals. — Rajasthan^ i.(>7d. 

BEDOId. Hind, rederia foetida. 

BEDOUIN, the Badawi of the Arabs, may bo 
described as comprising those in the desert bonlcr- 
ing on Axemen, Hejaz, I*alestinc, and Syria, and 
along the banks of the Euphrates ; also those of 
flic Najd, and central provincis of Arabia, all of 
whom migrate but little (?) ; those who have 
crossed the Euphrates, and those who migrate or 
roam all over the deserts. 

The Shammar emigrated from Jabl Shammar, in 
the 17th century, into the northern desert, and they 
wore forced across the Euphrates by some triliea 
of the Annz.'ih. They have four great tribes,— 
Jerba, Fadagh.'i, Salama, .and Es Safuk, 

The Auazah are the greatest and most powerful 
of the Bedouin populations. They are a great 
people, pjustoral, nomadc, dwellers of the dcscit. 
They claim descent from Adnan. They wore 
di.q)os.sessed of Najd by the Wahabis in the early 
part of the 19th century, and tlicy mignitcd largely 
to the north, occupying the deserta between Syria 
and the Euphrates in summer, and returning to 
the south as far as Najd in the winter, bartering 
frir grain and goods xvith the merchants of the 
, bonier towns of Syria, such as Damascus, Hamah, 
Hom.«, and Alejqio. 'Ihe different Anazidi tribes 
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have each their own separate paBtures, and trade 
with different towns. The profitH of tlie Aleppo 
merchants alone Imve been staked at £50,0(K) a 
year. They arc proud of their race, and despise 
the Turk, bnkbften fail in their mercantile agree- 
ments. They have two divisions of the Bishcr, the 
Walad Ali and Jelas. Abd-ul-AVahab, the reformer, 
belonged to the Mekran, a branch of the Messalyke 
Anazah. When they migrated to the north, they 
forced the Sharninar across the Euphrates, after 
fierce battles, and hostilities continue. Some 
have remained in Najd, some are in the desert 
east of Palestine and S. Syria. The Walad Ali at 
Khaibar are masters of all the Haj route from 
Syria. They migrate north to the Harun and 
Damascus. They arc rapacious and predatory. 
It was the Walad Ali who defeated the French 
troops under Kleber. They liave many fine horses. 
Other clans or tribes are the Bani Sahar, Amur, 
Amarah, Erfuddi in Najd, Runllah apd Jelas, who 
migrate from Damascus. The confederate tribes 
are the Fadan, who are predatory ; and other clans 
and tribes are the Shmcilat, Hrissa, Adjadjara, 
A1 Ghabun, and Jedaa, the seven Sabaah tribes ; 
the Abadat, Dnam, and others. 

Obaid and Tai, ancient and still powerful tribes, 
are in the neighbourliood of Mosul, where they 
sell their wool, for they are rich in live stock. 
The Tai came from Yemen to the Tigris. 

Montifitsh, Al Hindi, and Slaid, tribes of Irak 
or Turkish Arabia, are scarcely in Arabia. The 
Montihtsh are lishermen, and breed horses. Al 
Hindi are wealthy. They arc agricultural and 
|iastoral, sowing, and returning to reap in autumn. 
The Slatl are cultivators ; have a breed of large 
white asses, much used in Syria. Tl»e Tai at one 
time settled in Yemen. Hatcm, one of the tribe, 
wag celebrated for his generosity. The Tai hml 
seven families. 

Moualif of the northern desert, came from 
llejaz, and their shaikh claims to be descended 
from the Abbassi kluilifs. The strife for the district 
between the Sharninar and the Mowali lasted fifty 
or sixty years. 

The Iladadhi arc peaceable, wealtliy shepherds. 

The Weldi are agricultural, on l>oth sides cf 
the Euphrates. They were formerly in Mesojio- 
tamia ; some are tributary to the Shammar, and 
some to the Anazah. 

Abghedat is a wealthy tribe, dwelling in tents, 
both pMtoral and agricultural. 

Beni Khalidy a numerous tribe, which has spread 
from Haasa to mauy narts of the desert. 

Ferdootiy Ghes^ and Laliep (the last a Mowali 
clan) are nomade, but grow grain. 

Sohni are carriers, and have some wealth. They 
make soda. 

Banu Said^ north of the Sbass, on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, are wholly predatory, riding 
horses in their forays ; do not cultivate, nor breed 
horses, nor trade. 

Subha, on the right bank of tlic Euphrates, 
below the Weldi. They are constantly at war 
with the Shammar of Al Jazirah, and on that 
account are protected by the Anazah. They have 
large flocks of sheep and camels, and have good 
horses. Some families grow grain. 

Al-Glat, Al-Medjadama, Al-Bala, Al-Mesha- 
liada, Al-Bashoikh, Al-Basalim, arc small tribes 
of no military ropnU\ 

Jlernandi, a warlike brancli of the Koresh tril)e 


of Mecca. Many of them in Syria are employed 
as irregular Itorsc. 

Atjhel tribe are carriers. They arc numerous, 
ami have large herds of camels ; travelling and 
settling all over Arabia as agents or pedlars. 

Bedouin tribes who dwell permanently among 
the mountains only rear sheep ; the camel-breeding 
Bedouins migrate with the seasons. The Bedouin 
is described by Chateaubriand (Itineraire, i. 421) : 
‘ lia tctc ovale, le front haut etarque, le nez a/piilin, 
lea yeux grands et coupes cn amandcs, le regard 
huniidc et singuliereinent doux.* Every Bedouin 
grows his hair unshorn from infancy. The young 
men plait their locks on each side ; they never 
wear the fez ; every Bedouin smokes. Bedawi are 
really the inhabitants of Central Arabia. Reading 
and writing are almost unknown to them, but they 
speak the purest and softest Arabic, and the 
Meccans and others resort to them to obtain a just 
pronunciation. The Bedawi pronunciation is best, 
that of Mecca and llejaz next, and after these 
come that of Baghdad and Yemen . — Major Ji. 
D. Upton, Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia, 
p. 204; Lady Anne Blunt, ii. 104. 

BEDYA, a migratory predatory tribe found in 
most Bengal districts, usually under the special 
surveillance of the police. They are a branch of 
the Bazigar or Nat, and sometimes call theinselvcs 
Manjhi and Mahali. They are migratoiy jugglers, 
fortune-tellers, rope-dancers, beggars, and fowlers, 
and have a slang language. They submit to cir- 
cumcision, and call themselves Mahoniedans, but 
they have many Hindu customs and idolatrous 
practices, and consult Brahmans on jmrticular 
occasions. Though scattered, homeless, and migra- 
tory, they are in communities in different localities. 
— yl.s'. Soc. Res. ii. 458; Dalton, Bengal, 52C. 


BEE. 

Ahoille, ... Fn. I Ape, Petchin, . . .It. 

livinc, Gkk. Abeja, Sr. 

Dchurah, . . . . Hkb. jTenu, Tam. 

Shahd ki-inckhi, . HiNi>. i Term "I’ki-. 


Bees have long been domCHticated by several 
races. The liivo bees vary greatly in colour and 
size, but, except the Ligurian bee, the species are 
almost identical. The Egyptian bees are geo- 
graphical varieties. In the rural economy of Kash- 
mir, every farmer has several hives in his hou?e, 
and in some houses as many as ten. A provision 
for hives is made in cavities in the walls, cylin- 
drical, and extending quite through the wall. 
This tube is lined by a plastering of clay mortar 
about an inch in thickness, and the mortar is 
worked up with the chaff or husk of rice, or with 
the down of thistles, which latter is employed 
also for clay mortar in general. The dimensions 
of a hive are, on an average, alxuit fourteen 
inches in diameter, and, when closed at both ends, 
about twenty or twenty-two inches in length. 
That end of the cylinder nearest to the apart- 
ment is closed by a round platter of red pottery 
ware, a little convex in the middle, but the edges 
are made flush with the wall by a luting of clay 
mortar, ^d the extremity is shut by a similar 
diah, having a circular hole, about a third of an 
inch in diameter, in its centre. When the honey is 
taken, the master of the house, with a few strokes 
of the point of a short sickle, disengages the inner 
platter of the tube. Having placed some burning 
straw upon charcoal in a dish, luid holding the dish 
close to the mouth of the hive, he blows the smoke 
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BEE. 


BEEDUL. 


Btron^^ly ft^^ainstthc combs. The bees hurry through 
the outer door, when the farmer, introducing the 
sickle, cuts down the combs nearest to him, leaves 
undisturbed about one-third of the combs close 
to the outer door, and then replaces the inner 
platter. Not above one-hundredth part of the 
community is destroyed. The produce is less than 
the ordinary yield of a good swarm in England. 
The honey is light-coloured, and of a taste as 
pure and as sweet as that of Narbonne. The 
peasantry of Kashmir eat it raw, or mixed with 
various articles of common food, whilst the most 
wealthy substitute it for sugar in preserving fruits. 
It is customary to take the hive every year, and 
the end of September or beginning of October is 
found the best season for this operation, a little 
time still remaining for the bees to add to the 
portion left for their support during five months. 
'I'he bee of Kashmir is almost domiciled ; is a little 
smaller than that of Europe, though a little larger 
than the domesticated bee of Kamaon and of 
(iarhwal. Occasionally the honey made by the 
Bhoura bee of Garhwal is intoxicating. The 
Bhoura is compelled to take a more extensive 
range, and, in the scarcity of food during the 
short summer, to be less select in regard to its 
quality. 

The bees at the marble rocks of the Ncrbadda 
are the Af)i3 dorsata, and are said to be easily 
irriUated from March to July. On one occ.isiou 
they attacked an Englishman, Mr. Biddington, 
an<l in trying fo escai)e them he was drowned. 
Captain Forsyth mentions (p. 40) that one of his 
baggage ponies wjls stung to death. Writing 
from ColotnlK), Ceylon, Mr, Benton says he had 
seen two native races of bees there, and the comb 
of a third. One is stingless, but worthless. One 
race is Apis Indica, and the other Apia dorsivta. 
The latter is certainly a wonderful bee ; builds 
in llie oi)en air, on branches, often making combs 
six feet long ; and thirty natives have each taken 
a load of honey from the same tree. Writing from 
Java, he had seen two of its combs. These were 
three feet by three and a half feet, and were one 
and a half inches thick when tlie brood was reared, 
aiul hud about twenty cells to the square inch. 

Bees ill Abyssinia build their combs in tlic 
trunk of the baobab, and the honey is deemed of 
superior flavour. 

In Ceylon, bees are all wild. They collect largely 
from the nelho. Their nests hang from the boughs 
of the trees, and a man ascends with a lighted 
torch of green leaves, which creates a dense smoke, 
and he smokes off the swarm from the comb, which 
is a beautiful circular mass of honey and wax, 
generally about eighteen inches in diameter and 
six inches thick. The bee-hunter being provided 
with vessels formed from the riinl of tlie gourd, 
attacheil to ropes, now cuts up the comb and fills 
his chatties, lowering them down to bis companions 
below. When the flowers of the nelho fade, the 
bees leave the district. 

A small bee called ‘ hei-ying-koee,’ or ‘ fly 
bee,' is found in the valley of Munni]»ur. The 
honey is excellent. Another species, very large, 
forms its nest in the ground, and is dangerous 
to tlui unwary traveller. Instances have occurred 
of individuals having fallen into these nests, 
and having been stung to death. The Munnipuri, 
when they come upon a bee of this species, catch 
it, and, having attached a thread to his body, 


let it loose. By means of the thread its flight is 
observed, and it can be followed to the nest. The 
spot is marked, and fire having been procured, the 
bees, otherwise so fonnidable, are easily destroyed, 
and the comb filled with the young obtained. 
Another and larger bee of Munnipore forms its 
nest dependent from the branch of a tree, or under 
the shelter of a wall, the nest being of a most beauti- 
ful substance resembling marbled paper. 

The bee of the Indian Archipelago suspends its 
nest from a branch of a tree, in which position 
they may be seen forming masses of considerable 
bulk. Certain trees become favourites, and are 
selected by the bees year after year for many 
generations, although often disturb^ by the taking 
of their nests. In Borneo these trees become 
private property among the eastern tribes, and are 
handed down from fathqr to son. Bees are hived 
in Borneo, and beeswax is sold at £5, lOs. to £7^ 
10s. per 133-1-3 lbs. 

The Chinese keep off bees by a few dry stems 
and leaves of a species of artomisia, which grows 
wild on the hills, and which is largely used also 
to drive the mosquito out of the dwellings of the 
people. This plant is cut early in summer, sun- 
dried, then twisted into bands, and it is ready for 
use. At the commencement of the operation, one 
end of the substauce is ignited, and kept burning 
slowly as the work goes on. The bees hover 
about, but apparently quite incapable of doing 
the slightest injury. — Fortune's Residence ; Moor^ 
crofCs Truvrls; AVCulloch ; Records of the Govern- 
meut of India ^ F.D.^ pp. 32-3 ; Baker's Rifie^ pp. 
301-5; Indian Field. 

BEEBEE or Bibi. Hind. Any lady, a ladv of 
the Mahomedan races. Beebee Fatima, daughter 
of Mahomed, was wife of Ali. See Begum. 

BEEBEE of Cannanore is the ruler of that 
neighbourhood, ami exercises authoritv over three 
of the islands of the Laccadives, all of which 
formerly belonged to her ancestors. The Bccbe3 
is a MojJa Mahomedan, ami the senior female 
member of the family takes the title and position. 
It is related that in some former time a party of 
Mopla merchants came upon a number of Nair 
women while bathing, who hastily snatched up 
their clothes and ran off, but the apparel of one 
young woman was accidentally carried away, and 
as she could not quit the water, a Mopla gave her 
a cloth to cover herself, which is equivalent to 
being her husband, and they were married. The 
girl was the only member of a rich house, and the 
Chcrical raja bestowed on lier a tract of country, 
with the arrangement that it should be held with 
the title of Beebee by females only. 

BEE, CARPENTER, a name given to a hymen - 
opterous insect, the Xylocopa tcnuiscapa of 
Westwood (X. latipoa, which perforates 

large beams of timber, as also trees, by boring 
holes tlirough them. On one occasion, at Kurno<3 
in the Ceded Districts, one of them was seen to 
kill a sparrow by a single thrust of its sting. Any 
intruder within the precincts of their nests instantly 
becomes an object of su8j)icion and attack, and as 
the unlucky sjiarrow was Hying towards the corner 
of the hospital, the beii assailed it, struck it with 
its sting, ami the bird fell dead. On raising the 
skill from the bone, a small reddened spot on the 
tein])oral part of the skull indicated the point at 
which the sting had entered. 

BPjEDUL. Beng. Bauhinia purpurea. 



BEE EATER. 


BEERSHEBA. 


BEE EATER, several sp^ies of birds of the 
genera Meropg and Nyctiornis. 

BEE-EW. Burm. a very abundant timber 
ot Tenasserim, not identical with Thoe-bew-tha. 
ItB maximum girth is S cubits, and length 22 feet. 
When Bcaaou^ it sinks in water. It is a very 
hard, strong wood ; used in rice mills, where ^reat 
strength and durability are indispensably required ; 
recommended for handles of tools. — Dance. 
BEEF. 

Nin-iuh, .... Ohin. I Gosht; Gaikagoaht, Hin. 
l^a-fleifloh, . . Gee. | Came di bue, . . . It. 

The flesh of the bull, bullock, or cow is in use 
amongst Mahomedans and non-Aryans and Chris- 
tians m India. Tiio flesh of cattle that have died 
is largely used by the Burmese, and by all the 
shoemaker and Pariah races. Beef is never eaten 
by any of the Hindu sects ; many never even pro- 
nounce the word, though in the time of the Vedas 
the Gao-medha or sacrifice of the cow was common. 
Menu authorizes the consiunption of animal food 
at all seasons, with the slight restriction of first 
offering a bit of it to the gods, or manes, or guests. 
Hence, al8o,Goghna, or cow-killer, became the term 
in use to designate a guest; and he names amongst 
other animals all quadrupeds, the camel excepted, 
that have but one row oi teeth. 

Surabhi, in Hindu mythology, is a celebrated 
cow, obtained, with other of the fourteen products, 
at the churning of the ocean ; and daughter of 
Surabhi is a common expression to designate a 
cow. In Valmiki’s preparation for the reception 
of Vasishta describea in the Uttara-rama-charitra, 
Bbandayana says : 

* Why, know you not 
The Vedas, which enfilirine our law, 

Direct the householder shall offer those 
Who in the law are skilled, tlio honeyed meal, 
And wish it flesh of ox, or calf, or goat?’ 

Tlic Vana-Parva of the Muhabharata mentions 
buffalo flesh as openly sold in the market. 

BEEF- WOOD, from tlie Oasuarina muricata, a 
bard, close - graiue<l, reddish wood, variegated 
with dai'k and whitisli streaks. It is chiefly used 
in England in forming borders to work in which 
tho larger woods are employed. It is procured 
from N. S. Wales, and is imported into tho United 
States in considerable quantities, for various 
purposes where a hard, heavy wood is required ; the 
Tenasserim coast can furnish almost any quantity 
of this timber, which is very little used there. 
Roxburgh says it resembles toon in ai)pearance. 
Tho Burmese call it by the same name ns the 
pine. — Faulkner ; Mason. 

BEEGAH or Bigha, a Innd measure in use in 
India, but varying in length. In Nortlicrn India 
it is 13025 square yards, or five-eighths of an acre. 
In Bengal, 1000 square yards, or little more than 
onc-tiiird of an acre. There in a kiich-ha and a 
puckha bcogah, the former one- third or one-fourth 
of the latter. The following are some of the local 
beegahs in every 100 acres : — 

Ffirrakhabad, . IZo 12 0 Azinigurh, Ohazi- 
Gorakhpur, . . 192'10*7 nur, ... 154’ 0 8 
Allahabad, Azim- TUjnoro, . . . 187*19*5 

gurh, . . . 177* 5*15 lTpj)or Doab 

(Kucliha), . . 582* 8*0 
The smallest beegah, says Sir John Malcolm, 
may perhaps be computed at one-third, and the 
largest at two-thirds, of an acre. The common 
beegah in Central India is sixty guz square, which, 
taking the guz at tliirty-two inches, is fifty-three 


yards cue foot. This makes the contents 3200 
English yards, very nearly two-thirds of an Eng*> 
lish acre. But tho guz used in land measure is 
often not more than twenty-eight inches, which 
reduces the beegah to about half an acre . — MaF 
calm's Central India., ii. p. 36 ; Elliot^ Supp. Glos, 
pp. 53, 54. See Khiraj ; Weights and Measures. 

BEEGHOTO, a tract of country occupied by 
the Abir and the Chauhan liajput. It includes 
Rewapee, Bawul, Kanon, Patody, Kot Kasim, 
and part of tho Baraitch jaghir. 

BEEJARA SUL A. Sansk. Cashew-nut 

BEEL-JHUN-JHUN. Hind. Crotalaria re- 
tusa. 

BEEMAH, a tributary to tho Kistna river. It 
rises in lat 19° 5'N., long. 73° 33' E., in the table- 
land of the district of Poona, 3090 feet above the 
sea, and runs S.E. into the Kistna, length 610 
miles. It receives the Goor, 100; Neera, 120; 
Seena, 170; Tandoor, 85 miles. About 29,000 
square miles drained. At Coreygaum, where it 
is enclosed by trap banks, it runs with groat vio- 
lence in the rains. Before it joins the Kistna, it 
runs through tho stratified, fossiliferous rocks of 
the centre of tho Peninsula. 

BEEMBOO. Beng. Coccinia Indica. 

BEEN or Vina, a sort of si tar, but having 
two dried hollow pumpkins (Cucurbita mclopcjx), 
Willde) fixed to tho end of it, witli five or seven 
steel strings; described by Sir William Jones in 
the Asiatic Researches. , 

BEENA, a form of polyandric marriage in 
Ceylon, in which the wife continues to reside 
with her brothers, and her husband takes up his 
lot with her. 

BEER. Sind. A berry growing in Sind, which 
is pounded, mixed with W'atcr, and ixirched in 
[K>t8, and used as a substitute for grain. 

BEER, a fermented liquor made from tho malt 
of barley, and flavoured with At nearly all 

2 )eriod 8 in tho world’s history, and among nearly 
all nations, the art of making a fermented drink 
from some kind of grain appears to have been 
known ; but of all tho cereals, barh'y is the best 
adapted to the making of beer. Boer used in India 
is mostly imported from Great Britain, in hogs- 
heads and in bottles. Captain Ouchterlony, about 
1850, established an experinientRl brewery in tho 
Neilgherry hills. It is still brewed there, also at 
Bangalore, Simla, Kussowlee, and other places, 
and used extensively by the local residents, who, 
apart from the difference of price, prefer it to 
English-brewed ale. Tho natives of India only 
8j)aririgly drink tho British beers, but all the hill 
radca brew beers for themselves. In the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, about 50 gallons per head 
per annum are consumed. The Kakhycn prepare 
Sheroo from rice ; it resembles small beer. The 
liOjicha, Lushai, and Naga have a similar beer. The 
Barman con-geo is a beer which the Kbyen and 
Karen also use. The Naga also prepare inoad 
from rice ; and the Khamti and Singpho of the 
Hukong valley distil a spirit called Sahu. — Tam. 
(hi. Rev.; Ind. Daili] News. See Ale. 

I BE ERA or Heeree. Hind., Pan-ka-beera. A 
I small packet of l)(*telleaf folded up to contain spices, 
catechu, calcined ahell-limo, and pieces of the areca 
or botel-nut. — Tod's Rajasthan, j. pp. 827, 413. 

BE ERA. Beno. Asclcpias rosea. 

BEERSHEBA is 20 miles south of Hebron. 
Its name means * tho well of an oath, or the well 
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BEETLE, 


of seven/ bocaitso hero Abrnlmin marie an alliance 
with Abimclech, king of Gerar, and gave him 
seven ewe-latnbs in token of that covenant to 
which they had sworn (Gen. xxi. 28). A itoinan 
garrison was hero in the time of Eusebius and 
Jerome. The limits of the Holy Land are often 
expressed in Scripture by the terms ‘ from Dan to 
Beershoba/ the former being the northern, the 
latter the soiitliern, extremity of the land. 

BEEHTIA. Bkng. Hanicum Italicum. 

BEER-us-SOMAIi, country of the Somali to 
the south of Cape Guardafui. 

BEESHA ELEGANTISSIMA. llasskarL A 
tall, slender bamboo of the mountains of Java, up 
to 4000 feet. — K. Mueller, 

Beesha Rheodii, Kuntli. 

Rambusa baccifera, Roxh. 

Melocanna bamuHoidcs, Sprenf/. 

,, Uliccdii, Stend. 

Bish-RanR, . . . ]{£NO. I Rigu-tullu, . . Kakhoi. 

Boesha, . . . Malkal. I 

A bamboo growing in the peninsula of India, 
Bengal, and Cinttagong. 

Beesha stridula, Moon, The Ochlandra stri- 
dula, Tliw,^ is very common about the low country 
in the south of Ceylon, at Hadagain, and elsewhere, 
called Batta ; the leaves make an excellent thatch. 

Beesha Travancoria, Ikdd. I'he Irul of the 
Tamil pooj)le. This niaguiliceiiit fl[>ccic8 of ele- 
phant grass is abundant on the S. Travauoorc 
and Tinnevelly mountains, at 8000 to 6500 feet 
elevation, where it covers many miles of the range, 
often to the entire exclusion of all other yegeU- 
tion ; ill open mountain tracts it generally only 
grows from C to H feet in height, but is close and 
impenetrable, elephants even not attempting to get 
through it ; inside sholas and their outskirts it 
grows to 16 feet high, and is much more straggling. 
-^Hoih, ii. p. 107 ; Thiv, ZdjL p. 876; JUddomc^ 
Fi Stjlv, j). 284. 

BKEvSWAX. 

Mom ; Vcola mom, . IfiNO, j Ton Ma/hacu, . . Tam. 

Lilin, .... Malay. | Myiunn, .... Tkl. 

Beeswax is more or less yellow, and lia.s an odour 
of iuiney ; it is brouglit into the market, after 
allowing tlie honey to drain from tln^ lioncycomb, 
and then boiling the combs in water, frequently 
stirring to j)revent burning. The wax thus 
obtained is melt(“d a second or a tliird time, an<l 
pivsM'd tlirongli bair bags of iucronsing fincuesH, 
allowing tin; molten substance to drop into cold 
water to linn it and prevent sticking. Another 
process, liowevcr, is to put the combs into a pt>t 
with water and nitric acid, one quart of the former 
to (me oiiuco of the latter, and after boiling it 
allow them to cool ; the pure wax floats on the 
surface, and two layers of dregs settle, the inferior 
one being almost worthless. AVax is Bometimes 
a'lulterated by peasc'im^al. Beeswax is exported 
from India. In the Indian Archipelago the natives 
collect tin; wax from tlie nesU in the forests, 
disregarding the honey, which is little in (juaiitity, 
and worthless. Tlie islands of 4'imor and Timor 
Laut afford beeswax in sufficient quantity U> 
form an imjiortaut article of export. It is a con- 
siderable article of exportation from the islands 
of the Arclupolugo, cnieffy the wilder part of 
them, whore the consumption is small. In the 
eaHtcrn parts of China, where the product of the 
tallow tree (8tillingia sebifera), and l>eef and hog’s 
tallow in the south, arc used in the manufacture of 
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candles, wax is only employed to incase the tallow 
or lard, which, from the heat of the climate and its 
unclariiied condition, never Vafcomes hard. About 
180 tons arc ainmally bikcu to Britain from Africa, 
America, and India, and sold at to £7 tlie ewr 
Beeswax and ciiiuphor are exported largely from 
Biiitulii and Screkie, at whicli towns those com- 
modities arc collected by the Mahomedans. — 
j}forrison ; (Jr<tw/iird ; Loic's Soratrak:; Poolc^a 
St(itistics ; Bolfonys Conum rrinl Producf.<. 

BEETLE, the Chargolof tlie Ilclircws. Beetles be- 
long to the CoIe()])tera class of insects ; they arc very 
numerous in trepical India. T)k* bli.stering beetles of 
India are sjiecics of Mylabris ; their market value in 
Britain is low, only 6s. 8d. the pound. The largest 
beetles arc only found within tlio trt)[>ic8, those of 
the Eastern Archii>clngo being the largest of all. 
Mr. Wallace in eight yi^ars collected about a 
thousand sjiecics there. Tlie Longicorns, strangely 
mottled, spotted and rugose, abound where timber 
trees have been recently felled ; tlicir aiitcnnm arc 
sometimes excessively long and graceful. Tho 
family Buprestidre generally rest on tho mid- 
rib of a leaf, and tho naturalist ofUm hesitates 
before picking them off, so closely do they re- 
semble pieces of bird’s dung. Afaiiy of the family 
Curculionidie have tin: wing-cases aiul other ex- 
ternal purls 80 cxccHsiv'dy hard, that they cannot 
bo pinned without first drilliug a liolo to receive 
the jiiu. Dung-beetle is tlio name given in India 
to tho dung-feeding Lanu*llieoru beetles. They 
roll up pieces of crerementitious matter into tho 
form of balis, in which they enclose their eggs, 
and the balls serve for tlie food of their young. 
Tho balls arc; Hometimes one or two inches in 
diameter, and the bcetks stand on their fore feet, 
head down, and pushing from behind with their 
hind legs, roll them along and lodge* them in 
dc(!p holes. One of tliese, tlio Atcuclnis sae^or, 
was revered by the ancient lOgyptiaiis as one of 
their sacred animals ; and its imagi!, carvi'd in 
stone or metal, hiw froepamtly been found rolled 
\q> in the Egyptian muimnica. The Nccroiihori, or 
sexton beetles, enter the bodies of Bmall animals 
to lay their eggs in them. Tlu'y Imrrow under- 
n(*ath tho cr(‘atnro and lei it sink into tho earth. 
Tlicy bury iiorso and cow dung similarly. Tho 
Aiitliribidjii family also an; very abundant in tlio 
Eastern Arehipolago. They rival the J.ongiourn 
bei'th'S iu tho immenso length of their elegant 
aiiteimro. Tlio Eupholi of iho Bapuan islands 
and tho rnchyrhynchi of tlio l‘liilip]>ineH are 
verilabh' living j(‘wels, golden and gri'eii, with 
Bujireslidjc, long-honn'd A iithriliidio ; numerous 
Cureidio,(iiioer-.shaped Brentlddjo; velvety brown 
or steel blue (deridm; tlie yellow or whitisb- 
coloured Elater or click beeth*, and brilliant, 
metallh; and leaf-hunting ('arnbida;. Tim ( hipridw 
,uid Dynastidiii corn sfumd Ij the dung beetles ; 
801110 (»f them aro of great size, willi immenso 
horn-liko protuberances on tlio head and tliorax 
of the males, and combined with their polished or 
rugo.se metallic colours, render them perhaps tho 
ino.st consjiicuous of all tlie beetle tribe. Musk 
bectl(‘8 of many sorts, scarlet Telephori, countles.s 
Ghrysomola, Hisjia, and Goceinelia, with strange 
lleUTomcnu and grand Brionida; and Lamilda;. 

Indian Beetles, is an article of commerce. It 
cousistBof tlio lieautiful wing-caHcs or elylne of the 
Buprestis, one of tlie (A>leo])terii. Tlioy are of a 
bnlliant metallic green colour, and arc inqiortcd 

1 



BKET-KOOT. 


BEGGARS. 


into Britain principally from Calcutta^ os oma' meao war, and in tlic Nanning expedition. He 
inenta of khuskhus fans, baskets, etc., and on translated Beeker's Art of bringing Horse Artillery 
muslins to enrich the embroidery. The beetles’ into action, De Brack’s Cavalry (Jutposte, Migout 
wings in Akyab are called Chenk Poorie and and Berger’s Essay on Gun Carriages, and he 
Thungon Poorie.— Wallace^ Trop, p. 94 ; Hooktt\ compiled the Services of the Madras Artillery, 
Him. Journ. ; Hart. BEGGARS, from poverty and under religious 

BEIiT-ROOT, Beta vulgaris. vows, are numerous throughout British India, 

Bette rave, Bette rouge, Fii. Berba-bietole, . . . It. «f MahomedAn Fakir, the Hindu Bniragi, 

Rothe rube, Mangold, G ek. Aoclga 8 p. Sanyasi, Gosai, Jogi, Satani, Jangam, Dasari, 

Muli, Hind. Budu-budike, (^ndidiga, Domba, PanasU’makkalu 

This important plant belongs to the natural or Hale-makkaln, Kaiawar, Piebigunta, Mylari, 
order Chenopodiacea3, which also includes spinach, Korna, Viramusti. 

orach, mercury, goose-foot, etc. Beet, under its The Satani Hindu sect have several subdivisions; 
German name of Mangel-wurzel, has afforded a a few of their number are engaged in tillage, 
new source of sugar. White Sidliau beet is mainly The Jangam, priests of the IJngaet, wear the 
used for salads, spinage. liugam and a necklace of Rudraksha beads ; they 

Beet Sugar, from a variety of beet-root, is do not permit any one but a wearer of the lingam 
now almost exclusively consumed in Austria, Bel- to touch them ; they smear their bodies with the 
giuro, France, Germany, Russia, Sweden, and ashes of cow-dung. They are permitted to marry. 
4rgely in Britain. In Middle Europe, the average The Dasori (dasa, servant of the deity) are 
yield is 14 tons of sugar beet to the acre, and 14 Vaishnava devotees ; in Mysore they are said to 
cwt. of raw sugar. Imperial beet yields 10 to 20 be a very bigoted and dissolute set of fanatics, 
per cent, sugar, identical witli that from sugar- The Budu-budike arc woishippers of Hauuman, 
cane. A deeply -stirred drained soil, rich in the monkey-god ; they pretend to consult birds 
lime, brings the saccharine variety of beet to the and reptiles, and through them predict future 
greatest perfection. In middle Europe, in 1880, events. They are of Mahratta origin, as also are 
about one-sixth of all the arable land was devoted the Gondaliga musician worshippers of Durga, 
to beet. Germany is credited with being likely to who, at marriages, sing, and play musical instru- 
produce 510,000 tons ; France with 435,000 tons ; inents. 

Austria and Hungary, 415,000 tons ; Russia aud The Panasu-mnkkalu or Hale-makkalu are a 
Poland, a crop of 240,000 tons; other and smaller class or caste of meudiauits, who only accept 
countries, 100,000 tons; aud this will bring the charity from their own caste. Tkeir chief locality 
grand total up to 1,700,000 tons. — Grocer; von is a village in one of the Bangalore taluqs, from 
Mueller. which once a year they go their rounds to collect 

BEG. Tuuk, A great man, a lord ; iu India, money in their beat, 
an appellation of all Mahoraedans of Moghul,, The Komati, or Vaisya trading community, have 
Turk, aud Persian dcsceut. It appears as Bey a Hale-nuikkalu called Kanchala Viraru ; they 
and Hai, and in the feminine as Begum, In j wxar red clothes, and a breastplate with a like- 
Turkey and Turkish Arabia, Ya Beil ‘O my j ness of Vira-bhadra. They receive one faimiii 
lord,’ is prefaced to every sentence. The Sham- { annually from each Komati, and fees on marriages, 
mar Arabs pronounce the word Beg, which the! ThcKurubaruor8hepherd,thcAga8aorwasher- 
Constantinopolitans soften into Bey. In Chiueae ' man, the Siva-charu, Ganda gollcru ryots, who 
Tartary the Dzaesaks receive pay aiul gifts and j wear the lingam, the Gangdigaru Ukaliga, the 
send tribute annually by Bogs, who proceed to . ordinary farmers in Mysore, and the leathcr- 
Pekin according to rollstcr, so that the whole j working Madigaru, have each their own Ilale- 
shall have one tour in six year?. These travel \ makkalu. The Komati Halc-makkalu owe their 
at the State’s expense, the weight of baggacc origin to a sacriticc in the month Phalgiina 
carried for them being regulated by their rank, of the year Prabhava 2G28 after the Kaliyuga, 
hereditary or fortuitous. The sauic order of | when all the household of Kusuma Chetti, to avoid 
attendance at Pekin and the hunting caps is 
observed by the Kalkas, Aloshan, and tribes of 
the Edsinel, and by those of Koko-Nor.— Z»ay«r(fA- 
Nhteveh^ i. p. 106. 

BEG A DA. Tel. Nauclea purpurea, Uoxh.; 

Anthoccphalus Indicus, llich. 

BEG AMI. Hind. A good quality of rice. 

BE-GAR. Hind. In India, forced labour for 
the repair of roads, tanks, forts, barracks, aud for 
carrying baggage. Begari, a person so compelled 
to labour. The labourers are usually non-Aryans, 

Pariahs, and tanners. The last vestige of it, as 
exercised by the Government of India, was in the 
formation of the road leading through the Hima- 
laya mountains to Tibet. 

BEGAT! KANDA. Tel. Amberboa Indies. 

BEG BANAFSHA. Hind. Root of a small 
plant brought from Dehli, used as a perfume in ! Dandi wala carry small bats (dwidla) in their 
medicine, and in compounding perfumes. SecBekli. | hands, which, if not paid, they strike together, and 
BEGBIE, Major-General Peter James, an officer j abuse the shopmen with scurrilous language, 
of the Madras Artillery. He arrived in India on Uri-mar will sit down before a riiop all day 
dd August 1822, and served in the first Bur- until paid. 
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giving their daughter in marriage to king Vishnu 
Vardhana of lUjamaliendrapura, burned them- 
selves. Molla, their servant, followed their example, 
and his descendants are the Halc-makkalu of the 
Komati. 

Beggars of India mostly belong to sects of 
religionists, — Hindu, Buddhist, and Mahomedon, — 
who throw themselves on the charity of the world, 
to sliow their trust in God. 

The BahU'daka begs his bread from door to door. 

Dori wala, of the Punjab, stretches a rope in 
front of a range of shops, aud will not quit the 
place till relieved. 

Tasma-wala, of the Panjab, ties a leathern strap 
round his neck, as if to strangle himself, and lies 
down on bis back, fluttering the hands and feet as 
if in the agonies of death, till paid. 





iJEHENTA. 


Onrzmar and Churimar are Mahomedans, who ' 
carry a inacc or knife, with which they wwind 
themselves or others wlien urging for tilms. 

The Ihiddhist priests of Burma move daily 
through the towns and villages in their neighbour- 
hood, tinkling a bell, but otherwise not asking for 
food for their inonastt*rie8. 

Priests of Japan beg for public objects from 
passers -by. A sinall booth is erected at the road- 
side, and each donor’s name is written on a little 
wooden tally, and suspended on one of the posts 
placed for the purpose along the road. In the 
Chinese province of Shantung, men who wish to 
live by mendicancy, voluntarily permit their legs 
from the middle of the calf to be mortified off. 
Many die in the i)roces8, but those who survive are 
congratulated by their friends at having acquired a 
means of livelihood. 

Hindu ascetic mendicants wear clothes of a 
dull orange colour, tlic ‘Bhugwa’ tint. Three 
religious gaiinents, with a begging pot, razor, 
.sewing needle, waistband and bathing cloth, are 
peculiar to the Bhikshu, or Hindu lueudiaint 
jiscetic. The bc'gging pot of a disgusting Hindu 
sect in the Benares district of northern India, is 
the calvarium, or top of the Imman skull. A 
common begging pot is the half of a double cocoa- 
nut. The offspring of a common woman is coni- 
j»arcd to the contents of a begging pot,— Fakir ki 
jhule men tukra kou dala? — Who placed tlio por- 
tion into the fakir’s begging pot, who can tell? — 
Lockh(trt\^' Me(UMis. p. 2C1 ; Mijsni'e Census Hep. 
See Alms ; Ascetics ; Kashgul-i-Ali ; Mendicants. 

BEGGUD. Gi'x, Hind. Tinfoil. 

BEGHKAM, in lat. JP’ 53' N.,and long. Gr 10' 
E., 25 miles from Kiibul, and 2 miles west of 
Jalalabad, a ruined city, with walls 60 feet 
broad, of unburned brick. Masson supposed it 
to have pretensions to be the ruins of Alexandria 
ad Caucasum. Its ruins have yielded great 
([unntities of coins to Masson and others. In tiu! 
first year, 1 865 of copper, and a few of silver, with 
rings, signets, ami other relies; in tlie next year, 
1000; in the next, 2500; in the next, 13,474; and 
finally, in 1837 it yielded 60,000 Greek and Komau, 
Gricco-Bactrian and Bactrian, In do -Parthian 
and Indo-Scythian, Sassauiun Hindu and ludo- 
Mahoinedan, which Professor Wilson utilized in 
his Ariana Aiitiqua, in elucidating the history of 
Afghanistan, Central Asia, and India. According 
to tradition, it was a Greek city overwhelmed by 
some natural catastrophe. The present Hindus 
call the site Balrani. — MacGregor^ pp. 202-3 ; Mas- 
son's Journeijs^ iii. p. 150. See Nagrahara; Opian, 

BEGONIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
Begoiiiaceai. About 30 spccie.8 have been found 
ill the East Indies. B. Malabarica, laciiiiata, por- 
rccUt, divcrsifolia, discolor, dioctala, picta, and 
pcdunculosa, may be named. The great yellow - 
flowered begonia is abundant in the Bablang pass 
in the Sikkim Himalaya, and its juicy stalks 
make sauce ; the taste is acid, aud very pleasant. 
The remarkable variegation of their large one-sided 
leaves renders some of them favourite foliage- 
plants. Among the more beautiful are B. rex, 
B. Griffithii, B. argentea, B. xanthina, and several 

g arden hybrids. B. discolor, Ch’un-hai-t’ang, 
HiN., is an ornamental plant of China. 

B. geniculata, Raniput iidang udang, Malay. 
Its leaves are used by the Malays for cleaning 
and taking out rust from the blades of krisses. 


B. reniformis. A luTbaceous succulent plant; 
flow'ers of a pale ))ink colour, and fragrant. Native 
of the moist foresis of India. —,/ncJl-, Calcutta 
Jonrn. Nat. Hist. v. p. 347. 

BEGOON. Bkno. Egg})lant, Solamim mclon- 
gena. , 

BEGTI, the Cockup. This, with the Sudjeh and 
Tupai, are the fishes most largely used by Euro- 
peans in Calcutta. 

BEGUM, Beebe Bee, Nissa, Khanum,Khatooii, 
and Banoo, are respectful tcrni.s added to Maho- 
medan women’s names in India. Many towns and 
hamlets are designated from this title, — Begum 
bazar, a suburb of Hyderabad, in the Dekhan ; 
Begumabad, Begamgunge, Begunipett, a hamlet 
near Secunderabad. Mahoinedan ladies of rank 
have ever been desirous of forming fi)wns. 

BEGUM SAMKOO, a native of Kashmir, who 
succeeded to a principality by the demise of her 
husband, supposed to have been a European, of a 
name or appellation resenibling Summers. She 
bequeathed her kingdom to the East Indian Govern- 
ment, and died on the 27th January 1836. See 
Thomas ; Samroo. 

BEHAR, no>v a province of British India, was 
a part of the ancient kingdom of Magiuiha, first 
held bj' the Barhadratha of the Indu, tlie Chandiu- 
vansa, or Lunar r voe, and suepfeeded by other six 
dynasties, from n.c. 1400 to B.C. 56. The Magadha 
kingdom flourished from the 4th century n.C. to 
the 5th century a.d. It is supposed to have 
attained its greatest splendour iu the time of 
Seleucus Nicator, who invaded it, and appointed 
Megasthenes as Ins ambassivdor at Paiebrotha. 
Tlie Magadha rulers encouraged arts and learning, 
and colonized Java and Bali, in the Archipelago. 
Behar wiis the cradle of Buddhism, and sent its 
missionaries to Ceylon, 'ril.>et, 'J'artary, and China; 
and it has many Buddhist remains at Gaya and 
(ither places. From the bi'ginning of the 13th 
century a.d., it continued under Mahoinedan rule 
until 1765, when the British succecdetl. It com- 
prises the districts of Ifliagulpur, Champarau, 
Gaya, Monghir, Purniah, Patan, Santal Pargauas, 
Saran, Shahabiid, and Tirhut ; has an area 
of 42,417 square miles, and a population of 
19,736,101 souls, of whom three - fourths arc 
Hindus and Mahomedans. The principal abori- 
ginal tribes are the Bhar, Chern, Dhangar, Kan- 
jhar, Kharwar, Kol, Mala Naiya, Nat, Paharia, 
Santal, an.d 'Tharu. Nortii Hcliar, the ancient 
Mitliiia, corie.spondd to the iiK)doin Tirbut and 
Purniah districts. 'I'lie name is supposed to bo 
from Vibara, a Buddliist monastery. Under the 
British, it is one of tlie four jirovincea under the 
rule of the Licutemint-(jlovernor of Bengal, the 
other three being Bengal proper, Orissa, and 
Chutia Nagpur. — Glossary; Journ. B. 

As. Soc. 1864; Imp. Gaz. 

BEHAT, near Saharunpur, in the Doab. A 
submerged ancient town was discoveiud near this 
by Sir H. P. Cautley. — Prin. Ind. An. 

BEH-DANA or Bihi-Dana. Peks. The seeds 
of the quince. They are demulcent aud cooling, 
very mucilaginous, and are used iu sherbets. 

BEHEMOTH, an animal noticed in Job xl. 16, 
Psalm i. 10, Isaiah Ixxiii. 22, xxxv. 11. ‘ Behold, 

now, behemoth, whom 1 made with thee, ho feed- 
eth on grass like the ox.’ It is supposed to be the 
hippopotamus. 

BEHENTA. Uuia ? A timber tree of Gan jam 
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BEHERA. 


BErKOUT. 


aod Gumsur. Its timber is used for axle-trees, oil 
presses, and rice sunders. It is also burnt fur 
firewood, the tree being very common. Tlie bark 
and leaves are \i8od medicinally. — Macdonald. 

BEllEKA. Some of the Joodi and Johya in- 
habit the range called in the native annals Juddoo- 
ca-dang, and by Baber, the hill of Jud, skirting 
the Behut. Behera city is often mentioned in the 
Yadu Biiatti annals. It was one of their inter- 
mediate places of repose on their expulsion from 
India and migration to Central Asia. Its position 
was minutely pointed out by the emperor Baber 
(p. 2511), who, in his attack on the hill-tribes of 
Jit, Goojur, Gukker, etc., adjoining Kashmir, 
* expelled llati Gaker from Bchreh, ou the Behut 
river, near the cave- temples of Garkotri at Bikrum.’ 
Baber (p. also found the Jit masters of 

Sialkot — TofPs Rajatithan^ ii. p. 2.‘kS. 

BEHIKAK. Hind. A<lhatoda vasica. 

BEHISTUN. This name is generally written 
Bisutuu in the maps ; it is now given to a small 
village, 21 miles west of Kirrnanshah, on the fron- 
tier of Persia. It is at the foot of rocky moun- 
tains, which arc covered with bas-reliefs. The 
inscriptions are in the Bactro-Medo, or Persian 
cuneiform character of the Aehiemenidai. The 
most important is a list of the Iranian nations 
subject to Darius in the Naksli-i- Kustam, which 
the Persians attribute to the chisel of their famous 
BCidptor Kcrhad. lOnormous marble capitals of 
columns are to bo seen at Ib hiatun. There arc two 
tablets, the one containing a rnutilaUvl Greek 
inscription, declaring it to be the work of Gotarzes; 
the other, a Persipolitau sculpture, adorne<l with 
nearly lOOO lines of cuneiform writing, exhibiting 
the religi»»U8 vows of Daiius IlyHtaHjH'S afUn* his 
return from the destruetion of Babylon, on the 
revolt of its lulnpati or govi-rnor, Nebuchadnezzar, 
the son of Nebunet. lioth C’tesijis nn<l Isodore 
mention a statue and pillar of Seniirainis at Bap- 
tane, but the senlptuies of ScMiiirainis and an 
inscription in Syriac characters have wholly dis- 
uppiarod, Baghistan is traditionally <lescribe<l as 
the plensure-grounds of Semirainis; but D’Anville 
HUgge.ste<l the identity of Behistiin witli the Baghis- 
tane of the Greeks, and there arc goo<l gronnds 
from tlu^ ancient notices of this place, for supposing 
him U) be c<jiTcct. An oriental w'riter of the l^lli 
centui v<leseribed the rock of Behistnii from his own 
obsorvution, as though it weresculplun'd iu the form 
of a minari't. Certaiidy nothing of the kind mm 
remaiiiy. The in8crij>tiou set up hero by Darius 
llystaspes, eommeinorates his restoration of the 
/oroastrian faith, after its overthrow by tlie Tura- 
nian magi, and also of tlio U*xt and commentary 
of the Zeudavesta itself, which had been negh cte<l 
or ])roscribed. 'I'be inscri[)tiuns on the tablets of 
Darius llystaspi s are in the old rersiau laugungo, 
iu the Bal»yh)uian, ami also in the language of the 
Seytluans in the Medo-lVTsiaii Empire. 'I'ho 
Seylhiau portion of those inscriptions is distinctly 
of tlie Scythian, that is, Turanian group, ns spoken 
in the bill century n.c., though the [)eople by 
whom it was Hi>oken are believed by Professor 
Oppert and Mr. Morris to have been Medians. 
This Scythian j>nrt of tho Ibhistun inscriptions 
beai-H a special relationship to the Ugro- Finnish 
family, which Dr. Caldwell considers to resendJe 
the Dravidian dialects, and tliinks that tho aneient 
Scythic race, by whiedi tho greater part of Central 
Asia was peopled, prior to the irruption of the 


Medo- Persians, l)elongcd to tho Ugrian stock, and 
not to tho Turkish or Mongolian. — Sayce^ vii. 79 ; 
Oppfvt^ Records of the Past^ vii. 109 ; Layard^s 
Aincreh, ii. 168; Perrier^ Jouni, ; Bunsen^ iii, 
457 ; Rawlinson. 

BEHJUR. Beng. A mixture of barley and 
pe.'is. 

BEHKLir.. Hind. Prinsepia utilis. 

BEHMAN. Hind. Withauia somnifera. 

BEHMEN, also Lai Behmcn, tho dried roots 
of two varieties of a coinposito plant, chiefly 
obtained from Kubul. Used by the natives as 
a tonic in debility, in doses of 4 drachms; also iu 
imj)Otence, and as a deobstnient. Was formerly 
employed in European modicine as an aromatic 
stimulant. 

BEHOOU, a village between Fort Saint David 
and Pondicherry, at which Major I^wranco, in 
August 1752, entirely routed the French army. 

BEHOOYA. Bkno. Cyperus difforrnis. 

BEH liAM, a Parsec or Zoroastrian, who dwelt at 
Nowsaree, a town about 20 miles from Surat. Ho 
wrote the KisHi-i-S;injan, a history of tho Parsec 
migrations. 

BEHIJE. Hind. Grewia op|X)sitifolin. 

BEHIJBA. Hind. Terminal ia bellerica. 

BEHUSSEJ. Ahah. Viola odorata. 

BEllirr, a name of the Jlu lum river, called also 
Veliut and Vitashta. It is the IIy«laspes of tho 
Greeks. As it passes through Srinagar, tho 
capital city of Kaslunir, it is in December about 70 
yards broad, and from 6 to 12 fe(A deej), and runs 
about half a mile an hour. In May it rises 25 or 
50 feet. It is navigable all through the valley, nml 
on ri aching the runjab taki's the name of Jhelum. 
In the Fanjab its bed is about 750 feet above tlio 
sea. It is to the east of the Indus river, to which 
it runs almost parallel, Imt it is smaller. Behuth 
is said lo mean imliegnll en. — p. 90. 

BEIA'r, a Pi isian tribe in Klioiasan. 

BEKH.EBBEti, or, ns Meninski writes it in 
his Institute, Beglerbeg, signilies ‘lord of lords,’ 
is a 'rurkish title given to the ruler of a province. 
I'nder him arc the hakim or governor oi a largo 
city, the ziibit or chief magistrate of a town, and 
the ked khudn, princijtal ‘ lionse-holder also the 
Kalantiir or bnzwrg, the person who, in a village, 
exercises authority over (lie other inhabihuils. — 
(htstlrtfs 7V. i. p. 194. 

B Is I ESC 1 1 .M 1 1 : 1) l A F A G H'T) E I A . Nn s. A 
very large tree of the tlen.so moist forests in the 
plains of South ('anara, not much above the sea 
level. It lias )»een found al.^o in North Caiiara, 
ami on the Silhet inountnins in Northern India; 
'rill* tree grows loan imim ose size, and tho timber 
is used for ImiMiiig purpo.sis. Two other species 
inhabit Noitliern Imlia. — lieddoim\ FI. Sylr. 1H5. 

B E 1 1 .8C 1 1 M 1 1 : 1) I A K( )X B i; BG 1 1 1 A N A , AVcj. 
Laurus biloeularis, Ruxh.^ a tree of Tipperuh, ouo 
of tbo Lauracesc. — Rnxb. ; PmV//. 

BEIKOIJT was taken from the Saracens by 
Baldwin, the iirst king of Jerusalem, in A.D. 1111, 
but retaken 1187. Ten years afterwards, tho 
Christians aguiin avptured it, nml it was frequently 
ravaged during tlie cnisade.s. 8ubB0<iuently it 
fell into tho hands of tlie DruseB, from whom it 
was Uiken by tho Turks, who still retain posses- 
sion of it. It is the ancient Berytus. It is situ- 
ated on tho western extremity of a inangular 
point of land, projecting into the sea about four 
miles beyond tho line of coast. It stands on 



13EI8. 


BELAXrS. 


gentle rising ground close to the sea- shore, and is 
about three miles in circumference. — Itohinsori's Tr. 

BEIS, one of the thirty-six royal races of Raj- 
puts who give the name to Reiswara. 

BEIT, also written Bate and Bete, an island in 

the Gulf of Cambay, occupied by the Badhail 
race. It was taken possession of by the pirates of 
Jugut, after they had been defeated by Kutub 
Shah in a.d. Beit fell, after having fought 

twenty naval engagements. 

BKI-VURMA BE\VA. (\vn. Azadirachta, sp. 
BEKH. Pkrs. a loot of any plant, but 
particularly if used medicinally ; thus — 

Bekh-Anjabaz. Itcd-colourcMl root of a plant 
brought from Dehli ; considered cooling. 
Bekh-i-Badyan. Eceniculiun vulgare. 
Bokh-i-Banafsha. A’’ioln serpens. 

Bekh-Karafs. Apium involucratum ; Apium 
gravcolens. 

Bekh-Karpas, root of a small plant from Dehb. 
Bekh-Kasni. Cichorium intybus. 
Bekh-i-Marjan. Ited coral. 

Bckh-Mihaq. Glycyrrhiza glabra. 

Bt kh-i-Niiofar. Xelnmbiurn speciosum. 
Bekh-i-Pan. Root of ('liaviea soriboo, Mhj. 
Bekh-i-Sosan, Hind. Iim llorcntina. 
Bekh-i-Zafran. Aristolochia rotunda. 
Bekh-i-Zanjabil-i-Shami. Elecampane. 
BEKHOOR-MIRIAM. Ahau. Cyclamen Euro- 
pjeum. 

BEKHUL, ala^ Bekhli. Hind. IVmsopia utilis. 
BEKKA. Maiik. Tetiaceros tpiadricornis. 
BEK UK. In the beginning of the 18th century, 
an impostor made his appearance at Dehli, who 

f iroduced a prclcndetl now Scii[)ture, written in a 
iinguagu of his own invention, framc<l from those 
8j»okcn in ancient P<o-sia, and founded a sect, in 
which the teachers were called Bekuk, and the 
diHeij)h‘3 Jwrabud. 

BEE. IIiNi). Any elimhing plant ; a tendril. 
Bat-bel. Cissampelos Pareira. 

Bol-ka-bij, hugar-enne, cut up for Hctta. 

Bel-Kambi. Acacia amnra. 

lk l-kt‘ Buchlu ki bhiiji. Basella alha. 

Bel-ki pat. l^eaf of yEglo marmelos. 

BKIi. Hind. A place where sugar - lK)iler 
pans are jilaccd, Bel-Karahi, a sugar-boiling 
caldron. 

BEI i, also Bclgar. Hind. The TEglc marmelos, 
or Bengal (puiice. The fruit contains tannin, 
citluT pure or in combination ; a large amount of 
mucilage; a concrete e.ssential oil; and an aro- 
matic as well as a bitter principle. A sedative 
or narcotic f)roj)erty would also npjicar to exist in 
one or other of tliesc. The fruit, a little imrijn', 
is given in diarrheea and dysentery. Tho decoc- 
tion of the dried fruit is aromatic, slightly bitter 
and astringent, gummy and mucilaginous, some- 
tin ng like a mixture of a decoction of quince and 
pomegranate, but bearing an aroma peculiar to 
the Bel. When made into jam, and eaten at meals, 
Iik<^ marmalade, every morning, it is foumVvery 
useful to women and children, whom it is injurious 
to accustom to continual purgation. Witli flin<Uis 
the leaves are sacro<l to Matajee (from the milk 
of whoso hreast this tree i.s believed to have sprung 
up), and they are ofTered to Mahadeva. Tho oath 
or Hel-bandhar, or ‘ tho pledge of tho Bcl,^ is one 
of tho most sacred a iliudu can take. When this 
oath is taken, some of its leaves aro filled with 
turmeric, and interchanged with solemn pledges 


by the parties.— if Genl. Med. Top, of A jmir ; 
Malcolm' a Central India^ i. lUO. 

BEL. Hind. A hoc. Beldor, a laljourer. 
The bcldar of Northern India are of the Kachi, 
Kurmi, and Chamar races. In Southern India 
they aro of the Wadara tribes. Sco Beldar. 

BEfj, Belos or BeUis, a Babylonian deity. 
Bel of Babylon was the As.syrian Bilu, and tho 
Hebrew Baal, etpi.'d to lord. The older Bel was 
called ia Akkadian, Mul or Mul-ge, the Lord of the 
Abyss, and presided over tho earth aud under- 
ground world. Tho younger Bel was called Bel- 
Merodoch. The Babylonian trinity was Anu, Bel, 
and Hea. 

Hiirman Bel, supposed by Movers to be the 
serpent of Bel, is explained by Bunsen to mean 
the com hater of Bel, or struggler with Bel, called 
in the Canaanitish dialect Yesracl or Israel. I lb 
was the straggler with El, God, the Hercules 
Palamedesof tho Greeks. — Bunsen^ iv. 284; Sayce^ 
p. 164. 

BELA. Hind. Jasminum zambae ; in Bengal, 
Sapium bacciferum. 

BELA. Hind. Alluvial soil on the hanks of 
a river. — PinccH. 

HEJiA, tho chief town of Las, in Baluehislan, 
is built on a strong and rocky site on the northern 
bank of the Ihirali river. It is tho Arma-Bel of 
the ancient Arab authoi*8 ; also calhal Kara bela. 
It is now decayed, but coins, trinkets, and funercRl 
jars are found near ; and in tho neighbouring hills 
are numerous caves and rock-cut temples, now 
ascribed to Farhad and fairies, but arc tho earthly 
nesting nbotles of former cliiefs aud governors ; 
akso near, are old Mahomedan tomlm. ()ue-third» 
of the houses arc occiq)ied by Hindus. — AV/m/V 
India ; ^fasstnin .fourncys, ii. p. 28. 

IH’iLADUK. Akau. Semccarpiis anneardium. 

BELA DU KI, author of an account of tho early 
Arab invasioiiH of Kandahar. He was so styled 
because addiettMl to the use of an intoxicating 
confection made from tlic Beladiir. 

BELAGANI or Balagami, a village m tho 
Shimoga district of My.sore, celebrated forits ruined 
temples, with sculptures of high finish, nnd many 
inscrijjtions. It was the capital of the Kadamba 
dynasty as early as the 12th centuiy. 

BEIiALA or lielall, a dynasty in the Peninsula 
of India, whose sway at one time extended over 
the whole of KarnaUi, Malabar, the Tamil country, 
nnd part of Teliugana. They elaimed to be Rajputs 
of tho Yadu branch. This dynasty ruled for 256 
ycarsin Warangal, until it8ca|)tiire byMahomedans, 
A.D. KJ25, on which two of its officers establishou 
their rule at Vijianugar. 

JtELAM - KONDA - SULA M ANI. Mai.kal. 
Par<lanthus Uhinensis, AVr. 

BELAMUDAfLVM. Mm.kad. Sccevola bela- 
mudagam, f.iim. 

BELAN, the ancient Amana, a large village in 
a valley of the Mount Amanus, al>out thr«'e hours’ 
Titling from Alcxandretta. The pass of Belnii, in 
the mountain called Pula3 Syrim by the ancients, 
was travereed by Darius a few days before the 
battle of Ihsur. It. is in the route from Anatolia 
and Syria. 

BELANDA, a tribe in Kedah. 

BEJ.»ANUS. According to Colonel Tod (Tr. 268), 
the Syrian Bal and Ik laniis is the Bal-Nath (god) of 
the baura, whose grand temple of Sonmath is tho 
counterpart of the Syrian Bnlbcc, Suma-Natli 
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being merely a figurative appellation of Hal, as in sympathy with the goddess in her widow- 
the ruler of the lesser orb, Soma or the moon. hood. 

BELASCHORA. Maleal. Lagenaria vulgaris. Belgaum town, with its adjoining suburb of 
BELASPORE, a town and a district in the Shahpur, is 2260 feet above the sea, from which 
Chatisghar division of the Central Provinces, of it is distant 70 miles. It is within 20 miles of 
which it is the most northerly. The chief town the Western Ghats, and the rocks are limestones, 
is built on the south bank of the river Arpa. The sandstones, and clay slates upraised by granite in 
population of the district is 785,000 souls, in an highly vertical strata. The average fall of rain, 
area of 8800 square miles. 1850 to 1856, was 52*40 inches. It is a largo 

BEL-BANDHAR. Hind. The leaves of the British cantonment, and its climate is pleasant. 
Bel or AEgle marmelos and turmeric placed on an Natives of India, to distinguish it from other towns 
idol ; a form of oath, taking these leaves off, and * of the same name, style it Shahpur-Belgaum. 
swearing by them. See Bel. i BELGAUM WALNUT, fruit of Aleurites tri- 

BELBUoSAN CHARREE, of the Aetracan j loba. This is the Mollucca tree which produces 
steppe, is a species of Galeodes. the ‘ Immbang nut.’ The tree is very prolific. 

BELDAR, a delver, a digger, from bel, Hind., j The nuts yield a very large percentage of oil, and, 
a hoe, and dar, Pers., holder. This race migrate ; strung upon a thin strip of bamboo and lighted, 
from place to place as work is heard of. They will burn like a candle. — Trans. Agri-Jforticul- 
are stone-cutters, construct dry walls and wells, tural Socictff. 

They have no houses, but dwell in small tents. BELT. Hind. Ribes leptos. 

Those from Poona wear enormous turbans, con- BELT, a monarch of India to whom the god 
taiuing about 80 yards of cloth. They speak V'ishnu as Vamana appeared. See Vamana. 
Mahratti, also Hindi. They worship Marri Ai or BELIKH-ZICHI. Ar. Cucurbita citnillus, L. 
the Death Mother, who is icnown also as Sitla or HELILLA. Malay. Mussoenda frondosa. 
small-pox, Mata, Ai, Devi, Bhawani. They sacri- BELL. 

ficerains. They marry when tliey have the means, Cloche, S«»nnetto, . Fii. Campana, . . . It., Sr. 

when young, bury the dead, and offer water liba- Clocko, Schelle, . Gek. Manni Tam. 

tions and rice on the third day. Tlicy do not eat Oant’hi, . . . Hind. 

beef, but eat mutton. A few can write. They Bells arc largely used by Hindu, Buddhist, and 

claim to be dissimilar from the Waddaru, with Cliristian worshippers, about their tein})le8 and 
whom they neither eat nor intermarry. The churches. The old hell of Moscow is ‘ Tzar Kolo- 
Waddaru have two sections, one of them earth- kol,’ the king of bells. It is saia'that Moscow at 
diggers, who eat rats. The other are stone-cutters, one time had 1706 large bells, one of these being of 
aud c^irt stones from quarries. such dimensions as to require four and twenty 

Beldar of the Uriya are tank- diggers by pro- men merely to pull the clapper. Its weight was 
fession, and arc all under the command of a chief : 288,000 lbs., or something over 120 tons. This 
called a jcina<lar. Under the jemadar arc a huge moss f(‘ll from its 8ui>port8, and was recast 
number of naiks, each of whom has the command in 1654. It fell again, however, and was again 
of a gang. These gangs have no settled liome, broken up and reciist, but with a vast quantity of 
hut wander about the district wherever they can additional metal, and the outcome was the great 

get work. — IK/L'. Eiugi the ‘ Tzar Kolokol,’ which stands 19 ft. 3 in. 

BELEE WAULKEE. Can, Terminalia arjuna. high, and measures 60 ft. 0 in. round, and is 2 ft. 
Belolah, Pkrs., Myrobalau of T. bellorica. thick in solid metal, and the money value csti- 

BELEMNITE8. Lung-kuh, Chin. Fossils, mated at nearly £67,000. Its total weight is 
very common in the limestones of Trichinopoly, about 198 tons. It was long believed that the 
and in the Himalaya, of the genera Belernnites, bell had been raised into some kind of belfry, but 
Belemnitella, Acanthoteuthis, Belemnoteuthis, that it fell and buried itself in the earth. Experts, 
and Conoteuthis. Belernnites are officinal in however, after careful examination, came to the 
Arabic medicine. — Ifonigbcrgev, p. 242. conclusiou that it never was removed from the 

BELEKllCA. Malkal. White var. of Calo- mould in which it was cast, and which was in an 

tropis gigantea. — 11. Brown. enormous cavern under the Kremlin. A piece 

BELGAUM, a revenue district of the Bombay was chipped out of the ‘Tzar Kolokol,’ which 
Presidency, lying between lat. 11^" 22' and 16^^56' was said to weigh eleven tons, or considerably 
N., and long. 74"^^ 4' and 75'^ 35' E., with an area more than half the weight of the Great Paul bell, 
of 4591 square miles, aud a population of 938,750 and more than twice as large as the famous old 
souls. The country is about 3000 feet above the l>ell of St. Paul s, which, according to tradition, 
sell, and the rivers Kistiia aud Malparbha flow once saved the life of a sentinel on guard by 
through it to the east. 'I'lic people are largely agri- making itself audible os far os Windsor, 
culturjil, of the Srawak or Jain faith, Hindus of St. Paul’s great bell was originally cast in tho 
the saiva, vaishnava, and liugact sects, and with reign of Edward i.,and was hung at Westminister 
91,386 Mahomedans. The Mliar race are the Hall gate to tell the judges the time of day. It 
village watchmen. The district was transferred was at first called ‘ Edward of Westminster,' and 
from the Peshwa to the British under the treaty afterwards ‘Westminster Toro.’ It was trans- 
of Poona of June 1817. ferred to St. Paul’s by William in., and was 

A temple in the Parasgad district is a place of brought thither on New Year’s Day, 1699. Since 
pilgrimage, on a hill sacred to the goddess Yel- that time it has been twice recast, with additional 
lama, visited in the full moon of November and metal. 

April, commemorative in November of the death Big Ben of Westminster weighs between 13 
of Ycllama’s husband, and in April of his return to and 14 tons. Great Peter of i^orkminster was 
life. At one moment the pilgrims raise a deep the heaviest bell previous to the time of Big Ben. 
wail, and the women break their glass bangles, Peter was foundwl in 1845, and weighed 10 tons, 
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tliiiH eclipHiiif:' Great Tom of Oxfortl with a wcigiit 
of about 7 j tons. 

(treat Taul, the now bell for St. Paul’s, is by 
far the largest ever yet pro^luced in England. A 
innas of upwards of 20 tons of metal was j>ourcd 
into the iFiould, and the bell, Bornowhorc between 
17 and 18 tons in weighty was brought to St. 
I*aurs in May 1882. 

Among the large bells cast of late years, Canada 
bojists one for the Roman Catholic cathedral of 
Montreal. It weighs 18 or 14 ions. 

Clarke, in his Travels, gives an interesting 
account of the bells of Moscow, and of the ‘king’ 
in particular. The largo bell near the cathedral 
is ordy used upon iinporbint occasions, and yields 
fine Boleinii tones. IVhen it sounds, a deep hollow 
murmur vibrates all over Moscow, like the fullest 
tones of a vast organ, or the rolling of distant 
thunder. This bell is suspemled in a tower called 
the belfry of St. Ivan, beneath others, which, 
though of less size, arc enormous. It is 40 ft. 

9 in. in circumference, IG^ in. thick, and weighs 
more than G7 tons. Of the great boll of all he 
says, * It is truly a mountain of metal. They 
relate that it contains a very large proportion of 
gold and silver, for that while it was in fusion the 
nobles and the people cast in as votive offeiings, 
tlieir plate and money. The natives regard it 
with superstitious veueratiou.’ It Ls white and 
silvery in appearance. The Emperor Nicholas 
had the bell raised to a granite pedestal, and 
there it stands aow, its interior, to which access 
is gained througn the fracture in its side, being 
used as a chapel. 

Holla ar(5 well, and numorously, cast in all parts j 
of the JS.E. of Asia. In Hurma, those in the ' 
small pagodas in form have their inferior part 
less widened than the belts of Europe, and they 
are ca.st with a large hole in the centre of tlie 
upper part ; no toiiguo is hung in the interior, 
the bell being sounded by strikn»g its outer sur- 
face below with a deer or elk horn. The bell at 
the Shooay Dagon pagoda in Itaiigoon was cast 
in 1842. Its weight is 42 tons 5 cwt. 40 lbs. 
(94,G82 lbs.) ; its height, 9^ cubits; its diameter, 

6 cubits; its thickness, 15 inches. Whilst the 
materials were being melted, devout pei'sons threw' 
in copper, silver, and gold in great quantities, 
increasing the weight by one-fourth. The bell at 
Mengoon, in Hurma, is 18 ft. high, besides 7 ft. 
for hanging apparatus; it is 17 ft. in diameter, 
and 10 or 12 in. thick. Its weight is supposed 
to exceed 200,000 lbs. = 88 tons 7 cwt. 106 lbs. 
CouKiderable quantities of gold and silver were 
flung into the melting mass. The biggest bell in 
Burma is on a low circular U^race north of the 
temnlo at Mengoon. Its external diameter at the 
lip IB 16 ft. 8 in., and its interior height 11 ft. 
6 in. 

A large bell is in a small monastery not far 
from Pekin ; it weighs 68J tons, and has on it 
several thousand Chinese characters in basso- 
relievo, constituting a Buddhist classic, which the 
priests, when they retire into seclusion for three 
years, commit to memory. 

It has been asserted that Pekin has or had no 
less than seven, weighing considerably over 50 
tons each. One bell has been reported the largest 
suspended bell in the world, and second only 
anmng all bells to the huge creation of Moscow. — 
Bishop Bujauikty legend of the Burmese Buddha. 


BEIiE, Oh. --.AN DREW, was the first superin- 
tendent of the Madras Military Male Orphan 
Asylum, when it was opened in 1789. Ho was 
the founder of the Hell and Lancaster system of 
teaching. 

BELLA -BEK of the Waddar, Felis ebaus. 

BELLADONNA. Tien-kia, CniN. Atropa 
belladona. The deadly nightshade. 

BKI.LA GADA. Tel. Ceropegia juncea, 

BELL ARY, a town and military cantonment 
in the Centre of the Peninsula of India, equidistant 
from the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. The 
town i.s in lat. 15° 8' 51” N., and long. 76*57' 15” 
E. It gives its name to a revenue district, which 
has the Mysore territory on the south and west, 
that of Hyderabad on the north, and (hiddapah 
district on the cast. Since the 14th century, this 
district has successively been under the rule of 
the Vijianagar dynasty*, of the Adal Shahi 
kings, of the Mahratta Sivaji and the Peshwas 
(1640), of the Moghul emperors of Delili, of the 
Mahomcilan rulers of Mysore, of the Nizam of 
Hy.i erabad, urul finally of the British, to whom 
it w«a 3 ceded by the Nizam in 1808. Tlic popu- 
lation in 1871 was 1,668,000 pouIh, 92 per cent, 
being Hindus of the Saiva, Vaishnava, and a few 
of the lingact sects. A small colony of the Bcder 
race occupy the sanatorium liill of l^ximandrug, 
ana the Korcha-waniu are a predatory riiee in the 
plain. The ruins of the ancient capital of Humpi 
are near, 'flu* country is a plain about 900 to 
1200 feet alcove the sea, with solitary granite hills 
j)rojecting Loin the red and black soil. Tlio 
climate is very arid, the rainfall about 22 inches, 
but it has the rivers Tuinbudni, Pennar, Ilagri, 
Vc<lavati, and Ghitravati ; several auicuts have 
been built across the head of the Tumbudra, and 
watercourses have been led along its banks, 
particularly at Chitwadaghi Humpi (the aucieni 
Vijianagar), Sciragupah, and Ramjiur. The 
principal reservoir is at Hookapatnam, formed by 
embanking the gorges of a range of bills through 
which the river Chitravati flows. The tanks of 
Daroji, Anantapur, and Shinganiiialla are next 
ill importance ; but there arc many ancient bunds, 
which were breached during the native govern- 
ments, and have not been restored. About 
1,037,634 acres are of the regur or black soil. 
Earth salt is made throughout the district; iron 
is largely made at Suiidoor. The underlying 
rock in the Bcllary and Cuddapah districte is 
granite or gneiss. 

BELLA SHORA. Male. Lagcnaria vulgaris. 

BELLAAVAN. Duk. Semccamusanacardium. 

BELLEKIC MYROBALAN. See Myrobalan. 

BELLEKOAf. Tam. A wood called in Mala- 
bar and Canara, kyndle. It resembles the angely 
wood. The Company s cruiser Aurora was built 
of this wood, procured from the forests in the 
north of Malabar. — Kdqe^ M. and C. 

BELLEW, HENKY WALTER, a medical officer 
who served in the Crimea in 1855, in the war 
against Russia, and afterwards entered the E. I. 
Company’s service in the Bengal array, and 
from 1856 was employed almost exclusivdy on 
the N.W. frontier of India, in Kashmir and 
Afghanistan. In 1857, was a member of General 
Lumsden’s mission to Kandahar, and wrote the 
journal of the mission. In 1865, published a 
topographical history of the Yuzufzai district; in 
1868, a pamphlet, ‘Our Danjab Frontier,’ advo- 
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eating reconsimetion of the British N.E. boundary, great part of its length with perpetual snow. Dr. 
and occupation of tlie frontier highlaucla. Inl8GH, Thomson reached its axis in the Karakomm j)aSH^ 
published a grammar and dictioimry of the Pushto, elevated 18,800 feet. The Kouen Lun chain has 
BEIjL metal. called the Belur Tagh or Bulut Tag, which 

Klok»i.y», . . . Dot. Koloklnajd-mjc), Rus. Captain CunDinglinm regards as synonymons witli 
Metal tie Fonte, . Fn. Campanil, . . . the Balti mountains. It is also called Mustagh, 

Metal (le cloches,. ,, Venjalam, . . . Tam. Karakoram, Hindu Kush, and Tsun lung or Onion 

Olockengut, . . Gku. Kantan, . . . Tel. mountains, because of a species of Allium growing 
An alloy, consisting of three paits of copper and there. Its continuation is the Pamir range. At 
one of tin, of which bells are made. — McCulloch. the present day, the old indigenous inhabitants of 
BELLOWS. Eno. Pankha, Hind. For house- that district, and generally those of Kashgar, 
hold fires of India, the bamboo blow-pipe is cm- Yarkand, Khoten, Turfan, and the adjacent high- 
ployed. The blacksmiths of India use sheep-skins lands, arc Tajak, who speak Persian, and who are 
sewed, with a cleft, edged with wooden rods, all agriculturists. The Turkoman either came 
which the bollow's-blower opens, raises, and dc- after them and settled at a later period, or else 
presses. The Chinese bellows consist of forcing they arc aborigines whom the Aryans found there ; 
air-pumps, two cylindrical tubes of wood, of about but its slopes are the primeval land of the Aryans, 
eight inches diameter, about five feet long each, — Ch. Bunsen^ p. 40C. 

and placed vertically in the earth, contiguous to BELUTA POLA-TALI. Maleal. Crinum 
each other, with pistons inserted in each, which Asiaticum, Beliita-champagam, Mesua forrea. 
are alternately depressed, in the mariner of churn- BELVIDElikJ, a house in Bombay, called 
ing, by a bcllows-man sitting beside them. The Ma7..ngong House, once occupie<l by Mrs. Draper, 
ait!» is pressed out of a lateral tube in each, and the Eliza of Sterne’s letters. She left her husband 
conununicates with the forge. Above these tubes about A.D. 1770. 

arc two ajKjrtures furnished with valves to admit BELWA, a race in Mysore who collect the juice 

fresh supplies of air. Such double-nozzled bellows of the palmyra, speaking Malcalam. 

are in use by the Burmese, the Malays, and the BEM -NOCHI. Maleal. Vitex negundo. Bem- 

Hovas of Madagascar. Those of Burma are of pavcl, ^lomordica dioica. Bera-tamara, Nclum- 

two bamboos four incliCs in diameter and five feet biuin speciosum, WilUl. 

long, with pistons clothed with a bunch of feathers BEN. Burai. Cannabis sativa. 

or other soft substance. — Pcschct; Whites Voyage. BEN. Hino. Eremurus spcctabilis. 

BELL PEPPER, Capsicum grosBum, BENAof Kurawar. Moschus nosebiferus, Linn. 

BELLUM, Tel. Coarse sugar, goor, jagari. BENA. Beng. Ardropogon muricatus. 

BELNA. Hind. A roller press to extract BENABA, also Ria and Bibla. Duk. Ptcro- 

juice from the sugarcane ; also a inachiiie for carpus marsupium. 

cleaning cotton from its seed. BENA-JONI. Beng. Sporobolus diandcr. 

BELOO, Tel., Uria? A tree of Ganjam and BENARES, a holy city of the Hindus, is built 
Gumsur ; extreme height 30 feet, circumference 3 on the left bank of the Ganges, between the 
feet. Its wood is sometimes employed for making Barna Naddi on the N.E., and the Asi Naddi on the 
carts ; the leaves are used for making the umbrella- S.W., and extends along the river bank for nearly 
hat which is worn on the head by the ryots and 3 miles. In 1872, its population was 176,188 souls, 
coolies . — Cajdain Macdonald. It is in lat. 26° 18' 31" N., and long. 83° 3' 4" E. 

BEL08T0MA INDICUM, an aquatic species. The people call it Kasi, but it is also called Varanas 
attains a size of nearly three inches, or Varanasi, also Ati Miikta. It is famed for its ar- 

BKLTANE feast was on May-day, but the word tistic work in clays, metal, stone, wood, and alloys, 
was also applied to fives kindled in honour of Bel Benares town gives its name to a revenue division 
on other days, as on Midsummer Eve, All-Hallow of the N.W. Provinces of India, which has the 
E’en, and Yule or Christmas. districts of Azamgarh, Bjisti, Benares, Ghazipnr, 

BELUGA CATODON, Pallas, is placed by Gorakhpur, and Mirzapur, of 18,314 square miles, 
Gray, Gerard, Lesson, and Lacepede, as of the and a population in 1872 of 8,179,307 souls, of 
genera Physeter, Delphinus, Delphinapturus, and whom 90 per cent, are Ahir, Baniya, Braliman, 
Catodon, one of the Delpliinidro found in the Chamar, Kayasth, Kurmi, and Rajput. The 
North P.'vcific, North Atlantic, and Arctic Ocean, peoplcarolargely agricultural, growing rice, wheat, 
BELULI. Can. Allium sativum, garlic. Wlcy, oats, peas, cotton, bajra, sorghum, m.nize, 

BELUMBU. Duk. Averrhoa bilimbi. pulses, indigo. Benares town has many temples 

BELUR, an ancient city in the Hassan district and shrines, and Hindus resort to it in pilgrim.'ige. 
of Mysore, but now only with about 8000 inhabit- The river Ganges bonds round the town, and the 
ants. It is called in the Puranas, Velapura, and is view from the river is a beautiful proaj>cct. The 
known to the people as Dakhina Varanasi, or Hindu temple of Vis-Eswara has Wn for many 
southern Benares. Its celebrated temple of centuries the chief object of veneration at this town. 
Chenna and Kesava is adorned with carvings The old temple, described by Tavernier, 1680, wna 
and sculptures from the master hand of Jakana partially destroyed by the Mnhomedans in the 
Charya. It was erected and endowed about the reign of Aurangzcb ; the present was built up by 
middle of the 12th centufyq by a king of the Ahalya Bai, a Mahratta princess, and is remark - 
Hoysala-BaUala dynasty, on the occasion of his able for the beauty of its minute architocturnl 
conversion from the Jaina faith to vaishnava embellishment The thick plates of pure gold 
Hinduism. — Imp. Gaz. with which its dome is covered, were a bluest of 

BELUR TAGH is one of the many names given Ranjit Singh, The old temple was in the form of 
to the Kouen Lun chain, which forms the northern a St Andrew’s cross. Benares has been by turns 
boundary of western Tibet ; it is not less elevated Brahmanical, Buddhist, Saiva- Hindu, Sakta- 
than the Himalaya, and is covered throughout a Hindu, Vaishnava - Hindu, ami ; but at 
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present it is n purest Saiva city, and the emblems 
of this deity’s worship arc multitudinous, Durga 
also, and likewise Gauesh, Surya, Vishnu, Kama, 
and Parasnath, all have shrines. But, though now 
pre-eminently a Hindu city, with many tol or 
seminaries, il is celebrated amongst Buddhists as 
the place where their great teacher first expounded 
hie doctrine, or, as they express it, where he first 
began to turn the wheel of the law. This was one 
of the four great events in the life of Buddha ; and 
the stupa which was built upon the spot was 
esteemed as one of the four great monuments of 
Buddliism. This stupa, now called Dhamck, is 
situated about 3i miles to the north of the city, 
amidst an extensive mass of ruins, which arc 
surrounded on three sides by large artificial lakes. 
From Benares have emanated, and still emanate, 
almost all new opinions on questions of Hindu 
theology, Hindu philosophy, and Hindu juris- 
prudence. The verdict of the Benares authorities 
18 final in the Hindu world. There, Sankara 
Acharya won a great Saivite controversial victory; 
there, disguised as a Hindu boy, Faizi became 
initiated in the Hindu Shastras ; there, at the 
fountainhead, did Aurangzeb try to diffuse the 
leaven of Mahomedanism ; and there the Benares 
college has been erected by the British, to en- 
lighten and form the native population with new 
ideas in their heads, and new institutions. 

The length of the city along the river front is 
about 4J miles. The houses arc built of st-one, 
and some of tkoin are three or four storeys high, ! 
and tastefully ornamented on the outside. Ti'he 
ghats, or bathing-places, are large buildings many 
storeys high, with nandsomo verandas and majestic 
portius ; but their distinctive characteristic is seen 
in flights of wide stairs. The manufacture of gold 
and silver brocade in Benares is famed. The looms 
are very simple in their construction. The gold 
and silver pass througli many hands before they 
arc formed into thread. Brocades (kimkhnb), 


Tr. of a Hindu; Arch, Surv. Report^ 
xxxii. of 1864 ; Imp. Gaz, 

BENAU13HA or Benawat, a tract of country in 
N. India, which mcludes the western part of 
Jounpur, Azimghur, and Benares, and the southern 
part of Oudh. Some authorities say it extended 
from Baiswar to Bijapur, and from Gorakhpur to 
Bhajpur, and that it comprised 62 parganas, 
governed by a panth of 12 rajas^ the Garhwar of 
Bijapur, the Khauzada, Bachgoti, and others. 

BENCOOLEN was a principal settlement of the 
British, till surrendered to the Dutch in 1826 in 
part, for possessions in the Strait of Malacca. 
BENDA-KAl. Tam. Abelmoschus esculentus. 
BENDAMTR, a small town of sixty houses, 
which takes ita name from a dyke or bund, con- 
structed in the lOtU century by Amir Azam Dclemi. 
A flat bridge of thirteen arches is thrown over the 
stream, the waters of Which form a beautiful cas- 
cade just beneath it. As the bed of the river is 
very deep, s^ ven other dykes have been constructed 
in its lower course, to procure water for the irriga- 
tion of the fields. It has been made famous by 
the bewitching strains of Moore, whose language 
surpasses the reality, though, in the spring-time, 
Bend amir is doubtless a lovely spot : — 

‘Then’s r bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream, 

And the nightirgale sings round it all the day long ; 

III the time of my cliildhood ’twas like a sweet dream 
To sit in the roses and hear the birds’ song. 

That bower and its music I never forget ; 

But oft, wlicn alone in the bloom of the year, 

I think, Is the nightingale singing there yet ? 

Are the roses still bright by the calm Bcndcmeer? 

“ No ! the roses soon witnored that hung o’er the wave ; 
But some blossoms were gathered, while freshly they 
shone. 

And a dew was distilled from their flowers, that gave 
All the fragrance of summer, when summer was gone. 

Tlius memory draws from delight, ere it dies. 

An essence that breathes of it many a year ; 

Thus bright to my soul, as ’twos then to my eyes, 

Is that bower on the banks of the calm Bendemoer.’” 


gold woven Rcarvos (dopatta), and silks are con- 
signed from this city, together with a kind of yellow 
silk dhoti called ‘ pitambar,’ and a dark-blue silk 
with white spots called ‘ bund ; ’ also the silk sari 
or scarves, exclusively for women’s wear, forming 
both a skirt and a scai'f. Its lacquer ware is good. 
Two kinds of resin are used ; one called rahl, is 
sold at eight annas the seer, and is said to be 
brought from Mirzapur. The finer lacquer is made 
of a resin callc<l gaharba, for a seer of which one 
nq>ee and two annas arc paid. There is a Maha- 
raja of Benares ; liis family was founded by 
Munsa Ib\m, zamindar of Gungapore, who died in 
1740, ami was succeeded by raja Bulwunt-Singh, 
who joined Shah Alom and Shuja-o-Dowla in 
their invasion of Bengal in 1763. He joined the 
British camp, with the einiieror, after the battle 
of Buxar, and in the arrangements made with the 
emperor in 1764, his zamindari was transferred 
from Oudh to the British Government. The in- 
surrection of Vazir All occurred on the 14th January 
1796. In March 1862, the Maharaja received the 
assurance, by sunnud, that in the event of failure 
of natural heirs, Government will permit and con- 
firm any adoption of a successor made by himself 
or by any future chief of his state, that may be 
in accordance with Hindu law and the customs of 
his race. Tlio Maharaja receives a salute of 13 
guns.— /It7t7*e8i>n’8 Treaties^ p. 41 ; Schlagentweit ; 
Schonherg^s Tr, in India and Kashmir^ i. p. 99 ; 


— De Bode' if Travels^ pp. 169-70 : Pottinger'it Tra- 
vels, jp. 239 ; Onselcfs Travels, ii. p. 326. 

BEND I . Mahr. Thespesia populnea. 

BENDKAR of Keonjhur, scattered throughout 
the southern Tributary Mahals, arc colonies of an 
aboriginal people, often mentioned in the Hindu 
classics, and named Savara, Saura, or Saur, and 
supposed to be the Suari of Pliny, and Sabarsc of 
Ptolemy. The Bendkar are said to be numerous in 
Lchera, in Bamra, and elsewhere in the Tributary 
States. A paper in the Asiatic Researches of 
1842 notices the Bendkar, in the Kolchan district, 
a clan or tribe, not exceeding 250 or 300 in number^ 
residing entirely in a range of hills, called the 
Bendkar Booroo, to the north of Keonjhur and 
Jamdapir, the southern border of the Kolehan 
district. The country inhabited by this tribe is 
exceeding wild, being in fact one mass of almost 
impenetrable jungle. The Savara who occupy 
the country between the Kandh Maliahs or hUl 
tracts and the Godaveir, retain a primitive form 
of speech ; but the Bendkar Savara have no 
language of their owm and no tradition that thev 
ever possessed one. The form of speech used is 
Uriya ; and those living in mixed villages conform 
to many customs of Hindu Uriyas of inferior 
castes. They worship a female divinity, whom they 
call Bansuri and Thakuroni, to whom annually thev 
I offer goats and fowls ; but every ten years each 
' community of Bendkar offers a buffalo, a boar, a 
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fihecpy and twelve fowlH. In marriage, the girl is 
brought by her friends to the bridegroom’s house. 
The young couple make two and a half turns 
round a pot of water, in which arc mango leaves. 
They are then bathed together, and their hands 
tied together, and the ccTcinony is at an end. 
'I In? dwellings of the Rendkar are constructed of 
branches and leaves, and covere<l with grass. 
Their ordinary food consists of edible roots 
which they find iu the jungle, with berries and 
wild fruits, such diet being varied and improved 
occasionally by the produce of the chase. Their 
husbandry is merely scratching up the surface of 
the ground. Their scanty crops are raised in 
little plots on the hill-sides, near watercourses. 
They barter their maize, grain, or rice with the 
lowland villagers. The Bcndkar bum the dead, 
with the head to the north. In this they vary 
from the Kol, who affect the south ; and the hill 
Bhuiya, who honour the west. — DaltovLS EthnoL; 
As. Hcs. 1842. 

BEN 1)0, a light wood of Java, useful for canoes. 

HEN DU. Tkl. uEschynomene Indica, L. 

BENEDICT GOES, in 1003, undertook a jour- 
ney with the specific object of determining whether 
the Cathay of old European travellers and modern 
Mahoinedans was or was not a distinct region from 
China. — Fm/c, Cathaij, i. p. cxlii. 

BENG. Tam. Bignonia suaveolens. 

BENGAL is the country through which the 
rivers Brahmaputra and Ganges flow to the bay to 
which it gives its name, and it gives its name also 
to the presidency iu tlic Government of British 
India, which iiicludes Bengal or Lower Bengal, 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh, the Panjah, 
Assam, and Ajmir, each with a local governincnt 
of its own, but all subject to the general control 
of the Governor-General of India in Council. The 
area that these five provinces oexjupy is 691,706 
square miles, and in 1878 tlieir population was 
133,024,014 souls. Also, the military forces dis- 
tributed through these five provinces are known 
as the Bengal army, and form a large portion of 
the army of India, under a Commandcr-in-Chief, 
who has the suprenm direction also of the armies 
of Madras and Bombay. The Bengal or Lower 
Bengal region now to bo noticed is administered 
by a Lieutenant-Governor. It lies between lat, 
19° 18' and 28° 15' N., and long. 82° and 97° E., 
with an area of 203,437 square miles. The census 
for 1881 gives a population of 08,750,443, as 
against 02,724,840 in 1872, showing an advance 
of 9*6 per cent. Bengal, 35,954,874; Behar, 
22,897,212; Orissa, 5,184,066 ; Chutia Nagpur, 
4,714,291. In all Bengal, the Mahomedans arc 
19,553,831 ; Hindus, 38,975,418 ; Christians, 
90,763 ; Buddhists and Jains, 84,974. It is 
bounded on the north by Assam, Bhutan, and 
Nepal. On the east an unexplored mountainous 
region separates it from China and northern 
Burma. It has Burma, the Bay of Bengal, and 
the Madras Provinces on the south, and the 
plateau of the Central Provinces and districts of 
the N.W. Provinces are on its west. In this area i 
arc included the four provinces under notice, viz. | 
Bengal proper, Behar, Orissa, and Chutia Nagpur. 
Bengal is flat, and intersected by the watercourses 
formed by the branching of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra and their tributaries. The climate 
is comparatively equable ; the rainfall ranges from 
60 to 100 inches ; and Calcutta mean temperature 


is 78°. The district between the Gaiiges and 
the Brahmaputra, extending northwards to the 
foot of the Himalaya, is a slightly higher tract 
of country, and specially suited for the growth 
of fibrous plants, for which the neighbourhood 
of Rungpur is greatly celebrated. In the districts 
immediately cast of the Brahmaputra, including 
Dacca and Sylhet, the greater portion of the 
surface is occupied by the nch plains of 
Myinensing and Sylhet, through which the river 
Soomia meanders. The old channel of the Brahma- 
putm, now nearly dry, winds along by Dacca 
from the eastward. This tract affords a great 
variety of produce, such as cotton, sugar-cane, 
rice, and other grains. 

Behar is that portion of the Gangetic plain 
between the Himalaya and the plateau of Central 
India, which is terminated at one end by the 
N.W. districts of Ghazipur and Gorakhpur, and 
at the other by the passes of Itajmahal. This 
tract of country comprises the Patna and Bhagul- 
pur divisions. The people are a more manly race 
than the Bengali ; they speak Hindi dialects ; and 
the proportion of Mahomedans amongst them is 
comparatively small. 

Orissa is a narrow littoral strip of country 
running down between the hills and the Bay of 
Bengal. Its people speak the Urya language, 
closely €a)lied to but distinct from Bengali, and 
their character and manners are in many resjiccts 
peculiar. 

Chutia Nagpur is a table-laniN lying south of 
Behar. It is a hilly and sparsely - populated 
region, and not very fertile. Its eastern districts, 
Manbhum and Singbhurn, arc partly inhabited by 
Bengali. In Hazaribagh, Hindustani people are 
found, but in the west and south the people are 
mainly aboriginal, belonging to Kol and Dravidian 
tribes. The elevation of Chutia Nagpur is .3000 feet, 
with hills running cast and west, but of little 
height. Sirgujah is mountainous, rising 600 to 
700 feet above the level of Chutia Nagi)ur. Myn- 
at is a table land about 80 miles south-east from 
irgujah town, and about 3000 or 3500 feet high. 
Palamow district is very mountainous. Hazari- 
bagh tow'u, 24° N., 85° 54' K., 1750 feet. The slope 
of countiy S. towards Sumbulpore, and even de- 

E ressed towards the Mahanadi, Sumbuliwre town 
eing only 400 feet. The Orissa table-land then 
rises on the southern side of Mahanadi, in some 
places to 1700 feet, backed by the chain of East 
Ghats. Amarkantak is a jungly table-land, lat. 
22° 40' N., long. 81° 5' E., 3500 feet. 

Bengal proper, Behar, and Orissa are in the 
valleys of the rivers Ganges, Brahmaputra, and 
Mahanadi. They are fertile, and yield every vege- 
table product which can feed and clothe a people, or 
enable them to trade with foreign nations. Amid 
the hilly spurs and undulations, coal occurs in 
vast areas, with iron and copper ore and lime- 
stone. Salt is made along the coast line. The 
great rivers afford facilities for the carriage of 
their a^cultural and mineral wealth, and their 
annual inundations in Lower Bengal spread a top- 
dressing of virgin soil over thousands of square 
milea 

Its early histoir is obscure. The rajas of Bengal, 
capital Kanauj (Gaur?), who have been identified 
as the first rulers, were the family of Bhupala. 
AbuT Fazl, however, enumerates three dynasties 
as prior to this family. The first of the VakJya 
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rajnH was Sukh Sen, in a.p. lOG.^. Us last Hindu 
kin;r was liakshmaimn. lie had been placed on 
the throne in infancy, and durinj» his lonpf rcipn 
ha^l been a just and liberal ruler. In A.D. 120.‘b 
Ben/^al was overrun by Bakhtiar, a general of 
l^lahoinod Gori, and Lakshinanan escaped to 
Oriscia. From that time till the 18th ccutury» it 
was held by Mahoinodans, sometimes, as from 
1101) to 13no, under the Moghul emperor of Ilin- 
dustan ; then for two hundred years independent ; 
and again uiulcr the Dohli empire, until treaties 
entered into by the British witli tlie emperor of 
Dehli, in 17Gr>, placed Bengal an<l Boliar under 
the administration of tlie British East India 
Company. Orissa was occupie<l, and in 1854 a 
Lifutenant-tiovornor was np])ointed. 

The Mahomedan sovereigns woro:-^ 


Fukhr-uiM)in, a.i>. l.TW Futtuh, . . . a.d. MGl 
Aliv-ud-Din, . . . i:ilO Shahztuluh, . . . 1181 

Hsji Klinii, ntylocl | Firo;:, 1481 

Slian»»-\id-I)in, . l.'M2 Muhrmwl, .... IPKl 

Bicumhir, .... 18r»7 j MuzafFur, .... 1401 

ffliaijiM-utl-Din, . . l O'.? I Alu-ud-lJin il., . . 1107 

Bnltiuj uH-8uljitin, , 1^71 N»xHrf\t, ir.'Jl 

Bhani«-u<l-])in ii., . l.iK.’i ISFjiliiimd, .... 1.5.‘tl 

Itaja Kitnn, . . . i;W(; | Slier Shah, . . . If»;i7 

Jit Mill, ttiyloJ Jalal- I Selim, ..... 

mbl)iii, . . . . Adili, 1518 

Ahniiid, .... 1 100 ; llahadur, .... 1550 

NaHiir-ufl-Din, . . 1120 Jiilal-ud-Din, . . 1500 

1 120 ' Sulinuui Kirani, . 1.5(i0 

H 'rhiW, 1428 I ltay»/id, .... 157.3 

Ymmf, 1 115 1 Daud, 1573 


Bengal was^mongst the first of the } daces of 
India with which the English East India (jompnny 
traded. In 1500, an assoeintioii was formed in 
London to trade with the East Indies, and on 
Olst December IGOO Mi<‘y olitained an exclusive 
charter of privilege, constituting them a body 
politic and corporate, by the name of ‘ The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading to tlie East Ii)di(*B.’ In 1C 13, they were 
ordered by Jahangir to settle in Surat. In 1G34, 
Shah Jahau issneil a firman for two English 
factories to settle in Bengal ; ami subsequently, in 
gratitude for the benefits derived by one of the 
ladies of the zenana of Prince Shuja from the 
medical skill of Mr. Boughton, Shnh J.ahnn granted 
the privilege to the English of free trade in Bengal. 
The first factory of the company had been at 
Masulipatam, but in 1G26 it was removed to Ar- 
megon, and subs^uently (1031)) Mr. Day removed 
it to a village in the territory of the raja of 
Chandmgiri, and erected a factory there, whicn was 
first called Fort St. George, and is known now as 
Madras. The regular connection of the Company 
with Bengal, however, did not commence until 
1642, when a factory was established at Balasorc, 
and ill 1652 ]>eruii88ion was obtained for unlimited 
tnulo without payment of customs dues, on an 
annual payment of Its. 3000. In 1661, Charles 
II. grantoit a new charter, vesting the Company 
with power to make j>eace an<l war, aiul to send 
to England unlicensed traders ; but a fresh charter 
issiuxl in 1693 limiteil the Company 's powers to 
twenty-one years. In 1698, a rival company was 
formtHi, calknl the new or English Coiinviny ; but 
in 1702 this amalgamated w itli the old or London 
Company, and the two parties styled themselves 
tlie Uiii^ Company of Merchants trading to the 
East Imlies. During the administration of SImiasta 
Khau, Bubadar of Bengal, the English were sub- 
jected to much oppression. Shaiasta Khau exacte<I 
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a duly of 3J per cent, on their inerchandme, and 
his olficers arbitrarily extorto<l largo sunm from 
the factoiH, till, in 1685, it was resolved to seek 
redress by force of arms. The hostilities of the 
English exaqHTatod the Emperor Aurangz(‘b, who 
ordered that they should bo expelled from his 
dominions. I'hc ('ompany’s factories were seized, 
and tlieir affairs were brought to the brink of 
ruin, when negotiations for i>eaccwcro set on foot, 
and a reconciliation w’os effected. 

In IGOH, the English obtained permission from 
Aziin-uH-ShaT\ grandson of Aurangzcb, and gover- 
nor of Bengal, b> purchase the towns of Chutta- 
wutty, Govindpur, and Calcutta. 

In 1756, Sviraj-ud-l)owla became subadar of 
Bengal. He had previously manifested aversion 
to the British, and the Governor of Calcutta 
having rofuseil to deliver up one of the princijial 
officerH of finance under tlie Nawiib’s late uncle, 
the Governor of Dacca, whom the Nawfib ha<I 
resolved to plumler, Siiraj-ud-Dowla attacked niid 
captured Calcutta on 5th August. One hundred 
and forty-six Brliish fell into his hands, and were 
tliruMt into a guard-room, since called the 'Black 
lloh‘,’ whtr(‘ all, rave tw(*nty- three, perished in 
the night. On 2(1 January 1757, C’alcutta was 
retaken by u force which liad been despatched 
from Madras under Clive and Admiral WaUoii, 
and on the 4th of Februaiy the NawjJb’s army 
wa.M surprised and defeat(*d l»y (^livc. Overtures 
were then made by t!ic Na\vab,«and on Dth Feb- 
ruary 17.57 a tnuity was concluded, by which 
th(‘ Nawub agreed not to molest the Company in 
the enjoyment of their privileges; to permit all 
goods belonging to the Company to pass freely 
by land or water without paying any duties or 
fees ; to rcstoro the factories and plundered 
property ; to permit the Company to fortify 
Calcutta, and to establish a mint. I'hrec days 
afterwards, a contract with the Nawul>, offensivo 
and defensive, was signed. War having broken 
out between France and (ircat Britain, Clive 
attacked the settlement of Chandernagore, ou 
which Suraj-ud-DowIa furnished the French with 
arms and money, and was preparing to make 
common cause against tlie British. At this 
juncture a confederacy was formed among Suraj- 
ud-Dowla’s chief oflicers to depose him. The 
British joined this confederacy, and concluded a 
treaty with Mir Jafur Ali Khan, and at the battle 
of PJasscy, which was fought on the 23d June 
1757, the power of Sumj-ud-Dowla was com- 
pletely broken, and on the 29th June, Jafar Ali 
>vas installed by Clive ns subadar of Bengal. 

In 1759, the Shahzadn, afterwards Shah Alam, 
in consequcnco of somo dispute with his father, 
the emperor Alamgir ii., iled from Dphli, and 
entered into a league with the subadars of Oiidh 
and Allahabad for the conquest of the Ix>wer 
rrovinccs. The prince advanced into Bchar with 
alK)ut 4B,000 men, and laid siege to Patna. Mir 
Jafar was greatly alarmed by the prince’s advance, 
and at his solicitation Olivo marched with all 
the force he could assemble to the relief of Patna ; 
but ere lie reached that place, the princess army 
had almost entirely dispersed. On Clive's return, 
the nawab Mir Jafar granted him as a jaghir, the 
quit-rent, about three lakhs per annum, which 
the Cuiiumny had agreed to pay for the zamin- 
dari of Cfalcutta. 

To meet his pecuniary engagements, Mir Jafar 
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had recourse to the severest exactions. Ho i*e- 
Bigned himself to unworthy favourites ; and it 
b^me necessary to depose him in favour of his 
son -in-law, Aiir Kasim Ali Khan, with whom a 
treaty was concluded on 27th September 1760, by 
which the British obtained possession of Bardwan, 
Midnapur, and Chittagong. But serious disputes 
arose between Mir Kasim and the British regard- 
ing the right of the servants of the Company to 
tr^e, and to have their goods passed free of duty, 
which led at last to war. In 1764, Mir Jafar Ali 
agreed, in addition to the sums for which he had 
contracted in the recent treaty, to pay five lakhs 
a month towards the expense of the war then 
being carried on against the Wjizir of Oudh, so 
long as it lasted. Mir Jafar died in January 1765, 
and was succeeded by his son, Najam-ud-Dowla, 
with whom a new treaty was formed, by which 
the Company took the milibiry defence of the 
country entirely into its own liands, and, among 
other conditions, the Nawab bound himself to 
^point, by the advice of the Governor and 
(Jouncil, a deputy to conduct the government, 
and not to be removed without the consent of the 
Council. 

Najam-ud-Dowla died on 8th May 1766, and 
was succeeded by his brotlicr, Syf-ud-Dowla, a 
youth of sixteen. Syf-ud-Dowla wjis succeeded in 
1770 by his brother, Mubarak-ud-Dowla, with 
whom a new engagement was made. By this 
engagement tin? Nawfib’s stipend was fixed at 
81,81,901 rupees. This is the last treaty which 
was formed with the Nawfib. The office of suba- 
dar had now become merely a nominal one, all 
real power having passe<l into the hands of the 
Britisli. In 1772, the stipend w'as reduced to 
sixteen lakhs a year, at which rate it is paid to 
this day. 

Bengal was declared to be the chief presidency 
on the 16th June 1778. By the treaty of 22d 
February 1846 with Denmark, the British Govern- 
ment obtained possession of Serampore ; and now, 
excepting the small settlement of the French 
nation at Chandemagore of 3 square miles, all 
Bengal is under British supremacy. But in 1876 
there were in Bengal 150,000 estates on the 
roll, besides a vast number of petty revenue-free 
estates. 

Bengal proper has an area of 84,198 square 
miles, with a population of 86,564,708, or 433 to 
the square mite. For administrative and revenue 
purposes it is arranged into 28 districts, viz. : — 
Bakarganh Bankura, Bardwan, Birbhum, Bogra, 
Calcut^ Chittagong, Chittagong Hill Tracts, and 
Hill Tipperah State, Dacca, Darjiling, Dinajpur, 
Foridpur, Hugli, with Howrah, Jalpagori, Jessore, 
Kuch Behar, Maimansinh, Maldah, Midnapur, 
Mursbidabad, Nadiya, Noakhali, Pabna, Raja- 
shahi, Rangpur, Sylhet, Tipperah, and the Twenty- 
four JParganas. 

The Hindus of Aryan descent are about 2J mil- 
lions ; the aboriginal tribes, 387,167 ; and semi- 
Hinduized aborigines, 6,110,989 souls, are — 


Baidya, .... 68,363 
Kayaathg, . . 1,160,478 
Rajputa, . . . 117,508 

BralimaiiB, . . 1,100,105 

Baniyaand Oanda 
Baniya, . . . 127,178 

Bagdi, .... 680,278 
Baoiii • , . . 199,908 

Chaiuar and MuoHSfl3,400 


Chandal, . . 1,620,54.5 

Goalee 625,163 

Jalya 861,917 

Koibartha, 2,000,000 
Klamar, blaok- 
■miths, . . . 250,285 
Kumhar, potten, 281,758 
Poda, .... 298,121 


Kftjbansi (739,886), 
with raliof Din- 
ajpur and Mnl- 
dan, and Koch of 
Rangpur, . 1,000,000 

Sad-gop, , . . 630,000 


Santal, .... 139,761 
Sunri,* vintners, . 430,582 
Teli, Tili, Kalu, . 572,659 
Tuar, .... 331,661 
Vaishnav, . , . 428,000 

Weavers, . . . 903,176 


The Kaibartha and the Sad-gop are the chief 
cultivators. The languages spoken are Bengali, 
Urdu, and English. 

Bihar has an area of 42,417 square miles, with 
a population of 19,736,101, or 4(?5 to the square 
mile. For administrative purposes it is arranged 
into ten districts, — Bhagalpur, Champaran, Gaya, 
Monghir, Patua, Purnian, Santal Pargauas, Sarun, 
Shahabad, and Tirhnt. The more important 
of its castes and tribes arc — 


lirahmans, . . . 853,662 

Rajputs, . . 1,013,676 

Koeri, .... 985,538 
Kurmi, .... 650,839 
Santal, .... 485,948 
Chamar or Muclii, 711,721 
Bhuiya 214,742 


Musahar, . . . 426,908 
Aliir or Goala, . ? 

Babhan, . . 1,001,369 

Kayasth, . . . 208,935 

Dosadh, .... 893,989 
Pasi, 122,520 


Orhm has an area of 23,901 square miles, with 
a population of 4,317,999, or 181 to the square 
mile. Its four districts are Balasorc, Cuttack, 
Puri, and Tributary States, and its principal castes 
and tribes — 


BralimaiiH, , . . 359,799 Hindu descont, . 71,315 

Karan, Kayneths, 12.3,431 IMahoinedans, . . 74,4(>6 

ChaHa, .... 808,515 Gaiir or Goala, . 22.-), 5.33 
Aboriginal tribes, 307,308 Khandait, . . . 417,088 

Sc mi -Hinduized ,. .572,595 Santal, . , , . 77,727 

IlinduB, . . . 3,231,799 * 

The Chntiit Nagpur area is 43,901 square miles, 
and its population 3,825,571, or 87 to the stjuare 
mile. Its five districts arc, Ilazaribngh, I^oliar- 
(lagga, Manbhum, Singblium, and 'I'ributary Stati s. 
Its population chiefly consists of — 


Ilindirs, . . 

Aborigines, . 
viz. Kol, . 
Santal, 


1.750.000 

1.2.50.000 
292,0.39 
220,096 


l^Iundah, . . . 190,095 
DJiangar or 
Uraon, , . . 208,3^13 


The Mahomedans in Bengal in 1871 numbered 
19,653,831 ; but this multitude is composed of 
m.any elements, masses of the aboriginal races as 
well as of the Hindus of Aryan descent having been 
forcibly compelled to profess the Musalinan creed. 
Of that number, sixteen and a half millions are in 
Bengal proper ; two and a half millions in Behar. 
In Chutia Nagpur and in Orissa they are few ; 
but in the Bo^a district they form 80 per cent, 
of the population; in Rajashahi, 77 percent.; and 
in Pabna, 69 per cent. In the districts of Chitta- 
gong and Noakhali they form three-fourths of the 
population. Wherever they form a principal part 
of the population, they are the cultivating classes* 
and all the sailors of the eastern districts are 
Mahomedans. The Europeans and non-Asiatics are 
17,135 ; and Eurasians, 20,279. 

The Hindu population of Bengal are dark ; and 
some are very dark, and have thick lips, with 
features either aboriginal or Indo-Chinese. Some 
have curly hair, as if related to the black, woolly - 
headed aborigines, who may have stretched across 
from the Bajmahal to the Garo hills ; others of 
the Bengal people, especially the Urya, with the 
Bhuya, seem rather to have straight hair, with 
high cheek-bones, and complexions not very dark, 
suggesting an Indo-Chinese element stretching 
from Burma across the Sunderbuna (C. p. 106). 
Though good-looking, the moss of the Bengali are 
small and effeminate in appearance, remarkable 
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BKNGAr.. 


BENGAL. 


f«>r (imitlily aiul Hupcr^Uition, siD wrll i^for subtlety 
atui arl. TIu'ir villiigeg are of iluitehe<l 

Bciilieml through woorhi ui banibooK or 
()f’ piiliiiH ; their (IreHH iKthe ohl Hindu oue, formed 
by oiu’ Hctirf r(nin(l tlio middh;, .‘uid uuolhor thrown 
over the Hhoulders. They liave ilm practu'O, un- 
known in Hindustjuif of rnbbijj.u: thiur limbs with 
oil jifb'i- bathing, which gives their skiriB a Block 
and glohuy appcanance, and protects them from 
the clfcct ot tlicir damp climate. During many 
Mui Jienguli had been trampl.M! upon by nmn 
ol bolder aiivd more hardy breeds. (Journge, in- 
dcpei»d(‘ncc, and veracity are ipiulith's t-o which 
l)iM couHtitiition and his Bitiiatiun are ce|ually un- 
f/ivoinahle. Ilia mind is weak, to helplcss- 

ncHB, lor pnr)M)HCB of inaidy leHi^taiico; but itB 
BUpplenei-« and its bo'.t move the chiltlrcnof stonier 
cliijiatea to admiration, not unmingled w'ith con- 
t^'inpt. 1 targe promises, smooth excit'Kis, claborab^ 
tissuert of lircumstantial falsehoods, chicanoiy, 
)K‘xjury, forgery, arc the various weapons offensive 
HiKl (ledeuRivc of the lower Ganges. All its millions 
do not. furnish one sepoy to the native army. In 
Bengal and Bchar, the work of labourers is done 
hy Bhui, Uajwar, Chandal, DosjkI, liari, Bhiimdli, 
and other aboriginal tribes. — 124. 

When the Aryans advanced from the west- 
ward to the plain of Bengal, it appears to have 
been occupied by a race of wliich the present 
uon-Tibotan trilies of AH.sam and the Hiinalayrn 
and yindhyan range are remnants. The Bengalis, 
however, have nev(jr been wholly absorlied by the 
intruding rao(!, thougli somewhat modified. In 
Silhet and AsHam, in particular, the Bengalis 
retain the stamp of the double origin, and con- 
siderable numbers of the original race arc still 
fouiiil intermixed. The principal remnant arc 
the Koch’h ; but there arc /ilso the Kachnri (Bodo, 
Boro, or Mcch), Dhimal, Kaba, Hajong, Batar or 
Bor Kcbrat, Folloh, (iangai, Maraha, Dhaniik. 
They are spread cfistwards along the skirts of the 
mounbiiuH of Bhutiin and Sikkim as far as Aliganj, 
and the skirts and low valleys of the sub-Himalaya, 
beyond Sikkim, contain other tribes of the same 
race. Including these already enumerated, Mr. 
Hodgson asccrhiincd the presence of twenty-eight 
tribes between A.sfvini and Kumaon, or from the 
Bonash to the Kali. Of these the most uunierons 
were the Bodo or Kachari. The Koch’Ii and Bodo 
or Kachari tribes, of all the prior races, were tlie 
latest dominant ones of the Gangetic race in Bengal. 

The agricultural products are rice, wheat, barley, 
nmize, i)ulse8 of kinds, mustard, turnips, plan- 
tains, radishes, cucurbitaccous plants, Lagenaria, 
LufTa, Trichosanthes anguina, species of arum, 
sweet potatoes, capsicum, sugjvr-cane, ginger, 
turmeric. Piper betel, Areca catechu, tobacco, 
linseed, opium, indigo, jute, tea, silk. Kice hivs 
three harvests in one year, viz., l>oro or spring 
rice, in low marshy land, sown in October and 
reaped in May ; aus or autumn rice, sown on high 
ground in April or May, and reaped in August 
and September ; aman or winter crop, the last, is 
grown on low land, and is by far the largest crop. 
It is sown in May or June, transplanted and reaped 
in November, December, and January. Kice is 
the principal, often the solo, articleof food through- 
out Bengal proper ; pulses, vegebvblos, spices, oil, 
salt lisii, and condiments being only use<l as a 
relish. The consumption varies from two- thirds 
to three-fourths of a seer per head per diems= 


H to lbs. In the inountainouo districts the 
pulHoH and inillets arc the chief articles of diet. 

Bengal .suffered in (be year 1770 from famine, 
more whlespread and terrible than any which has 
ever befallen any other British iK)SHession, ami 
whieh Colom.l Baird Smith deemed to have been 
the most inlen.so t hat India ever experienced. Dr. 
Hunter states the number of deaths on that 
occ.a8ion at ton iuiHion.H. 

Bengali is a highly ( ultivatcd language <»f Hindi 
origin, laigidy stockeil with pure Sanskrit words. 

It IS spoken ihr(»ngluuit Bengal proiau*. Tirhuti 
on it.s N.E. border hsm a grwit nffiuity with 
Bengali. Bengali is the hinguagi^ of many 
inillion.s of souls, and restricted solely to the 
geographical limits of Bengal, and from the cul- 
tivation wliich has been given to it, well deserves 
to be ranked as a separate language. It is spoken 
by about forty millions of people in the delta of 
the Gauges and to the west. Professor Muller 
mentions that iiuic-tcnths of the Bengali and of 
the Hindi tongue? arc composed of words taken 
from the Sanskrit, lie regards it aa the modern 
Sanskrit, standing to itc pcirent, the old and 
classical .Sanskrit, rdmost in the siime relation as 
the modern High German to the old High German, 
as the juoderri Italian to the language of Koine. 
Sec India. 

iU-iNGAL, several plants, fruits, and animals, 
with whi "h the British lirst became ucejuainted in 
Bengal, have tlie name of that province as a iirefix. 

Bengal almond, Tenninalia catappa. 

Bengal cat, helis leopardus Bengaiensifl, Dcsni. 

Bengal currants, fruit of Oarissa carandas. 

Bengal fig tree, Ficus Bengaleiisis. 

Bengal Fiorikin, Sypheotidcs Bengalcnsis, GmtL 

Ibnigal gram, also chick-pea, Cicer arictinum. 

Bengal madder, Kubia cordifolia. 

Bengal langur, Presbytis mibdlns. 

Bengjd monkey, Inuus rlu'sus, Jet'don, 

Bengal ixircupine, Hystrix Bengalcnsis, libjlh. 

Bengal quince, marmelos. 

Bengal root, root of Zingdber Ciisurnunar. 

Ikuijal army is the jxdltical desiguaiicn of that 
part of the military forces of the British Indian 
Empire, occupying Bengal, Assiim, Arakan, the 
N.W. Provinces, with Oudli and the Panjab. It is 
distributed amongst races speaking tlie Persian, 
Piisiitu, Panjaln, Hindustani, Hindi, and Berigali 
languages, besides the Oorya language in Orissa, 
and the liakhooi in Arakan. It is composed of 
Europeans of the United Kingdom and of the 
natives of N. and N.W. India; HindUiS of high 
caste, Hindus of low caste; Mahomodans from 
Hindustan, from the Paujab; and Pathans or 
Afghans from beyond tlic N.W. borders; also 
Sikhs, liajputs, Gurklm, and Dogra. A revolt of 
the Bengal native anny was commenced at Ber- 
hamporc by the 19th Ben. N. 1. on the 20th 
February 1857, and it was reorganized on the 9th 
Septcmbi'T 1859. See Army. 

BENGAL, Bay of. This great bay lies between 
the Peninsulas of India and Malacca. It receives 
many grtiai rivers, — the Ganges, Brahmaputra, 
Irawadi,Sitang,SalwiD, Moulmein river, Godavery, 
Krishna, Koladyn, Mahanadi, and has a coast 
line of about 2800 miles. Pliny does not uoakc 
mention of any voyages of the Romans to the Gulf 
of Bengal or to the Malay Peninsula, although it 
is clear from Strabo, who wrote before I’liuy, that 
the Ganges had been sailed up as high as Pali- 



BKN(iALI.SAN. 


BEN-TKAK. 


1»roMia. ]*tolcmy'H Gco|jjr!»|)hy, wiiil to have been 
C(>iii|K>6C(l about (JO years after IMiiiy, rnoutioiiH 
the Oiainonda founO on the l)ank.s of the MahaimOi 
or Sumbulpore river ; also sp(‘aks of Arcati, the ^ 
cafutal of tho Sorco (or Soi-n-nmiulabnn, from : 
whence corruptly Coromandel), AleRolia, the ' 
dintrict which contains MaRulipatam ; the river | 
Cauvery, under the name of 01ia)>ari8. 
scatters islands over the Bay of Benj^al, probably 
meant for the Amlainan ami Nicobar Islands, ami 
mentions that most of them were said to be in- 
habited by anthropophagi, an idea continued by 
modern navigators. Tlio Bay of Bengal is liable 
to be swept by hurricanes, which travel quite 
across the bay. Every few years there occur severe 
cyclones and advancing storm- waves. Of the 
latter, that of 18.‘12, which swept over the islands 
of the delta up to Saugur, was attendiHl with 
great loss of life; as alsb was a cyclone in IHoO, 
another in 1804, with a storm -wave which sub- 
merged islands, and rushed along tlie coast in the 
vicinity of Masulipatam; and another in 1870. — 
JicnnelV.s Memoir^ p. 30. 

BKNGALI-JSAN. Hind. This is identical with 
the Saka solar year. See Era; Easli. 

BENGAN. Hind. Solanum melongcna, the 
Valayati bengan is the tomato, 

BENGAN, a mountainous district in Mindoro, 
occupied by a Negrito nice. 

BENI. Auah. When the Bedouin Arabs 8})cak 
of tribes, they say Beni, which signifies the sons of 
Hoino iHTson ; thus Beni Loghat means the tribe 
of Lcghat. The word is ibn, a son, and is written 
bin when preceded by a jiropcr name, and followed 
by the name of the father, as Hasan bin Muhammad, 
Hasan son of Muhammad. 

BENINCASA CEUIEEBA. Sari. Gourd. 
Cucuihitii ccrifoni, Finrfi. 

,, liispida, IViffil. 


Cucurhitii pcp<», liAijrb. 
,, alba, Jiob. 


Knmra, Ohal ktunrn, liEN. 
l*oh-kwn, . . . CuiN. 

Timg-kwa, ... ,, 

White tallow gourd, Eno. 
Ghincsu pumpkin, ,, 


Gal orniitha ka(l<lu,HlND. 
Kuinbuluni,. , Mai.kal. 
I’itha, . .... Panj. 

Kumbuli, . . . Tam. 

Budidc gummadi, . Tkl. 


Poll kwa-t8zc, 


The Seeds, 
Chin. , 


' Magliz - i - kaddu, 

I Kunda, . . , I*EttS. 

Tliia is one of the Cueurbitaccac. It has large 
white flowers. The rind of tlie fruit is used as a 
bottle. The fruit of one variety of it forma the 
Bounding body of the sitar ; and that of another 
variety is used as floats for swim mi ug rivers. Its 
young fruit is eaten by the people in their curries, 
and is often candied. The fruit is remarkable for 
Laving its surface, when ripe, covered with a 
white waxy exudation, which smells like rosin. 
Cyliinose gardeners make its fruit grow to a great 
size. Ill India, the tiillow gourd is presented to a 
Hindu wedded pair. A wild variety, Teta-laoo, 
Benu., is poisonous. — William.^; loiyf; Itoxh,; 
Stcivart. See Cucurbitaccm ; Gourds. 

BENJAM. SuMATiiAN. Sesamum Indicum. 
BENJAMIN, Benzoin. 

Luhaii, Hasi-luban, Akau. Katniimii, Mcnian, Malay 
Heku kama? . . Bchm. Hanihrniii, . . Maleal. 

Ngan hian^, . . Chin. HaKi-ul javi, . . Peiih 

Ngan -sili-hinng, . „ Dcvairimpa, . . San.hk. 

Benzoc, .... Okr. Caloowell, . . . SiNcii 

Luhani-ud, . . . Hind, liengui, .... 8i*. 

Belzuino, . . . J r. Malacca sanibrani, Tam. 

Benjamin is a word of Ilelircw origin, which 
has iu the lapse of time been adopted fur several 


substances now in use. In Upper India, it is the 
name given to the gum-resin of Boswellia tluiri- 
fera, but in commerce it is generally applie<l to 
the resin of tho Styrax benzoin, wbiob grows in 
Siam and Java, in Sumatra, in the country of tin; 
Batak race, and in Borneo on tho iiorthorn coast 
of tho Bruiiai territory. Tho balsam is obtained, 
Ptolemy j in Sumatra, by incision in tho trunk of the tree, 
practised after it has attained the age of five to 
seven years. The juice which first exudes is the 
purest and most fragrant; it hardens on cx]>osure 
to the air, an<l becomes brittle and scmi-transiiarent. 
The resin is white and transparent at first. About 
3 lbs. are given by each tree for six years. The 
white benjamin, termed ‘Cowrie luban * in India, 
is a superior kind, generally met with in the form 
of dry, hard, grey masses, rather shining, brittle, 
formed of ovoid, whitish tcara, like stripped 
almonds. The best comes to India from Sumatra. 
It is much used as a perfume, and as incense in 
places of worship, in the composition of frankin- 
cense, and in the manufacture of the pastilles 
called ud-batti. Benzoic acid is procured from 
this substance. — Stat. of Cow.; M'Ctdloclis Dic- 
tUwnry ; Cranfimly Diet.; Cut. Exhih. f)/’1862; 
Aiuslie; M(tr.sdrn\<i Sumatra^ 155-56; O'Sh. 430. 
See Benzoin ; Resins; Styrax benzoin. 

BENJAMIN, the Jewish traveller, Rabbi Benja- 
min of Tmlela, travelled in the East between 1150 
and 1 173, when already the empire of tho Abhassidc 
Khalifs was rapidly declining, and the 'J’nrks were 
gaining the ascendency at Baghdad. Ho would 
appear not to have proceedcal beyond Kish island. 
He describes it as tho great emporium to which 
Indian merchants brouglit their commodities, and 
tho traders of Mesopotamia, Yemen, and Persia, 
all sorts of silk and purple cloths, llax, cotton, 
hemp, wheat, barley, millet, etc., which form 
articles of exchange. He refers to the pearls of 
the Bahrein islands, and to the pepper, cinnamon, 
gingeri and many other spices of S. India. He 
places the island of Kandy at 22 days beyond 
Kish, and China 40 days beyond Kandy. 

BENJAPATSJA. Malkal. Tiaridium Indicum. 
BKNKAR. Hind. Hiptage raadablota. 
BENKATAN, a tribe on tho E. coast of Borneo. 
BENNETT. In 1861, J. W. Bennett published 
a Selection of Rare and Curious Fishes found on 
the coast of Ceylon. Bennet, F. D., author of A 
Whaling Voyage round tho Globe. Bennet, 
George, author of Wanderings in New South 
Wales, Batavia, Pedir coast, Singapore, and China ; 
also Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia, 
London 1860. 

BENOUDHA, the country between Allahabad 
and Surwiir, the present country of Gorakhpur. 
BEN -TEAK, Lagcrstrrcinia microcaiqm. 


Ven-taku, 

llandara, 


Can. 
. Mahii. 


Nana, . 
Bollingor, 


. Maiiu. 
Malkal. 


This tree is common in tho Wynad and on tlie 
Western Ghats ; wood prized for making coffee 
cases, and much use<l by the native carpenters for 
house-building and maste for dow, pattamnli, and 
other country vessels. It grows 90 and 100 feet 
long, and from 12 inches to 3 feet in diameter; 
it is perfectly straight, and without branches, ex- 
cepting at its top ; the leaves are small and very 
thick. This wood is not so durable ns tho poon*; 
it is very much lighter in colour, and iu llu.- 
respect mucli resembles the American red oak. — 
E(hjc^ M. entd C. : Ivor. 
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BENT GRASS. 


BERAU. 


BENT GRASS, Bpccies of Agrostis. 

IMCNTHAM, a Bengal civil servant, who largely 
extended the knowledge of the botany of India. 
He published many memoirs on botanical subjects, 
also the FJorula of Hong-Koiig, and monographs 
of Scrophularinee and Labiatse. — And. 

BENTHAMIA FRAGIFERA, the Thurnel of 
the Pan jab, is found in Nepal and in the Sutlej 
valley between Rampur and Sungnan, at an ele- 
vation of 6000 feet. The wood is small ; fruit is 
large, of the shape of a strawberry, edible, and is 
used as a preserve. B. floribunda extends from 
the eastern Himalaya to the Sutlej. — H. et Thom. 
105, 193 ; Clcahorn^ Report.^ 64 ; Hogg,, Veg. King, 
p. 367 ; Poircilj Panjah Products, 

BENTINCK, Lord AVilliam, G.C.B., an officer 
of the British army who was governor of Fort St. 
George, Madras, from the 30th August 1803 to 
the 11th September 1807. He was subsequently in 
military employ in Spain during Great Bribnn’s 
war with France. On the 4th July 1828 he 
assumed the office of Governor-General, Avhich he 
held until the 20th March 1835. He afterwards 
entered the Commons House of Parliament for the 
town of Glasgow, and died 17th June 1839. Dur- 
ing his administration as Governor-General, he 
appoint(jd Captain Sleeman for the suppression of 
thugi ; sati, also, the self-immolation of Hindu 
women with the dead bodies of their husbands, 
was prohibited. Education was fostered, mary 
English schools established ; there was laid the 
foundation for the dictensive employment of natives 
in the administration of justice ; and in his time, 
also, a Legislative Council was established at each 
presidency. The only war that occurred was 
against the raja of Coorg, who by his insane- 
like atrocities drew upon himself the arms of 
British India. 

BEN TREE. In India, the Moringa pterygo- 
sperma; in Egypt, M. aptera, 

Ben Nut Oil. 

Morunghy yennni, TAM. I Sahujna, . . . , Hind. 

Morunga noona, . Tel. j 

This oil is the product of the nuts of the Moringa 
aptera. It is valuable on account of the lengthened 
period which it may bo kept without contracting 
rancidity. In the West Indies the oil is used for 
salad oil. It is employed by watchmakers, and for 
retaining the aroma of delicate flowers. The oil 
is inodorous, and is therefore used by perfumers 
in the manufacture of scented oils. The seed of 
M. pterygo8j>erma also yield an oil. M. pterygo- 
sperma is common in all parts of S. Asia; the flowers, 
leaves, and fruit are eaten by the natives ; and the 
rasped root is used by Europeans as a substitute 
for horse-radish, to which circumsbinco it owes 
its common name of ‘ horse-radish tree.’ — Mason ; 
Faulkner; Hogg, 

BENTUL. Malay. A vegetable of Bawcan. 

BENU MASH. Pers. Phaseolus max. 

BENZA, P. M., a native of the Ionian Islands, 
a Madras medical officer. He wrote on the geology 
of the country betwixt Madras and Neilgherries, via 
Bangalore ; also on the geology of the Ncilgherry 
and Koonda mountains, and notes on the geology of 
the Northern Circars in 1836. — BuisCs Catalogue. 

BENZOIN, Liquid. 

Ngan-flih-yu, . . Chin. 1 Shwui-ngan-Bih-hiang, Ch. 

An oil, like treacle, sold in China in small 
bottles or in the pericarp of a fruit. It resembles 
balsam of Peru. — Smith. See Benjannn. 
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BEG. Hind. Gracula religiosa. 

BEOHAR, Bepar. Hind. Money-lending, tmffic, 
trade. Bepari, a shopkeeper. 

BEP-THAN. Burm. In Amherst, a timber 
used for making handles for spears and swords ; it 
is a superior wood, and looks like white Jarrool. 
A timber of same name in Tavoy is used for build- 
ing ; and the Bep- won, Burm., of Tavoy is a timber 
used for building . — Captain Dance. 

BER. Hind. Amongst Rajputs, a feud. 

BER. Hind. Zizyphus flexuosa, jujuba, num- 
miliaria and v ulgaris. 

BERA. Hind. Nima quassioides; also Glochidiou, 
sp.; also Ficus Indica. 

BERA. Hind. A raft or float, on which is 
placed a paper or tinsel boat, with the face of a 
female and the crest and breast of a peacock at 
the prow. It is set afloat with lights and music 
on Thursday evenings, on the rivers of Bengal, by 
Mahomedans, in honour of Khajah Khizr. The 
last Thursday of the month Bhadon (August — 
September) it is deemed particularly acceptable 
as an offering in fulfilment of a vow made in 
the bygone year. — IF. 

BERA. IliND. A small packet of betel-nut, 
catechu, quicklime, aniaeea, coriander seed, 
cardamuirs and cloves, wrapped up in betel leaf. 
It is a masticatory used on ordinary occasions, 
but is also presented as a ceremonial part of a visit 
either to Hindus or Mahomedans. 

BERAD. Mahr. A predatory tribe in the 
south Mahratta country, inhabiting the hills and 
thickets, and subsisting by chase and plunder. 
Wilson says they are the same as the Ramust, but 
this does not seem correct. They may be the 
Bedar. — Wilson^ s Glossary. 

BERAM. Malay. Elephant Beram rnmbut, 
hair of the elephant’s tail. 

BEJiAR, a province in the northern and central 
part of the Peninsula of India which belongs to 
the Hyderabad state, but was assigned by the 
Nizam to the Government of India to meet the 
pay of the Hyderabad Contingent, subject to the 
condition that the surplus revenue shall be paid 
to Hyderabad. The province is administered by a 
Commissioner, under the Jtesident of Hyderabad. 
It is in a broad valley lying between the Satpura 
range on the north and the Ajunta range on the 
south. It has several large towns, Akola, Akote, 
Amravati, Ellichpur, and others; and its population 
in 1867 was 2,231,565 souls in an area of 17,728 
square miles. The first inroad of Mahomedans into 
the Dekhan was led through Berar by Ala-ud-Din, 
a.d. 1294 ; and several dynasties, the Bahmani, the 
Imad Shahi, the Nizam Shahi, the Mahratta 
Peshwas, the Dchli empire, and the Asof Jahi of 
Hyderabad have since held it. In 1867 the prin- 
cipal creeds and castes were : — 


Christians, . . . 903 Vaisya, . . 

Jews, 16 Sudra, . . 1,441,271 

Pnrsces, .... 75 Out-castes, . 301,879 

Mahomedans, . 154,951 Aborigines, . 163,059 

Brahmans, . . . 49,843 Hindu sects, 55,219 

Kshatriya, . . . 36,831 


The 301,379 Non- Aryans are thus detailed : — 
Mhar, viz. iSomavanshi, Dhor, .... 2,948 

Adhucy, Tilling, Madrasi, Kkakrob (Bungeo), 548 
ladoom, Baider, Awd- Chamar, viz. Va- 
hatan, Holiar, Bhilung, radey, Pardeshi, 

l*arde8hi, Bhat, Hajam, Marathi. Dakh- 

Vatio, Loadey, Malvi, nee l‘udum, Ho- 

Gopal, Lawyancy, Mhar, lar, Hindustani, 

Labai, Dougra, 227,824 Chamar, Mochce, 19,172 
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J^ERAR. 


RERAR. 


Krttook, . . . 4,0fi0 

1>)iKn'c, .... 21.^ 

Mamt, viz. IMang, 
Marathi, Vere- 
day, Rant, Tilling, 
Dukhnec, Qhut- 
oloy, Saradkar, 
Baonsee, Techo* 
ley, Gavadey, 

Sa velcy , De vadey, 
Lakhari, Samus, 35,4.53 

Kalanki 4G 


Pirastoc, . . 

. . H 

linluinqii, . . 

232 

PaHce, . . . 

*. .' **26 

Kaikadi, 

. .3,201 

Aravia, . . . 

. . 15 

Bcnvl, . . . 

. . 11 

Holar, . . . 

. . 274 

Julnee, . . . 

. . 2 

Monghey, . . 

. . 332 

Madgi, . . , 

. . 1,718 

Parndhi, . . 

. . 5,208 


The Kshntnya pretend to Rajput descent. 
Mahrattas of no particular family usually call 
themselves Thakur ; even a Kimhi will occasion- 
ally try to elevate himself thereby; while the 
Purbho, Kayasth,and other castes of mixed origin 
and ^^ood social status arc constantly invading 
the Ksbatriva military order. The distinction is 
also claimed by the rajas of the Satpura hills, 
who assert that they are Rajputs depressed by 
the necessities of mountain life, whereas they are 
Gond or Kiirku elevated by generations of high- 
land chieftiiinship. 

Under the heading Vahya arc placed all the 
coimnercial classes of Hindus, the north-country 
Marwari and Agurwalla, witli those who are 
known by the general term Baniya, and a few 
castes like the Komati from the south, or the 
Uar, who do not seem to bo well known out of 
Bcrar. 

The Sadra caste in Bcrar, as in Mysore, all cat 
together, although they do not intermarry. The 
Kunbi and Mali eat flesh, diink liquor moderately; 
and their widows may always remarry if tlu'y 
choose, excepting the widows of l)c.shmukh.s, who 
adopt high caste prejudices. The KoshtI is a 
weaving caste. The Hnujard were comparatively 
numerous in Bcrar ; their occupation jus carriers 
is rapidly going, and during their tiJinsitional stage 
they give a good deal of trouble to the police. 
The Bhni has recently been supposed to belong 
to a widely-spread primitive tribe ; the Garpuyari 
live by the profession of conjuring away hail- 
storms. The Vulur and Krhh Napakshi jirc the same. 
They arc descendants of Brahmans by women of 
inferior caste, and Krishn.apakshi is only an 
astronomical metaphor for describing a half-breed, 
the term meaning literally ‘ dark -fortnight,’ and 
referring to the half-darkened orb of the moon. 
All the Sudras of tliis part of India arc of non- 
Aryan origin. TIic AJhar liave been tikcn to bo 
the same with the Dher, a very useful suid active 
tribe. The Many appear to be the Iowc.st in the 
social scale; they are tanners, curricr.s, shoe- 
makers. The paucity of tlie Khakrob or Jlhanyi^ 
who are so numerous in Northern Indiji, is a 
serious sanitary difliculty. The Kalknri arc a 
tribe formerly well known for their thieving 
habits. The liamusi^ a predatory race, speak 
Telugu in their families, and arc doublle.ss from 
Telingana. The original Purdhan among the 
Gond answered to the Bhat among the Hindus, 
but many seem to have settled in the plains us a 
separate class of Gond. 

The Kunhi, in Berar, allot thomselvc-s into eleven 
classes: — Mali, Ful Mali, Jerat Mali, Haldi Mali, 
Wanjari, Gantadi, Sagar, Atole, Telale, Viiidesa, 
Pazni. 

With the exception of the Haldi Mali and Pazni, 
they have roti vya whar amongst each other, 
but not beti vya whar, i.e. they cat with each 
other, but do not intermarry. The Kunbi and 


Mali alone, of the Sudra people, arc 834,5^^8 
souls. 

The iJhauyar sheep farmer race are of two 
sections, the Kota Pullia Dhangar, who keep 
sheep, and the Bjirji Ilatkar, or ‘shepherds with 
the spears. ’ 1'ho latter still hold much land on 
the borders of the Nizam’s territory, and, until 
the British domination, \vcro notorious for pug- 
nacity and rebellion, and they still continue a 
quarrelsome and obstinate race. They are sup- 
posed to have come from Hindustan in twelve 
tribes, and been impelled by the Gonds towards 
Hingoli and Bassim, which locality got the name 
of Bjirah Hatia, or the twelve tribes. They now 
occupy the hills on the north bank of the Pyn 
Gaiiga. I'o die in the chase or in war is deemed 
honourable, and the Hatkar who arc so killed are 
burned. The Hatkar are line able-bodied men, 
iudepoudent and arrogant ; many of them never 
shave or cut the hair of their face. 

The Bhni are in number 17,080. 

The Ikinjara^ 51,982, most of wlioin belong lo 
the Bliukyava tribe, supposed to h:ive been Raj- 
puts from Central India. 

The y[hariyi}i<d races in Ber.xr, 1 (>8,059 in 
number, are as under : — 


(ioml 08,542, An.ll. 28,0.57 

Jiliil, . . , , . 2,279 Nihal, .... 2,591 

lOimusi, .... 7 i Korku, .... 28,709 

Koli, 21,221 Kuiki, H 

Arukh, . • . • 281 j Kolun, .... 9,(M)9 

Lajar, .... 1,309 1 


Of the aborigines, the Giaaf^ Kurku^ and Jlhil 
are the only comiiletely preserved specimens of 
tribes. ’J'hc two first retain their languages, 
while the Phil tongue seems to have become 
extinct very recently in Bcrar, its disuse being 
jirobably expedited by their general conversion to 
Mahomedauisiu. 

The Ooud of Berar inhabit the Molghat and 
a strip of wild country along the Wardha river. 
They arrange themselves into thirteen sections, 
viz. : — 


Manes. j 

1 Kaliilwar. 

1 Jadiiwar. 1 

Kliatulia, 

tiowari. 

I'liotli. 

Koltalia. 

'J'inikur. 

U.ajgond. 
Dalwc. 1 

Pardlnvn. 

And. 

Buchadi. 


The men and women of the Gond never a.s.sociate 
at work, but labour apart. A Gond desirous of 
having a wife, and having resolved on a particular 
girl, takes with him a band of his comrades to tlio 
fiehl where the women arc at work, and he sud- 
denly, alone, runs towjirds and attempts to capture 
her. His comrades will not, Imwever, aid him to 
carry off the girl, unless he succeed in touching 
her hand before she reach the village shelter. By 
touching the girl’s liand, the marriage contract is 
sealed, and cannot be broken ; nevertheless the 
women often light every inch of the ground, inflict 
the most serious hurt, and Bomctimcs^sharncful 
defeats, continuing the contest even after tlio 
bridegroom has touched the bride’s hand, and, if 
the village skirts bo reached, the men turn out to 
aid the women, and pursue the attacking [larty 
back to their own village. 

The Jjhil of Bcrjir occupy the eastern slopes of 
thoGawilghur ninge to its western extremity, and 
stretch far westwards in Kandesh. They belong 
to tlic Turvi clan ; all now are Mahomedaiis. 

The Koli arc in two distinct tribes, but they 
are agricultural, aud there are several subsUntial 
potails amongst them. 
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HEU-BAIT. 


HEIICIIEMIA KI.OUIHUNDA. 


Tlio Amlh are also called Pradliai^ and arc said 
to l»c lielot Gond ; but they are cultivatoi's, and do 
not ('at animals that die. 

Tlie Kolom are a Gond tribe who have acttletl 
to n^,aicultu^o. 

The La jar aro woodcutters iu the Satpura range. 
The JSihal are a helot class among the Gonds. 
HER-BAIT, Malay, means to make Pantuns. 

A pantun consists of four lines ; the two first con- 
sist generally of a siniilo or natural imagO) and 
the two lj(st a moral drawn from tho simile. The 
Malays take great delight in listening to two 
poetical champions pantuning at each other, till 
one is obligea to give in from want of further 
matter. — Joum, in Arch, v. 

BERBER, a race occupying the northern parte 
of Africa. In the Berber group of languages, all 
that is not Arabic in the kingdom of Morocco, in 
the French provinces of Algeria, in Tunis, Tripoli, 
and F ezzan, is Berber. The language also of the 
ancient Cyrcnaica, indeed of the whole country 
bordering the Mediterranean between Tripoli and 
Egypt, is Berber. The extinct language of the 
Canary Isles was Berber; and, finally, the lan- 
guage of tho Sahara is Berber. The Berber 
languag(^H in tlieir present geographical localities 
ar(‘ essentially inland tongues. — Lathaviy liep. Ur. 
yUs., 1817 . 

BERBERAH, or Maratha, is described as a eub- 
(li vision of Abhira ; it is the Barbariko of Vrrian’s 
Pcriplus. 

BERBIORIMI, the Mosallyon of tho author of 
the Pcriplus, is a seaport in Africa, directly south 
of Aden, in lat. 10° 25' 45" N., and long. 46° G' E. 

It wiis tho grand mart of the ancients on this 
coast, and is still the great outlet for the commerce 
of north-eastern Africa. It has a large trade in 
sheep, cattle, ghi, coffee, various gums and 
resins, and in ostrich feathers. An annual fair is 
held from October to April, the inhabitants mean- 
while living in tents to the number of 20,000, 
bartering their goods with merchants of Muscat, 
Bahrein, Bussora, Porebundcr, Mandavic, and 
Bombay, or carrying them over to Aden, wlierc a 
ready market exists for their produce. — Ilorsbnryh^ 
Jt/ack' wood's Magazine. 

BERBERIS, a genus of plants belonging to the 
Berberaccao. The genus lias about GO species in 
China, Japan, and in India. Amongst them arc 
B. angulosa, aristata, Asiatica, concinna, insignis, 
lycium, macrosepala, Nepalensis, ulicina, uinbcllata, 
vulgaris, Wallichiana, xanthoxylon. Three medicinal 
substancea are obtained from species of tins genus, 
— an extract known as Rusot, a tincture, and Bcr- 
berine, which is the active principle of these. 
But it is a troublesome and an expensive process 
to extract it pure. It is very bitter, yellow, not 
easily soluble in water, more readily in spirits of 
wine. In Europe it has been used chiefly as a 
tonic in indigestion, in doses of one to six grains, 
but has been given up to ten grains. B. Asiatica 
and the B. aristata are generally used. It is 
from the roots of these species that the bark is 
stripped for making the tincture. B. concinna, 
Hook, et Thom., B. angulosa, Wall, grows at 
Ramri and Pindari, 9000-12,600. A small shrub 
only a foot and a half high, flowers solitary, red 
fruit, the leaves and stems very spiny. In the 
Ryott valley in Sikkim, at Laghep, Iris was found 
by Dr. Hooker abundant, and this small bushy 
Berberry with oval eatable berries. B. insignis, a 


plant of the Sikkim Himalaya, forms a large bush 
with deep green leaves seven inches long, and 
bunches of yellow flowers. B. Kunawarensis is 
found in Knnawar, and employed for making 
ItusoL — Hooker, Jonrn. i. JC4, ii. 197 ; Jnd. Ann. 
Med. Sci. 1856, 379; 11. f. ct Th. 

BERBERIS ARISTATA. D.C. Barberry. 

Var. u, Normalis. 

Berbcrifl tinctoria, Lcsch, I Borberii AngURtifolia, J?. 
chitra, 2 1 am. | 

Var. Floribunda. 


Borboris floribunda, 

,, potiolaris, 

„ ariBtata, 

albnb, Don, 


Wall. 


I Berbcrifl, coratopliylla, 
Don, 

coriaria, RoyU. 
umbollata,Z/tn(/(. 


Var. y. Micrantha, IVad. ; H. ct Th, 


Ambarbarufl ; Aaighus, An. 
Chitra, . Hind, of Him. 


ZirLihk, 

Kiiraskai, 


Pebs. 

Pushtu. 


Wood — Dar luild ; Dar chob, Per.s, 

Extract— Haziz- Hindi, An. ; Kusaut ; Kusot, HiND. 

This plant is widely distributed over tho moun- 
tains of India, and assumes many various forms, 
which had led to botanists giving it a host of 
specific names. It is found in the Sutlei valley 
between Rarnpur and Sungnam, at an elevation 
of 6000 ix) 10,000 feet ; also on the Ncilgherry 
and Pulney hills at from 6000 to 7000 feet, and 
at hewera Elia in Ceylon. The berries are much 
esteeined in the coiintrios where they grow for 
their agreeable acid flavour. A yellow dye is 
obtained from the root. — Cleghorn, Punjab Re- 
port ; Ind. Ann. Med. Science. 

BERBERIS LYCIUM. Royle, Barberry. 


Kau-ki, . . . 

Raisin Berberry, 
Ophthalmic, ,, 


Chin. 

Eno. 


. HihDi 


Chitra, 

Kashmal ; Sumlu, , 
Rambal, ...» »» 

The root— Ti-kuh-pi, ; , Chin. 

This is found on the Himalaya at 8000 to 9000 
feet, at Mjisuri and Kaghan, but not west of 
Hazara. It is considered by Dr. Royle to be tho 
Lycium of Hioscoridcs ; its fruit is dried for cur- 
rants. ‘ Zirishk tursh ’ and its yellow -juiced root 
and wood yield the extract called ras, rasant, 
nisot, or ra.swat, used as an external application in 
ophthalmia. It is likewise considered un extremely 
valuable febrifuge. It is prepared by digesting 
in water sliced pieces of the root, stem, and 
branches in an iron vessel, boiling for some time, 
straining, and then evaporating to a proper con- 
sistence. It is principally manufactured at Nepal 
and tho Doon ; sold at 8 annas the seer. Wood 
too small to be of much use, except for firewood. 
•^Powell; Cleghorn, Panj. Rep. ; Hook, et Thom. 
BERBERIS NEPALENSIS. Spr. 


Bor. iniccia, JIam. 

,, acanthifolia, Wall. 
Icschenaultii, 


Bor. i)innata, Jtoxb. 
Muhonia NopolenBii. D.C. 
Hex japonica, Thunb. 


This shrub is found on the Ncilgherry, Pulney, 
and Travancore lulls, at au elevation of from 5000 
to 8000 feet. It is also on the Himalaya, Bhotan, 
Garhwal, and Khassya mountains. Tho wood is 
small, and of little use. See Dyes. 

BERBERIS SINENSIS, Smith, tho Kau-kih of 
the Chinese. This and B. aquifolium furnish tho 
drug of China called Kau-kih and Tu-kuh-pi. 
This is a plant of northern China; berries of a 
dark purple. — Drury ; Smith. 

BEKBIANG. Kyan. Brother-making. Keo 
Brother ; Bcr ; Sahibah. 

BERCHEMIA FLORIBUNpA. Wtdl. The 
Zizyphus floiibundus, Wall., is a plant of the 
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BEKDA. 


BERNARDINO. 


Kliassya IuIIb, Nepal, and Kamaon. I'lio fruit of a 
Panjab species is eaten by jroats and men. B. 
aculeatus is common in the Holy Land, and called 
Christ’s thorn, from the tradition that tlio platted 
crown of thorns was made of its twifrs. — Voigt 

BERDA. Maur. Torininalia bellcrica, 

BERDURANI, a tribe of Afghans on the north- 
eastern part of Afghanistan, occupying the lower 
course of the Kabul river, and the parts between 
the Indus, the Hindu Kush, and the Salt Range, 
touching the Gbilzai on the west, the Siahposh 
on the north, and the people of India on the 
east, the Indus being their boundary; but Pesha- 
wur is a Bcrdunini town. They were once a | 
great tribe, but were removed from eastern I 
Afghanistan to Herat by Nadir Shah. — Papers^ 
East India, Cnhul, and Afghanistan , p. 183. 

BEREKEDE, a branch of the Asir tribe of 
Arabs, said to lend their wives, like the Jakuri 
Hazara. — Sale\s Koran. See Polyandry. 

BERENICJ], a seaport established by the 
Ptolcmys on the Rod Sea, from whence goods 
brought from the cast wore convoyed by cara- 
vans 255 inilea to Coptis on the Nile, and thence 
to Alexandria. Tlic entire distance from Coptis 
to Berenice occupied twelve days. The ruins of 
Berenice were discovered by Captains Moresby 
and Carlcss at the bottom of the inlet known ns 
the Sinus Immundus or Foul Bay. — Ind. in 15/A 
Cent. Sec Saba. | 

BERFA. Hind. Populus balsamifera. 1 

BERGAMOT, also Bergamotte, a name of the ' 
lime tree. Citrus limetta ; also of the small pear- | 
shaped fruit of the tree, and also of an essential , 
oil obtained from the rind of the fruit. To pro- • 
pare this oil, rasp tlic rind, express the raspings ' 
between flat porcelain slabs, allow the oil to settle, 
and then filter. The exquisite flavour of this oil 
is injured by distillation. It is U80<1 chiefly as a 
perfume ; colour yellow ; sp, gr. 0*888 ; freezes at 
32°. More than 22,000 lbs. of this essence was 
imported into England in 1848. — Beng. Phar. 
p. 378; Simmonds, p. 5GG ; flotpp p. 14(). 

BERGERA KONIGII. L. ' Curry leaf tree. 

Murray a Koiu;.;ii, Sprentj. 

Karia-phaleo, . . 11kn<3. Kureyapcla, , Malkal. 

Karripak-kii-jluar, Hind. Kri-stna niiiibu, Hansk. 
Ku<lia niin, . . ,, Kar:i-i»inclicc-gass, SiNull. 

Candla, Gaidala, . KAN(i. Kari-vcpelli inaraiii, Tam, 
Barsanga, , . Mai.eal. K.arivo[»a, . . . Tel. 

KarolK^pon, . . ,, 

A tolerably-sized tree, common tbronghout 
British India and Ceylon. It is cultivated gener- 
ally in gardens for its pinnate-shaped leaves, which 
rcttiin their fragrance when dry, and are used to 
flavour curries, mulligatawny, chutnics, etc., and 
arc mixed in the curry pastes and powders prepared 
in India for transmission to England and other 
parts of the world. The mixture of the leaves not 
only imparts a peculiar flavour to these condi- 
ments, but adds a zest to them. It flowers in 
February and March ; fruit of a deep purple 
colour ; wood hard and close-grained. Medici- 
nally, the leaves are considered stomachic and 
tonic ; used raw in dysentery, and when roasted, 
are administered in cholera, in decoction to stop 
vomiting, also in fomenting. The bark and root 
are employed as stimulants. — Roijlc. 

BEltGERA NITIDA. Thw. The Meegong- 
karapinchee-gcoss, Singhalese, is a inodenitely- 
sized tree, not very uncommon in tlie wanner 
parts of Ceylon. — Thw. i. p. 4G. 


BERHAMPUR, a municipal town and military 
station in Ganjain, in lat. 111° 18' 40^ N.,and long. 
84° 47' 50" E. It stjinds on a rocky ledge sur- 
rounded by an extensive plain, bounded on the 
W. and N. by a range of lulls from 5 to 10 miles 
distant, and open to the S. and E. The district 
yields sugar; also silk cloth manufactured from 
Bengal and Chinese cocoons. 

BERHAMPUJi, a civil station in the Murshid- 
abad district of Bengal, in lat. 24° 6' 30" N., long. 
88° 17' 31" E., with a population of 27,110. It is 
built on the left bank of the Bhagirathi river, and 
is 118 miles from Calcutta. In the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, General Stewart resided 
here. lie was wont to offer puja to Hindu 
idols, and to worship the Ganges. Like Job 
Charnock, )io had married a Hinduani. It was 
hero that, on the 25th February, the first overt act 
of the mutiny of 1857 occurred, in the 19th Regi- 
ment Bengal Native Infantry. — Tr. of a Hindis 
i. pp. 08, G9 ; Imp. Gaz. 

BERI, a caste in southern India following trade, 
and claiming to belong to the original Vaisya sec- 
tion. They also call thcinsclvcH (Mictti, or more 
correctly Shoti, from the Sanskrit Slireslithi, a 
merchant. The Beri belong to the left-hand sect, 
and are distinct from the Komati or Chetti of the 
right-hand division. — IF//.s7ni\s’ Glossarg. 

BERI. Hind. Zizyphus flexuosa; also Z. 
nummularia. 

BERI. Hind. Iron fetters for prisoners or 
quadrupeds. ^ 

BERf. Hind. A basket used to raise water for 
irrigation, made of leather or bamboo. It is sus- 
pended by four ropes, and swung by two men; it 
lias various names in different parts of the country. 

BERI, also llheri and Rana Bhdri. Hind. Leo- 
notis iicpetiofolia, A. Br. 

BERIA, a robber tribe of Central India. 

BERI -BERI, a fatal disease, often attended 
with swelling and burning in the feet and jiaralysLs ; 
lirst written on by Dr. J. G. Malcolmson, Madras 
Medical Service, 1835. — Dr. BnisCs Catalogue. 

BERING. lIiNi). Niina quossioides. 

BEJtJA or Biiroja. Hind. A resin from the 
Pinus longifolia ; is rich in oil of turpentine, yield- 
ing 15 to 20 per cent., and since 1800 the natives of 
Najibabad and Bijnore and of the towns of Murntt 
and Roorkee, have distilled turpentine from it. 'fho 
resin brought from the hills is sold at the markets 
along the foot of the glints at Rs. 3 to Rh. 4^ jier 
maiind. At Najibabad, 19 miles from the hills, 
the resin sells at Rs. 5 to Rs, 5J thernaund; the 
turpentine distilled there at 8 to 12 annas the 
quart bottle ; and the residue, after distillation, 
called soondrus, is sold on the spot for iis. 3 the 
maund. This soondrus is the unrcctified rosin of 
commerce, and is technically known os Colophane. 
The resin is collected by cutting triangular notches 
in the trees, leaving a hollowcd-out sjiacc at ite 
foot as a receiving bowl, which is filled and 
emptied two or three times in the year. About 
1000 to 1200 inaunds are brought annually to 
Kamaon. Each tree yields from 5 to 10 seers. 

BERLI. Maihi. Caryota urens. 

BERNADOTTK, king of Norway and Sweden, 
commenced life in the French army, and, when 
serving iu India, ho was taken prisoner by the 
British in a night sorti from Cudduloru in the 
month of Juno 1783. 

BERNARDINO. Fray Caspar de San Bernardino, 
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BERNIER, FRANCIS. 


BERYL 


of the order of St. Francis, in 1611 undertook a 
journey by land from India to Portu^oil by way of 
Mombas and Socotra and the Persian Gulf. His 
narrative bears witness of the complete revolution 
which had taken place in the course of the trade 
between India and Europe, through the Euphrates 
valley and Syria. — Birdwood. 

BERNIEK, FRANCIS, was born at Angers, in 
France, about the year 1625. In 1654 ho visited 
Syria, and passed into Egypt, residuig a year at 
Cairo, where he suffered from the plague. Thence 
sailing down the Red Sea, he passed to India, 
landing at Surat in the latter days of Sliah Jahan. 
He states that by the time of his arrival at the 
court of Shah Jahan, the various robbers whom 
he had met on the road had left him little money. 
He remained in India ten years (1658-1670?), dur- 
ing eight of which he was the physician of Aurang- 
zeb, whom he accompanied to Kashmir in December 
1664. About the end of February 1659, while 
Bernier was on his way to Dohli, he met Dara 
Sliikoh fleeing towards Ahmadabad, after his defeat 
by his brother Aurangzeb. Dara’s wife had been 
wounded in the battle, and Bernier turned back as 
far as Ahmadabad to attend upon her. His his- 
tory of the revolution was translated into English 
with his Voyage to Surat; London, 1671 and 
p. 536. 

BERONDA, or Baraunda, belongs to a very 
ancient family of the UajbaiKsi caste of Rajputi. 
Under the rule of the Bundela chiefs, the state 
seems to have bce« held under a sunmid from 
Hurdi Bah. Its area, 275 square miles ; popula- 
tion, 24,000 ; revenue, Ka. 45,000. 

BEUOSUS, a learned Chaldrean priest who 
lived in the time of Alexander. He visited Baby- 
lon soon after the Macedonian conquest, and he 
mentions a legend that the first dawn of civilisation 
was in southern Babylonia, and that the teachers 
of mankind came from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. He took from the sacred books of Babylon 
the Chaldayui account of the Deluge, which he 
introduced into the history that he wrote for the 
use of the Greeks. It says that Obartes Elbara- 
tutu being dead, his son Xisuthros (Khasis.atya) 
reigned eighteen sares. Warned by Cbronos(Ea) 
of the coming Deluge, he obeyed the injunction 
to build a vessel live stadia long, and five broad, 
in which he embarked his wife, his children, and 
intimate friends. 

BERRA W I, a district of Kurdistan, on the 
Zab river. It is a long valley, and has sixteen 
vilhiges of Kaldi Christians, each with priests. — 
McicGre(ior. 

BERRYA AMMONILLA, R. Trincomalcc wood. 
Semcndilla, . . . Singh. Tircanamalay chettu, Tkl, 

Halmililla; Hamaniel, ,, SaraLi dcvatlaru, . ,, 

Tircanamalay marani, Taai. 

This is a native of Ceylon, but has been intro- 
duced into the continent of India. The wood is 
annually imported from Trincomalcc, by which 
appellation it is known in the Madras market. It 
is of a pale red colour, higldy esteemed for its 
lightness and strength ; is straight-grained, slightly 
pliant, tough, and little affected by the atmosphere. 
It is employed in the construction of the massoola 
boats of Madras, also for the spokes of wheels, for 
helves, liandles, jilaiies, frames, poles, and shafts 
of carriages. It is inferior to sal for spokes, and 
to the babul for some other purposes, but it is 
comparatively light, and easily worked. Dr. 


Heifer mentions this tree os growing on King's 
Island opposite Mergni, and as a liglit, strong, and 
valuable wood. Flowers small, white, with gold- 
coloured anthers. The tree yields the best and 
most useful wood in Ceylon for naval purposes. 
It grows straight for twenty to forty feet high, 
and from twelve to thirty inches in diameter. Mr. 
Edye said that this may bo considered superior to 
any wood for capstan bars, cross and trussel trees, 
cask staves, battens for yards, fishes for mtists, 
boat-building, etc. And he added that at Madras 
it was highly valued for coach-work ; from the 
toughness and fineness of its grain it answers all 
the purposes of ash in Englaml. Its specific 
gravity is 80 0; unseasoned it weighs 58 to 60 
lbs. the cubic foot, and 50 lbs. seasoned. It is 
largely imported into Madras from Ceylon, in 
logs from 18 to 25 feet long, and 2^ to 5 feet in 
girth. — Drs. Mason, Wight, Cleghorn, and Ilel/cr; 
Mr, Edye ; Mr. Rohde ; Mr. Meudis ; M, E. J. 
R. ; Thu'aites ; Roxh. ; Voigt ; Beddome^ EL Sylv, 
part V. p. 58. 

BERRYA MOLLIS. Wall. Petwoon of the 
Burmese is found on elevated ground of British 
Burma. Wood red, much prized for axles, the 
poles of carts and ploughs ; also used for spear 
handles. A cubic loot weighs 60 to 62 lbs. In 
a full grown tree, on goo<l soil, the average length 
of tlic trunk to the linst branch is 50 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 7 feet. It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot. — 
Br. Brandis. 

BERRY-RAIN. On the 8th September 1873, 
in a shower of rain which fell on some villages on 
the north of Purniah, small berries fell. They 
were green, mottled with white streaks, and had a 
slight point. The outer skin or husk was thin, and 
came off readily. It resembled a pea in dividing 
into two jiarts. It was so full of oil that it burned 
with a clear flame, though grccu. See Blood-rain. 

I BER-SAHIBAll of Borneo. Brother-making. 

' See Ber Biang ; Brother. 

BERSU. lIiM). Leptopus cordifoliuB. 

BERTHA, in Itajputana, a form of land-tenure. 
The ryots or peasantry are diHtingiiished into 
Koohrya and I'Qrja. The former are settled in 
Bertha proprietory, or other rent-free lands, and 
I arc not liable to be called on by Govcnimont for 
I any services except the rc]'air of roads, and 
i attendance in the army iq>on particular occasions. 

I The Pel ja, who occupy lands actually belonging 
to the prince, though perhaps in the immediate 
I possession of jagliirdars, are, on the contrary, 
j obliged to perform various services, both at the 
call of the jaghirdar and of the prince. — Tod. 

I BERTIIOLLETIA LANCEOLATA. JX C. 

Kenhami, Kcbhainhuti, Sarmci, . . IIlND. 

Leaves- ras.'inna (kura sanna), . . ,, 

The Indian variety of this annual plant grows 
abundantly in many parts of the plains up to 
Peshawur, in places forming tliickcts, up to four 
and five feet high. Dr. Roylc pronounces tho 
leaves to be an excellent substitute for senna; 
remarkable for groAving with their edges vortical, 
and for having both sides covered with stomata. 
Dr. Honigberger says that they arc seldom used 
by the hakims. — Steicart ; llonigh. p. 243 ; Royle^ 
p. 456; Id. Him. Bvt. p. 10. 

BERU. Dlk. Pons, writing reeds. 

BERWAJA. Hind. ( 'all igonum poly gonoides. 

BERYL is found in the Siberian Altai range, 
29 
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blit many arc brought from KboUin, llchi, the 
OhincBc provinces, and Ceylon. There is a beryl 
mine at the village of Pa<ldioor or ratialey, about 
forty miles E.N.E. of the town of Coimbatore, 
where it is found imbedded in a vein of magnesian 
limestone, traversed by hornblende rock. Beryls 
are also found in the sands of the Irawadi. The 
beryl and emerald in component parts are the 
same, viz. silica, alumina, mid glucina, coloured 
by the oxide of chrome. The only important 
difference is their colours, the emerald being of 
its own peculiar green, wliich it derives from a 
small proportion of chrome. Beryl retains its 
surface polish more perfectly than almost any 
other material. The Homans cut it in facets and 
in the form of a scxangular pyramid. The con- 
stituents of the beryl and emerald are : — 



Beiyl, Emerald. 

Glucina, 

. 15*50 

12-50 

Silica, . 

. 66*45 

68-50 

Alumina, 

. 1675 

15-75 

Oxide of chrome, 

0-30 


Beryl. Emerftld. 
Oxide of iron, ... 1*00 

Lime, 0*25 

Sp.gr.,. . 276 to 273 
Hardness, . 77» to 8 00 


Beryl is also said to be found at Vaniambadi, at 
the northern base of the Neilgherry mountains. 

BES or Bais. Hind, of Hazara. Salix, sp. 

BESAN. Hind. The flour of a pulse, such as 
that of gram, Cicer arietinum, compounded into 
a cosmetic powder, with aromatics and the flour 
of several pulses ; is also made of pea-meal and 
orange-peel, and used as a detergent for cleaning 
the hair. — Poioell ; Simnionds. See Abir. 

BESCHI, a missionary of the Church of Rome, 
who long resided amongst the Tamil races of the 
Peninsula of India. He was styled by the Tamil 
people, Virama-murii or Viraina - muuivar, the 
neroic devotee. Ho composed a poem in the style 
followed by Kambau, and called it Tembavani, 
giving the biblical narrative of Christ, the Virgin, 
and Joseph. 

BESH. PEiis. More; hence Beshi, increase. 
Besh Kimat, of liigh price. 

BESIIULYO-KUHUNEE. Beno. CoccuIub 
cordifolius. 

BESISI or Besisik, a Malay tribe in Kedah, in 
the Malay Peninsula. 

BESSI of Sumatm, fruit of Avcrrlioa bilimbi. 

BESSUS, the munlercr of Darius. He was put 
to death in a cruel manner. His body was fastened 
to the ground, and the boughs of two trees were 
bent, and, after being fastened to one of his limbs, 
allowed to spring back to their natural position. 
They tore him asunder. This fact is mentioned 
by Plutarch. This mode of executing criminals 
was occasionally adopted in Persia, and till 
recently in Nepal. — Malcolm's Persia, i. p. 73. 

BEST, Captain, a scientifle officer of the 
Madras Engineers. Oh. 1831. lie wrote an 
account of the Guntur famine of 1833 in the 
Mad. Lit. Trans. 1844*, On the Embankments of 
the Godavery, in a Blue Book of 1851 *, On Rain 
Gauges, and the Registration of River hVeshes, in 
the Mad. Lit. Trans. 1844, No. xxx. 178. — Dr. 
Buist's Catalogue. 

BEST A or Bestaru. Kar., Tel. A caste of 
fishermen in Madras and Mysore, to which the 
palanquin - bearers usually belong. — WilsorCs 
Clossary. 

BET or Bed. Hind. Rattan, Calamus rotang ; 
any canc. Bet-i-Majnun, also Khilaf-i-BaUci, also 
Leila-o-Mujnun, Salix Babylonica. Bet ka P’hul, 
fruit of Calamus yiminalis. 


BFIT or Bent. Panj. l^and along a river sub- 
ject to periodical inundation. 

BETA, the beet plant genus. The leaves of B. 
cicla or white beet arc used iis tydads, and their 
midrib as a substitute for asparagus, B. maritima, 
or sea beet, requires a sandy soil ; used os spinach, 
or a pot herb. The red beet and mangel-wurzel 
afford abundance of amylaceous and saccharine 
matter. B. Bengalcnsis, the Paluk Sag or Palung 
Shak of Bengal, is cultivated in Bengal and the 
Northern Circars, and its leaves are used by natives 
in their curries ; when boiled it resembles spinach 
in flavour. The leaves shoot out again after being 
cut down. — Roxb. ; Voigt ; O'Sh. See Beet. 

BETA VULGARIS.' Lhm. Beet. 

Shul, Sajlk, Sajlg, Auad. ! Paluk, Chakunda, Pkrs. 

There are three varieties, — viridis, green ; rubra, 
red-rooted ; and alba, white. The plant is largely 
cultivated in India as a vegetable. See Beet. 

BETADA SWAMAMKI VRIKSHA. Can. 
Mimosa xylocarpa. 

BETA-GANNAPPA. Tel. Nauclea cordifolia. 

BETALA, in Hindu mythology, the chief of the 
Bhuta. 

BETCH, a branch of the Kuki in Cachar. 

BETE of Ternate. Caladium esculcntum. 

BETEEKH. Arab. Cucumis mclo. 

BETEL BOXES arc in use in all parts of the 
S.E. of Asia, of gold, silver, or other metal ; and 
in peninsular India, about one-fifth of the people 
have one always in their pockets. In Burma 
the framework of these hoxei is formed of thin 
strips of bamboo plaited into the shape of a box ; 
the basket-work foundation is then coated with 
Theetsee varnish, painted and vaniishcd. 
Every Biirmau has one or more of these boxes, 
to hold his betel, cigars, money, etc. ; and their 
women, in addition to the above purposes, use 
thorn as jewel and dressing cases. Pagan, in 
Burma, is celebrated for their manufacture. 
Inferior sorts are made all over Pegu and in the 
Shan states. Tlic higher classes of Burmese use 
boxes of silver, whilst the nobles of the court of 
Ava use gold. 

BETEL LEAF. 

Tambul, . . . . Arab, , Bctclft, . . . Male-AL. 

L:ui-yeh, Kii twiug, ClilN. i liarg i-tainbul, . Perm. 

Tu-pih-poh, . . »♦ I Tainbiila, . , . Sansk. 

Pan,. . . Guj., Hind. I Vcttilei, . . . Tam. 

•Sun), Siiih, Sirch, Jav. Taiiialai)aku, . . Tel. 

The Piper betel belongs to the pepper family of 
plants, and furnishes the celebrated leaf of the 
S.E. Asiatics, in Avhich they enclose a few slices 
of the areca nut and a little shell-lime. This they 
chew to sweeten the breath and keep off the pangs 
of hunger. It is also slightly narcotic. It is very 
easily reared in the Indian Archipelago, but iii the 
Peninsula of India it requires manuring, frequent 
watering, and great care ; and in the northern 
parts of Hindustan it becomes an exotic, very 
difficult to rear. The plant affords leaves fit for 
use in the second year, and continues to yield for 
more than thirty, the quantity diminishing as the 
plants grow older. In the Tenasserim Provinces, 
the Karens plant the vinos on their uplands, where 
there are tall forest trees. The branches are 
lopped off, leaving only the topmost boughs, and 
the vines readily climb up and weave their dark 
glossy leaves all over the summits, making a betel 
vine farm a most beautiful object. Karen boys 
and maidens engage in this leaf harvest with great 
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BETEL-NUT. 


KETTIAII. 


'>:eRt ; and it is not uncommon for young men, in aimply drietl. The quantity of nuta prmhiced on 
seeking companions, to inquire wlio are the most the coast of Sumatra is stated at 80,000 pikuls. 
ngilo climbers of poo-lali, or betel-leaf trees. The The quantity imported annually by the Chinese 
Karen forests produce a wild species of Piper, the amounts to 4b, 000 or 48,000 pikuls, exclusive of 
leaf of which is used as a substitute for the com- that brought there from Cochin-China. The nut 
mon betel leaf. The leaves are taken the utmost is carried by the people of the East in pouches, 
care of by the dealers, and arc moved every day, and presented to guests in the houses of the rich, 
lest one leaf should touch another decayed one ; on silver trays, wrapped in gold and silver leaf, 
the decayed parts are carefully clipped away with and in this form becomes an essential part in all 
scissors. — Mason; Roxh. ceremonial visiting. Indeed, among some of the 

BETEL-NUT, Areca nut, Penang nut. inhabitants of the Eastern Archipelago, to refuse 

Fooful, . . Arah., Pehs. KwinukA, Guvaka, Sansk. ^ accept betel-nut when offered, would give 

Hooparoo, . Guj., Hind. Puwak, .... SiNo. irreconcilable offence. It is believed to sweeten 

Jambi, I’enang, Jav., Mal. Paaku Tam. the breath, strengthen the stomach, and preserve 

Aracii, . Maleal., Port. Vukka, Wakka, . Tkl. the teeth ; and when chewed with betel leaf, the 

The betel, or areca, or Penang nut palm, is grown Piper betel, Zr;///., gives the saliva a red colour, 
in many parts of the East Indies and the East- which it imparts to the lips and gums. But only 
cm Archipelago, from the Red Sea to the Pacific some nations chew it Avith the betel leaf ; others 
Ocean, and many of the people use the kerntd of add to it lime, tobacco, catechu, gambir (an ex- 
its fruit as a masticatory. It is the Areca catechu ; tract from the foliage of Uncaria gauibir, Roxh.)^ 
is of elegant growth, and rises with a very erect and the leaves of various species of pepper. White 
and slender trunk to a height of forty or even sixty areca nuts form an article of trade with Burma 
feet, the summit terminating in a tuft of dark green from Penang aiid Achcen. Ordinarily, in Mala- 
foliage; the trunk is siddoin more than eighteen bar, they are dried or cut into two or three slices; 
inches to two teet in circumference. The tree nuts are exported in their pods to Bombay. 2000 
})roduccs fruit from the age of five to its twenty- candies on the average are annually exported from 
fifth year; it begins to bloSvSom in March and Travancore. 'I'hc number of the trees of the 
April, and the nuts are fit to gather in tlie months betel palm in ^iravancorc alone is calculated at 
of .luly and August, and are fully ripe iii Septein- 10,282,873. In China they are met with both cut 
])er and October. Fourteen pounds is the average and whole, and the imports arc mostly the growth 
annual j)rodiJce of a single tree. The nuts vary of Java, Sing.q)orc, Sumatra, and Penang, 
greatly in sizdj and their quality denends solely BETEl. NUT CRACKER. Soroto, JliND. In 
on the amount of jistringent matter tliey contain, very general use among the natives who are con- 
a point which is judged of by cutting them. If sumers of betcl-nut; used in cracking the nut.. 
the white or medullary portion, which intersects This instrument appears never to have been imi- 
thc white or astringent part, be small, has assumed tated by British manufacturei-s. It is of steel, 
a bluisli tinge, and the astringent ]»art be very and ornamental. 

red, the nut is considered of good quality; but BETllAL, also Pethal, Hind., of Chonab, 
when the inednllnry ])Ortion is in large quantity, the J uniperus squanmsa. 

nut is considered more mature, and not po.ssessiiig BETHANY, a small village, now called A1 Axi- 
so much astringeney, is esteemed less valuable. The rizah, about two miles from Jerusalem, on the 
ordinary nuts have a thin brown rind, and in size eastern side of tlio Mount of Olives. On the 
arc intermediate between walnuts and hazel-nuts, summit of the Mount of Olives, within the area of 
Their general siibsUncc is of h faint oily grey a mosque, is a small circular chapel, covering the 
colour, tliickly marked with curly streaks of dark stone whicli bears the footprint shown as that of 
))rowii or black. Betel-nuts are ma<le into neck- our Lord. — Skinit('r\s Juunicjij, i. p. 215. 
laccfl, rulers, tops of walking-sticks, and other BETHEL of Cenesis xxviii. 2, 19, a compound 
small objects. The best betel-nut of the Madras word, El of the Creeks (Yi in the Hebrew and 
Presidency grows in the Nuggur district of My- Phcenician), i.c. God, tlio Strong, whence conies 
sore, and in Travancore. It occurs in the market Elohini, literally the gods; and tlie Gneco-Phojui- 
sliccd and in whole nuts, also boiled and raw, or cian Baitylia, or Stacred stones, supposed to have 
split and dried hastily over a fire, or dried slowly fallen down from heaven (Diopeteis), perhaps 
in that manner. That used by families of rank in aerolites, which were honoured and held sacred on 
Travancore is collected while the fruit is tender ; account of a divine power supposed to be inherent 
the husk or outer pod is removed; the kornel, a in them. Jacob rose from his dream cxclaim- 
vound, fieshy mass, is boiled in w^ater. In the first ing (ver. 17), ‘ How holy is this place; this is 
boiling of the nut, wlicn properly done, the water none other but the house ol (iod. And Jacob took 
becomes red, thick, and of a consistence like .starch, tlie stone that ho had made his pillow, and set it up 
which is afterwards evaporated into n substance fur a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it, and 
like ciitechu, and is indeed known by that name, called the name of the place Bcth-el.’ Bethel of 
Tlio boiled nuts being then nunoved, are sliced the Hebrews, Bagistan of the ancient Persians, 
and dried, the catechu-like substance is rubbed and Allahabad of the Indian Mahomedans, all 
over them, and, on being dried in the sun, they mean the house or place of God. Bagistan, from 
assume a deep black colour. Whole, unsliciMl Baga, (iod, and sthana, place.— Hu/z-vea, iv. 242^3. 
nuts arc also similarly treated. Nuts are tit for BETONICA OFFICINALIS. Smith. 
the slicing process in the months of July and Hoh-hiang, . . . Chin. | Betony, Bishopwort, Eno. 
August. Ripe nuts preserved in the pod are also Tops and leaves arc warm anti-emetic, Smith. 

in use. Nuta for exportation to Trichiiiopoly, BLTOOA, also Betoya and Betosag. Beno. 

Madura, and Coimbatore, are prepared in thin Clieuopodium viride ; AVlnte goosefoot. 
slices, and coloured or left in their natural hue. BE'l'TAMU or Bettapu, Calamus rotang, L. 

For Tinnevelly and other districts, the nuts ani BETTI AH, a town in the Chainparan district 
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of Bengal, aituatcd on the Hara river, in lat. 26° 
48' f)^ N., and long. 84° 32' 40^ E. The Maharaja 
of Bcttiah reaidcB here. Mr. Hodgson notices three 
tall pillars or columns in North Bohar, two of the 
pillars surmounted by n lion, and each having an 
inscription upon the shaft These are at Mathiah 
near Bcttiah, Bahra and Rcdiah. The Bcttiah 
inscription is j^eciscly the same as that of Dchli and 
Allahabad. The language of inscription — Pali, 
and character Old Pali. Date — 315 n.c. The 
Buddhist king mentioned is Piadasi, or Asoka. — 
Ilodason^ iii. p. 482, iv. p. 125. 

BETUL or Boitul, a district lying entirely in the 
hill country, comprising the westernmost section 
of the great Satpura plateau. Beyond its western 
border the Berar country begins. It lies between 
lat. 21° 20' and 22° 35' N., and long. 77° 13' and 
78° 35' E. The district must have been the centre 
of the first of the four ancient Gond kingdoms of 
Kherla, Deogarh, Mandla, and Chanda ; but except 
an occasional mention in Farishta, no historical 
information ns to the Kherla kingdom remains. 
It yields coal. Population in 1872, 284,055. The 
Agricultural population consists of Mahratta, Kunbi, 
Pardcsi, Kurmi, Dcsi or Dolwar Kunbi, the 
Bhuiyar, Mali, Kerar, Gond, Kurku, Bhil, Bharia, 
Gaoli, Bliuya, Mhar. The Gond have about 
twenty tribes and twelve sects. 

BE'fULA, the birch genus; one of the Betu- 
laceae. In Nepal are B. nitida, alvoidcs, utilis, and 
acuminata, and B. cylindrosUchya and B. nitida 
are also plants of Kamaon. The white birch yields 
a bark which the Karntschadalcs chop up with 
the eggs of the sturgeon, and use as food. TI»o 
sap is acid, and an agreeable beverage, and may 
be kept for years witliout undergoing fermenta- 
tion. The bark of a species in Northern India is 
used to dye cliintz red? B. acuminate, I In//., 
grows CO feet high at 3000 to 10,000 feet elevation 
in Kangra and Nepal, in the Himalaya. The wood 
is hard, strong, a?Kl durable. — V. Alucllcr. 

BETULA BHOJPUTKA. Wall. Paper birch. 

B. Jacquemontii, Spach. 


Tagpa of . . Ladakh. 

Bhurjainu, Barjapntri, 

Tel. 


Shak-ehin, . . . Bhot. 

Burj, Hind, of Pangra. 

Burjri, Burzal, . „ 

Bhag, Bhakh, Kanawaua. 

The Indian paper birch was found by Dr. Wallich 
on the alps of Garhwal and Kamaon, in tlic Sutlej 
valley between Itnmpur and Sangnaiii,at an eleva- 
of lOjOOt) to 13,000 feet ; and it is a plant of Tibet, 
Kaghan, Pangi, Busahir, aiulLahaut. It is nearly 
allied to Bctula papyracca of North America. So 
long ago as the age of the Hindu dramas, about 
tho beginning of the Christian era, the Hindus 
used tho inner bark of this birch as paper. In 
tho drama by Kalidasa of tho Hero and the 
Nymph, Hind. Th. i. p. 216, Urvasi says : — 

* ... I grievo that he should deem me 
Cold and unfeeling. I cannot now appear 
Before I meet these charges ; some reply 
I’ll make, a bhurja leaf, and will inscribe 
My thoughts on it, and cast it in his way.* 

It grows to a higher elevation than most other 
trees, generally above coniferous forests. The 
tree at times reaches 6 or 10 feet in girth and 
35 feet high. The wood is us^d for ploughs, 
BinaU bridges, etc., at altitudes and ui tracts where 
other trees are scarce. Mr. Watson told Dr. 
Stewart that it is good for turning ; aud in Kanawar 
poles of it are for carrying and swinging a 
heavy kind of ark in religious processions, which 


implies some strength and elasticity. In Ladakh 
tho striking part of tho stick for polo, hockey on 
horseback, is made from it. Tho bark peels off 
in large sheets, and is used also for umbrellas, 
and for lining the flexible tubes of hookahs. 
Every consignment of tho ornamental papier 
machc ware of Kashmir reaches the Pan jab packed 
in wrappers of birch bark. Hindu pilgrims visiting 
the shrine of Amrnath in Kashmir divest them- 
selves of their ordinary clothes before entering 
tho shrine, covering their bodies with the bharj- 
patra. The leaves or bark are used to cover 
the baskets of Ganges water sold by itinerant 
pilgrims. In Kangra, ^ being sacred,* the bark is 
UB^ for funeral piles. In lOishmir and Kamaon 
it is found very durable put under tho earthen 
roofs ; and it is largely used for packing apples, 
pomegranates, tobacco, aud drugs, writing paper, 
it sells for three rupees a kharwar (ass-load) in 
Kashmir, according to Lowther. The price in 
Chumba was stated to be ten to sixteen seers for 
a rupee. Longden mentions that the old bridge 
at Koksar (now replaced by a more civilised one) 
was made of birchen twigs. — J. L. Stewart ; Royle^ 
III. Jlim.Bot.p. 383 ; Eny. Cyr..; Elliot's FI. AnUh.; 
Powell^ Fcon. Prod. Panj. ; CteyhorUy PanJ. Rep. 

BETUUUNGU. Bkncj. Peristropho tmetoria, 

BET-YA. Burm. Urtica hetcrophylla ; also 
'fragia involucrata. 

BEUM. Ti:l. Husked rice. 

BEVOIBETTA PEAK, in lat. 11° 21' N., 
long. 70° 43' E., in tho Ncilgherry hi!ls, isS. of tho 
Dodabetta peak. The top of tho peak is 8488 
feet above the sea. — JJailie. 

BEY A. Sansk., Jav., Malay. Cowries. 

BEYAH, according to Ucnncll, anciently called 
Beypivst’ha, is tho llyphasis of Alexander. — Ren- 

nelly Afemoivy p. 102. 

BKYPOOR, 5i miles S. of Calicut, at the N. 
side of the river of same name ; at its mouth is tho 
western terminus of the Madras S.W. Railway. 
Beyporo river has 8 or 10 feet on tho bar at high 
tides. 


BEYT, or Bate, an island on the S. coast of 
Kattyawar, in the Gulf of Cutcb, about 5 miles 
long. Tho town and fort are on its W. side. Tho 
fort is in lat. 22° 2G' 30" N., and long. 69° 5' 34" E. 
It was taken possession of by tho pirates of Jugut, 
after they had been <lefcatcd by Kutub Shah. In 
A.i>. 1482, Beyt fell, after having fought twenty 
naval engagements. Beyt fort was taken from 
the Waghirs and destroyed by the British on tho 
15th October 1859, and its fort and principal 
temples blown up. It has many pagmlas for the 
worship of Krishna, and is largely visited by 
pilgrims. 

BEZOAR, Serpent stone. 


Faduj, .... Arab. 
Hajr-ul-bahr, . . . „ 

Gidroon, .... Duk. 

Bedard, Fr. 

Bezoarsteen, , . Gbr. 
Quru-ohandan, . . Quj, 

Zahar mohra, . . Hind. 
Bezzuardo, .... It, 
Batu Nakit, . . , Jap. 

Qoliga, Mantika, .Malay. 


Goliga Muniet,. . Malay. 
Paz^ar-Kani, . . Pkbs, 

Bazr, Pout, 

Gorochana, . . . Sanbk. 
Vizagul, .... SiNOH. 

Bezar, SP. 

VbhaKallu, . . Tam. 
Pamu Kallu, . . „ 


TeluKallu, . . „ 

Geruda patsa rai, . . TXL. 


Bezoars are intestinal concretions, some of tho 
monkey ; also of the wild boar, called pig stone ; 
of the Indian hog, called Malacca stone, or lapis 
Malacccnsis, or yellow bezoar, and Ceylon bezoar, 
lapis porci Ceylunici, which was larger aud not so 
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scarce ; also the ox bezoar ; that from tlio goat of 
Pern is known as the western bezoar; the ibex 
produces the oriental bezoar, also called the green 
resinous bezoar; the camel bezoar; the serpent 
stone is fabled to be from the cobra ; and that of 
the bezoar of France from the viper. There are 
also hairy bezoars, agagrophilos, concretions ob- 
tained from the horse, ox, and sheep, and other 
quadrupeds. These form in the stomachs and 
intestines from the accumulation of hairs swallowed 
by the animals in licking themselves. The hairs 
become felted together in balls. The word is 
pa-zahr, from pao, to purify, and zahr, poison. 
Bezoar, from the mountain goat, the boz-i- 
kohi, is the most esteemed in Persia. Indeed, the 
name was at first applied to a concretion found in 
the stomach of a goat in Persia. Bezoar was 
formerly much prized as medicine in Europe, 
sometimes selling for ten times its weight in gold ; 
but since its constituent parts have been ascer- 
tained, it has ceased to be sought after. The 
composition differs often in the same kind of 
animal, as well ns in dissimilar species. Oriental 
bezoar is formed of bile and resin ; other fictitious 
kinds are found to bo made of hair, others of 
wood, and some principally of magnesia and 
phosphate of lime. The true bezoar from Persia 
IS counterfeited so well by pipeclay and ox-gall, , 
that even those have been deceived who procure 
the genuine from the animal. The genuine throws 
off only a small scale when a hot needle is thrust 
into it ; arnUput into hot water it remains un 
changed ; when rubbed on chalk, the trace should 
bo yellow, but green on quicklime. The cow 
bezoar is valued in the Chinese market at from 
$20 to $25 a catty, and is used by the Chinese 
solely 08 a medicine. The little which is brought 
there is from India. In China they are called 
Niu-hwang ; also Chau -pau, also Cluih-tah. The 
dog bezoar is called Ivau-pau, and that of the 
horse Mah-inch. In the interior of the Rajang 
district, in Borneo, are two species of monxey, 
which produce the batu nakit, or bezoar stone. 
One is large and black, with a long tail, called 
nakit. The other is largo and red, but has no 
tail, and is called basi. In one out of 10 or 
20 of these two monkeys, are found the bezoar. 
llonigberger mentions that Padzahr siah, Pers., 
kani zahr mohra, Hind., is a dark green serpentine ; 
and a specimen in the Madras Museum, brought 
from Dehli by Mr. Charles Gubbins, as zahr 
mohra, is undoubtedly this mineral. Bezoar is 
brought to Bombay from Gujerat and Malabar in 
small quantities, and is chiefly re-exported to 
China. Ainslie mentions that it is brought to 
India from Ceylon, Bussora, and the seaports in 
the Gulf of Persia as a medicine. Bezoar is 
supposed by the native practitioners to possess 
sovereign virtues as an external application in 
cases of bites of snakes, stings of scorpions, hydro- 
phobia, etc. Bezoars do not deserve the least 
confidence. The fadaniya bezoar of the Panjab 
are intestinal calculi, consisting of phosphate of 
lime, etc. They occur there in the intestines of 
various animals. — Ilonigh. ; 0\^h. ; Crawfurd ; 
Powell^ Handbook ; Morrison ; Tavernier ; OuseUy ; 

Williams ; A. Moquin 2'andon, 

BEZOMMAR is the seat of the Patriarch, or 
spiritual head of all the Armenian Catholics in 
the East. He is assisted by several bishops, and 
about twenty or thirty monks. — Pohinsonj li. 45, 


BEZWARA, a small town on the banks of the 
Kistna, and 45 miles from its mouth, in lat. 16'’ 
30^' N., long. 80° 39' K. It is surrounded by 
high hills, in which are a large number of Buddhist 
rock-cuttings, cells, caves, and steps, and is sup- 
posed to bo the Dhanakaketa of lliwcn Thsang. 
There are also many ancient Hindu pagodas. 
Wherever excavations have been made, ancient 
Buddhist and Brahinanical remains have been 
discovered. This town is the head of the network 
of canals fonning the irrigation system of the 
Kistna district. 

BGHAI, one of the great soctions of the Karen 
race, the other two being the Sgnu and the Pwo. 
The Bghai clans are the Bghai-ka-ten, Bghai-ko- 
lita, Bghai-rauh-htai, liaimay, and Manu Manao. 

Jighai tribes occupy all tlio country from the 
Sitang to the Salwe 9 n rivers, and from the mouth 
of Thouk Ye-khat creek to near the British 
boundary and the Shan state of Mo-bhya. They 
speak two distinct dialects, the Bghai and that of 
the Red Karen, both of which are more nearly 
related to the Sgau than the Pwo, there being 
no final consonants in cither. They dwell south 
of the Ka. They are more savage than the other 
Karen tribes, and they make forays and kidnap 
their neighbours. Each village has a single raised 
and palisivded uiid fenced house, with a walk down 
the centre, and with a hearth for each family, and 
one with 75 hearths has been seen. A stranger 
can only approach with a guide. On his arrival, 
a place 'S pointed out for him to sit, and if he 
move, he is speared as an enemy. A ladder during 
the day-time leads to a trap -door. They are 
known as the Bghai by the Paku and Sgau. 
They bury their dead in colhiiB like those of the 
Chinese, made of a single log of wood, with a 
hollow place for the corpse. 

The Jighai'kn-tcn wear a tunic with perpendi- 
cular red bandy on a white ground, and arc named 
by the Burmese, according to their localities, Lcik- 
bya-gie and Leik-bya-gnai, or great and little 
butterflies. The other division wear short white 
trousers, and are again subdivided into the Bghai- 
inuh-htai, the eastern Bghai or Rod Karon, who 
dwell beyond the eastern mountains in the valley 
of the Salween ; and the Bghai-ko-hta, or Upper 
Bghai, because they reside on the rivers above 
them, but to these tlio Burmese give the name of 
Ka-yen Ayiang, or Wild Karen. They rear the 
silkworm. They eat dog's flesh without salt, and 
rice without vegetables. Tlicy arc wretched bar- 
barians. 

'I'he Laimay or Block Necks, is a small Bghai 
tribe N.E. of Tounghoo, whom the Bghai call 
Pray. Manu Manan arc called by the R^ Karen, 

I Pray. They dwell between the Sgau and Red 
Karen. 

Bghai-muh-htaij or Karen-ni, the Red Karen 
call themselves Ka-ya, their term for a roan. The 
Shan call them Yang-laing, which also signitles Red 
Karen. The men wear short white trousers, with 
perpendicular black or white stripes, or black 
ground with red or white stripes. The women 
have a red or black turban, with a square cloth 
tied by the two comers over the right sbouldor, 
like a Roman toga. They also have a petticoat. 
The men go armed, and each has a pony. Every 
Red Karen has his back tattooed with radiating 
lines; it is their mark of manhood. They dwell 
on a table-land several thousand feet high, uudu- 
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lating, with good soil and many springs. Their 
country is the finest in southern Burma, and their 
villages amount to about 200, with from 100 to 
400 houses in each. They arc skilled in the arts, 
are vigorous, hoe their land, and use cattle with 
panniers. They use spirituous liquors largely. 
Many of the population arc slaves. The Karen-ni 
are civil, good-tempered, and intolligcnt, but they 
evince great ferocity in tl)cir forays. 

The Livai-lohug is a KareJi tribe dwelling south 
of the Ka-khyen, on the edge of tho table-land 
west of lake Nyoung-Ywe, two degrees north of 
Tounghoo. They drees like, and are doubtless a 
branch of, the Red Karen. 

Ywfj-bav is a tribe supposed to belong to the 
Red Karen, whose dress and language they use. 
They dwell about 100 rnih's north of Tounghoo. — 
Ma.v)n, Burma, pp. 80-91, G41. 

BHAHAR. Hind. Urtica heterophylla; alsoAu- 
dropogon involutum and Eriophorinn cannabinuin, 

BHAHAR. Hind. In Haitool, light black soil. 

BHAHAR, a sloping tract of country under the 
Siwalik bills, from 10 to 20 miles broad. The slope 
of the ground varies from 17 to 30 feet per mile, 
diminishing rapidly after the first few miles. The 
soil in many parts consists of a rich black mould, 
at the extreme north and south verges of tho 
forest. There are occfisional patches free from 
trees, but covered with high grass, and many B|)ots 
afford good pasturage ; the Hhabar is almost desti- 
tute of trees valuable for timber ; and water is at 
such depth below the surfaco, that all attempts 
to dig wells have been fruitless. It forms the 
southern portion of Kamaon, and is there 10 to 
11 miles broad, and it runs between tho moun- 
tains and the Terai. On tlic south is a line of 
springs which marks tho northern boundary of 
the Terai district. Up to 1850, the Hhabar was 
an almost impcnctiivblc forest, given up to wild 
animals; but since then a largo population has 
entered the hills. 

HHAHOOT. Hind. Ashes of dried cow-dung, 
which Hindus smear over their foreheads and 
bodies. See A tit. 

HHABRA, near Bairath, on the road between 
Joyporo and Dehli. A sculptured stone was got 
here. It contains an edict of king Pyadasi, and 
specifically refers to the precepts and doctrines of 
Blmgavat Huddha. — Prinsep's Tibet, p. 165. 

HHAHRI. Hind. Amarantus anardana. 

BHAHRIA, a section of the Koli race, dwelling 
from Baroda north to Mahee Kanta — Wils. 

BHABRU. Sansk. A sacred name of Siva. 

BHADA. Hind. A grass which grows in poor 
soil ; it makes excellent fodder. 

BH AD ARIA, a tribe of mendicants of Brah- 
manical descent, who profess astrology. — W. 

BHADAURIA, a branch of the Chnuhan Rajputs 
residing in the provinces of Agra and Etawa, and 
in other places along the Jumna, whence the tract 
is termed Bbadawar. The raja of the district 
claims descent from an ancient family, the mem- 
bers of which enjoyed high consideration at the 
court of Dehli from the reign of Akbar ; and his 
pretensions are admitted by the surrounding rajas, 
who yield him precedence, and accept from him 
the tdaka or frontal mark on their accession. — 
Wilson, Glossary. 

BHADON, the fifth month of the Hindu 1 uni- 
solar year, August and September. On the Sd of 
this month, amongst Rajputs, there is a grand 


procession to tho Chougan ; the 8th, or Ashtami, 
is the birth of Krishna* Rajputs have several 
holidays in this month, when tne periodical rains 
are in full descent ; but that on the lost but one 
(Siidi 14, or 29th) is the most remarkable. — Bajas- 
than, i. p. 581. Sec Nat’hdwar. 

HHADRA-KALI, Sansk., from Bhadra, good- 
ness, and Kali, one of the names of Parvati ; in 
this form she is one of the Gramma-devata or 
village deities, and as such receives bloody offer- 
ings, and assists in tho practice of sorcery and 
witchcraft. 

BHADRA MUSTE. Sansk. Also Bhadra tunga 
gaddi, Ti:l. Cyperus hexastachyus. 

BHADRAPAD A, a Hindu month when tho 
81111 is in tho sign Siuha, corresponding to tho 
Tamil month of Auvani. See Varsha. 

HHADRASENA, king of Magadha, one of tho 
Sisuiiaga dynasty, B.c. 400. — BuJiscn, iii. 538, 542. 

HHAEE. Duk. Stcrculia colorata. 

BHAEOUL. Hind. Seemingly Grewia oppo 
siiifolia. It grows in tho ravines of Simla, and at 
higher and colder situations. Tho ropes made from 
it are strong and durable ; during the dcptli of 
winter the villagers feed their cattle on tbo leaves, 
which sell from three to five annas per load of 25 
to 45 seers. It supplies a crop of twigs annually. 

BlIAGA, a mountain river of Kangra ; it unites 
with tho Chandra to form the Chenab. 

HllAGADATTA, a king of tho Yavana, who 
submitted to king Jarasandha. 

HHAGAEPUlt, a town in Henga?*- on the right 
bank of the Ganges, with a poimlation of ()9,l>78 
ill 1872. It gives its name to a district of 42(18 
square mile.s, and a population of 1,820,290 
persons; the soil of the district has been injured 
by changes in tho bed of the Kusi (Cosi) river. 
Besides tho Hindus and Mahomeduns, there are 
335,137 Goala, 10,4(38 Santal and oilier aboriginal 
races. Tiie Oswnl clan of Ihijputs have two ti'inplcs 
in tho chief town. The sacred hill of Mandargiri 
is fabled to cover the body of the giant who 
was decapitated by Vishnu when he was trying 
to destroy Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. It is a 
place of Hindu pilgrimage. It suffered from 
famine in 1770, 1775, 1779, 1783, and 1805-00. 
— Imp. Gaz. 

BHAGANA. Sansk. The circumference of a 
circle. Independently of astronomical purposes, 
the Hindus frequently divide the circumference of 
the circle into twelve rasi or signs, subdivided 
sexagesimally into Bhaga, Gala, Vicala, etc., i.e. 
degrees, minutes, seconds, etc. Hhagana means 
also a revolution. — ii. Warren, Kata Sanhita. 

BHAGAR. Hind. Eriophorum cannabinuin. 

BHAGAT or Bhakt. Hind. A terra amongst 
the vaishnava, now usually applied to a Hindu 
religious puritan, who is initiated by a necklace of 
beads round the neck, and a circle on the forehead. 
After initiation, tho puritan abstains from flesh 
and spirits. Bhagat or Bhakt also simply means a 
follower or worshipper, as Siva bhagat or Vishnu 
bhagat, a worshipper or follower of Siva or of 
Vishnu. Bhagat is also a title given to the 
head cf the math or temple of Kanoba. He 
works himself into a state of hysteria on the 
Jaii’in Ashtami, and the people, believing him to 
be then possessed by Krishna, worship him with 
incense and prostration, and present sick people 
to be touched and cured. — Wilson. 

BUAGATIYA, a caste in Agra, Etawa, Cawn^ 
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pur, and aa far cost as Ghazipur, where they 
nuirihcr more than 100 families; they pass their 
time in Iniffoonery, siopng and dancing. — Sher- 
riuff'ft Jfljidii Trihetf^ p. 270. 

jillAG.WAN or Bhagwan, a name of deity, 
denofing Gixl. TJio derivation means the primary 
rauBe of creation. Bhagwari is the name by which 
all llimlus recognise the Supreme Being. — Taylor. 

BlIAGAVATA, an extinct Vaishnava sect, who 
wore the usual marks, the discus, club, etc., of that 
divinity, and likewise reverenced the salagram and 
tulasi. The Bhagavat of the pr(‘sent day is one 
who follows particularly the authority of the Sri 
Bhagavat Purana. The name is from Bhagavat 
or llhagavata, divine. 

BHAGAVAT-GITA. Sansk. From Bhagavat, 
divine, and gita, a hymn, i.e. divine song; a 
Sanskrit poem in the form of a metaphysical 
dialogue between Arjuna and Krishna. It is an 
episode in the Mahabharata. It contains many 
line passages, in which Krishna gives an exposition 
of the pantheism of the Brahmans and of the 
Hindu mystic theology. The Brahmans regard it 
as only inferior to the Yodas. It is the most 
intelligible and most interesting of all the Sanskrit 
writings. It is written in splendid metre, and 
belongs to a literary age. It is recognised by all 
Hindu sects and schools. It propounds an eclectic 
system. Its two leading doctrines arc the adwaita 
philosophy of Vyasa, and the Bn[U‘cmo irnportarcc 
of (juictiam, resembling the Stoic jihilosophy of the 
Gn'eks. Its author is unknown, but he was pro- 
bably a Vaishnava Brahman, and iUi date wuis pro- 
bably the second or third century a.d. It is later 
than the six Darsanas or philoso])hical schools. The 
poem is divided into three sections, each contain- 
ing six chapters, the philosophical tciacbing in 
each being somewhat distinct; but the main 
design of the poem is to inculcate the doctrine of 
Bhakti (faith), and to exalt the duties of caste 
above all other obligations, including those of 
friendship and kindred. The sentiments expressed 
in it have exerted a powerful influence throughout 
India for the past IGOO years. It was early trans- 
lated by Mr. "iV^ilkius, subsequently by Mr. J. 
Cockburn Thonipson ; and there are translations 
into German, French, etc. AVarren Hnatiugs 
wrote the preface to Wilkins’ translation of it. 
The Bhagavat Gita, the Mahabharata, and the 
Kamayana are to the Hindu all that the Bible, 
the newspaper, and the library are to Europeans. 
Dr. Lorinser, in an appendix to his edition of 
tin; Bhagavat Gita, compares, in parallel passages, 
portions of this book with that of the Christian 
New Testament. He is of opinion that the doc- 
trines in thisbookarenot only an eclectic mixture 
of different Indian philosophies, but have also a 
strong infusion at least of iacas and sayings taken 
over from (’hristianity. He is satisfied that it 
dates after Buddha ; and there are strong reasons 
to believe that its composition must be attributed 
to a period terminating several centuries after 
the commonpement of the Christian era. Lassen 
infers its age to Lave been in the 8d century after 
Christ It is in the Gospel of John, the Acts of 
the Apostles, and Kevclation, that the corre- 
npondence is apparent, though also Paul’s Epistles 
to the Thessalonians and to Philemon, and tho 
Epistles of Peter, are noticeable. — Itul. Ant. Octr. 
1873. — Dotrson; W. Taylor; Elph, pp. 93, 155. 
BHAGAVAT PURAJ^A, one of the sacred 


books of the Hindus, styled Purana, of which 
there arc eighteen. The Vishnu Purana is that 
best known. Tho Bhagavata Purana teaches 
vaishnava doctrines. It is so named from its 
being dedicated to tlio glorification of Bhagavata 
or Vishnu. It consists of 18,000 slokaa, distri- 
buted amongst 332 chapters, divided into 12 
skandhas or books ; and it exercises a more direct 
and powerful influence upon the opinions and 
feelings of the people of India, than perhaps any of 
the Puranas, Its tenth book narrates in detail 
the history of Krishna, and has been translated 
into all tho languages of India. It is understood 
to have been written by the grammarian Vopa- 
deva or Bopa-deva, who lived about the 12th or 
13th centuries, at the court of Hemadri, raja of 
Devagiri (Dcogarh or Dowlatabad). — (/rotrsc^ p. 
50 ; J)(>irson. 

BHAGAVAT!, Sansk.,' in Hindu mythology, 
is the wife of Blmgavan. Bartolomeo says that 
her figure was on the gold pagoda coin, and gave 
it its name. 

BIIAGDAR. GuJ. The headman of a villnge 
commune. 

BHAGIIEI CUND, ‘the land cf the Bhaghol, 
also known as Rewa ; a territory in Central India, 
whose princes are of the iihaghel or Bhaglicla race. 
It lies between lat. 22*^ 40' and 25° 10' N., and 
long. 80"" 25' and 82° 45' E. The Bhaghcl, 
according to AVilson, arc a branch of tho SiHodhiya 
Rajputs of Guicrat, who migratCMl eastwanls. Sub- 
divisions of the tribe, under different denomina- 
tions, are widely spread through Bundelkhand, 
Allahabad, Benares, Gorakhpur, Cawnpur, aiul 
Farrakhabad. They arc also &'iid to be of the 
Chauhan race, descended from Komarphal (dierl 
A.D. 11 GO), sovereign of Gujerat. In Gujerat 
there arc many petty chicfUiins of this tribe, as 
Lunawarra, Mandvie, Maliera, Godra, Dubboye, 
etc. Another account makes the Bhaghcla Rajput 
race descendants of Sid Rae. They also occupy 
Pitapur and Theraud in Gujerat. Tod says tho 
Bhaghela Rajputs are a branch of tho Solanki 
kings of Anhalwara. — Tod' a Jla jasthan. 

BlIAGIJiATHI, a branch from tho Ganges, 
in Bengal, which Hindus regard as tho siicrcd 
channel of that river. It leaves the Ganges in 
tho Murshidabad district; and at tho town of 
Nadiya it is joined by the Jilingi, and tho Hoogly 
is formed. Its course is frequently changing 
and sandbanks forming. The Bbagirathi river 
of Garhwal rises from tho Gangotri peak, and is 
one of the headwaters of the Ganges, and joins 
tho Aleknanda at Deo Prayag, to form the Ganges. 
The people identify that with tho branch thrown 
off by the Ganges at Chhapgati, 1000 miles below. 
Bhairogbati is in a deep gorge, at tho confluence 
of the Bbagirathi with tho Jahnavi, and is visited 
by Hindu pilgrims from all parts of India. — Imp. 
(Jaz. 

Bbagirathi Peak, in lat. 80° 5G' 5" N., and 
long. 78° 69' 1" E., in Garhwal, near the origin of 
the Bbagirathi river, is 21,890 feet G. T. S. in 
height. Herbert and Hodgson call this ^leak tho 
‘Pyramid,’ and give lat. 80° 54' G" N., long. Gr. 
79*^ 2' 8" E., height 21,879 leaUScUan. 

BHAGMUTTi , a river of Nepal. Katmandu, 
the capital, is built at the junction of the Bhag- 
nmtty and Bishmutty. 

BHAGNUR, rich alluvial lands under the 
Jumna. 
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BHAGTEEA, a dancing hoy dressod up as a bearing in his hands the danmrn, the hooded 
dancing girl. snake, and apparently a richly-sculptured sceptre. 

BHAGVVANA. Sec Baluchistan. — Cole. Mjftk. Jliwl. p. 73. See Bhairavi. 

BHAGWAKI, Guj., also Nirwa. Lands held in BIIAIKA VA JAP or Bhairava Jhao. At some 

commune in (iujerat, Kaira, and Ahmadabad. distance to the north of the Jaina temples of 
BHAGWEIO, a cloth dyed with red ochre, used Girnar, and above them, on the verge of the hill, 
by fakirs. stands a huge insulated rock, the Bhairava jap, 

BHAI. Hind. Brother, comrade, follow-towns- or * Leap of Death,’ otherwise styled the liaia- 
inan, fellow-country man, from which are many com- incla-vana-patlmr, the ‘desire-realizing rock,’ 
pound words: Bhai-band, relatives, connections, Avhcnce Hindus have often been tempted to throw 
icllow-townsmcii; Bhaiyachara or Bhai-bhant, themselves down, in the hope of a happy future, 
lands held in common by relatives ; a village com- Ikying a cocoa-nut on the dizzy verge of this rock, 
munc owned by descendants from a common stock. tl»e victim attempted to poise himself upon it, and 
Jjattcrly, the title of Bhai was in practice fre- in another instant he was beyond humanity’s reach, 
qucntly given to any Sikh of eminent sanctity, and his body a prey to the vultures that soar 
whether his ancestor had been tlio companion of a under the lofty cliff. Such suicide has long been 
guru or not. The Behdi and Sodhi, however, con- forbidden ; but only about A.n. 1850, three Kunbi, 
fined tboinsclves to the distinctive names of their keeping secret their intentions, ascended and made 
tribes, as the Behdi called themselves Bilba, and the frightful leap ; some liabari had also deter- 
the Soelhi sometimes arrogated to themselves the mined to do the same, but were restrained, 
title of guru, as the representatives of Goviiid and Postans says the Girnar rock bears three inscrin- 
Ram Das. Bhaiad, a brotherhood ; a term given tions. The most ancient, which occupies the 
to the kinsmen of a Jharojah chief. — Elliot, Sup. eastern side, are the edicts of king Asoka. The 
67as-. p. 0 1 ; ('uvuingliam's J fist, n/ the Sikhs, p. 6b. celebrated edicts are very perfect. — Postons' 
BHAI BHAGTOi), tlio founder of the Kythul India, ii. p. 41 ; Cal flev., 1848 ; .A. J$. 

family ; ho was a useful partisan of Loixl I.ake, but Sac. vii. pp. 217-262. Seo Asoka ; Girnar. 
was subsequently reduced to comparative insigni- BHAIRAVI, fierce attendants on tlio goddess 
ficanco under the operation of the British system Kali ; also nscetic female Hindus in Bengal, who 
of escheat. Dhurrum Singh, the ancestor of the personate Sakti. They take a vow of celibacy, 
respectable Bhai of Bagrccan, between the Sutlej Many of them arc influenced by a sincere and 
amt Jumna, wtvs Hkowisc a follower of Hur Rai. enthusiastic devotion, but their reputation is not 
BHAI-BIRRUNG, the seed of a plant brought high, 
to Ajinir from Haraoti, considered warm, and BHAIRAVI CHAKRA. Sansk. Bhairavi, a 
used in mesalih, and in prescriptions to promote name of Durga, and chakra signifies a circle or 
<ligo8tion. — (ivnl. Med. Top. p. 126. wheel. Seo Bhairava. 

BHAI-BVA. Buk.m.? In Amherst, a timber BHAIRIYA, or Itcdia, a small, dissolute, ami 
used for bouse posts, commonly called white disorderly caste, wlio wander about in the C/Om- 
Jarool . — Captain Dance. pany of dancing women, and arc notorious thieves 

BHAIMI. Sansk. The lltli of the Hindu and scoundrels. They arc in many of the districts 
month Magha, on which dayofTcrings arc mode in of the Bengal Provinces, ami in Cawnpur. — Sher~ 
honour of Bhima. — IK. ring's Hindu Tribes, p. 276. 

BllAINS. Hind. A male buflFalo, Mhains, JIHAJA, four miles south of the great Karli 

the cow. cave in the Blior Ghat. It is famed for its 

BHAINSH. Hind. Salix tetrasperma. Chaitya cave excavated in the rocks. Its date is 

BHAIRAVA. San.sk. 'J’he fiar-cxciting, from supposed to be before the Christian era. — Ferg. 
Bhaya, fear. Bhairavi, the wife of Bhairava. BHAJI. Hind. Greens. 

Bhairava is a title of Siva in liis destructive cha- BHAJRUBHAL.BENG.Mellivoralndica, 
racier, a terrific deity, only to be B.ati8ficd by blood. BHAKRA. Hind. Tribulus lanuginosus, T. 
According to Major Tod, there are two Bhairava, terrestris. 

the fair and the black (Gora and Kala), who in BHAKRI, a yellow earth used in coarse dyc- 
tho field of battle are the standard-bearers of their ing at Multan. 

mother Kali. The sable deity is the most BHAKSHI. Hind, of Kangra. Gardenia tetra- 

worsbipped. The dog is sacred to him, and in sperma. 

sculptures he is commonly represented on one. BHAKTA MALA, a work in wliich is embodied 
He is also called Bajranga, or of thunderbolt the legendary history of all the most celebrated 
frame. Mr. AVard states that under the name of Bhakta or devotees of the Vaishnava order. It 
Bhairava, Siva is regent of Kaslii (Benares). All was originally written in a Hindi dialect, by 
persons dying at Benares arc entitled to a place Nabha Ji, about a.d. 1580, but was added to by 
in Siva’s heaven ; but if any one violate the laws Narayan Das, who probably wrote in the reign of 
of the Shastra during his residence, Bhairava Shah Jahan. This, termed the Mala, was added 
grinds him to death. At the I^at of Bhairava at to in a.d. 1713 by Krishna Das, the additions 
Benares, the Kan-phata jogi ascetics officiate as being named the Tika. — TKi/.w;!. 
priests. A temple is dedicated to Bhyru and his BHAKTI, in Hinduism, signifies a union 
wife Jayisuri at Loni, about twelve miles from of implicit faith with incessant devotion. The 
Poona, to which people bitten by snakes are doctrine of the Bhakta was an important inno- 
brought, and Hindus believe that they invariably vation upon the old Vedic religion. The object 
recover. Bhyru will not even permit the nim of the Vedas, as exhibited in the Vedanta, seems 
tree, used as a preservative against the bites of to have been the inculcation of fixed religious 
snakes, to grow near tlio place, as all persons so I duties as a general acknowledgment of the supre- 
bitten are under his special care. In the temple | macy of the deities, or of any deity ; and, beyond 
of Kylas at Ellora is a beautiful sculpture of him, i that, the necessity of overcoming material im- 
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purities by acts of self>deDial and profound BHANDARA. Hind. A treasury^ a store, a 
meditation, and so fitting the smritual part for reservoir ; n guarantee, an assurance, 
its return to its original source. This system was BHANDARA, in lat. 21° 9' 22" N., and long, 
diffused throughout the old pagan world. But 79° 41' 43'' K., is the chief town uf a district of the 
the fervent adoration of one deity superseded all same name in the Central Provinces, through 
this necessity, and broke down practice and which the Wainganga flows. The population of 
speculation, moral duties and political distinc- the district in 1877 was 698,624. The aboriginsl 
tions. In I/ho Bhagavat Gita, Krishna is made races are Gond, Kurku, Kol, Dher or Mhar, Kuubi, 
to declare that, to his worshipper, such worship Ponwar, Koli, Mali, Goali, Kalar, Dhimar. The 
is infinitely more efficacious than any or all district is infamous for divorces, in which the 
observances, than abstraction, than knowledge of women take the lead. The pat or concubinage is 
the divine nature, than the subjugation of the pas- largely followed. The lingain and many animals 
sions, than the practice of the Yoga, than charity, and reptiles are worshipped. There is a large 
than virtue, or anything that is deemed most tomb near the village of Murmari, about 10 miles 
meritorious. An important consequence results from Bhandara, where rest the remains of an 
from these premises, — that as all men are alike English lady. It is held in great veneration by 
capable of feeling the sentiments of faith and de- the surrounding villages. — Cent. Prov. Gaz. 
votion, it follows that all castes become by such BHANDER. Hind. The desert S.AV. of liaj- 
sentiments equally pure. Amongst the Van tswara putana. See Mewar. 

sectarians founded by Chaitanya, all persons of all BHANDIBAJAN. Hind. Sagerctia Brandreth- 

castes are admitted into the sect, and all arc at iana. 

liberty to sink their civil differences in the general BHANG. Hind. 

circulation of mendicant and ascetic devotees, in Subjah, Subji,8iahi.HiNn. I Sukho, Hawia, . Sindh. 
which character they receive food from any hands, lianghi, . , Tam., Tet,. | 

and of course eat and live with each other without The larger leaves and capsules of the dried 
regard to former distinctions. In like manner, hemp plant, Cannabis sativa. They are used by 
as followers of one faith, all individuals are equally the natives of S Asia for making an intoxicating 
entitled to the prasad, or food which has been dnnk bearing the same name, also for smoking ; 
previously presented to the deity ; and it is pro* and the powdered leaves arc used in infusion and 
Dably the distribution of this, annually, at Jaganath, in sweetmeats /is an intoxicating drug. The 
that has given rise to the idea tlmt at this place hemp plant in tropical countries also exudes a 
all castes of lAndua eat together. Sec Pran- gum, a very powerinl stimulating narcotic, which 
Pralap. it <loes not produce in cold countries. It is the 

BH AL, or Bhal Sultan, a tribe of proprietory charras of India. The dried leaves partake of 
Rajputs in Secunderabad, Balundshahr, Halras, this narcotic principle, and are used all over 
and Tuppul in Aligluir. The tract about Balabbi- India to produce intoxicating effects. Tlioy are 
pura ana northward is called the Bhal. — Elliot; used for making the conserve or confection termed 
Tod, Majoon. Ifliang is cheaper than ganjah, and, 

BHALATAKI. Hind. Semecarpus anacardium. though less powerful, is sold at such a low price 
BHALIKA, contemporary with Dhritarashtra that for one pice enough can be purchased to 
and the five Pandu brothers. Bhalika means the intoxicate a * habituated person.’ Sidhi, Subji, 
Bactrian, from Baikh, the later form of the name or Bhang (synonymous) are used with water 
of that city. as a drink. It is generally used in a liquid form, 

BHALOO. Hind. A bear. Bhalloo Soor, and is fiercely intoxicating. One recipe, which 
Arctonyx collaris, Cuv. is thus prepared, is, — hemp leaves, washed in 

BHAMADATTA, a king of Kalinga, supposed water, 3 drachma; black pepper, 45 grains; 
to be the Brahmadatta, who after Buddha’s death cloves, nutmegs, and mace, of each 11 grains, 
received the tooth relic at Kalinga. Triturate the ingredients with eight ounces of 

BHAMAH, a race in the valley of Nepal, water or milk, or with tbo juice of water-melon 
supposed to be an offshoot of the Newar. The seed, or cucumber seed, and strain. Spices render 
Bhamah shave the head, like the Bhutia. it more inebriating. Another recipe is, — about 

BHA-MANDALA. Sansk. A nimbus, an three tola weight (640 troy grains) are well 
aureole. washed with cold water, then rubbed to nowder, 

BHAMTI, also Bhamatya; in Berar, Bham- mixed with black pepper, cucumber, and melon 
watya, a pickpocket, a thief. seeds, sugar, half a pint of milk, and on equal 

BHAN. Hind. Populus Euphratica; grows quantity of water. This composition is chiefly 

in N.W. Himalaya and in Sind, used for rafters used by the Mahomedans of the richer classes, 
and turnery ; also Rhus cotinus ; its leaves are Sidhi washed and ground, mixed with black 

Used as a tan. pepper, and a quart of cold water added, is the 

BHAN-BHWAY. Burm. In Tavoy, a wood favourite beverage of the Hindus, especially the 
tised for house posts, like sissoo. Brijobassi, and many of the Rajputana soldiciy. 

BHAND. Hind. Geranium nodosum. Under the Burmese Government at Tavoy, no one 

BHANDAK, a town 18 miles N.W. of Chanda, was allowed to cultivate the plant without a 
in the Central Provinces. The architectural re- licence from Government. Sometimes a general 
mains in and around it consist of temple-caves, permission was given, and at other times a general 
and in the AVinjhasani and Dewala hills, the foot- prohibition would be issued. Throughout India, 
print of Bhima, on the latter hill, the temple of ubang is one of the exciseable articles, and the 
Bbadravati. plants are taxed for revenue. — Williams' Middle 

BHANDAR, a mixture sacred to Kandoba, p. 106 ; Powelts Handbook^ 29Q] O'Sh, 

of powdered turmeric and another BU^tance. p. 582. Faulkner; Jfcrklots; Mason, 
BHANDAR, a cocoa-nut tree toddy drawer. BHANGAR BIJ. Hind. Asphodelus fistulosus. 
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BHANG I. Hind. Scavenger. the Benarea district, of whom the Raj-bhar, the 

Hftlal-Khor, . . . Hind. I IaI Begi , Khak-rob, Hind. Bharat, and Bharpatwa are sections, though they 
Mehtar Ohuhra, . „ | Toti, . . . Tam., Tel. do not cat together nor intermarry. They are 

A person ac^g as a scavenger in a household, said to have ruled in the tract from Gorakh- 
They are often Mahomcdans, and often of the pur to Bundelkhand and Saugor, and many old 
tanner or Madega caste. They are found all over stone forts there are ascribed to them ; but in that 
India, well to do, earning very large incomes, but part of India they are now tilling the meanest 
they are becoming fewer daily, because many situations. On the hills to the east of Mirzapur, 
emirate, and, under British rule, educate their the principalities of Korar, Kurrich, and Huraha 
children for higher avocations. The descriptions are, however, each held by Bhur rajas. Many 
given of them by Wilson and Elliot are no longer of their old stone forts, embankments, and ex- 
applicable. One man in a small hamlet in Berar cavations are in Gorakhpur, Azimghur, Jonpur, 
was earning Rs. 87 monthly. Mirzapur, and Allahabad, and remnants of the 

BHANGL Hind. A labourer who carries people are still there. The celebrated fortress 
burdens with a shoulder-pole like a milkmaid; of Vijayagarh is still recognised as a Bhara- 
also the shoulder-pole with slings from which wati fort; and a pargana in Benares is called 
boxes are suspended. In the Karnatica, Tamil, Bhadoi, properly Bhar-dai. Professor Wilson 
and Telugu countries it is called Kavadi, changed supposes it possible that the name comes from 
by the British to Cowrie. In the Panjab, dandy Bharata, an ancient dynastic name of India. — 
I^les, bhangy poles, and shafts are made of the TP/Av. Olos. ; Elliot, p. 83. 

timber of Acer cultratum, Bambusa arundinacea, BHARADI, the Hindu goddess of learning, a 
Betula bhojputra, Cotoncaster obtusa, Ficus In- name of Saraswati. 

dicn, Fraxinus floribunda, Fraxinus xanthylloides, BHARADWAJA is mentioned in the Ramayaiia 
Grewia oppositifolia, Lagerstroemia parviflora ; as a sage residing at Prayaga, the modern Allah- 
Quercus dilatata, Quercus semecarpifolia, Taxus abad, where a temple dedicated to him still exists 
l^cata, and Alnus campestris. on the high bank of the Ganges. In the Maha- 

BHANGRA. Hind. Eclipta erecta; Viscum bharata, Bharadwaja is described os residing at 
album, Verbesina prostrata, Cfleome pentaphyllo. Haridwar, and as the father of Drona, the military 
BHANGURIA. Hind. A branch of the Gaur- preceptor of the Pandava and Kaurava princes, 
taga tribe in Bulandshahr. — Wilson. Ho is also the parent of Arundhati, the wife of 

BHANPOORA. Near this is a small rivulet, Vasishtha. Sir H. Elliot suggests that there may 
called the Rewa, coming from the glen of the pass have been two saints of nearly uie same name, 
near which is the mausoleum of Jeswunt Kao Bharadwaja and Bharadwaja? In Sanskrit, the 
Holkar, adjoining the scene of his greatest glory, long a indicates descent, as Sagara from Sagara; 
— Ra/a«t/iaw, ii. p. 719. Bhagirathi from Bhagiratha. In the same way, 

BHANR or Bahana Bhanr, also Bhand, in Drona the son of Bharadwaj is called Bharadwaj 
Northern India, mimics, buffoons, and jesters, in the Mahabharata. See Hindu, 
mostly professing Mahomedanism. They are pre- BHARANGI. Hind. Verbesina prostrata. 
sent at all joyous festivals, such as a marriage, or The bark of the stem of this small plant is con- 
the birth of a son, and contribute their jokes, sidcred warm, and is used to promote digestion, 
just as the Gaunharins contribute their dancing — Gen. Med. Top.jo. 126. 

and song. — Elliot ; Sherring's Hindu Tribes. BHARANGI ChETTU. Tel. Clerodendron, 

BHANSARA, a branch of the Ahir tribe. sp. Bharga and Bhargni arc explained to be 

BHANT. Sansk. Clerodendron infortunatum. Clerodendron siphonanthus, but evidently refer 
BHANTA. Sansk. Solanum melongena. to another species of Clerodendron called Gontu 
BHANWAR. Hind. Ipomcea sessiliflora. bharangi, q.v. 

BHANWAR, a rite which forms part of the BHARAO, Hind., from Bharava, a field of a 
marriage ceremony of Hindus, in whiem the bride size to require a bhara of seed. It is a term in 
and bridegroom circumambulate the sacred fire. use in the Himalaya. 

BHAO. Mahr. a brother, a cousin, an BHARATA was the founder of a dynasty in 
honorific adjunct to names, as Sadaseva Rao the vicinity of the Indus. He was the son of raja 
Bhao, who fell at Panipat, 6th January 1761. A Dushyanta and Sakantala, and was of Aryan 
daughter-in-law. Bhao Begum, the Begum descent. He established a kingdom amidst an 
daughter-in-law. aboriginal population. The original seat of the 

BhAORA, a scattered tribe in the Peninsula of race was at the site now occupied by the ruins of 
India, who snare game and wild beasts. They are Takht-i-Baki, in the country of the Y uzufzai, to the 
styled Pardhi by the Canarese, and Ham Pardhi, north of Peshawur. There is, however, no reliable 
and Ham Shikari in the Dekhan, and the British information extant as to the extent of the kingdom 
style them the Shikari and hunter race. See he founded, but to this day India is known to the 
Bawari. Thejr snare wild animals, which they Hindus by the name of Bharata-varsha, or the 
bring for sale into towns. They also capture the country of Bharata, also called Bharata Kshetra 
larger beasts of prey. They work in certain tracts and Bharat K’handa. Bharata is said to have been 
of country, which they call their jungle, each body the first to establish a raj in India, but this pro- 
keeping to their own circle. bably means merely a new dynasty. Under this 

BHAOTA. Hind. A banner, a flag; fre- name, Bunsen, however, supposes two historical 
quentivusedyOs Angriz ka bhaota kaim, — May the accounts. The first Bharata, a supposed son of 
Ei^lish flag remain secure. Bhumanya, he thinks is the name of the primitive 

BHAR Guj. A measure of weight in Gujerat, race who settled in central Hindustan, Ime Mad- 
nu A L? . hyadesa or Aryavarta. The Bharata kingdom, he 

Malay. A slab of tin. thinks, seems to have been established between 

BHAR, also written Bhur, an aboriginal race in b.c. 2600 and 2200, when the country was over- 
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whelmed by the Panchala, and it wna followed by 
an interregnum, n.c. 589. Wheeler also Hnyfl that 
Bhamta, Bon of DiiBhyanla, wua of the Aryan race, 
and eetablished the Bharata kingdom in Hindu- 
Btan, amidst a preceding people. Some authors in 
Europe have lately endeavoured to apply the term 
Bharata to the entire of what is now India, but it 
probably varied in extent with the usual fortunes 
of nations. Under its third king, Sahotra, this 
kingdom became aggressive, but it ended with 
Bamvarama about B.c. 2200, by the Bharata king- 
dom being overwhelmed by the advance of the 
Panchala, and di'ivcn westward. 

After the inroad of the Panchala, a period of 
800 years of anarchy ensued. From about B.o. 
1900, the Panchala and Kuru became supreme, 
then the Pandava power. But about B.C. 1100 a 
bloody struggle occurred between the Kaurava 
and Pandava, from which a third Interregnum 
ensued, which lasted 120 years. This peri^ of 
anarchy was called the Kali yoga, B.C. 980 (886 ?); 
a new realm was founded in Magadha, and lasted 
down to Asoka ii., B.c. 225, under various 
dynasties, viz. : 

1. Bnrhadratba, B.O. 986-6471 IV. Sestinaga, B.o. 446-370 

ILPradotya, . 640-579 V. Nanda, . „ 878-313 

III. Birabaaara, „ 578-4471 VI. Maurya, . „ 312-226 
The above is from Bunsen’s Egypt, pp. 590- 
692 of vol. iv. ; but at another place he names 
the Barhadratha dynasty 220 years of Somapi, 

B.C. 886-647, twenty kings, down to Ripunjaya ; 
Prodotya dynasty, b.c. 646-579. 

A. Bhattya dynasty^ B.C. 678-447, total 182 years, 
t. Bhattya, B.o. 678-527, murdered by his eon Ajita 

Satru. 

2. Ajita Satru, B.O. 526-495, murdered by hia son 

Udayabhadra. 

3. Udaya-bhadra, B.C. 494-479, murdered by his son 

Anu-radhaka (Munda). 

4. Anu-radhaka, B.O. 478-471, murdered by his son 

Nagadasako. 

6. Nagadosak.a, li.o. 47(M47, murdered by his suc- 
cessor of the house of Soshnagn (Sisunaga). 

B. Seshtiaga Kshatriya, 

1. Soshnnga, D.O. 446-427. 

2. Kalasoka, B.o. 428-401. 

8, Bhadrosena, nine brothers, B.C. 400-379 ; the last 
of the brothers, named Pinjamakha, was de- 
throned by Nanda, 

C. Nanda and his sons. 

1. Nanda. not a person of princely extraction. 

headed a revoft against Pinjamakl^ captured 
Paialiputra, and became king, B.o. 878. 

2. Nanda’s younger brother dethroned and murdered 

by Chandragupta, b.o, 318. 

D. House of Maurya. 

1. Ghandragupta’s accession, B.O. 312-289. 

2. Vindusara, B.O. 288-261. 

3. Asoka (the great), B.o. 260-225. 

E. Partition and downfall. 

The Seshnaga family descended from a mother 
of inferior rank. She had been the head of the 
dancers of a king of Likhavi at Vaisali, and sub- 
sequently became his wife. Seshnaga’s son is 
properly the first Asoka ; but the Brahmans, from 
hatred towards the second, who was the great 
patron of the Buddhists, called him only l^ka- 
Vama, the raven-black. It was he who removed 
the royal residence from Rajagriha in the south 
to Pataliputra. He was succeed by his eldest 
son, Bhadrasena. 

Nanda was a man of great courage, who headed 
a commotion in his own yiUage. 


Chandragupta (Sandracottus) was present with 
tlic army of Porus when the latter was murdered 
by Eumenc^, tho general of Eudemus ii., in B.c. 
817. Ho hca<lcd tl\o popular party, and marched 
towards tho Ganges. His \ingdom extended 
from the Indus on the north, to the mouth of the 
Ganges and Telingana, also westwards to Gujorat, 
— the wiiole of Aryavarta. He died B.c. 289. 

Asoka, tho great Buddhist king, was crowned 
at Pataliputra in be third year of his reign, B.o. 
258-259, and openly seceded from the Brabmanical 
to tho Buddhist religion. He seems to have been 
converted by tho son of his brother, whom he had 
murdered. He is said to have erected 84,000 
Buddhist sanctuaries, partly temples (chaitya), 
partly tumuli (stupa or topes), and inscribe 
on rocks and pillars earnest inculcations of Buddh- 
ist doctrines. — Bunsen, ii. 547, iii. 539, 585, iv. 
690-592. 

BHARATA, one of tho four sons of Dasaratha 
and Kaikeyi, and elder brother of Rama. Bharata’s 
mother secured the exile of Rama, but it was 
arranged that after the expiration of 14 years 
Rama should ascend the throne, and Bharata 
govern Kosala in Rama’s name. — Garrett. 

BHARATA, the eldest of the hundred sons of 
Resliab’ha (Rooshabha), prince of Himaliwa, to 
whom Bharata succeeded. Bharata resigned tho 
throne to his sou Samati, and retired as an ascetic 
to Salagrama. He regarded the soul as distinct 
from matter, and tho gods and kings as in reality 
the same. From this, apparcntlyi he disregarded 
caste distinctions. — Garrett. 

BHAliATI. Sansk. Speech, or its goddess; 
perhaps Bharadi, a name of Saras wati, tho god- 
dess of learning. The prevailing title of the 
later Sringagri gurus. 

BHARE. lltND. A thatch grass. 

BHARHUT, a village 120 miles to the S.W. 
of Allahabad, and 9 miles due south of the Sutna 
station of the Jubbulpur railway. It is in the 
state of Nagode in Central India, and is said to 
be the site of an old city named Bhaironpur, 
which embraced all tho villages round. The mins 
of a great Buddhist tope of the year b.o. 250-200 
were discovered here in 1873 by General Cunning- 
ham. 

BHARI. Hind. Cajanus bicolor. 

BHARIYA. In Northern India, braziers, iron- 
workers, and metal founders, though connected 
by their avocation with the Thatheras and Kase- 
ras, are nevertheless a distinct caste, and do not 
intermarry with cither. — Sherrhig^s Tribes, p. 822. 

BHAROCH, known to Europe as Broacb, was 
the Bhrigu-Kach’ha of the ancient Sanskrit, the 
Bharu-kach’ha of old inscriptions, and the Bary- 
gaza of Ptolemy and the Periplus. See Broach. 

BHARPATWA, a branch of the Bhar tribe. 

BH ARPUNJA. Hind. A person who is a grain 
parcher. 

BHARTAVA, a husband amongst the races in 
Malabar who follow the law of descent from the 
female side. 

BHARTPUR, a town and fortress which gives 
its name to a State in Rajputana lying betwixt 
lat. 26® 43' and 27® 60' N., and long. 76® 63' and 
77® 48' E. Its area is 1974 square miles | and 
in 1876 its population was 743,710. Its pnnees, 
nobles, and most of its people are of the Jat 
race. Its town of Kaman is sacred to the Hindus, 
l^hna having resided there. Deegtun is notea 
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for ita elegant banwan or palaces. Near Khanibar and Schiitz ; into French by Paiiche, and the 
are three colossal Pnndaon images of Baldco» his orotic verses by Regnaud ; and into English by 
wife, and Yudishtra, with another supposed to Professor Tawney. Bhartrihari also wrote a 
be a Jaina saint, and two enormous monolith grammatical work of high repute, called Vakya 
columns. At Khanwa, Baber fought a great Padiya(Pradipa); and apoem, called Bhatti-kavy a, 
battle with Rana Sanga of Udaipur. The Bhart- is also attributed to him. His Vakya Pradipa, or 
pur territory has been repeatedly overrun by con- metrical maxims on the philosophy of syntax, are 
tending races. The .Tat principality was founded the best known. They are often cite<l under the 
by a freebooter named Birj, who held the village of name of Harikarika, and have almost equal autho- 
Sinsunni in the pargana of Decg, and the power of rity with the precepts of Panini. His Sataka or 
this state was extended during the decline of the Centuries of Verse are also much admired. He 
Moghul empire, by his great-grandson, Suraj Mull, is said to have become disgusted with the world on 
who was killed in 1763. Suraj Mull left five account of the infidelity 9? his favourite wife. He 
sons, three of whom administered the state of abdicated the throne, and ended his days at Benares 
Bhartpur in succession. During the rule of the in devout contemplation. He is also said to have 
third son, Namul Singh, the fourth son, Ran jit been put to a cruel death by his brother Vikram- 
Singh, rebelled, and called in the aid of Najjaf aditya. His aphorisms are also entitled Karika. 
Khan, who stripped the family of all their pos~ — Garrett; Dawson. See Bhatti. 
sessions except the fort of Bhartpur, which was BHARTRIHARI JOGI, an order of Hindu 
held by Ranjit Singh. After much internal and mendicants, who say that they were instituted by 
external trouble, Sindia gixve back to the family Bhartrihari, brother of Vikramaditya. They are 
at first eleven, then three parganas, which now reckoned as jogis, because Raja Bhart, it is 
form the state of Bhartpur. In 1803, the chief, asserted, was a disciple of a jogi. They carry a 
RanjitSiiigh,cnteredintoatreaty with the British; musical instrument in their hands, on which they 
but he gave shelter to Holkar when pursued by play, while they sing the exploits of Raja Bhart. 
Lord Lake after the battle of Deeg, and on rc- Their abode in Benares is principally at Raori 
fusing to deliver him up, Lord Lake’s army Talao. There arc many of the sect in the city, 
stormed it four times unsuccessfully, on the They walk about wearing the gerua-vastra, or 
respective occasions of the 9th and ‘ilst January, reddish cloth worn commonly by devotees. At 
2l8tand 22d February 1805. On these assaults death they are buried.— IV/7.vow ; Sherrhifj, p. 261. 
the losses appear to have been 456, 573, 894, and BHARWAR, a tribe keeping goats, sheep, and 
987 ; total, 2910; and 15 officers killed and 95 ! camels, and living on their produce, 
wounded. Hut the chief then agreed to expel j BHARWI. Hind. Imperata Koenigii. 

Holkar from his territory, and a new treaty was BHARWUTTIA, a manifestation of lawlessness 

entered into. The nija died in 1825, leaving his almostpeculiar to Kattya war (voluntary outlawry), 
young son, Bulwant Singh, to the care of Sir not yet extinguished in the province. 

David Ouchteriony. But his cousin Door jun Sal BHARYA, also Bharja. Hind. A Hindu wife ; 
set aside the young sovereign, and murdered the a second wife after the I'atni or first wife ; a Nair 
uncle guardian. woman. 

Tlie British Indian army, on the lOth December BHASAN, a class of Sudras in the Khasaya hills. 

1825, again assembled to besiege it. It comprised BHASflA. Sansk. A language, a dialect, from 

25,295 regulars, and 1705 irregular (Rivalry, with Bhash, to speak. The torms Bhasha and Prakrit 
112 guns, howitzers, and mortars, and the Com- mean vernacular tongues. Do-basha, lit. two 
mander-in-Chief, Lord Combcrmerc, commanded, languages. Do-bashi, an interpreter, an agent. 
The force of tlm enemy consisted of 20,000 liaj- Bhashya, from Bhasha, a tongue; a lingual treatise, 
put, Jat, and Afghan. The fortress fell on the One of these treatises was written by Vallabha 
18th January 1826. The British loss was 103 killed Acharya. — IP. 

and 466 wounded. Tlic enemy lost aI>oiit 7000. BHASKARA. Sansk. From Bhas, light, and 
Lord Corabermere was mndc Viscount, and the Kri, to do or make. A treatise on the sun, its 
prize-money amounted to 48 lakhs of rupees. 61,472 true nature, in the Mimansa-Upanga. Also a name 
shot and shells were fired in the 26 days from of the sun as the light maker. Bhaskara-Saptami, 
24th December 1825 to 18th January 1826. The a Hindu festival in honour of the sun, held on 
races in northern India, owing to the failure of the seventh of the month Magha (Jan.— Feb.), 
the attempts in 1803, had been in the belief that BHASKARA CHARYA, a celebrated astro- 
it was impregnable. The Maharaja has received nomer, bom about a.d. 1065, who resided atBeder 
a sumiud, conferring on him the right of adoption, in the 11 th century. He applied his mind chiefly 
and to a salute of seventeen guns. The revenue to numerical science. He was a Brahman, and 
is Rs. 21,00,000. Bhartpur jmys no tribute and had only one child, a daughter, named Lilavati, 
no contribution to any local corps or contingent, to whom he dedicated his work, the Bija-ganita, 
The army consists of 3368 infantry, 2214 cavalry, ami singularly it came to be called by his 
and 313 artillery. — Treaties, iv. 121,1^2. See Jat. daughter’s name. Its date is SS. 1036 = a.d. 

BHARTRIHARI, a celebrated poet and gram- 1114, His Siddhanta Siromaui (Head Jewel of 
mwian, who is said to have been brother of Vikram- Accuracy) is an astrological work, published SS. 
aditya. He wrote three Sataka or Centuries of 1050 = a.d. 1128; and he died soon after, aged 
Verse, called Sringara-sataka, on amatory mat- 66. He has hod no rival in India in medi«val 
ters, Niti-sataka on polity and ethics, and Vaira- or modern times. Part of it was translated by 
g^-sataka on religious austerity. The last are Colebrooke. He has been supposed to have been 
said to have been written when he had returned to acauainted with the principle of the Differential 
a religious life, after a licentious youth. They were Calculus; and Dr. Spottiswoode considers that 
tra^lated into French in A.D. 1670 ; into Latin the formula which he establishes, and his method 
by Schiefner and Weber; into German by Bohlen of establishing it, bear a strong analogy to the 
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corresponding process in modem astronomy. — Bhat take the honorary title of Itao. In Oudh, 
Garrett ; Elpk. i. 30 ; Dowson. , the Bhat, Birm-bhat or Badi, and the Jaga>bhat. 

BHASMA. Hind. Bhasnuam, Sansk. Ashes, number 64,4*29, and they claim a Brahmanical 
Bhaama'St^hnana, smearing the body with ashes of origin. In Rajputana, every family of any preten- 
cow-dung, a commonjpractice of Saiva mendicants, sions retains one or more bards; and no person 
BHAT. Hind. I^ddy ; boiled rice. Curry- can go abroad without bards to proclaim his titles, 
bhat, Anqlo-Beng., Curry and rice. Doodh-bhat, achievements, or those of his forefathers, which is 
rice and milk. A nursery rhyme, in Calcutta, done in a loud tone, and the bards vie with each 

goes: other in composing extravagant epithets. No 

‘Kitahakitshakowak’hai. I Baba k*hai chori, person can enter a room, rise or go out of it, 

Doodha bhata Baba k’hai. \ Masalah ka thori.* without suitable proclamation from the bards 

BHAT. Hind. The Bard. present. Some are good at improvising, and on 

Pjjatia Go. Vatee, Lat. occasions deliver extempore orations in verse, and 

Parat,’ . ! ! ! Heb. Bhatta, . . . .Sansk. chanted in wild measures, when their words have 

Bardeit, . . . Hind. a great effect on their hearers. They occupy the 

The Bhat is the court minstrel of India, the exact position of the bards of Europe, inciting to 
a1ma?)ac maker, the chronolo^st, the family bard, peace, to war, to love, to generosity, as occasion 
the astrologer, the genealogist. They are found demands. 

all over India, but are numerous in and near The Birm-bhat are hired on particular occasions 
Rajputana. The Birm-bhat and Jaga-bhat, the to recite the traditions of a family ; the Jaga-bhat 
former at weddings, and the other at festive being the chroniclers of the family by hereditary 
occasions, recite the deeds of ancestors ; the latter descent, and visiting the members periodically, to 
keep the family records of Rajputs ; but Brahmans take note of all occurrences regarding them. Both 
often take their work, as in Rohilkhand. The Bhat, classes are as much dreaded for their rapacity os 
or bard of India, are of three sorts, the Magadha respected for their reputed sanctity, in some 
or historians, the Sata or genealogists, and the places in Upper India, the Bhat are found form- 
Bandi or court minstrels, whose duty in older ing village ^ communities, and branching into 
times it was to salute the king or chief in the various subdivisions ; some have become converts 
early morning, wishing him long life and pro- to Mahomedanism. Ihe Bhat of the village 
sperity. Tlie bards, from their sacred character, establishment appears to be of an inferior class. ^ 
were often employed as convoys of travellers and The Bhat are more immediately connected with 
their property, #n tandaa or caravans. Through- the Rajput clans, and the Charan with the Kat hi, 
out Rajputana, they are regarded as a sacred order, The two castes will eat of each others fo^, but 
and as the hereditary guardians of history and will not intermarry. The women of the Charan 
pedigree. They chant their own verses, or and Bhat are clothed in long flowing black g^jf* 
legends from the mythology of India. ments, and have a sombre if not actually horrid 

According to one fable of their origin, Maha- appearance. They do not wear many ornament^ 
deva created a Bhat to attend to his lion and and are not restricted from appearing in the 
bull, but the bull was daily killed by the lion, presence of strangers ; accordingly, in passing a 
On which, Mahadeva, tired with daily creating a Charan village, the traveller is sometimes 
bull, formed the Charan, equally devout as the rounded by women, who invoke blessings on hw 
Bhat, but of bolder spirit, and gave him charge head by joining the backs of tl^ir hands 
of the animals, from which date the bull was never cracking the knuckles of their nogers in that 
destroyed by the lion, position over their heads. Their dress consists of 

In the west of India, where the bard is identi- a gogra or petticoat, made very fuU; the ne^ 
fled with the Charan, his personal security was held covered with a choli, which descends below the 
sufficient for the payment of a debt or the fulfil- hips, and covers the stomach, but is open behind, 
ment of an engagement, its violation being where it is fastened with two strings ; a wide 
followed by the voluntary death either of the muslin scarf, attached to the gogra, passes round 
Bhat himself or of some member of his family, the body and the head, completely concealing the 
the retribution of which falls upon the defaulter. wearer from view. — D. J. vii . ; Hindoos^ »* 
When the Rajputs were driven westwards into IFi7.so?r5 Gloss.; //eftcr, ii. p. 453; ^od ; EUtots 
their present lands. Brahmans do not seem to have SuppL Gloss. ; Malcolm's tentral ladia, 
accompanied them, or perhaps at the time the BHAT. Hind. A soil to the north of the 
Brahmans were not numerous in Rajput territories, Ganges, highly retentive of moisture. 
and Bhat and Charan took their places. As Bhatu, in Gujerat, is land subject to inundation, 
priests, genealogists, chroniclers, and bards, they BHATA or Batta. Hind. An addiuonai 

exercise a powerful influence over the Rajput race, allowance, or extra pay to servants, or solmeiv, 
The Bhat, as chroniclers and bards, share power or officers; a ploughmans wages m kind. VK. 
and sometimes office with the Charan, but seldom BHATA. Hind. Crotaloria burhia. 
sacrifice themselves. Amongst the lower tribes of BH A-TA-KA. BuRM. In Tavoy, a wood used 

Hindus, the Bhat enjoys great and exclusive influ- for common carpentry.— Confam 
enco. They give praise and fame to those who BHATARKA, the founder of the Valabhi 

are liberal to them, while they visit with satire dynasty. . ji . 

others who neglect or injure their order, reproach- BHATGAON or Bhatgong, a district and town 
ing them with spurious birth and inherent mean- of Nopal; though the least considerable pf 
iiesB. The exactions or largesses exacted by the three cliief towns in point of size, yet its uuildmgB 
Bhat and Charan from the Rajput races on the in general have a more striking appeyance Hbat- 
occasion of marriages, were exorbitant, until gong lies nearly 8 road miles S. of Khatmandu. 
about the year 1840, it was arranged that fees Its ancient name was DUurmapatan, and it is 
should be paid on a scale proportioned to means, called by the Newar race, Kbopodaire ; by t em i 
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is also described to resemble in figure the dumroo, 
or guitar of Maliadco. It is the favourite resi- 
dence of the Brahmans of Nepal, containing many 
more families of that order tliau Khatrnandu and 
Patau together. 

BHAT - GAUR, a subdivision of the Gaur 
Rajputs. 

BHATI, a tribe in the Lahore division of the 
Pan jab. They were Yadubansi Rajputs, who 
in Akbar's time became Mahomedans. 

BHATIA, between Multan and Alor, supposed 
by General Cunningham to bo the city which 
Alexander built among the Sogdi. It was taken 
by assault in a.h. 393, or a.d. 1003, by Mahmud 
of Ghazni, after an obstinate defence, in which 
raja Bajjar, or Bij^ Rai, was killed. Amongst the 
plunder, Mahmud obtained 1280 elepliants. — 
Cunningham^ Ancient Geog. of India ^ p. 256. 

BHATIYA, Hind., also Bhati and Bhatua. The 
poorest kind of soil in Sagur and Bundelkhand ; it 
IB of a reddish colour, and is mixed with kankar 
and stones. Shallow in depth, and generally ex- 
hausted after the third year, after which it requires 
a four years' fallow. Only the poorest grain and 
millets will grow upon it. 

BHATKAL, a small seaport town of 5246 inha- 
bitants, in North Canora, known to the Europeans 
of the 14th to the 16th centuries os Baticala, liatte- 
cala, and Baticalloa. The Mahomedans here are 
the Naoait, a Sunni sect. 

BHAT-KATAI, also Bhat-katia. Sansk. So- 
lanum Jacquini, Willde; also S. Xanthocarpum 
and Argemono Mexicans. 

BHATKOORAL. Hind. A hard, cloBc-grained 
wood, of a light grey colour, and not heavy. 
Scarce in the Santal jungles. Well adapted for 
timber bridges, where strength and toughness 
require to bo combined with lightness. — Calc* 
Engineers' Journal. 

fillATMIL. Hind. Argemono Mcxicana. 

BHAT-NAGAR. Hind. A tribe of Kayasths, 
originally from Bhatncr. — Elliot. 

BHATNAIR, a town and fort in the north of 
Bikanir, in lat. 29° 34' 55" N. , and long. 74° 20' 
45". See Bhatti. 

BHAT-NIGGI. Hind. Wikstrscmiasalicifolia. 

BHATOTAR. Hind. Lauds allotted to bards. 

BHAT-SHOLA. Beng. iEschynomene Palu- 
doaa. 

BHATTA. Sansk. A sage ; a Brahman ac- 
quainted with Sanskrit literature; literary title 
conceded to learned Brahmans who commit one of 
the Vedas to memory, so as to bo able to recite 
the whole without book. In some parts of South 
India, it especially designates a Brahman who 
professes a knowledge of the Vedas, or belongs to 
a family in which they have been taught. Bhatta 
Acharya, a teacher of Sanskrit literature, is a 
title which is given to Hindu scholars who not only 
learn one of the Vedas bv heart, but study the 
meaning of each verso and word, so os to be able 
to cxplmn it orally. They are now very few. 
About 1870 there were only three or four at 
Benares ; but they are highly respected, and on 
certain occasions regularly worshipped as incar- 
nations of Vrihas-pati, the Pandit of the gods. — 
Elliot ; Wilson ; Garrett. 

BHA'TTA, Batta, or Battak, a Sumatran race 
addicted to eating human beings. They occupy 
the valley of Mandeling and to the west, and tne 
easterly portion of them are under the dominion 


of the Dutch. The language they use is said to 
be different from the Malay, and to have several 
dialects ; but it has an alphabet invented by them- 
selves, and in this matter they are perhaps th&only 
human beings who have advancea to a Knowledge 
of letters, but continued to eat each ciher. The 
writings of Marco Polo show that so long ago as 
a.d. 1290, they were known to be addict^ to 
indulgence in this propensity ; and Sir Stamford 
Raffles, in 1820, after visiting Tampanuli Bay, was 
informed that for a person convicted of adultery, 
of midnight robbery, prisoners of war, a person 
intermarrying with another tribe, a person treacher- 
ously atta^ing a village, a house, or another person, 
the pmiishment was to be cut up and eaten alive. 
Marsden, in his History of Sumatra, notices them. 
The most recent traveller. Professor Bikmore, from 
America, who was in Sumatra in 1865, mentions 
that they are an inland people, the Malays from 
Menangkabau having sprcaa and occupied all the 
coasts. Ho says they believe in evil spirits and 
omens. On the Dutch acquiring the possession of 
the plain of the Mandeling valley, the Iktta dwell- 
ing there were compelled to abandon their canni- 
balism, but all beyond Dutch territory the race 
still pursue their old customs. He had not, how- 
ever, been able to verify that part of Sir Stamford 
Raffles* information which includes marrying into 
another tribe ns incurring the penalty. The raja 
of Sipirok assured the Dutch governor at Pedaug 
that he hod eaten human desh at least forty times, 
and that he relished it above everything that he 
had ever tasted. •— iltoiorc*^ Travels^ p. 418; 
Marsden^s Sumatra, 

BHATTA MURTI, a distinguished Telugu poet 
who resided at the court of Krishnaraya. He 
wrote the Narasa Bhujmliam during his patron's 
life, but his chief poem, the Vasu Chari tnunu, after 
that imtron's death. It contains florid descrip- 
tions of scenery and love affairs, and is much 
esteemed. — Garrett. 

BHATTA NAKAYANA, author of tlio Veni- 
Sanhara, a Sauskrit poem. — IVarr/, iv. 

BHAn^’HI. Hind. A distillery, a stUi, a 
boiler, a kiln, a forge. 

BHATIT or Bhatti-Kavya, by Bhartrihari, is 
a poem in 22 cantos relating the adventures of 
Rama. It hiis been partly translated into German 
by Schiitz. — Dowsou, This Bhartrihari was a gram- 
marian and poet, son of JSri Dhara Swami, not the 
celebrated brother of Vikramaditya. — Wardy iv. 
p. 387. 

BHATTI, a Rajput tribe of Yadubansi descent. 
They are the rulers of Jeysulmer, which they 
founded a.d. 115G, and gave their name to the 
country between liiasar and the Garah, called 
Bhattiana. The tract from Loni to Kasna was 
called Bhatner after them. Some of them be- 
came converts to Mahomedanism after Timur’s 
invasion. Shortly after that event, a colony 
migrated from near Bhawalpur under a leader 
Bersi, and captured Bhatner from a Mahome- 
dan chief. — Elliot. The Jit and the Bhatti 
seem to have been so intermingled that dis- 
tinction is now impossible. The Jit who re- 
sisted the advance of Mahmud of Ghazni, in a 
naval warfare on the Indus, are supposed by 
Colonel Tod to have, long prior thereto, estab- 
lished themselves in the !l^jputana desert os 
well as in the Panjab, and to have bad great 
political power, as they were reckoned one of the 
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thirty-six royal races. In a.d. 1205, wliich was 
twelve years after the conquest of India by 
Shahab-ud-Din, the Jit of the northern desert 
atterapj»ed to wrest Hansi from tlie Mahomedan 
empire, and Kutub-ud-Din, his successor, con- 
ducted in person the war against the invading Jit. 
When the dethroned queen Razzia sought their 
rotcction, they joined all their forces with their 
cythio brethren the Ghikar, and marched with 
the queen at their head to meet her foes, but she 
fell in battle in the attempt to regain her kingdom. 
Again, it is mentioned that in a.d. 1397, when 
Timur invaded India, Bhatner was attacked for 
* having distressed him exceedingly on bis invasion 
of Multan,* when he ‘in person scoured the country, 
and cut oflf a tribe of banditti called Jit.* The 
Bhatti of Jeysulmer retain their Hindu notions, 
though with some degree of laxity, from their 
intercourse with the Mahomedans on the northern 
and western frontiers; while those who long 
occupied the north-east tracts towards Phoolra 
and the Garah, on becoming proselytes to Islam, 
ceased to have either interest in or connection 
with the parent state. The Bhatti did not enjoy 
the same martial reputation as the Rahtor, Chau- 
han, or Sisodia, but he was deemed to equal if not 
iurpaes the Kochwaha, or any of its kindred 
branches, Nirooka or Shekhavat. He is not 
perhaps so athletic as the Rahtor, or so tall as 
the Kachwaha, but is generally fairer than either, 
and possesses the Jewish features of the Bikanir 
Rajputs. The«Bhatti intermarries with all the 
families of Rajwara, though seldom with the 
rnnasof Mewar. The late Juggut Singh of Jeypore 
had five wives of this stock. The dress of the 
Bhatti consists of a jamah, or tunic of white cloth 
or chintz, reaching to the knee ; the kamrband, 
or ccinture, tied so high as to present no appear- 
ance of waist ; trousers very loose, and in many 
folds, drawn tight at the ankle ; and a turban, 
generally of a scarlet colour, rising conically full 
a foot from tlie head. A dagger, shield, and 
sword complete the dress. The Bhattiani wear 
a fine woollen brilliant red gogra or petticoat, and 
scarf thirty feet in width. They also wear the 
chaori, or rings of ivory or bone, which cover 
tlieir arms from the shoulder to the wrist, of 
value from sixteen to thirty-five rupees a set ; and 
silver kurri (massive rings or anklets) are worn 
by all classes, who deny themselves the necessaries 
of life until they attain this ornament. The 
j)oorer Rajputni assist in the husbandry. Tlie 
Bhatti is addicted to the immoderate use of opium, 
or umlpani ‘ infusion,’ and the pipe. The Bhatti 
annals may bo divided into four distinct epochs : 
Ist, that of Heri, the ancestor of the Yadu race. 
2d, Their expulsion, or the voluntary abandonment 
of India by his children, with their relations of 
the Hericula and Pandu races, for the countries 
west of the Indus : their settlements in Marust’- 
hali ; the founding of Guzni, and combats with 
the kings of Room and Khorasan. 3d, Their 
expulsion from Zabulist’han, colonisation of the 
Panjab, and creation of the new capital of 8al- 
bahanpur. 4th, Their expulsion from the Pan jab, 
and settlement in Mer, the rocky oasis of Maroo, to 
the erection of Tunnote in the Indian desert, in a.d. 
73 1 . The Bhatti are a branch of the Yadu or J adoo 
race, whoso power was paramount in India three 
thousand years ago ; and the prince now governing 
this distant corner of India, claims descent from 


those Yadu kings who ruled from the Yamuna to 
the ‘ world’s end ’ at that remote period. Colonel 
Tod is of opinion that the Yadubhalti is the 
original Yuti colony from central Asia, and that 
the Jit prince of Salpur was the predecessor of 
the Yadubhatti races . — TodCs Rajasthan^ vol. ii. 
pp. 212, 285. See Sabagrro. 

BHATTI AH, a mercantile race, supposed by 
Colonel Tod to have been one of the equestrian 
order converted into the commercial. The habits 
of th? Bhattiah are like those of tho Arorah, next 
whom he ranks as to activity and wealth. Tho 
Arorah and Bhattiah have commercial houses at 
Shikarpur, Hyderabad, Bombay, Surat, and Jey- 
pore. 

BHATTIANA, a tract of country in the Panjab, 
forming part, since 1835, of the Hissar and Sirsa 
districts. It takes its name from the Bhatti 
Rajputs. In 1795, Geprge Thomas, who had got 
possession of Harrianah, obtained on influence over 
the Bhatti, but after the victories of Lord Lake in 
1808 it passed under British rule. 

BHATTYA, a Brahmanical dynasty of five 
kings of Magadha in ancient India, who reigned 
from B.c 578 to B.c. 447, all parricides. See 
Bharata. 

BHATU, a wandering tribe of gymnasts in 
the south of India. They are not numerous ; they 
are known as Dumur in tho Canarese districts, as 
Kollati in the Dekhan, Dumbram in Tamil, and 
Diimberwar in Telugu, and as jugglers and 
tumblers. Their young women are prostituted, or 
are devoted at Chinchor sa Murli girls, and they 
reverence the idols at Triputty and Gudaloor 
(Cuddalore) ? They keep no idols, do not respect 
Brahmans, and they bury the dead. 

BHATULA. Hind. A hard bread from tho 
grains of ‘arhar,* ‘chenna,’ and ‘m'ung,’ used 
only by the very poor. — EUuU, 

BHATWA. Panj. Chenopodium vulgare and 
Ch. album. 

BHAH, Mabr. A brother, a cousin ; a title 
of respect, as Hari-bhau, A daughter-in-law, 
also a bride ; bridal fees given to a zemindar by 
a ryot on the marriage of the ryot’s daughter. 

BHAU BIJA. A Hindu festival about the end 
of October, on the second day of Kartik, in com- 
memoration of Yama having dined with his sister. 
On this festival, Hindus visit their sisters’ houses, 
and make presents to them. Among tlie Brah- 
mans, their wives and listers worship their 
husbands and brothers. 

BHAUCHYA, one of tho 14 Hindu patriarchs 
who are supposed to preside successively over the 
14 Manwantara of the Calpa. 

BHAU DAJI, a learned orientalist, a native 
of Western India, of tho middle of tho nineteenth 
century. He was born near Sawantwaree in the 
Konkau, and educated for the profession at the 
Elphinstone and Grant Medical Colleges. He has 
written on female infanticide. He founded the 
Bombay Reform Association ; and tho Boards of 
Education, museums, and learned societies owe 
much to his exertions. 

BHAU-GARDI. Mahb. Any terrible defeat. 

BlIAUMA, one of the names of the planet 
Mars ; in Hinduism, the analogue of Mars. 

BHAUMALLANG,lat. 19“ 6' N.,|long. 73° 12’ E. 
A hill 10 miles N.E. of Panwel, in the Koukan. 
To]) of the bill is 2250 feet above the sea. 

BHAUNAGAR, a seaport town, capital of a 
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native state in Gujerat, with an area of 2784 sq. 
miles, and a population, in 1875, of 405,754, con- 
sisting chiefly of Yaishnava and Bumast Hindus, 
Jains, and Mahomedans. Theruler, styled Thakiir, 
is a Gohil Rfijpnt. In the eighteenth century the 
family aided in the 8upj>rcs8ion of piracy in the 
Gulf of Cambay. The Thakur has powers of life 
and death over his own subjects. The capitiil has 
a good and safe harbour. — Imp. (jqiz. 

BHAUR. See Theatre. 

BHAUTTOOI. Beng. Clirysopogon acicularis. 

BHAVA or Babo, a.d. 1550, author of the 
Babo Prakasa, a Hindu physician who lived in 
the middle of the 16th century. He compiled a 
book for the use of practitioners, in which he gave 
a summary of the practice of all the best writers 
on medicine, and named the book after himself ; 
it is written in a clear style, and is still greatly 
valued by the physicians of Northern India as a 
j)ractical work on Hindu mcidical science. 

BIIA VABHUTA, a celebrated Sanskrit scholar 
and dramatist, with the literary title of Sri- 
kanta, he in whose tliroat eloquence resides. He 
was a Brahman, born in Bedcr or in Berar in 
the 8th century, but resided at or near Ujjaiyani. 
He was of the Kasyapa tribe or gotra. He de- 
scribes nature in her magnificence. Some of his 
dramas were translated into English by iVofessor 
Wilson. He wrote the Uttara Kana Charita, a 
Sanskrit drama, history of Rama to the death of 
liavana, and Maha-Vira Charita to the end of his 
life. In his drama of Halati and Madhava, he 
has ma<lo powerful use of the Aghori in a scene 
in the temple of Chamunda, where the heroine of 
the play is decoyed in order to be sacrificed to 
the dread goddess Chamunda or Kali. — Wanl^ 
iv. ; Garreft; Dowson. Sec Kala Priyanath. 

BlIAVANJI CHETTIJ. Tcl. l^soralea cory- 
lifolia. 

BHAVAYA, an itinerant actor, musician, 
dancer. 

BHAWA. Hind. Oathartocarpus fistula. 

BHAAV'^AN. Hind. A house, a temple, a palace. 

BHAAVANI, written Bowany, a tributary of the 
Cauvery river. It rises among the bills on the j 
western side of the Koonda, runs ea.st wards along i 
the foot of the Neilgherry mountains, and is joined 
by the Moyar, which, together with the Pykarra, ! 
rises in the Neddawattum range, and, joining the 
Bhawaui at Danikaii Oottah, the Bhawani enters 
the Cauvery. 

BHAAV'ANI, also written Bhavani, wife of Siva, 
a Hindu goddess, to whom also the names Apara- 
jita, Chandika, Hurga, Kali, Maheswari, Parvati, 
Prakriti arc given, according to her worshipper’s 
opinions of her character. Durga and Bhavani 
are two names of l*rakriti, the symbol of created 
nature, and as Parvati, Kali, Durga, and Bhavani, 
the wife of Siva bears a strong resemblance to the 
Isis of Egypt, to the Juno of Homer, to Hecate, 
to the armed Pallas, and to the Lucretian Venus. 
As Kali, she is the agent for her husband’s deci- 
sions. She is often depicted with the jiasa or string 
in her hands, for binding and strangling incorrigible 
offenders. As Durga. or active virtue, she de- 
stroyed the Asura. Bhavani, in the form of 
Parvati, is nature personified, in which character 
she is fabled, in one of the hypotheses of the 
Hindus, to have been the mother of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Biva, and to have divided herself and 
become their siikti. The Saiva Hindus are wor- 


shippers of 8iva and his wife Bhavani conjointly, 
ana adore the lingara and yoni in the compound 
type of god and goddess. Bhavani and her 
consort Siva are extonaively worshipped in the 
south of India, have a multitude of small temples, 
but there is little or no reverence. It would seem 
as if a Scythic and an Egyptian goddess, with 
their respective attributes and mixtures of war, 
love, philosophy, physiology, cosmogony, and final 
judgment had been amalgamated. As a war 
goddess, Bhavani is often invoked. Tod tells us 
that, in the belief of Rajputs, the double-edged 
sword presented by Gorakhnatli in the forest of the 
Tiger mount, could, with the proper incantation, 
sever rocks. It is surmised to be the identical 
blade wliich is yet annually worshipped by the 
sovereign and chiefs on one of the nine days 
sacred to the god of war, — a rite completely 
Scythic. The genealogists of the family repeated 
to him the incantation. It is : * By the preceptor 
Gorakhnatli, and the great god Ekiinga, by 
Takyac the serpent, and the sago Harita, by 
Bhavani, strike!’ This goddess is supposed to 
have inspired Sivaji to murder Afzal Khan, the 
general of the king of Bijapur. At a conference, 
Sivaji struck Afzal Khan with a wagnak, and 
finally despatched him witli the beautiful Genoese 
blade called Bhaw^ani, which he always wore. 
That sword, down to the time of the British 
supremacy, had a little temple for itself ia the 
palace of Sivaji’s descendants, and it was annually 
worshipped by them and their thousehold, not 
as a mere act of veneration for their ancestor’s 
trusty sword, but because it was the chosen instru- 
ment of a great sacrifice ; and the attendant who 
watched it used to say that no doubt some of tlie 
I spirit of Bhawani miLst still remain in it. Many 
' towns and rivei-s are naimid after her. — 'Jod's 
I Uiijastluui^ i. '2'JA \ ; dole. Mifth, p. 96 ; J/oor, llimla 
Pautheon ; Sir William Jones ; Paolino^s Voijaije. 

BHAWAK or Bhavar. Hind. Lowlands in 
the Terai, at the foot of the Himalaya. In the 
N.AV. Himalaya, a forest tract below the Siwalik 
range. 1’his term is not used in the Fanjab. Qu. 
Bhaiiar. 

BHAYPH^ KAJFUTS of Mewar (Bliayel, rocky 
hills), arc descendants of Sujjun, a Fuar Rajput. 

BliEDAN or Basaikela, a very old Gond chief- 
ship, now attached to the Bumbulporo district. 
During the 1857 mutiny the chief joined the rebels, 
and was killed in action. 

BHEDI. Beng. A dyke, an embankment. 

BHP^KKAR. Hind. Adhatoda vasica. 

BIIEKRA. Mahii. Tetraceros quadricornis. 

BHPHj. Hind. Andromeda ovalifolia. 

BHELA. Hind. Senu'carpus anacardium. „ 

BHELA, an ancient Hindu writer on medicine. 

BHENDI, also Benday Kai. Tam. Abelmos- 
chus esculentus. The capsules, when green, are 
boiled whole and eaten, or sliced and put into 
soup or curries ; the inside is filled with albumen, 
and, when dressed, not unpleasant. The seed is 
sometimes laid upon toast with butter, pepper, 
and Balt. Another species, A. moschatus, has a 
smaller capsule ; the seeds when rubbed between 
the fingers have a strong scent of musk. The 
Arabs flavour their coffee with them. 

BHENG. Hind. Nelumbiurn sjieciosum. 

BHERA GHAT, on the Nerbadda, near Jubbul- 
pur (10 miles), on the line of the railway to Bom- 
bay. Marble is plentiful, and easily accessible, and 
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has been used in a limited degree at Jubbulpur, 
sometimes to make lime, and other times for 
metalling roads. It is made up into images by 
natives, but does not take a good polish. A block 
was sent to the late Paris Exhibition, and pro- 
nounced to bo equal to Italian marble for statuary 
purposes. At this place the river winds between 
perpendicular rocks of the magnesian limestone, 
the Marble Rocks, which in one part approach so 
close as to get the name of the Monkey’s Leap. 

BHERANDA. Beng. Castor-oil plant. 

BHERBAND. Hind. Argemono Mexicans. 

BHERI. Tel. Leonotis nepetasfolia, R. Br, 

BHERIJA or Bheriga. Hind. Canis lupus, 
the wolf ; also pronounced in the various dialects, 
bhera, bhara, bharya. 

BHERLI. Mahr. Caryota urens. 

BHERRA, Hind., also Bharra. Wheat and 
other grain sown together. 

BHET, Hind., also Bhent. Land alongside a 
river, subject to periodical inundation. 

BHEWNDI, a district in the vicinity of Bom- 
bay, in which reside many christianized Koli. 

BHI. Hind. Cydoiiia vulgaris, quince. 

BHIA, the marmot of the Bhot. 

BHIDAIRA, the root of a email bush found 
in Ajmir, and brought from Dehli; has little taste; 
used ill medicine. Women take it during preg- 
nancy, believing it can cause the womb to rise out 
of the pelvis wlien tardy in so doing. — Gen. Med. 
Toik p. 129. 

BHIHAR, a ^ribe which, according to local 
tradition, appears to have been one of the abori- 
ginal races of Rohilkhand and the Upper Doab. 
They were expelled from Nerowlee Buhjoee and 
the neighbouring districts by the Bir-Gujar Ruj- 

I juts. In the Doab they are commonly called 
[leimhar, and in Rohilkhand, Bihar. — p. 68; 
1 Vilson 's Gloasd rtf. 

BIIIKFI. Hind. Alms. Bhikhshu or Bhik- 
kari, a beggar. Three religious garments, a 
begging pot, razor, sewing needle, waistband, 
and bathing cloth, are peculiar to the Bhikshu or 
Hindu mendi(\ant ascetic. Tlie Bhikshukain San- 
skrit, in Pali, Bhikhkhu, is a mendicant who fore- 
goes three objects of human existence, — jileasure, 
wealth, and virtue, — and remains constantly occu- 

S iod with devotion ; to abstain from all wrong- 
oing, call nothing his own, and to suppress 
desire, anger, pride, and covetousness. Eor the 
support of existence, he is to apply for alms at 
Brahman, Kshatriya, and Vaisya liouses, after 
their cooking fires have been extinguished and 
the people have eaten ; to reside but one night in 
a village, and not more than four nights in a 
city. Blnkshuni is a woman who follows the life 
of a Buddhist devotee ; a nun. Bhikshu-griha 
is a cell in which Buddhist ascetics dwell. — 
Garrett. 

BHIL, one of the races who early occupied 
India. According to Malcolm, in a Sanskrit 
vocabulary at least 700 yeare old, tlic term Bliil 
occurs to denote a particular race of barbarians, 
subsisting chiefly on plunder, and found more 
particularly in the mouutainouB woody tract of 
the Nerba<lda. But there is still earlier mention 
of them in the Mnhabharata, in which the Bhil are 
minutely described, and a long fabulous account 
given of their origin. The Cabii race, now almost 
extinct, was famed, even iu the days of Krishna, 
os the savage inhabitants of Sauroshtra. It was 


a forester Bhil who mortally wounded Krishna, 
having mistaken him for a deer. When the Bhil 
was expressing his contrition for the unintentional 
act, he was forgiven, with the remark that it was 
only retributive justice, as ‘ in a former birth,’ as 
the godlike Kama, Krishna had slain him. Thus 
Rama appears as the subjugator and civiliser of 
these indigenous tribes, of whom the Caba are 
described as plundering Krishna’s family after his 
dece^. The BJiil have been forced by the later 
immigrants into the forest tracts, like many such 
tribes in Central India, as the Kol, Gond, Mina, 
Mera, Chuar, Sarja, Ahir, and Goojur: many of 
them dwelling in the forest tracts of the Son, 
Nerbadda, and Mahanadi, the mountains of Sar- 
guja, and Chutia Nagpur ; many of them still only 
little removed from savage life, and with dialects 
as various as their manners. 

The Bhil occupy parts of the Vindhya and Sat- 
pura ranges which form the western boundaries of 
Malwa and Kandesh. Their favourite abodes are 
the woody and rugged banks of the Tapti, the 
Main, and Nerbadda ; but from lat. 20° to 25° N., 
and long. 73° to 76° E., is partly occupied by 
them, as also the neighbouring hills, where they 
extend in one line along the mountains to the 
furthest limits of Dongarpur. As a distinct 
tribe, they are found in the block of hills sur- 
rounding the fortress of Asirgarh, and on one 
side they are bordered by the Koli, and on another 
by the Gond of Gondwana. They occupy the 
petty states of Dunduka, Rompur, and Gogo, 
between the Main and the Nerbadda, and Nerbadda 
and Tapti, and Rajpipla N.E. of Surat. 

3'he iiortliern part of the chain of ghats, and 
the country at its ba.se, is inhabited by the Bhil ; 
that part to the south of Bauglan and the country 
at its base, as far south as Bassein, is inhabited by 
the Koli. The Bhil possess the eastern part of the 
range, and all the branches that run out from it 
towards the east, as far south as Poona ; they 
even spread over the plains to the cast, especially 
north of tlie Godavery, and the neighbourhood of 
the Wardji. On the north, they extend beyond 
the Tapti and Nerbadda. Both the Bhil and the 
Koli arc numerous in Gujerat. South of Poona 
the Bhil are succeeded by the Rainusi, a more 
civilised and subdued tribe, with thiiivish habits. 
To the north of J’oona, in Kandesh, Malwa, and 
Mewar, are the chief Bhil localities. The Itamusi 
do] not extend further south than Kolapore, or 
further east than Hyderabad city. The Bhil who 
find their way to the we.stern coa.st, are known as 
the Dubla, or the Kala Puruj, or black men. I'hey 
are to bo seen in outlying portion.s of the Indore 
and Gwalior territories, in Dhar, Bakhtigarh, 
Jliarna, AH Rajpur, Jobatj Kattiwara, liatanmal, 
Mathwar,' Dahi, Nimkhera, Bara Barkhera, Ohota 
Barkhcra, Kali Baori, Barwari, Jarnnia, Itajgarh, 
Kothide, Garhi, and Bharudpura. Mr. Forbes, 
a recent writer, described the Bhil as wealing 
few clothes, of diminutive stature, with swift and 
active habits, independent in spirit ; eyes which 
bear an expression of liveliness and cunning; bold 
in assault, but rapid in flyiug to the jungles; 
formidable in anarchy, but incajjable of uniting 
amongst themselves ; and as by far the most 
numerous of the predatory races who in former 
days resided in the hills between Gujerat and 
Kajputana, and disturbed the country. Their 
arms are bows and arrows; they are averse to 
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industry, addicted to drunkenness, and quarrel- 
some when intoxicated. Until the middle of the 
19th century, the national weapon was the 
Kumpta or bamboo bow, the string being a thin 
slip of its elastic bark. The Bhil, from ancient 
times, use the fore and middle fingers of their 
right hand to the string of their bow, holding the 
arrow between the two fingers. Tlieir readiness 
to become predatory h.as marked them as bold, 
daring marauders, occasionally mercenaries, but 
invariably plunderers. They were cruelly dealt 
with by the Mahratta and Mahoraedan govern- 
mentfj^ and were several times severely punished 
by the British; but by the middle of the 19th 
century they became more peaceable, and many of 
them came to the plains to live as cultivators and 
agricultural labourers. They came prominently 
and unfavourably before their British rulers in 
the early part of tlio 10th century. During the 
contests for supremacy in Kandesh between the 
Mahrattas and the Moghul, jfrom which, injA.D. 1803, 
a fearful famine resulted m the country north of 
Ahmadnaggur, the whole of the Bhil race formed 
into gangs of plundering assassins, and resettling 
them occupied the British Government from 1825 
to 1883. The Bhil clans are now iii a state of 
great moral transition. 

It was part of the ceremony of installation of 
Rajput princes, for a drop of blood to be taken 
from the toe or thumb of a Bliil or Mina to mark 
the tika on the chieftain’s forehead. Amongst 
the Mina, the right of giving the blood is claimed by 
articular families; but this rite has been largely 
discontinued. The Bhil have now no separate 
language. 

The Bhil child is named as soon after birth as 
possible, and the name given has generally some 
connection with the hour and date of its birth. 
If no Brahman is available, the ceremony is per- 
formed by the paternal aunt of the child, in which 
case it is namoa after the day of the week on which 
it was bom. The parents give a feast, and distri- 
bute presents of clothes to female relations at 
the Holi next after the birth. The head of a male 
child is shaved when two or three months old. 
Betrothal, as a rule, takes place before the girl 
arrives at a marriageable age. The father of the 
boy seeks out a bride for his son, and arranges 
the dapa, or price of the girl, with her parents. 
This being agreed to, the girl is placed on a stool, 
under which six pie are thrown. One rupee, one 
pice, and a little rice are then put in her hand, 
which she throws over her shoulder, and the cere- 
mony is completed. Marriage generally Ukes 
place as soon as the girl arrives at puberty ; but it 
u not at all unusual for virgins of a mature age 
to be espoused, in which case marringe follows as 
soon as practicable. A Brahman usually officiates, 
but sometimes an elderly member of the bride’s 
family. When the guests have assembled, the 
clothes of the young couple are tied together, and 
they walk hand in hand round the party, an offer- 
ing being made to the patron saint, Gotamji, 
whose image is to be seen in a niche of the wall 
of most Bhil houses. The bride is then placed on 
the shoulder of each of her relations in turn, and 
danced about till exhausted. Polygamy is allowed, 
but a Bhil generally contents himself with two 
wives. On the death of an elder brother, the 
next takes hfe widow or widows, without the usual 
marriage ceremonies. An elder brother cannot 


take a youngeris widow, who, if there Is none 
younger still to espouse her, and she has no pro- 
erty of her own, must return to her parents, or 
e supported by her husband’s next of kin until 
she can find another husband in another got or 
clan. If, however, a widow has a grown-up son, 
she stays with him. A woman is very particular 
in her relations with the opposite sex after mar- 
riage, but not so usually before. The fine imposed 
upon an adulterer is 240 rupees, and this is given 
as compensation to the husband, who may discard 
his wife or not as he likes. For the seduction of 
a virgin the fine is 60 rupees, which is given to 
her parents, and the man compelled to marry the 
girl. These cases are always adjudicated by a 
pauchayat. 

The Bhils invariably burn their dead; but in the 
case of the first victim to an attack of smallpox 
in the pal, the body is buried for a space of time 
to propitiate Mata, and if within a certain time no 
one else dies of the disease, it is disinterred ^d 
burnt. The corpse is generally burnt if possible 
near a river, and the ashes, with the exception of 
a bone or two, thrown into it ; two or three days 
afterwards, an eartlien pot containing rice is placed 
on the spot ; but if the cremation took place some 
distance from a river, the ashes are simply heaped 
up and the pot of rice placed on the top. The 
bones recovered from the ashes are subsequently 
thrown into either the Samlaji river in Mahikanta, 
the Gotamji in Banswara, or the Mahi, where it 
flows by the temple of Baneshwar in Dungarpur, 
all of which are considered sacred; for until a 
bone or two of the deceased find their resting-place 
in one of these sacred streams, the spirit is sup- 
posed to remain on earth and haunt the surviving 
relations. A few days after the death, one of the 
deceased’s relations often announces that ho has 
been told in a dream that the spirit rests on a 
certain hill, when the relatives erect a platform 
there, and dei>osit on it a quantity of liquor and 
rice. Ten or twenty days after the cremation, the 
friends of the deceased assemble at the bouse of 
the next of kin, who spends some 40 rupees’ worth 
of liquor on the occasion. On their arrival a 
quantity of Indian corn is set to cook ; and in the 
meaiitimo the company shave one another and 
drink the liquor provided. AVhen the com is 
ready, the liost gives each a dhak (Butea frondosa) 
leaf full of it, and dismisses them. 

The symbols of worship are cairns, usually on 
the hill-tops ; the worship of Siva and his consort, 
as symbols of terror and darkness ; the construc- 
tion of stone platforms, on wliich stand blocks of 
stones smeared with red paint ; the sacrifice of 
animals and horse effigies. The cairns are piles of 
loose stones, on which are arranged a number of 
stone or burnt-clay effigies of the horse ; oil-lamps 
are burnt on them in fulfllment of vows, and pieces 
of cloth are generally hung over them. The first 
of all goddesses in the tracts is Samuda Mata, 
whoso stbon is near the village of Dhelana, 
about eight miles north of Khairwara. Mahadeo 
and Hanuman are worshipped everywhere. Local 
deities are also numerous. The effigies of the 
horse are small, hollow clay images, with a hole 
behind, through which the spirits of the deceased 
are supposed to enter and travel up to paradise. 
On arrival there, the horse is made over to pro- 
itiate the local deity, and swell his train of war- 
orses. These effigies are mostly found on biU' 
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tops, placed by persons who have purchased them bows and artows. The bow is made entirely of 
at certain shrines, where they are mode. There is bamboo, except two links of gut which fasten on 
a tradition among the Bhils that human sacrihoes the string, likewise made out of split bamboo, 
were offered up in ancient times, but there is no The arrow is a reed tipped with an iron spike ; the 
trace of the practice at the present day. Goats quiver a piece of strong bamboo matting. The 
now form the solo sacrifices, and are eaten by women often wear on their arras and 'legs the lao 
the worshippers after Mata is supposed to be and glass churis of the poorer Hindus, but their 
satisfied. The priests, called waiti and jogi, are peculiar bracelets and bougies are made of brass. 
Bhils. The^ eat and drink with the rest Four rings of this metal are generally worn on 

They believe in ghosts and departed spirits, each arm and le|, and there is also a W^sbaped 
They wear charms and amulets on the right fore- ornament worn ny married women on the anUe. 
arm to keep spirits at a distance. Witcncraft is The young women wear only necklets of beads, 
firmly believed in ; there are bhop or witch- and children are kept without dress almost to the 
finders in every large pal. Before o woman is age of puberty”. All cases and quarrels ainongst 
swung as a witch, she is compelled to undergo the Bhils are settled by a panchayat, and a fine is the 
ordeal of plunging her hand into boiling oil, or of invariable punishment. The fine for murder is 
keeping her head under water until an arrow 240 rupees ; and until this is paid a blood-feud is 
shot from a bow is brought back by one of the carried on between the relatives of the murderer 
spectators. If she paw through this unharmed, and his victim. A mad suspected of treachery is 
she is released, otherwise she is swung. The pro- indiscriminately plundered and ejected from the 
cess of swinging is conducted by first tying a pal, but he can re-establish himself by paying the 
bandage of red paper over the victim’s eyes, and fine awarded by a panchayat on bis case, 
thenswingingher head down wards from the bough Fights between one clan or village against 
of a tree until she confess or die. If she confess, she another are generally indulged in to avenge a 
is taken down, and either killed with arrows, or murder or affronts, or to assert some right, 
turned out of the pal. The Bhil believes to a Before active measures are taken, the patriarch of 
limited extent in transmigration of souls, particu- the visage or pa! is consulted, and if he decide for 
larly of bad spirits, and that the spirits of the war, the Kilki, or Bhil assembly call— a peculiar 
dead haunt places they lived in during lifetime, whirring noise made ly placing the hand lu front 
Eclipses and other celestial phenomena ho believes of the mouth — is sounded, or the drum beaten, 
to bo the gods diverting themselves, and he adopts, which gathers all the inhabitants of tho pal 
without well blowing why, the Hindu rite of together, male ana female, in an incredibly short 
making hideous noises during an eclipse. A cat space of time. Drinking is then deeply indulged 
crossing a Bhil’s path when starting on any par- in, and, when worked up to a sufficient state of 
ticular business, will send him homo again at once, excitement, they sally forth with their women in 
The Holi Dasera and Dowali festivals are strictly front, and on arrival at their opponents’ pid an 
kept ; the first especially is the occasion of much encounter is soon brought about by means of a 
drunkenness and excesses. It is kept up for ten shower of stones and abusive language, in which 
days or more; dances take place ; rude jests are the women take a prominent part. When op- 
mode, and tho women atUick and stop travellers posed, tho women of both parties draw on one 
till they release themselves by paying a line. At side, and tho fight commences with bows and 
all festivals and before a fight, tho men dance the arrows. The women on the other side give any 
gbanna ring dance. The drummers stand in the wounded man drink or any assistance he may 
centre, and tho dancers revolve in a circle with require, and it is a point of honour not to injure 
sticks in their hands, which they strike alternately tho wounded in any way while tho fight is going 
against those in front and behind. Time is kept on. After the light, a panchayat assembles, and 
with the drum all through, and as the performers the feud is generally closed by the payment of a 
pet more excited it becomes lively, and they fine, in which case the opposing parties make 
jump about wildly ; their long hair falls down, friends by drinking opium out of each other’s 
and every now and then one of them disengages hands. The Bhils principally subsist on the pro- 
himsclf and dances a pas inside the circle. duce of their cultivation and of their cattle, of 

Bhil houses are comfortably and fairly built which largo numbers are kept. They also cut 
of interwoven bamboos or loose stones, and are and sell grass, and manufacture baskets, screens, 
often capacious and tiled. They are invariably and w innow iug-fans out of bamboos. They are 
constructed on a small rising ground or slope of still to a certain extent predatory, but a great 
a hill ; and each homestead generally consists of improvement in this respect has taken place of 
several houses for cattle and grain, all within a late years. The jogi of some pals are said to 
single enclosure. The furniture comprises a char- occupy themselves in making a coarse description 
poi, large pots for tho storage of gnun, and a of blanket. The staple commodity is Indian com. 
I^mboo cradle. The men wea^ nothing but a The ground is merely scratched below or near the 
dirty rag round the head (the hair being plaited hut of the labourer, and the seed thrown in broad- 
and fastened with a wooden comb), and a waist- cost. The fields are surrounded by temporary 
cloth of limited length. They are usually bare- hedges of thorn bushes to keep off animals. Irri- 
footed ; are very fond of earrings ; the whole gation from wells is not undertaken by Bhils ; but 
lobule of the ear is often bored along the edge, for tho cultivation of rice, walls of loose stones, 
and loaded with little rings ; but the favounte earthed up with soil, are built across the narrow 
ornament is a large ring which passes behind the valleys in the hills, and a series of terraces thus 
ear from top to bottom. The richer men are fond formed. The following gods were worshipped by 
of jewellery, and silver waistbelts, etc,, are by the Bhils of Jebuah : — 
no means rare. Those who can afford it possess Xali, on many oocasions. 

guns and swords, but the national weapons are Hatl-powa, at the Dewali and Dosars fsaati. 
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Waghaoha-Kunwar, to protect them against wild 
boasts. 

Halk Mata, for success in predatory journeys. 

Khorial Mata, for protection of cattle from plunder- 
ing and sickness. 

Devi Kanail, for a good harvest. 

Bohyu Baji, for rain. 

Ghora Raja, against plunderers. 

Hallam, by the Malwa Bhila at the annual pilgrim- 
age to the largo hill of Retna Wal in Bariya. 

Chamconda Mata, goddess of harvest, and the first 
of every grain is offered to her. 

Havin Wonn Mata, against murrain and lameness 
among cattle. 

Sita Mata, and Ghona and Bhadri Bae, goddess of 
smallpox. 

Bhulbag Mata, during epidemics, in cholera. 

— Sir J. Malcolm^ Tr, R. As. Soc. i. p. 70; Elphin- 
Stoners India^ pp. 366-7; Malcolm's Central India^ 
i. p. 518; Coleman; Elliot; Wilson's Glossary; Tods 
Travels^ pp. 84-89 ; Tods Rajasthan, i. p. 724, ii. 
p. 217 ; Treaties, iv. 454 ; Latham ; Wheeler's 
India, p. 85 ; Friend of India ; Forbes' Rasamala ; 
Captain C. E. Yate in Rajputana Gazetteer. 

BHILALAH, a tribe of Central India, claim 
a descent, by their father, from the Rajputs, their 
mother being of the Bhil tribe. — Malcolm, i. 550. 

BHILSA, a town in India, in lat. IV 50' E., and 
long. 23° 39' N. It is famous for Buddhist topes. 
There are five or six groups of topes, containing 
sixty distinct and separate examples. The Sanchi 
group has several topes. The largest of them is a 
stupa, rjiised to mark a sacred spot, and is not a 
daghoba or shrine containing a relic. At Sonari, 
6 miles distant, is a group of eight topes; at 
Satdhara, 3 miles further on, is a tope 101 feet in 
diameter, and a smaller one from which relics of 
Sariputra and Moggilana have been obtained. 
A numerous group is at Bhojpur, 7 miles from 
Sanchi, and 5 miles west of Bhojpur. At Audher, 
a little village 10^ milo^ S. of Bhilsa, and 5 miles 
W. of Bhojpur, is another. Their age is supposed 
to be between 250 B.c. and a.d. 100. The princi- 

al of the remains is known as the great tope at 

anchi. The smaller ones are known from General 
Cunningham’s descriptions in his Bhilsa Topes. — 
Cunninifham ; Ferpvsson. 

BIlIl^U. Bukm. Amongst the Burmese Buddh- 
ists, a spirit, a ghost. 

BHILWAN, also Bhilwara, a district in Central 
India, taking its name from the Bhil race. 

BHIM or Biieem, a prince of Me war who was 
celebrated for activity, and could, while his steed 
was urged to its speed, disengage and suspend 
himself by the arms from the bough of a tree. 
To one of these experiments, however, he owed 
his death, as he dislocated his spine in a feat of 
strength. — Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 392. 

BHIM A, the second of the five Pandava bro- 
thers. He was of great bodily strength, ferocious 
courage, wrathful and abusive, and a gross feeder. 
He fought in the Mahabharata war against the 
Kaurava, and killed several of his opponents. On 
the eighteenth and last day of the fighting, he 
struck down Duryodliana by a foul blow, for which 
his incensed brother Yudishtnt struck him, and 
angered Arjuna and Bala Rama. — Taylor; Gar- 
rett ; Doivson. 

BHIM AH, a river of the Mahratta country, 
which joins the Kistna. It is often confined to a 
narrow bed, as at Korygaon. Bhima Terai is the 
valley of the Bhima river, famed for its breed of 
liardy ponies or small horses. The breed is known 


in Northern India as the Bhirorathali. Mawa, the 
horse which bore Holkar in many a desperate 
strife, was of this breed. The head is a model, 
exhibiting the highest quality of blood, — ears small 
and pointed, eyes full and protruding, and a 
mouth that could drink out of a teacup. This is 
the type of the Bhima Terai breed. 

BIiiMAL. Hind. Species of Grewia. 

BHIMA-RATRI, the 7th night of the 7th month 
of the 77th year of a man’s age, lunar reckoning, 
after which a Hindu is exempted from all insti- 
tuted observances, it being considered the end of 
his natural life. He would then be in his 76th 
solar year. — Wilson. 

BIIIMB. Hind. Coccinea Indica. 

BHIM iGORA, in the Sabarunpur district of 
the N.W. Provinces, lat 29° 66' N., long. 78° 14' 
E., has a kund or sacred pool, a place of Hindu 
pilgrimage, on a perpendicular rock 350 feet high. 

BHIM-RAJ, Hind., Edoliua paradiseus, is the 
mocking-bird of Europeans. 

BHIM-SEN’S GADA, an ancient stone pillar 
at Allahabad, which has four inscriptions engraved 
on its surface. See Lat. 

BHIM TAL. See Uke. 

BHIN AUNLAH. Duk. Phyllanthus niruri. 

BHINDA PURUB, a sacrificial ceremony, till 
recently practised in Dholbhum. 

BHIKA, a town on the left bank of the Jhclum ; 
Old Bhira, on the opposite bauk, is a mound of 
ruins, also called Jobnathnagar, which General 
Cunningham supposes to be thefUncient capital of 
Sophitca or Sopeithes, the contemporary of Alex- 
ander, where the camps were formed of Cratenis 
and Hcphccstion, holding both banks to await the 
arrival of the fleet of boats. It is three days’ 
boating distance from Mong, the ancient Nikaea, 
where Alexander defeated Porus. Bhira, also, 
until it was supplanted by Pind Dadan Khan, had 
always been the principal city in this part of the 
country. At Bhira, the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian 
crossed the Jhclum in a.d. 400; and against 
Bhira, eleven centuries later, Baber conducted his 
first Indian expedition. — Cunninyham, India, 155. 

BHIRBUTI. Hind. A beautiful scarlet- 
coloured insect resembling a piece of scarlet velvet 
They are collected during the rains. They yield 
an oil, and have a use similar to the Cantharia as 
a blister and irritant. — Powell. See Insects. 

BHIRMI-SUGAN, leaves of a small plant 
brought to Ajmir from Dehli, employed in making 
scents. Bhirmi-Vidaya, leaves of a climber from 
Mount Abu, very stimulating, and in Ajmir used 
in the ‘sect,’ a disease simulating catalepsy.— 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 129. 

BHIS, Hind., also Basend, Bhisend. The edible 
root of the lotus, or the fibres of the stem. — )V. 

BHISHMA, whose early name was Santanavu, 
was son of Saiitanu, raja of Hastinapur. When old, 
raja Santanu wished to marry a young and beau- 
tiful girl, but her jmreuts objecting, on the ground 
that even if there were children, Santanavu would 
succeed to the kingdom, Santanavu made a 
vow to them, saying, ‘ If you will give your 
daughter in marriage to my father, I will never 
accept the kingdom, or marry a wife, or become 
the father of children by any woman ; so that if 
your daughter bear a son to the raja, that son 
shall succeed him in the kingdom.’ This stem 
TOW procured him the designation of Bhishtna, 
or Hoe dreadful’ Ho educated Dbritarasktra, 
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Pandu, and Vidura, and afterwards made Drona 
the preceptor of the Pnndava and Kaiirava ; and at 
a meeting of council he proposed that the kingdom 
should be divided between the two parties. In 
the battle that ensued, he led the Kaiirava race, 
and on the tenth day he was mortally wounded 
byArjuna. TheBhishm-ashtami festival, on the 8th 
day of the moon, is in honour of the childless 
Bhishma, in which libations of water are made to 
his spirit, also offerings of sesamum seeds and boiled 
rice, saying, * I present this water to the childless 
hero Bhishma, of the race of Vyaghrapada, the 
chief of the house of Sankriti. May Bhishma, 
the son of Santanu, the speaker of truth and sub- 
jugator of his passions, obtain bv this water the 
oblations due by sons and grandsons.' — Garrett; 
Dowson. 

BHISTEE, Anglo-Hind., properly Bahishti, 
a water-carrier who conveys water in a skin slung 
from his shoulders, resting over his loins. The 
water-skin is called a Mashak. The Pakhali, 
another water-carrier, carries water in skins, 
pakhal, slung across a bullock. 

BHISTU DHARI, a sect of the Dadii Pnnthi 
who follow the avocations of ordinary life. They 
burn their dead at dawn. 

BHITAR. Hind. The ground on which a 
house stands ; the Kampong of the Malay, or com- 
pound of the British. In Urdu it is thcangan. 

BHOG, Hind., also Bhoga, Bhogam, and Bogam. 
Enjoyment, fruition, use ; anything that may be 
used, Savedha of Nirvedha, t.c. with or without 
obstruction. Bhogi Pandikai, the festival of 
enjoyment, the Tamil New Year, when good 
wishes and new year’s compliments and gifts 
are interchanged, and Indra worshipped, Bho- 
garau, Tel., also Bhogam Vadu, a common 
woman. 

BHOGA, food offered to an idol. Bhoga- 
maiida]), that part of the temple of Jaganath 
where the food to bo offered to the idol is cooked. 
Bhoga-murtti, an idol carried about in processions 
in lieu of the principal idol, which is never taken 
from the shrine. 

BHOGRA. Hind. Cleome pentaphylla. Mahr., 
the Casearia clliptica. 

BHOI or Bhooec, in Telingana and in the 
southern parts of India, a race who are palanquin- 
bearers, also fishermen. See Bhui. 

BHOI-WANLU, also called Ur-Bhoi-wanlu, 
mercenary soldiers in Southern India, who serve 
native chiefs. They are never found in the ranks 
of the British army. There are a few of them in 
every large town in the south. 

BHOJ, the last of the great Pramara race of 
Hindus who ruled over Ujjein and Dhar. He was 
a great patron of learning. His name is famous 
in the literature of India. Bentley fixed his era 
between a.d. 982 and 1082 ; but Wilford supposes 
him to have died between a.d. 977 and 982. The 
name of Bhoj, the Pramara, is very celebrated in 
the annals of India, but there appear to have been 
more than one of this name or title. The Dhar 
ruler has been supposed to be the same as Yikrama, 
or to have been a oonteraporary. The nine 
learned men, the nine gems, are said to have 
flourished during his reign, or that of Yikrama, 
which was the golden age of Hindu literature; 
but all connected with Bhoj is uncertain, even liis 
position as a patron to literature. 

BHOJ A, a Yadava prince who reigned at 


Mrittikavatti, on the Parnasa river, in Malwa, — 
^ ro rrett ; Do wfio n . 

BHO.IPATRA. Hind. Betula bhoj pat ra. 

BHOJ PUR, a ruined town where remains of 
Buddhist topes stand, on the southern end of a 
low range of hills, 6 miles S.S E. of Bhilsa, and 7 
miles E.S.E. of Sanchi. — Cunmnr)hanu See Bhilsa. 

BHOKUR. Hind. Cordia latifolia, lloxh. 

B’HOLA NAT’H, or the ‘ Simple God,' is one of 
the epithets of Siva, whose want of reflection is 
said to bo so great, that ho would give away his 
own divini^ if asked ; from bhulna, to forget. 

BHOLSERI. Dukh. Mimusops elengi, 

BHONSLA, the family surname of the Mabratta 
rulers of Poona, Sattara. 

Shah Ji Bhonsla, A.D. 1634 

Sivaii, son of do , . . . born 1627, <licd 1680 

Sambaji, son of Siv.iii, reigned , , 1680 to 1689 

I Their succcatori, the Peshwa, were — 

Balaji Vishwanath. 

Balaji, let Peshwa 1718 

Baii Rao, 2J do., .... 1721 to 1740 

Balaji Baji Rao, 3d do., . . . . . 1740 

Madlm Kao, 4th do., . . . 1761 to 1772 

Naraynn Rac, Hth do., absossinated . . , 1772 

Mndhu Rao Narayaii, 6th do., . . 1774 to 1795 

Baji Rao ir., tho 7th and last do., 1795; defeated and 
deposed, 1818 : died at Bithur, near Oawnpur. 

The family rule over Kolhapura . — ImjK Gaz. 

BHONSIiA, the family surname of the Mahratta 
ruler Sivaji, was also that of the ruling dynasty of 
Bcrar. 

Parsoji, the founder of the Bhonsla dynasty of 
Berar, was a private horseman from the neighbour- 
hood of Sattara. Though bearing the same surname 
as the family of Sivaji, there is no proof that he 
was of the same descent. He attained distinction, 
and was one of the first to join raja Saho ; when 
he returned from Debli, he was further advanced 
by that prince, and was invested with the right of 
collecting all tlic Mahratta dues in Berar and the 
forest country farther to the cast. His cousin 
Raghoji, who was a favourite of raja Saho, and 
married to his sister-in-law, was raised <40 his 
station on his death, in preference to Parsoji’s 
son, who ought to have succeeded him. In 1784 
Raghoji Bhonsla was nominated Sena Sahib 
Suba, or General of the Mahratta Confederacy. 
In 1745 the head of the family became the undis- 
puted ruler of Gondwana. Raghoji n., who 
succeeded his father in 1788, had previously shot 
his own brother Sabaji. Ilaghoji ii., after a 
reign of 30 or 40 years, died on the 22d March 
1816, leaving but one son, Parsoji, who was 
imbecile in mind and body. After some opposi- 
tion, Mudhaji, known as Apa Sahib, son of 
Yenkaji, was declared regent, and sklulously 
courted the British alliance. In January 1817 he 

S roceeded to Chanda, and during bis absence from 
iagpur, Parsoji died, murdered, as it was subse- 
quently learnt, by Apa Sahib’s secret orders. The 
latter, as nearest heir, now became raja of 
Nagpur. Avowedly a warm friend of the British, 
he privately intrigued against them in all direc- 
tions, until November following, when he threw 
off the mask and declared hostilities. The battles 
of Sitabaldi and Nagpur followed, in which he was 
signally defeated, and was forced personally to 
surrender, and to agree to terms which rendered 
him wholly dependent on the British* In January 
1818 he was permitted to resume the govern- 
ment, but immediately recommenced bis intrigues. 
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Apa Bahib*8 repented treachery having proved I her daughter, Shah Jah^n Begutn. Her consort 
him unworthy of trust, the British (lovcrnmciit was Nawab, Wiila Jah, Atnir-uUMulk, Syud 
decreed his deposition, and placed Jtnghoji, a Aluhanunad Siddiq Husain Khan, Sahib iiahadur. 
grandson of Raghoji n., at the head of Nagpur — AitchcsoiCs Treaties^ iv. p. 809. 
state. On the 12tli May 1818, Apa Sahib ftod BHQTAL AGENCY is a British political de- 
irom the place allotted to him, to the Sikh terri- partment in relation with Kilchipur, Bhopal, 
tories, ana he ultimately died, in 1840, almost Kajgurh, Nursingurh, Kurwai, Muksudingurb, 
forgotten, at Jodhpur. The family became extinct Maliomedgurh, Basoda, Pathari, Larawut, Gwalior 
during the admiuistratiun of liord Dalhousie, on districts; Seronje. The three petty chiefships, 
the demise of Goozur, grandson of Itaghoji, who Kurwai, Mahomedgurb, and Basowda, are im- 
iii 1818 had been seated on the throne when mediately dependent on the British Government 
Mudhaji (Apa Sahib) was ( 3 ci) 0 sed. After the itself. Tlic relatives of other chiefs, with their 
defection of Apa Sahib in 1817, the ndministra- immediate suzerain,'*' have been mediated and 
tion was, at first, conducted by British officers ; guaranteed by the British Govern ment.~^Vcn^>.‘^. 
but in 182G, on the raja coming of age, the BHOPAWAR, a British political agency which 
territories were handed over to him, the British superintends four petty feudatory states, viz. that 
€k)veminent retaining in their own hands certain of Jobut, whose chief is a Rah tor Rajput, with ft 
districts for the payment of the military force of population of about 7000, chiefly Bhils ; Mutwara, 
Beror. In 1829 these also were given up. a also with a Bhil population ; Klmtiewarra and 
treaty having been made with the Governor- Ruttonniul ; Mota Burklicra; Kali Bouri. The 
General, whereby, in lieu of the native contingent, guaranteed states are AUrajpur of Dhar, Jabooa, 
a sum of 8 lakhs of rupees was to be paid to the Nimkhera or Tirla, Chota Burkhera or Sorepur, 
British Government. — ElpJiin stone ^ p. 642. Sec Mota Burkhera, and Kali Bowri. — Aitchesoji/ivAiKh 
Mahratta Governments ; Sivaji. BHOKA. Beng. Mangrove ; iihizophora iimngli ; 

BHOOA. Hind. See Insects. R. raucronata. 

BHOOl-DAGDHA. Hind. A place of cremation. BHOR GHAT, in lat. 18*^ 44' N., long. 73° 22' E., 

BHOPA. A hereditary guardian of the Mahadeo in the Dekhan, the principal pass on the route from 
temple. The chief of Almod, in the Hushangabad Bombay to Poona. It has been formed into part 
district, is one of the Bhopa. Bhopi, also Bhopya, of the Great Peninsular Railway line. The top of 
the priest of a village temple, generally a Sudra. the ghat is 1798 feet above the sea. Sec Railway. 

BHOPAL, a feudatory sUte in Malwa, in BIIOSE. Anolo-Beng. An honorific suffix to 
Central India, in alliance with the British Govern- several Kayasth families in Bengal; properly Basu. 
incnt. It is bounded on the N. by Gwalior, N.E. BHOT. This word, according to Lathamyiindor 
and S.E. by the Saugor and Nerbadda territories, the appollauons of Bult in Bultistan, But in 
S.W. by the possessions of Holkar and Si ndia, and Butan, Bet in Tibet, or in such wonls as the 
N.W. by those of Sindia. It lies between lat. Bhutcya or Bhotiya, in etlmology, comprises the 
22° 32' and 23° 46' N., and long. 76° 25' and 78° 60' Little Tibetans, the natives of Bhot-pa or Ladakh, 
E.; is 167 miles long from E. to W., and 76 broad the Tibetans of Tibet proper, and. the closely 
from N. to S., with an area of about 8200 square allied tribes of Butan. Haiti or Baltiyul is called 
wiles, and a population of 769,200 in 1875. Its Palolo or Balor by the Dards, and Nang Kod by 
army is 694 horse, 2200 foot, and 67 guns. The the Tibetans. It is preserved, he says, in Ptolemy 
family are of Pathau descent, belonging to the in Byltee. The country is frequently called Skardo 
Abdul ^ziz Khel of the Dowlatzai sept of the or Iskardo, from the name of its fort and capiUih 
Orakzai; Dr. Huntersays the Mirazai Khel. It was Haiti proper is a small table land, and, with that 
formed into a principality by Dost Muhammad, in of Deotsu, is about 60 miles long aud 36 broad ; 
the service of Auraiigzeb, on whose demise. Dost the mean height of its villages above the sea is 
Muhammad established his independent authority, about 7000 feet. The Balti, the people of Little 
and died in 1723, aged 66. Several changes in Tibet, the Bylta) of Ptolemy, though Tibetan in 
the Bucoession occurred ; and during the Mahratta langu^e and appearance, are all Mahomedans, 
rule the country was harrassed by that race, and and differ from the more eastern Tibetans of Lc 
overrun by Pindari. When Colonel Goddaid, in ( who call tbemBelvesBhotia, or inhabitants of Bhot), 
1778, marched through the territorr, en route to by being taller and less stoutly made. Their lan- 
Bombay, its ruler treated Goddara with great guage differs considerably from that of Le, but 
kindness, and this has never been forgotten by the only as one dialect differs from another. The Bliot 
British. And again, in 1809, the Nawab urged of Ladakh is strong, hardy, short, and square, with 
Colonel Close to grant British protection.' Since a decidedly Mongol physiognomy, by which is 
1817 the alliance has been intimate. About 1818 meant a flat face, broaa cheek, aepressed nose, 
the Nawab was accidentally shot, and his widow, very large ears, oblique and narrow eye, curtained 
Kudsta Begum, retained the control until 1837. at the comers, b^lc hair and low stature, their 
when his son-in-law, Jahangir Mahomed, husbana average height being 5 feet 6*1 inches. The skulls 
of his daughter, Sikander Begum, was appointed, are less Mongolian, haviog a capacity of 72 cubic 
On his death in 1844, Sikander Begum reijmed inches, 80 cubic inches being a fair capacity for a 
till her death in 1868. Her daughter, Shah Jahan, European. The grand Lama is a Bhot. As a 
ruled till her death. Sultan Jahan Begum married general rule, the Himalaya mountains divide 
in 1874. These ladies abandoned the Gosha Hindustan from Bhotland, but there are Bhot in 
customs of their religion, transacted ably all busi- several parts south of the crest of those mountains 
ness in public; and during the revolt in 1857 Seciiu- in Garb wal and Kamoon. The pecmle of Lc, the 
der Begum adhered firmW to the British, for which eastern Tibetans, call themselyes BhoUa, or in- 
she was rewarded by tne grant of the pargana habitants of Bhot. They are not so toll, and are 
of Bairseoh, and created a anight of the Star of stouter made than the Tibetans of Balti or Little 
India. She died in 1868, and was succeeded by Tibet. Bhotiya dialects vary in Mana, Niti, 
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Milam, Dartaa^fwid Byans ; but they are all closely taught the mode of cultivating the ground ; hence 
allied to the Tibetan now spoken in Hundes. — the eartli is called Prit'hivi. ]ffiu-Devi is thaterros- 
Thonmn's Tr, 247; LathwiCs Ethaol; A. Cun- trial name of Parvati, as goddess of the earth. Aa 
ningham. the names of Diana were varied to suit her various 

BHOULIYA is a light Bajra boat, vary in forms, she being Luna in heaven, Proserwe or 
dimensions between the Dhengi or passencer boat Hecate in hell, so her archetype, the Hindu rarvati| 
and amiddlc'Siz^ Bajra. It is in generiu use on is the heavenly Bhavani, on earth Bhu Devi, ana 
the Ganges, alike for a suburban trip or for a long Patala-Devi as consort of the regent of the infernal 
up-country journey. See Boat. regions. Bhu-Deva, as spouse of the ,earth god* 

BHOWNAGGAR, in long. 72° 21' B., and lat deas. if a name of Siva. 

21° 47' N., a seaport in Kattvawar, 9 miles N.AV. JBhoi Mung, Arachis hypogeea, ground nut. 
of Gogo. The principal taluqdars are the Nnwab of Bhuin-Champa, Krompfona rotunda. 

Junagurh, the Jam of Navan%gar, the Rawal of Bhuin-Dagdha, lit earth burning. Gifts of 

Bhownnggar, the Rana of Porebandar, the Raj of Hindus at marriages and funerals, from the cere- 
•Drangdra, and the Thakur of Murvi. Junagurh, mony of burning earth prior to thei/ presentation, 
the most important, is held by a descendant of Bhuin-Dalim, Careya herbacea. 

Sher Khan Babi, a soldier of fortune, who seized Bluiin-Dumur, Ficus repens, 
it in the general anarchy which preceded the sub- Bhuin- Jamba, Premna herbacea. 

version of the Moghuls. 20 miles to the west are Bhuin-Kamri, Ipomcea Gangetioft* 

the ruins of Balabhipura, a submerged town Bhuin-Kumra, Batatas paniculato, also Tri- 

covered with 18 feet of alluvium. Half the towns chosanthes cordata. 
and villages around are built from the bricks and Bhuin-Koit, Feronia elephantum. 
carved stones of this ancient city. — Dr, Aicholson Bhui-Koli, a tribe of the Koli race of the west 
in Bombay Times^ February 1852. of India. They and other non- Aryans devote their 

BHRAMARA M^BI. Tel. Clerodcndron ser- women to the gods, and style tjaem Murli, Jogni, 
ratum. The Telugu word signifies bee-killer. and Basavi ; the deities to whom those near the 
BHRAMUK. Beng. Helianthua annuus. Bhima are devoted are Yellamah and Mata. 
BHRATAR. Sansk. Brother; he who carries Bhui- Mung, ground nut, earth nut, 

or assists. Bhuin-Okra, creeping vervain, Zapania nodiflora. 

BHRATHI-DAVITYA. SANsk. A Hindu festival Bhuin-Pat, creeping Dentella, Dentella repena 
on the second oi the month Kartik, on which Bhui-Pl\ul,al8o Hhonphor,PhelipceacalotropidiB. 
Hindu sisters cuiertain brothers, in memory of Bhiii-Sing, Arachis hypogma, ground nut 
Yamuna entertaining her brother Yama. It is Bhui-Sunn, Crotalaria prostrata, 
the ‘brother’ festival of the Hindus, and is held Bhu-Kumbum, earthquakes, 

on the second day of the new moon following the Bhu-Kupitbliam, Feronia elephantum. 

Kali Poojah or Diwali. A brother goes to his Bhu-Loka, earth. See Loka. 

sister’s house, and receives from her unhusked rice, Bhuchakra Gadda, also Nelaguromudu. Batatas 

doorva grass, and sandal, with good wishes, which paniculata, Ch. 

the brother reciprocates. — Wilson. BHUDUCK, or Badbak, a. predatory race of tl^e 

BHRTGU, a Hindu sage, mentioned in the Nepal Tcrai. 
several Puranas. Ho is said to have lived on Mount BHUGRI. Hind. An inferior kind of date 
Mandara, and is described as wearing a shred of boiled in oil and water and dried ; us^ in Mi^tan 
cloth only around his loins, Avith a pilgrim’s staff and the Derajnt ; also the Ber fruit dried. * 
and beggar’s dish in his hand. Bhrigu, Vasishtlia, BHUI, Bhuiya, or Bhuya, a very numerous tribe 
and Atri are three of the great saints or sages dwelling all along the borders of Bengal, Orissa, 
called Prajapati or Brahnmdika, that is, mind-born and part of Behar. Colonal Dalton winks they 
sons of Branraa, variously described as 7, 9, 10, were once the dominant race in Assam 
and even 21 in number. — Williams' Story of Nala^ he says, to have been the prior occupants of 
p. 214 ; Wardy iv. p. 23. See Brahmadika. and to have no connection with the Bhui^ or 

BHRIGU, a name of the planet Venus. Boyar. They appear to be the wi^nal occupants 

BHRIGU-BANSI, a tribe of Rajputs claiming of much of the lower country the south of the 
descent from Parasu Rama, the stem of the Bar- Chutia Nagpur gateau, greAt part of Singbhum, 
houlia clan. and Bowani, and the borders of Orissa. They have 

BHRINGAR. Beng. Verbesina prostrata. been partly driven from a portion of their country, 
BHRINGI, the skeleton attendant on Siva. and they are partly dominated over by Kol, them* 
BHU, in Hindu astronomy, seems to imply the selves probably impelled south and east by presaui^ 
middle place. Bhu-chacra, when applied to the from the north ana west But they are still very 
celestial sphere, means the equinoctial line. Bhu- numerous in all the districts and petty stot^ 
carna, the radius of the ^uator. Bhu-paridbi, the thereabouts, and arc found more or less alFthe 
same as Bhu-cbacra. way across the lower hill country to the borders 

BHU. Beng. Contraction of Bhum, the earth, of Behar, close up to Gya, where they are succeeded 
Bhu, also Bhumi, Also Bhum. Earth, land, by the Kahar as palanquin -bearers. The Bhuya 
soil, ground, hereditary landed property. Bhu- are the palanquin-bearers of Chutia Nagpur, 
danam, a gih of land. Bhu-pati, a landholder, a Major Tickell describes them as originally ricn in 
prince. Bhumia, a proprietor. cattle ; and Mr. Campbell deems it possible that 

Bhu, Bhuvar, Svrar, earth and sky and heaven, the Hindus have changed them to Goali, who are 
Bhu-ada, scarlet garland flowers, Hedyohium.. the most numerous Hindu race in Bengal and 
angustifolium ; also Abclmoschus esculentus. Orissa. They are a dark-complexioned race, with 
Bhu-Devi, also Bhuma Devi, also Prit’hivi, in ratherhighcheek-boncs, but not otherwise peculiar, 
Hindu mythology, names of the earth, and fabled* and approximate in appelrOnce to the Urya. 
to have been married to Prithu, the first king who Those m the hills towards the Behar border have 
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a darker complexion. They have no languw of 
their own, but speak Urya on the Urya borders, 
Bengali on tlie borders of Bengal, and Hindi 
further nortli. — Campbell; Dalton, 

BHUIHER, a very primitive small tribe of a 
few hundred families met with in Palanmu and 
Jashpur, but who must not be confounded either 
with the Bhuiya or the Boyar. They are very 
dark, heads altogether round as bullets, proieoting 
jaws and lips, scarcely any prominence of nose, 
pigs’ eyes, large bodies, and small limbs ; no mus- 
cular development, short of stature, not one of them 
more than five feet, very filthy in their persons, 
with diseased skins and sore eyes. — Dalton,, 133. 

BHUIN-HAR, also Bhoon-har, a Hindu agri- 
cultural tribe, numerous in the districts of Gorakh- 
pur, Azimgarh, and Benares. The raja of Ben- 
ares is of this race. They claim Brahrnanical 
descent, and style themselves Thakur, with names 
of subdivisions common io them and Sarwaria 
Brahmans, as Sandal, Gautam, Diksbit, Upa- 
dhyaya, and Panday ; and those which have no 
distinct appellations have titles connecting them 
with the same stock, ns the Sankarwar, who take 
the title of Misr, the Donwar, that of Tewari, etc. 
No Brahmanic honours are, however, paid by any 
caste to the Babhan or Bhuin-har. They have 
some curious rules, within which they and Rajputs 
may take food from one another, and in Chutia 
Nagpur they claim to be Rajputs. The names of 
their clans are almost without exception framed 
from the Rajputs. Their customs present a strik- 
ing similarity to those of the Kshatriya class, and 
in fact, except their own assertion, there seems to 
be not one single reason for believing the curious 
statement made by Mr. Campbell in his Ethnology 
of India, that there is * no doubt that this class * 
is formed by an intermixture of Brahmans w’ith 
some inferior caste. — Campbell; Wilson ; Sherring. 

BHUI VANSA, azamindari race, called Khurda 
raja and Bhui Vansa, who ruled in Orissa from 
1580 to 1804, when Mukund Deo was deposed. 

BHUIYA, a race in Keonjhur and Bonai, divided 
into four clans, — (1) the Mai or Desh Bhuiya, who 
call themselves, and are called, the Desh-lok, or 
the people of the country, (2) the Dandsena, (3) 
the kbatti^ and (4) the Raj -kuli Bhuiya. They are 
aiioi^us to oblige, and have customs of primitive 
simplicity. There are 60 chiefs in the Pawri 
Desh or Bhuiya ^bighlands, and a knotted string 
passed from villa^ to village will rouse the whole 
of them. — Dalton's Ethnology. 

BHUJ, in lat. 23° 15' N., long. 69° 48i' E., 
capital of the province of Cutch. The Dak bun- 
galow is 281 feet above the sea, and the hill fort is 
678 feet by trigonometric measurement. Bhuj is 
on a plain at the foot of the bill, on which there is a 
snake temple. It was taken by Sir W. Keir’s army 
on the 23d March 181 9. Its three principal temples 
are Suvama Raya, Kalyan Eswar, Swamandap. 
A large number of articles in gold and silver are 
annually made. The silver and gold used are very 
nearly pure. The charge is at the rate of 8 annas 

e »r tola weight. A stone procured from the 
ubba hills is polished at Bhuj, and is used as a 
substitute for marble in the decoration of temples. 
BHUJAPATRI. Tel. Betula bhojpatra. 
BHUKHA MATA. In a temple at Udaipur 
is a picture so called, personifying Famine. Her 
necklace, like that of W lord Siva or Mabadeo, 
is of skulls. Two persons are represented lying 


near who have died of famine, and a beast of prey 
is approaching to devour them. The words mean 
hungry mother, gaunt famine. — Tod, 

BHUKRl. Hind. Tribulus alatus, T. lanugi- 
nosus. 

BHUKSA, a forest tribe under the hills from 
Purunpur Subna on the Sapda to Ohandpur on 
the Ganges. They claim to be Puar Rajputs 
expelled from Dhar, and had taken refuge, first in 
Oudh, and finally in the hills bordering on Karoaon. 
They are divided into 15 clans, — 12 sujieriot, 3 
inferior. — Glossary, 

BHULAM. Tel. Aloe littoralis. 

BHULEA and Sansu are silk cloths much used 
by the women of Nepal. 

BHUEL. Like, all largo rivers which flow for 
a very lengthened course through an alluvial soil, 
the Indus throws up patches of alluvial deposit 
at its mouth. In Sind these are called Bhull, and 
they arc of great value in the cultivation of the 
red rice of the country. They are swampy, and 
exist on both sides of the principal mouths of the 
Indus, in the Gora baree and Shahbunder pargaims, 
but produce a considerable portion of the rice 
consumed in Sind. — Simmonds^ p. 293. 

BHULLEH, a clan of Agnicula Rajputs. 

BHUM. Sansk., Hind. The land, earth ; Bom, 
Pers. Bhumia, a landlord. Bhumiawat, a general 
plundering. Bhuin-bbai, a landowner in a village. 

Bhum Bakeswar, a group of hot sulphur springs 
on the banka of the Bakeswar streamlet, in the 
Birbhum district of Bengal, latf* 23° 53' 30^^ N., 
long. 87° 24' 35'' E.; Fahr. 128° to 162°. About 
120 cubic feet per minute are ejected from the 
hottest well. 

Bhumha, the tutelary divinity of a village, or 
its boundaries. 

lihumhari, freehold land tenures in Chutia 
Nagpur. 

liiiumi, a man of the soil. 

Bhumi, in Hindu astronomy, the terrestrial 
globe, supposed to be in the centre of the universe. 

Bhumi savana, proper, natural to the earth. 

Bhumi savana dina, a natural day. 

Bhumi-Daha, being reduced to earth, being 
burned as a Hindu. 

Bhumi Jombuka, Gunta baringa. 

Bhumi-Nim, Bonnaya serrata. 

Bhumi Kumara, Trichosaiithes cordata. 

Bhumi Tylum, naphtha, petroleum, earth oil. 

Bhumowra, Cornus capitata. 

Bhum-Phor, earth - splitter ; Philipsea calo- 
tremidis, Tulipa stellata. 

Bhumidevi,the goddessof the earth, and Vishnu’s 
secondary wife. 

Bhumiya, in Muttra district, an altar or shrine 
of the village deity ; it is an oblong low structure 
of masonry. 

BHUMIA. Hind. From Bhum, land. A landed 
proprietor in Rajputana; the allodial proprietor 
of Mewar, offshoots of the earliest princes. The 
term Bapota implies the inheritance or patrimony ; 
its holder, if a military vaibal, is call^ Bhumia, 
meaning one actually identified with the soil 
(Bhum). The Bhumia of Rajasthan is the Maho* 
medan wuttun-dar, or meeras-dar, and the Cani- 
atohi of the Tamils. The Bhumia is vested with the 
rights of the crown, in its share of the bhog or 
rent. But when their own land is in the pre- 
dicament called gulthas, or reversions from lapses 
to the commune, he is seised in nil the rights of 
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the former proprietor; or by internal arrange- 
ments, they can convey such right by cession of 
the commune. The Bhum is exempt from the 
iureeb or measuring rod ; it is never assessed ; and 
his only sign of allegiance is a quit-rent, in most 
cases triennial, and the tax of khur-lakur, a war 
imposition, since commuted for money. These 
allodial tenants are the yeomen of Rajasthan, 
and, as in the districts of Komulmer and Mandel- 
gurh, constitute the land web r, or local militia. 
The Rajput vaunts his aristocratic distinction 
derived from the land, and opposes the title of 
Bhuinia Jtaj, or government of the soil, to the 
Banya Raj, or commercial government, which he 
affixes as an epithet of contempt to Jeypore; 
where * wealth accumulates and men decay.’ 
Bhum rakhwali, or land [in return for] ‘ preserva- 
tion,’ is one kind of Bhum ; the crown itself holds 
bhum rakhwali on its own fiscal demesnes, consist- 
ing of small portions in each village. In S. 1782, 
the turbulent Bhumia on the western frontiers 
were checked by the Rajput chiefs on their borders, 
and the Sindii, the Deora, the Bala, the Bora, the 
Balecha, and the Soda were then compelled to 
servitude. The ancient clans, prior to Sanga 
Rana, had ceased, on the rising greatness of the 
subsequent new division of clans, to hold the 
higher gnidcs of rank, and had, in fact, merged 
into the general military landed proprietors of 
the cx)untry under the term Bhumia. These 
Bhumia, the sciefbs of the earliest piinces, are to 
bo met with in various parts of Mewar; those 
of high antiquity were oefeuded from oppres- 
sion by the rocks and wilds in which they obtained 
a footing, as in Komulmer, the wilds of Chuppun, 
or plains of Mandclgurh, long under the kings, 
ancf where their agricultural pursuits maintained 
them. Their clannish appellations, Kombawut, 
Loonawut, and Ranawut, distinctly show from 
what stem and when they branched off ; and as 
they ceased to be of sufficient importance to visit 
the court on the new and continually extending 
ramifications, they took to the plough. But 
while they disdained not to derive a subsistence 
from labouring as husbandmen, they never aban- 
doned their arms ; and the Bhumia, amid the 
crags of the alpine Aravalli, where he pastures 
his cattle or cultivates his fields, preserves the 
ereot mien and proud spirit of his ancestors, with 
more tractability, and less arrogance and folly, 
than his more courtly but now widely separate 
brethren. They form a considerable body in 
many districts, armed with matchlock, sword, 
and shield. In Mandelgurh, where their own 
interests and the prince’s unite, four thousand 
Bhumia could be collected. They held and main- 
tained without support the important fortress of 
that district, for their prince, during half a century 
of turmoil . — TotTs Rajasthan^ i. 169, 498, 

BHUMIJ, literally earth-born, prior inhabitants 
of Oriasa, with whoqi the Uraon or Ho or Kol 
mixed when driven ^^tward. Bhumij are the 
majority of the population in all the estates of the 
Manbbum district to the south of the Kassai river. 
As they approach the confines of Chutia Nagpur, 
they appeal to be called indifferently Mundah or 
Bhumij, and these intermarry. More to the east, 
the Bhumij have greatly ossimilated to the Ben- 
gali ; many have acquired estates and influence as 
Sirdar Ghatwali, the hereditary guardians of the 
passes. Jhey tenaciously cling to their national 


songs and dances. Bhumij ore to be found in 
Mohurbunj and Keonjur, and it is this branch of 
the Mundah race which has spread farthest in an 
eastern direction. The Bhumij of the lower part 
of Singbhum and Manbhum are tolerably civilised. 
All the wild tribes of Central India worship re- 
latives immediately after death, and the Bhunjia, 
Bhumij, and Kol tribes, practise the ceremony 
whereby the soil of a man just deceased is 
attracted or conjured into some tangible thing, 
which is brought back into the house soon after 
the funeral, apparently that the soul may thence- 
forth bo worshipped as a household spirit. Traces 
of this superstition may be found ml the world 
over. It 18 practised by Hindus. Herodotus and 
Homer show its antiquity. Captain Burton men- 
tions it in Africa. The Bhumij, dwelling between 
the Kassai and Subarnarekha rivei%arc the original 
inhabitants of Dhalbhum, Barabhum, Patkum, 
Bagmundi, and still form the bulk of the inhabit- 
ants. Many are Sirdar Ghatwali, and well off, 
and those dwelling amongst the Bengali still retain 
their dancing customs. — Cent. Ind. Prov. Com. Rep, 
pp. 5, 9 ; Dalton, pp. 147, 156 : Campbell^ p. 36. 

BlIUMTAS. Hind. Salix tetrasperma. 

BIIUNDARA, a district in the Nagpur division 
of the Central Provinces, situated ou the Wain- 
ganga, east of Nagpur. It has an area of 1748 
square miles, and a population of 626,000. Some 
noble specimens of the Kuttung bamboo are to be 
found in the Lanjee jungles north of Bhundara, 
on the Deo and Son rivers, also in Seroncha, 
and (though smaller) in the cantonment of 
Jubbulpur. 

BHUNGHE. Beng. Corchorus olitorius. 

BHUNIYA or Bhuiya, a tribe in varied stages 
of civilisation, and of varied religious development. 
Buchanan Hamilton found them in Bhagulpur, 
Bihar, and Dinajpur, and ho considered them to 
be the remains of the armies of Jarasandha. Some 
of the tribe live strictly as Hindus ; while others 
eat beef, pork, camels, horses, asses, rats, cats, 
fowls, lizanls, and worship the A^ira or spirits of 
their deified heroes. Mr. (Sir George) Campbell 
considered them to be part of the Bhui tribe of 
the northern parte of the Madras Presidency; and 
Colonel Dalton regards them as part of the BiTA* 
Bhui tribe who at one time ruled in the valley of 
Assam. In northern and eastern Bengal, and in 
Chutia Nagpur, they are so humble as not even to 
cultivate their own flelds. Yet the landowners 
surrounding Parasnath hill, though claiming to 
be Kshatnya, are undoubtedly Bhuiya, l^ing 
almost black, with coarse ne^-like features 
The Bhuiya are numerous in Singbhum. Tradi- 
tion says they were once dominant in the western 
and southern parts of that country, but were sub- 
jugated by the ‘ Ho ’ (Kol). Colonel Dalton says 
they are the monkey-like tribes who aided Rama. 
Hanuman, the general of the ape army, was 
Pawan-Ka-put, Uhe son of the wind;’ and the 
Bhuiya to the south of Singbhum call themselves 
Pawanbans, the children of the wind. They are 
a dark-brown, well-proportioned race, with black, 
straight hair, plentiful on the head, hat scant on 
the faoe ; of middle height, light-framed like the 
Hind^ blit with figures well knit, and capable of 
endtflt^ great fat^e. The nose is but slightly 
elevated, wn li^itber so depressed nor so broad 
at the loot as the ironerality of Turanian noses 
Tbey sometimes cau themselves Khandaits, and 
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claim to bo of the aamo family as the Or- BHURUNDI. Tel, Tiaridium Indicum. 

Khandaits or Paiks of Oriswi, and assume tlio BHUSA. Hind. Bran of wheat, chaff, or cut 

Brahmanical cord. They are the earliest known straw, or leaves, etc., for foedinc cattle, 
settlers in parts of Singbhum, Gang|iur, Bonai, BHUSANDI, in Hindu mycology, a famous 
Keonjhur, and Bamra, and are almost the only crow. 

class possessing proprietary right under the chiefs. BHU-SARKARA, or Morinika and Putta Tigc. 
The chiefs of those estates now call themselves Tel. Niobuhria oblongifolia, JD, C.; Cappans 
Rajputs: but the country for the most part belongs heteroclita, Roxh. ii. 570. The sweet tuberous 
to the Bhuiya sub-proprietors. They are a privi- roota, dried and reduced to powder, are used 
Icged class, holding as hereditaments the principal medicinally for making a cooling drink, 
offices of the state, and are organized as a body of BHUSKI. Hind. A carbonate of soda, 

militia. The chiefs have no right to exorcise any BHUT. Hind. Soybean? Sojahispida? 

authority till they have received the ‘tilak,’ or BHUT, a spirit, generally an evil spirit, and 

token of investiture, from their powerful Bhuiya usually represented by a stone in a forest; com- 
vassals. They have their own priests, called inonly coupled with the Preta. In the south of 
deori, and their sacred groves, called Dcota. Sara, the Peninsula of India, the people recognise the 
dedicated to four deities, Dasum Pat, Bamoni amiable Kannimar, or virgin spirits ; the various 
Pat, Koisar Pat, and Boram, the sun deity. In ainmans, with Bhagavati, OhakKamal, and Dwara 
each village there is, os with the Oraons, an o|>eu Pati, are village gods ; and Samaladevi is the 
space for a dancing ground, called by the Bhuiya cholera goddess. Necromancers employ Karup- 
tne Darbar; and near it the bachelors’ hall, called pan, iMaden Patchee, and Irulappcn, and Kollcvai 
the Dhangar bassa, or Mandorghar, ns hero the Pai is the will-o’-the-wisp. Tlie Khatari Bhu- 
young men, Dhangar, must all sleep at night, and dam, Pesasam, Mohini, Jadamuni, and Etchilpai 
here the drums, Mandar, ore kept. Some villages are other good and evil spirits. See Bhut-Boli. 
have a Dbangarin bassa, or house for maidens, BHUT, also Bhuta. Hind. Zca mays, Indian corn, 

which they are allowed to occupy without any one BHUTALA BHAIRI. Tel. Bhatamkusain. 

to look after them. Whenever the young men of Sansk. Croton oblongifolium, Roxb. iii. 685. The 
the village go to the Darl>ar and beat the dnims, Telugu name signifies demon-driver or devil-goad, 
the young girls join them there, and they spend and sticks made of it are carried as a protection 
their cveuinffs dancing and enjoying themselves, against evil spirits. 

without any interference on the port of the elders. BHUTAN, on the N.E. of ^British India, is 
The Bhuiya dances have their peculiar features, situated between lat. 26 ^ 50' and 28° N., and 
but compared with the lively and graceful move- long. 88° 45' to 92° 25' E., and occupies from tlic 
mentfi of the Kols, they are very tame performances, southern declivities of tlu^ great central ridgo of 
^Dalton ^ Ethnol. of Jknrj. lAO. the Himalaya mountain.s, to the level ground in 

BHUNJA, also variously styled Bhar-Bhunja, front of that portion of their inferior chain which 
Bhurji, Bhar-Bhuja, Bhad-Bhuja, Bar-Bhunja, constitutes the natural northern boundary of the 
Bhujari, and Bhunjari. The word is derived Assam valley eastwards from Sikkim to whore 
from Bhunoa, to parch. Rice, peas, gram (a kind the Brahmaputra posses through the mountains, 
of pulse), and other kinds of grain, are parched by Bhutan is bounded on the north by Tibet, on 
them, and sold in the bazars. — Sherring^ 303. the west by Sikkim, on the south by the British 
BHUN KADUM. Hind. Verbascum thapsus. territory, and on the east by several independent 
BIIUPALA, the first recorded dynasty of rajas mountain tribes. It consists of a number of 
of Bengal. rough transverse chains of hills at right angles 

BHU-PHAIiL.1, a small scandent plant, abun- to the parent range, which forms the backbone of 
dant about Ajmir. It contains a great quantity of Asia. Between the ridges arc precipitous valleys, 
mucus, and is used largely as an aphrodisiac, at the bottom 'of eaoh of which a mountain stream 
rubbed up with water and strained. It is also runs. The first intercourse of the British with 
considerea cooling, and is used in prescriptions as Bhutan commenced with the expedition sent in 
such. — Gen. Med. Top. p. 127. 1772 for the relief of the raja of Koch-Babar. 

BHUR. Hind. Sandy hillocky soils, the The Butcah being driven out of Koch-Bahar, and 
tibba of the Panjabi. pursued into the hills, throw themselves on the 

BHUR. Hind. A thatch grass, growing in protection of Tibet. The Tesoo Lama, then regent 
the jungles of N. India to a height of 9 feet. of Tibet, and guardian of the Grand Lama of 

BHUR, an aboriginal race in parts of Oudh, Lassa, addressed the Government of India on 
Benares, and Behar, and^ Palamow, known by their behalf. The application was favourably 
tradition as one of the oldest of Indian races. — received, and a treaty of peace was concluded 
CampheM. Properly Bhar. on 25th April 1774. From that year, with the 

BHURA. Hind. A thick, coarse haircloth, exception of two unsuccessful commercial mis- 
also goat’s hair. sions in 1774 and 1783, there was little inter- 

BHURA, a wedding ceremony of Mahomedans course with Bhutan, until the British occupation 
on the third day after Shabgasht. of Assam, which connected the British and Bhutan 

BHURANYU, in Hindu mythology, a golden- frontiers. From that time there had been a con- 
winged falcon who stole the sacred Soma. tinned series of aggressions by the Buteah on 

BlIUK-BHUVA-SVAR. Sansk. Air, earth, British territory, followed by reprisals on the 
and sky. See Gaetri. part of the British Government, and the occupa- 

BHURJ. Hind. Betuia obojputra. tion of the Doars or passes which lie at the foot 

BHUR-KURI. Mahr. Wrightia tinctoria. of the Buteah hills. During the 18th and 19th 
BHURLA or Bulla, Terminalia bellerico. centuries, missions were sent to Bhutan under Mr. 

BHUR-LOKA. Saksk. The sphere of the earth. Bogle, Captains Turner and Pemberton, and Mr. 
comprising its oceans, mountains, and rivers. (Sir) Astley Eden ; but the ruling race and the 
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people are faithleae and immoral, and the inier- 
courae ended by ibe British annexing the marches 
or Doars on the 11th November 1866. 

The upper classes, and particularly the highest 
officers, are described as shameless beggars, bullies 
and sycophants, while the lower classes are charac* 
terized as ^Merably honest and truthful. They 
weave a coarse cloth, make paper from the bark 
of the Diah tree ; distil a spirit from wheat, rice, 
and millet, and indulge freely. Chastity is little 
regarded, and very little practised. The custom 
of a community of wives between brothers, five 
or six cohabiting with one woman, obtains here 
as well as among other countries in the hills. 
The women are indelicate and immodest, but 
polyandry prevails far more extensively in the 
northern and central portions of Bhutan than in 
the southern. Mr. Eden says the intercourse 
lietween the sexes is, in reality, promiscuous. 
On the death of any head of a family, however 
numerous his children, and whether male or 
female, the whole of the property becomes 
escheat^ to the Deb or Dharma. The spiritual 
ruler, or Dharma raja, is supposed to be an 
incarnation of Buddha. The Deb raja is chosen 
from amongst the chief officers of the country, 
and is supposed to vacate the government after 
three years ; in practice, however, he holds office as 
long as he has jiower to do so. Below the Deb 
and Dharma rajas are the spiritual council, com- 
posed of twelve ^luddhist monks, and the secular 
council, consisting of six Zimp(*. Subordinate to 
the Deb are the Para Pilo or Penlo, who has the 
management of the country west of the Tchinchoo 
river, and the Tongu Pilo of the country to the 
CMt towards Assam. Each of these Pilo has under 
him six Soubahs, or Commissioners of Division. 

The Ghylovg or Lama priests are estimated at 
1 500 to 2000, and there are many nuns. 

The Lhopa race are quarrelsome and cruel, but 
not brave. They have invariably black hair, 
which is cut close to the head. The eye is small, 
black, with long pointed corners. Their eye- 
lashes are so thin as to bo scarcely perceptible, 
and the eyebrow is but slightly shaded. Below 
the eyes is the broadest part of the face, which 
is rather flat, and narrows from the cheekbones 
to the chin, — a character of countenance far more 
strongly marked in the Chinese. Their skins are 
remarkably smooth, and most of them arrive at a 
very advanc^ age before they can boast even the 
earnest rudiments of a beard ; they cultivate 
whiskers, but the best they produce are of a 
sewty straggling growth. Many of these moun* 
taineers are more than 6 feet high. 

The Changlo are a branch of the Lhopa of 
Bhutan. The Changlo dialect has a considerable 
i^ount of glossarial peculiarity with Tibetan, but 
in other respects it & entirely Tibetan, softened 
and slightly changed in phonology. The Changlo 
dialect is spoken along that portion of the north'* 
ern frontier of the valley which extends from 
the Binji Doar to the confines of the Kuriapera 
Dowr, or from about 90® to 92® of east long. 
Neither its northern limit nor the numbers speak' 
ing it have been ascertained. The inhabitants 
of this tract occupy the leaser elevation of the 
souths Himlaya range, and are, generally 
spe^ng, agricultural. Their physical appearance 
exhibits a few shades of distinction noticeable 
between them and the tribes of the Sub-Himalaya. 


They are smaller, less muscular, and the hue of 
their skin possesses a deep iaabolliuo tint. From 
the latter circumstance, probably, they derive 
their appellation, the term Ch^glo meaning 
black.— Turner, and Pemberton^ 8 EmhassUs; 
Aiichc8on'8 Treaties, i. pp. 106, 142, vii, p. 860 ; 
Prinsep\s Tibet, p. 17 ; Fraser^s Him, Mts, p. 336 ; 
Gerard's Kunawar ; Hook, Him, Mts, ; Jour. Ind. 
Arch., 1853. 

BHtJT'ANJAN, also Bhowro. Hind. A large 
black bee, fabled to be enamoured of the lotus. 

BHUTA SHUDDHI. Sansk. Bhuta signifies 
the four elements, and Shuddhi, purification. A 
Hindu purificatory rite. 

BHUT-BALI, offerings to malignant spirits, 
ghosts, or goblins. Offerings to demons or spirits 
at funerals. Offerings to all creatures. On the 
14 th of the dmk half *of Aswin, Hindus make 
offerings to malignant Spirits. Bhuta-devata is an 
evil being worshipped as a divinity. Bhut-khet is 
a field or land granted to the Pahan for the cost 
of sacrifices offered to propitiate the evil spirits. 

Bhut Baraian, literally, idol-Bamian ; a name 
of Bamian. 

Blnitni Sajji, literally, devil’s soda. 

BHT^T-BIIERUBI. Beng. Promna barbata. 

BHUTRAJ. B’^ng. Adder’s tongue, Lygo- 
dium flexuosa. 

BHUTTA or Bhoota. Hind. An ear of Indian 
com, Zca mays. — W, 

BHUTTER or I uthcr, and lyen are two titles 
of Tamil Brahmans in Travancoro. 

BHUT-THA, a large tree of Akyab, plentiful 
in Ramrce and Sandoway districts. — Cal. Cat, Ex, 

BHUTTIAH, a Rajput race, formerly martial, 
now traders, and like the Arorah, and both these 
have commercial agencies all over India. See 
Baitia ; Bhattiah. 

JiHUTTOTE, Thug designation of tiie strangler. 

BHU-TULASI, Ocimum basilicum ; 0. pilosum. 

BHU-TULSI. Beng. Salvia plebeia. 

BHUVA-LOKA. Sansk. The higher regions, 
from Bhuva, the sky, and Loka, a world. The 
atmosphere or firmament. Mahar-loka, the region 
above the pole-star, tenanted by saints. Bhuvaim 
Cosa and Bhuvana Sagara, Hindu books on 
geography. Sec libka. 

BHUVANESWARA, the ancient Eskamra of 
Orissa, a great seat of the Saiva sect, and largely 
visited by pilgrims. For six centuries it was the 
capital of the Kesari or Lion dynasty of Orissa kings, 
from about a.d. 600 to 1104. 7(K)0 shrines once 
clustered round the sacred lake, and 500 or 600 
still remain, some of them of exquisite design and 
ungrudging artistic toil. — Doivson ; Imp. Gaz. 

BHYACHARA. Ht^D. The land tenure by 
village communiti^. Bhyad brotherhood is the 
term employed to designate the minute subdivi- 
sion of fiefs which obtains in all Rajput states. 

BHYENG-TSENG. Borm. In Amherst, a 
close-grained, compact, grey wood, fit for general 
purposes. — Captain Dance, 

BHYNEE. Can. Caryota urens; its sap is 
abundant, and is converted into toddy and 
arrack. 

BHYNSROR is the tract named Puchail, or the 
flat, between the river Ohambal and the pass, and 
contains abou^ twenty-four villages, in the lordship 
of Bhynsror. Acooraing to the local tradition of 
some of the wild tribes, its more aneient name was 
Bhatovati, the seat id the Hun race; and the 
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traces of tlie old city, iu exteiiBive mounds and 
ruins, arc still beheld around the more modern 
Bhynsror. Tradition adds that the Chirmitti, the 
modem Chiftnbal, had not then ploughed itself 
a channel. — Tod's Hajasthany ii. p. 713. 

BIA. Hind. Pterocarpus marsupium. 

BIADIAH, Hind. Green turbans. 

BIANA, a chieftain of Biana, Dahima, was one of 
the most powerful vassals of the Chauhan emperor, 
Pirtlii raja. The brothers of this house held the 
highest offices under the emperor, and the period 
during which the elder Kaimas was minister, was 
the brightest in the Chauhan dynasty. — Tod. 

BIAU. Panj. Of Mehra forest, near Abbott- 
abad, Hazara; it is l^inus longifolia,and P. excelsa. 

BIAZ. Hind, interest of money. 

BIBA BIBA. Can. Holigarna longifolia. 

BIBACHA. Hind, Rrassica Griffithii. 

BT BASIS, a name of the Betis. 

BIBI. Hind. Lady. Bibi Sahib, An(;.-Hind., 
properly Bibi-sahilmh, an Englishwoman, the 
mistress of a house. Bibi, Begum, Ilorasani, 
Thakurani, are courteous titles of Indian ladies. 

BIBLA, of the Baori race, the Bibia bag of 
Northern India, is the smaller leopard. F. pardus. 

BIBLA-HONI. Mahu. I’terociirpus marsupium. 

BIBLE, from the Greek Biblos and Latin 
Biblum, a book. Cliristian.s divide their sacred book 
into two portions, the Old and New Testaments. 
The former contains the writings of Moses and 
other prophets, and is tlie canonical book of the 
Semitic religion of the Jews or Hebrews; the latter 
contains the doctrines of Jesus Christ, but both 
bcx)ks are canonical in the religion of Christians. 
The two books of the Old and New Testament arc 
reverenced but not road by the Mahomedans of the 
8. and S.E. of Asia ; and the possessors of the 
Taurait, Anjil, Zabur, and the Koran, viz. the 
books of Moses, tlie Evangels, the Psalms, and the 
Koran, are all styled Ahl-i-Kitab, or People of 
the Book, i.e. p(^ople possessing a revealed religion. 
The Old Testament is supposed to have been 
mostly writt(in in Hebrew, from which it was 
translated into Greek. 1'he New Testament of 
the Bible was written, it is supposed, originally in 
(ircck, but the book has now been tran.slatcd into 
all the European, and most of the Semitic, Aryan, 
Mongol, and Polynesian tongues, and largely dis- 
tributed. The Old Testament, too, has been, in 
parts, turned into the vernacular tongues of the 
rlast Indies, and the whole of the two books have 
appeared in Arabic. It is related that Philadelphus 
sent Aristaeus, a man whose wisdom had gained 
his friendship, and Andracus, a captain of the 
guard, both of them Greek Jews, with costly gifts, 
to Eleazer the high priest of Jerusalem, and asked 
him to employ learned and fit men to make a 
Greek translation of the Bible for the library at 
Alexandria. Eleazer named seventy elders to 
undertake the task, and they lield their first sitting 
at the king*8 dinner-table ; and Menedemus, the 
Socratic philosopher, the pupil of Plato, who had 
been sent to Philadelphus as ambassador from 
Eubsea, was also present. The translators then 
divided the work among themselves ; and when 
each had finished his task, it was laid before a 
meeting of the seventy, and then published by 
authority. Thus was said to have been made the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament, which, 
from the number of the translators, is called the 
Septuagint; but a doubt is thrown upon the 


whole story by the fables which have been mingled 
with it to give authority to the translation. During 
1870 to 1881 a committee in England revised the 
New Testament. In the 2d century there is said 
to have been an Indian translation of the New 
Testament St. Chrysostom (Evang. Joan. Homil. 
I. cap. i.) says the Syrians too, and Egyptians, 
and Indians, and Persians, and Ethiopians, and 
innumerable other nations, translating into their 
own tongues the doctrines derived from this 
man, barbarians though they were, learned to 
philosophize. 

Nadir Shah, in 1740, ordered Mirza Mehdi to 
translate the four Gospels, but it was done in a 
very faulty manner. A Georgian translation was 
printed at Moscow in 1743. The Armenians have 
it in their tongue ; the Nestorians and Jacobite 
Christians use the Syriac Bible, and it is in the 
vernacular of all the nations of Europe. 

The first versions printed in India of any of the 
Christian Gospels in the Persian and Hindustani 
languages, were in 1805 at the College of Fort- 
William. The Persian was superintended by 
Liont.-Colouel Colebrookc, and tbat in Hindustani 
by William Hunter. Thomas Jarrett translated 
the Gospels into Western Malay; Purush Ham, 
into the Uriya ; Vydya Nath, into Mahratti, under 
the superintendence of Dr. \yilliam Carey. The Old 
and New Testaments, in whole or in part, have now 
been translated into 72 of the languages of the 
East Indies. 

AfiHaniose. Gondi. Lcpcha. .rushtu. 

Ratta. Gujcniti. 'MacasBar. Two. 

Jiadagu. ,, M«'r-' Malay. S^au. 

Rahichi. caiitilc. | ,, Low. Siamcao. 

Bengali. Uarouti, Malagasy. Sindi. 

Rh.atti. Hindi. !Malcalam. BinghaleHe. 

Rliugcli. Hindustani. Magadhi. Sonthal. 

Bikaniri. ,, BortuMandoilang. Bundanone. 

Bruj. guese. Mahratti. Tamil. 

Bghai. Javanese. Marwari, ,, Koduii. 

Baline.se. Jypuri. IMon or Peg- „ Shen. 
Bugi. KaclPhi. i uan. Telugu. 

BunnoHe. Kanoji. iMidtani. Tibetan. 

Canarese. Kajen. iMundari. Toba llatta. 

Dyak. Kashmiri. {Munipuri. Tulu. 

Dakliani. Khasi. |Nepali. Udaipuri. 

Dogri. Konkani. jNias. Ujaini. 

Formosan, Kosali. jPalpa. Uria. 

Garhwali. Kumaoni. jPanjabi. 

In Malay it was published in the Arabic 
character, in 6 vols. 8vo, in 1758, under the direc- 
tion of Jacob Mossel, Governor-General of the 
Dutch possessions in the East Indies. 

The immense numbers of Malayan Bibles and 
other religious books tbat have been circulated 
throughout the Moluccas, have produced a uniform- 
ity of idiom which greatly facilitates communi- 
cation not only between Europeans and natives, but 
between the natives of the different islands them- 
selves. Indeed, the Malayan language here assumes 
a degree of importance which is unknown to the 
other European establishments in the Archipelago. 
It becomes in a great degree the language of 
gen^l society, as Dutch is rarely spoken except 
by individuals born in Europe, who are few in 
number. A constant correspondence is also kept 
up in Malayan between the Government and Orang 
£^ya of the interior. Under these favourable 
circumstances, the Malayan dialect of the Molnccas 
affords a facility in expressing ideas which is 
unknown to the westwara, where the language is 
only spoken generally by uneducated people, a 
circumstance which may eventually lead to the 
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BIBLI0THECJ3 SANSKRTTAO. 


HTDPAJ. 


Aml)oyiia dialect becoming the general medium 
of communication throughout the Archipelago. 
A similar result followed on the translation of the 
Koran. Tt gave the purest Arabic a hold. 

Since 1811, Bible Societies for the distribution 
of this sacred book have been formed in most 
of the Protestant countries of Europe . — Indian 
Antiq, 1873 ; Cu$t^ Modern Languages^ p. 196 ; 
Sharpe's Historij of Egypt, i. pp. 308, 309. 

BIBLIOTHECiE SANSKUITAiJ, a catalogue 
by Professor Gildemeister, published in 1847, of 
authors, Indian and Europeim, who have edited 
or translated Sanskrit works, or treated of Sanskrit 
literature . — CaL Itev. 

BIBOS C A VI FRONS, the Gyal •, Gava3Ufi gaurus. 

BIBWA. Mahr. Semecarpus anaenrdium. 

BICHE DA MAR. Holothuria, sp. 

Hoy-shun, . . . Chin. Holothurioii, . . Lat. 
Swalloc of traders, Eng. Suala, .... Malay. 
8ea-slug,8ea cucumber, ,, Tripang, . . . . ,, 

Beche de mer, . Pout., Fk. i Balatu, .... Phil. 

Species of Holothuria are found in most of the 
shallow seas of the Malay and Philippine Archipela- 
gos, near Ceylon, Mauritius, Zanzibar, Polynesia, 
in the upper part of the Gulf of Siam, and are so 
abundant on the northern coast of Australia, that 
the people of Celebes, receiving advances from the 
resident Chinese, have been long in the habit of 
making annual voyages thither in quest of it. It.s { 
only market is that of China, to which many ] 
hundred tons arc yearly sent, for tlie consumption | 
of the curious ifpicures of that country. Tiie I 
fishery of the trepang is to China what that of the ! 
sardine, tunny, and anchovy is to Europe. It is ! 
for the most part caught by hand, for it has little I 
power of locomotion, but in deep water, some- ' 
times by diving. The great sources of wealth of ' 
the Aru Islands arc the pearl and trepang banks, 
on the eastern side of the group. These extcncl 
the entire length of the islands, aud are often 
several miles in width, being intersected by deep 
channels, some of which will admit vessels of 
burden. The greater portion is caught in shallow 
water, wlierc it can be picked up off the bank 
without diving. It is produced in the greatest 
abundance on small coral islands, especially tho.se 
to the south and east of the 8ulu group. The 
trepang on tliat coast is of several varieties. 
It 13 sometimes two feet long ; but its common 
length is from four to ten inches, and its diameter 
two or three. Its tentaeulai are short, and 
when the animal is captured, arc folded up under 
its body. The trepang is first thrown into a 
kettle filled with boiling sea- water, after a few 
minutes it is removed and gutted. It is then 
thrown into a second kettle, where a small quantity 
of water and the parching rind of a mimosa pro- 
duce dense vapours. This is done to smoko the 
trepang for better preservation. Finally, it is 
dried in the sun, or in case of bad weather under 
a shed. For a long time the Chinese were the 
sole carriers of the article, but foreigners now 
engage in the trade. A great deal of this article 
is imported into Macao, in junks and Portuguese 
vessels. In the market it appears hard and rigid, 
and has a dirty brown colour ; when brought to 
the table, it resembles pork rind in colour and 
consistency. The Chinese use it by itself, or as 
an ingredient in other dishes, and consume large 

antities, under the belief that it is an aplirodisiac. 
The varieties into which they divide it arc above 
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thirty, vai-yiug in price from $80 down to $1^ 
per pikul, but unless one is well acquainted with 
the article, it is impossible to distinguish them. 
In the Chinese tariff, all the sorts are arranged 
under the two heads of block and white. — Jour. 
Ind. Arch. iv. p. 480 ; Hon. Mr. Morrison's Com- 
pendious History ; Cvaufurd's Dictionary ; Faulk- 
ner. See Holothuria ; Trepang. 

BICHHATI, also Bich-tanika. Beng. Silver 
weed, Argyreia ffpccioaa. Bich’huti, Tragia in- 
voluoruta, Linn. 

BICHIJ. Hind. MarUnia dfandra. 

BICHUA, Bichbata. Hind. The Himalayan 
nettle. Urtica heterophylla. Urtica interrupta. 
The name is from Bichu, a scorpion. 

BIGHUA. Hind. A dagger with a waved 
blade. 

[ BIDAB AD, all of it was formerly a idaee of 

refuge. See Bast. * 

BIDAL. Beng. Baiihinia variegata. 

BIDARA, Kakn., also Bidi Kaiavaru, a troop of 
grain-carriers. 

BIDARIKAKl). Hind. Root of Pueruria 
tuberosji, in Ajmii*, considered of a warm nature, 
and used among a great number of ingredieute of 
many prescriptions. — (Jen. Med. Top. p. 126. 

BID'VSPES, Be(lii.s])e8, or Hydaspes of the 
Greeks, the modern Beiuit, the ancient ViUmta 

BIDDARl. Sansk. Gmelina Asiatica. 

BIDDAT. Arad. In Mohamedan law, points of 
religion neither directly enjoined nor yet forludclen 
by Mahomed. 

BIDDHU-KURNU. (3ypea heriiamli- 

folia. 

JHDEN, CHKISTOPHEK, author of Naval 
Discipline, or a View of the Necessity for a I<;iw 
establishing an efficient Naval Discijiline in tin* 

I Merchant Service. He was for many years 
I mjister att>endaut at Madras. 

BIDKNS. Smith. The Kwei-chin-ts’au of the 
Chinese. A composite plant, one of the Slian- 
yoh or mountain drugs of the Chinese*, ft has 
sialogoguo prop(;rtics. — Smith. 

BIDGIRAMMI. Mal. Lin.sce^l. 

BIDHATA J^URIJSH, the Hindu god of fate, 

BIDHAV. Beng. The signal for taking leave, 
()ft(*n accomimiiied l)y a gift. 

BIDPAI or Pilpai is the name given to the 
author of the oldest known collection of tales, Imt 
no edition of thtmi is in existence. Tradition siiys 
that they were written in Sanskrit by a Bnihman 
of this name, for the benefit of Dabishlim, his king, 
and to them almost all the fabulous relations of other 
countries have been clearly tniccd by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, the Baron de Saey, and Professor H. H. 
Wilson. The Bklpai eollcction ia tiaditionally 
BJiid to have been since rt:])roduced in the Pancha- 
tantra, or five chaj)ters, also known in India as the 
Panchopakhyana,or “ KiveCollectionB”of SOstories, 
which are supposed U) have been in prose, written 
by Vishnu Sanaa for the oducfition of a king’s 
sons. Panchatantra means literally Pentateucli, 
or the Pentamerone, or Quinque Partitum. Its 
five chapters relate to the ilissensions, and the 
acquisition, of friends ; inveterate enmity ; Io.hs 
of advantage and inconsiderateness. The book 
has many aphorisms to guide a person in life. 
Another collection, called the Hitopodesa, i.e. Salu- 
tary Advice, was originally written in the San.skrit 
language in prose ami verse. It is a collection or 
aelection of tah‘H drawn from the fabh*R of Bidpai, 
►7 



BIDUANDA KALLANG 


BIGNONIA. 


tho source also of the Pauchatautra, and has 
been translated into most of the languages of 
British India, also into English by Ur. Charles 
Wilkins, Sir William Jones, and Francis Johnston. 
It is full of maxims and worldly advice ; it is as 
interesting os tho Proverbs or llccleniastes, and is 
probably as old as those two works. It oj>eu8 with 
a reference to Ganesha, the Hindu god oi wisdom, 
and the story relates to king Sudarsaiia of l*ata- 
liputra and his intracbible sons. Both these books 
have been published in Britain and Germany, and 
there are English, German, French, and other 
translations of them. They were translated into 
Pehlavi in the time of Nushirwan, in the 6th 
century ; from that into Arabic, by Abdallah-ibu- 
al>Ma^ffa, about tho middle of the 8th century, 
and his book is known as the Kalila-wa-Damna. 
This was in tho reigi^ of the Khtdif Al-Mansur in 
the 8th century. The Kalila-wa-Uainna luid 18 
chapters, and must have been from auotlicr or 
from a larger collection. Then, about the close 
of the 9th century, into lY'rsian, by Jiudaki, who 
received 80,000 dirliems for Iiis labours. About 
the middle of the 12tli century (a.d. 1150), in tho 
time of Bahram Shah, a Persian prose transhition 
was made, and a subsequent second translation 
was made, by Kiishifl, and named the Anwar-i- 
Soheili. A Greek version was made by Simeon 
Seth, at tho command of Alexis Comnenes, and 
they appeared since in Hebrew and Ammaic, 
Italian, Sj>aiush, and German. The first English 
edition was in the ICth century; tlnm in French 
in 1641 and 1709; and they are the foundation of 
yEsop’s fables. In the.se biles and fables tho 
Hindus apf»ear to have been the instructors of all 
the rest of mankind. The complicated scheme of 
story-telling, tale within tale, like the Arabian 
Nights, seems also to be of Hindu invention, as 
are the| subjects of many well-known romances, 
both oriental and European. — ICljtli. j)p. 150, 157 ; 
Chips^ iii. 145, also iv. 

BIUUANUA KALLANG, a race who, with the 
Orang Sleebir, dwelt in Singapore till removed 
from it by the British, when they occupied the 
i.slaiid ill 1818. 'I’liey speak Malay with a guttural 
accent. Tliey are now dwelling in tlic Malay 
IN'ninsula. 

lUDUKU NANA BIYYAM, Tel., Euphorbia 
tliymifolia, lias the signification of ‘green or 
raw rice of Biduru. ’ The term picbchi arisi, Tam., 
‘raw rice,’ is apijied to several of the smaller 
species of Euphorbia. 

BIGANDET, Homan Catholic Bishop of Hama- 
th a, who resided for many years in Burma and 
tho Malay Peninsula. He published in 1858 a 
legendary history of Gaudama, and subsequently 
a revised edition of it, which Lieutenant Gauvaiii 
translated into French. 

BIGHA, Bhiga, or Beegha, a land measure 
varying in extent in different parte of India. The 
sUindard bigha of the Revenue Surveys of the 
North-West Provinces is equal to 8025 square 
yards, or b-Sths of an acre. In Bengal, the bigha 
contained only 1600 square yards, or little less than 
one-third of an acre. In Benares, it was, at the 
time of the settlement, determined at 3136 square 
yards. In other parganas it was 2026 to 3600, 
or to 3925 square jr<urds* A kacha (immature, 
crude, small) bigha is in some places a third, in 
others only a fourth, of a full or standard bigha, 
Akbar^s bigha of 3600 square gaz=2600 square 


yards =0*638, or somewhat more than half an acre 
on the above estimation. 

In the N.W. Provinces of India it is nearly five- 
eighths of an acre. In the Lower Provinces it is 
120 feet square, or 4800 superficial feet, nearly 
one-third of an English acre. Tod says that in 
Hajputana 120 are = 40 acres. Sir H. Elliot 
specifies the following as some of the variation s 
found in the Upper Provinces for 100 acres, viz. : — 

Bigha. Biswo. Klttn. 

Farrakhabad, 176 12 0 

East and South Gorakhpur, . . 192 19 7 

Allahabad and part of Azimghur, . 177 5 f» 

Part of Azimghur and Qazipur, . 154 6 8 

Bijnur, 187 19 15 

In tho Upper Doab (Kochhu), . . 582 3 0 

In Cuttack, the bigha is now considered to be 
an English acre. The Mahratta bigha is called 
twenty pand, or 400 square kathi or rods, each 
live cubits and five hand-breadths; as the rod 
varies so does the bigha ; under the Adal Shahi 
dynasty it was equal to 4683 square yards, or only 
457 square yards less than an English acre. The 
Giijerat bigha contains only 284 i square yards. — 
IKi/^ow’s (flossart/y p. 85 ; Elliot^ Supplement ; 
Tod's Rajasthan^ i. p. 653 ; Carnegy. 

BIGNI. Hind. Celtis Caucasica. 

BBiNONlA. This genus of plants is one of 
the Biguoniaceaj, and 18 speeicij occur in China, 
the Moluccas, Assam, Morung, Peninsula of India, 
and Malacca. Amongst them arc B. luienophylla 
of Burma, B. undulata of Biudustiui and Gujerat, 
B. multijuga of Sylhet and Penyjg. The leaves 
of B. chica yield a red colouring matter. Several 
species in Burma and Tenasserim are not yet 
specifically identified. They are called by the 
Burmese, Lain-bha, Kyoun-douk, Than-day, Thug- 
gai-ni, and Thau-thet-ngai. Bignouia coronaria, 
a large tree with white fiowers ; very plentiful in 
tlie Tharawaddy and Pegu districts; affords from 
the inner bark material for rope. 

Bignonia chelonoides, Linn. 

StercoBpermum chelonoides, Z). C. 

Padal, Bamrni, . Hind. Pathiri marnm, , TaM. 
ICeersel, Tuatuka, Mahk. Tagada, Kaligoru, . Tel. 
Padri mnram, , Maleal. Kalighutru,^lugoru, „ 
Pu-pndria moram, Tam. Purophoonea, . . UaiA. 

This is found in various parts of the Madras Presi- 
dency, both above and below the ghats in Canara 
and Sunda, though not common there ; abundant in 
the Dekhan, on the right bank of the Godavery, 
and in Gaujam and Gumsur ; also in the Bombay 
ghats, at Khandulla and Parr ; also in the Punjab, 
tho Siwalik tract, Sylhet, and Assam. In the 
mountainous parts of the coast of Coromandel it 
grows to be a large tree ; flowers during the hot 
and niiny seasons, and the seed ripens in Decem- 
ber and January. The wood is high-coloured, 
hard, and durable, and much used amongst the 
inhabitants of the hills, where it is plentifuL It 
attains an extreme height of 20 feet, with a cir- 
cumference of 1 foot, and the height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch is 
8 feet. The tree is held saci^ed by the Hindus, in 
consequence of which it is difficult to obtain the 
timber ; but it is a good fancy wood, and suitable 
for buildings. The bark and fruit are used medi- 
cinally, and the pleasant-tasted fra^ant flowers 
are u^ to make a cooling drink in levers. 

Bignonia Indica, Linn, 

Spathodcft Indica. I Bignonia pentandra, Louar, 

CaloaanthoB Indica, jKumf. | 



RIONONIA. 


RIJA GAN IT A. 


Mulin, Sori, . . Htn'd. I Tut Morting, , . Hind. 
1 ut PaluDga, . . ,, I Totoo, .... MiMlii. 

This is common near water streams on the 
Rorabay side, chiefly below the ghats. On the 
Coromandel coast it grows tall, chiefly up amongst 
the mountains ; flowering-tirne, the beginning of 
the wet season ; seed ripims in January and Feb- 
ruary. The wood is so soft and spongy as to be 
unfit for use. It grows in Rehar and in the 
Siwalik hills, and immense pods 18 in. long and 
4 in. broad hang from its branches in its leafless 
state. In the Tonasserim Provinces it is often 
seen near the dwellings of the natives ; it grows 
luxuriantly in the cold regions of the Himalaya. 
The bark and capsules arc astringent, and used in 
tanning and dyeing. The leaves^ called Sionak 
in the Panjab, are used in medicine. 

Rignonia qimdrilocularis, lloxb. 

Spathodea lloxburghii, iSpr. 1 WujTUS, . . . Mahb. 

This large tree is found in the higher hilly places 
of the Konkan, the higher valleys of the ghats, 
Circar mountains, Malabar hill, Bombay, Ele- 
plianta; and it is very common in Padshaporc 
jungles, in the Sou them Mahratta country. It 
flowers during the beginning of the hot season, 
and its flower is very beautiful. The wood is 
strong, tough, durable, and is much used for 
beams, as planking for carts, and for many pur- 
poses, by tlie natives. 

Rignonia stipulata, Uoxh. , 

Spalhodea stipulata, WedL 

riia blian, . . ♦Akyab. I Ma slioa}-, of Moulmeik. 
Ka-rnhoung, . , ,, 1 

The stipuled truinpct-ttowor tree hiis a long 
twisted pod. 1 1 is common throughout Teuasserim 
and at Moulmcin. The flowers are often seen in 
bazars, where they are sold for food. In Akyab 
the natives make a spirituous liquor from the bark. 
Dr. M‘Clcllaiid describes it as affording a strong, 
very dense, and most valuable wood for purposes 
requiring strength, elasticity, and density. 

Rignonia suaveolens, lloxh. 

Stereospermum suav. , W. | Tecoina suaveolens, (7. Don. 
Paml, Parool, . . Bkng. Lhita padari . , Sansk. 

I’adul, Padal, . . ,, Krishna vrinta, . ,, 

Sainmi, Sammu, . Hind. Patali, Kalagoru, ,, 
Parul Mahh. Kubcrakoahi,Padari, Tee. 

This middle-sized tree grows in the Dandelle 
forest above the ghats, in Canara and Suiula. It 
occurs, though not very common, in Ganjam and 
Gumsur, where it attains an extreme height of 
20 feet, with a circumference of feet, and the 
height from the ground to the nearest branch is 
12 feet. It is a native of the southern parts of 
the Coromandel coast, and also occurs in the 
Dekhan, Sukaniiggur, Gorakhpur, the Khiri jungle, 
Dehi-a Doon, and Kangra. It has large, dark, 
dull crimson flowers. Its wood is very similar to 
that of B. chelonoides, but of a redder hue, elastic, 
and long-grained, and is used for buggy shafts, 
plough yokes, etc. The bark is employed medi- 
cinally. — Roxh. ; Voigt; Gibson; Bcddomc. 

Rignonia suberosa, R, Indian cork tree. 

Milling^nia hortonsis, Linn* JiU 
Neemi Chambeli, Hind, ( Akos Nim, . . • Hind. 

This is a very handsome tree, common in 
the gardens of S. India, in Tanjore, Madras, 
Segaou, and between Ava and Taong Dong. In 
January the tree is covered with beautiful and 
fragrant pure white blossoms. It grows with 


I great rapidity, sending out numerous suckers, 

I from which it may be easily raised. It is a good 
avenue tree. The rough bark peels off in small 
pieces about once a year, and is deeply cracked 
and spongy, like an inferior sort of cork. The 
wood is hard, close-grained, and of a pale yellow 
colour, not easily worked, flexible, but not fibrous. 
A cubic foot unseasoned weighs 50 to 52 lbs., 
and 42 lbs. when seasoned, and its specific gravity 
is *672. It is well adapted for furniture and orna- 
mental work. — Roxh.; Riddell; Ikddome; Cleghorn. 

Rignonia undulata, Roxh. 

Tecoma undulata, G. Don* 

Bohira Reora, . . Hind. I Khow, , , . , SlND. 
Rukt Reora, . , MahR. j 

A tree with drooping branches like the weeping 
willow, leaves covered with micaceous scales j 
flowers in lateral racemes, very large, orange- 
coloured, and scentless, , It is found in the N. parts 
of Raglan and in Kandesh ; is more common in 
Sind, in some of the valleys of tue Pubb hills, and at 
Shah Rilawul ; it occurs in Gujerat, is very com- 
mon in !Mar\var and other parts of Rajwara ; and 
in the month of March, when covered with its 
blossoms, it is splendid. The wood is fine-grained 
and valuable, having a scent like the walnut leaf. 
It is reckoned very strong and durable, but from 
its size is applicable only to small purposes. — Drs. 
Roxb.^ frviney Gibson. 

Rignonia xylocarpa, Roxh. 

Tecoma xylocarpa, O. Don. 

Ohan 8eiig, , , . Can. I Vadenkumi maram, Tam. 
Khurseng, . , Mahh. | 

This large tree grows in all the Madras forests. 
It is easily distinguished by its peculiar rough 
pods, two feet or more in length. The wood is 
never large, is of a brownish yellow colour ; very 
hard, and good if ripe ; rather close-grained ; takes 
a good polish, and is used in turnery and in cabinet- 
making. It also affords an oil, obtained by a 
simple process of reverse distillation, and said to 
be of great efiicacy in cutaneous affections. — Drs, 
Roxh., Wighty ]\R('lellandy Hooker y Masoiiy Stewarty 
Cleg.y Riddelly ( ribson ; Ca/Us. Beddome, Macdonald* 

RIGOTI. Guj. In Raroach, village lands, 
undivided. 

RIHI. Hind. Seeds of Cydonia vulgaris ; 
quince seed, from Bihi, the quince. There is a 
‘ tureh * or bitter, and ‘ shirin ’ or sweet, quince ; 
also a sweetmeat made with quince seeds. 

RIHISHTI, Hind., or Saka, Arab., a water- 
c.arrier who conveys it in a skin over hia back. 
The word seems to be derived from Bihisht, the 
paradise or heaven of the Mahomedans. 

RIH RECHNI. Hind. Euphorbia dracun- 
culoidos. 

RIHU, a somewhat sensual dance by the Miri 
girls. It resembles the Naga movement. Onca 
a year, the unmarried people of the village live 
together in a large building, and at the close the 
couples who suit each other pair off and many. 

BIHULL, the inner bark of Grewia oppositi- 
folia, employed in the Himalaya for making rppes. 

BIJ, also Binj, Hind. Seed, any seed, hence 
Bijwor, seed-corn. Bij band is the Sida cordifolia 
and Rumex acutus; lOimul bij, Nymphsea alba; 
Sukka-ki-bii, Cannabis sativa; Bij-gm, Lonicera 
quinquelocularis. Bij -gab, a scarecrow. 

BIJA GANITA and the Lilawate are the best 
Hindu books on algebra and arithmetic, by Bhas- 
kara Acharya. 
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BIJAI. 


HfKANm. 


BIJAI. Hind. A bull liberated by the Hindus 
as part of a religious ceremonial. See Brikhotsarg. 

BlJALA, Bumamed Silpagiri, king of Kalyan 
in the early part of the 11th century. He was a 
Jaina, and was assasainatecl by three of the Vri 
Saiya sect, at the instigation of his minister 
Basava. 

BIJAPUB, formerly the capital of the Adal 
Shahi dynasty, which ruled there from a.d. 1501 
to A.D. 1660. Yusuf Khan, a son of Murad ii. of 
Anatolia, was purchased, in 1499, at Ahmadabad, 
for the Bijapur Body Guard. But in 1501 he 
assumed independence, under the title of Adal 
Shah. The territories over which this dynasty 
ruled varied considerably in extent, as the Nizam 
Shahi of Ahmadnaggur, the Balimani kings of 
Beder, the Mahrattas, and Dehli family pressed 
on. them. The successive sovereigns were — 


Yusuf Khan, styled Yusuf Adal Shah, . A.D. 1501 

Iimail Adal Sh^ I., 1510 

Malloo Adal Shah, ... . . . „ 1554 

Ibrahim Adal Shah i 1536 

Ali Adal Shah I., 1557 

Ibrahim Adal Shah ii. (in his reign Chand Sultan 

was regent), „ 1579 

Muhammad Adal Shah, . . . . 1026 

Ali Adal Shah II., 1060 

Sikandar Adal Shah, 1672 


The tombs of this family at Gogi and Bijapur 
are domes on basements. Bijapur was taken by 
Auraugzeb a.d. 1686, and is now in ruins, only 
occupied by 12,938 inhabitants. Its splendid 
mosques, mausoleums, and palaces, although fall- 
ing into decay, are amongst the grandest archi- 
tectural works in India. The more conspicuous 
structures are the tomb of Ibrahim, the Mehtar 
Mahal, the Jainma Masjid, the tomb of Muham- 
mad Adal Shah. A great brass gun is still on the 
ramparts of this city, said to have been cast on 
the 13th December 1585 at Ahmadnaggur, by a 
European, whom tradition styles Humi Khan. 
It weighs 41 tons. Bijapur fell to Aurangzeb after 
a siege. Although they had an inner fort much 
stronger than the outer works, the garrison were 
BO much in want of provisions, that they wore 
compelled to surrender about the 15th October 
'*680. Shirzi Khan concluded the terms through 
Ghazi-ud-Din, to whom the emperor, agreeably 
to custom, when he received such proposals through 
any of his officers, was pleased to assign the nominal 
honour of the conquest. Bijapur thenceforth 
ceased to be a capital, and was soon after deserted. 
The ruins occupy a space of about thirty miles in 
circumference, and are exceedingly grand. TJie 
great Mahonpedan historian Perish ta is supposed to 
have died here, during a pestilence that swept away 
a multitude of the people, but this is uncertain. 
A Buddhist or Jaina temple, under ground, the 
several beautiful mosques and mausolea, and the 
huge gun on ^he ramparts, into which a full-grown ! 
man can creepj'all merit attention. — Brigt/s' Nizavi. 

BIJAK. Hind. Stiff clay soil, lying low, 
chietiy sown with rice only ; occasionally with 
grain also. Bija Sal, also Bija Sar, Hind., Ptero- 
carpus niarsimium. 

BIJAKA SALA. Sansk. Marking nut. 

BIJAY AN AGAR, also written Vijianagar, said 
to be properly Vidia-nagar, or the town of 
learning, was founded, according to one account, 
by two fugitives from Telingana; according to 
Prinsep, in ^138, by Bilal Deo of Kiirnata, who 
resisted Mahomed Toghalak, and founded Yijia- 
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nagar. In 1347, Krishna Itai nded there; in 
1425, Deva Rai; in 1478, Siva Rai. The sovereigns 
claimed to be of the Yadu race. Towards the 
15th century it was the capital of a great Hindu 
power, which ruled over the Hindu chiefs to the 
south and south-east of the territories of the Adal 
Shahi, Nizam Shahi, and Kutub Shahi, kings of 
their Dekhan ; and what is now called the Ceded 
Districts of British India formed the chief part of 
their dominion. Their capital was successively at 
Bijanagar on the Tumbudra, at Pennaconda, 
and Chandragiri. - The rajas long maintained their 
place among the powers of the Dekhan, but in 
A.D. 1565 four Mahomedan rulers formed a league 
against Ram Raj, and a great battle took place 
(a.d. 25th January 1565, a.h, 20 Jamadi us Sani 
972) near Talli-cotta, on the Kistna, at which 
the venerable raja, then 70 years of age, was taken 
prisoner, and put to death in cold blood. His 
army numbered 70,000 horse, 90,000 foot, 2000 
elephants, and 1000 heavy cannon. Writing to- 
w'ards the middle of the 19th century, Elphin- 
stone says his head was kept till lately at Bijapur 
as a trophy. This l>attle destroyed the monarchy 
of Vijianagar, but added little to the territories 
of the victors, their mutual jealousies preventing 
tbem extending their frontiers, and the country 
fell into the hands of petty chiefs ur insurgent 
officers of the old government, since known to 
the British as zamindara or j)oligar8. The brother 
of the raja removeti his residence furthc* east, 
and finally settled at Chandragiri, 70 miles N.W. 
of Madras, at which last place ^liis descendant 
first granted a settlement to the English in a.d. 
1640. The ruins of Bijanagar are now known as 
those of Humpi, and those at Chandragiri arc 
extensive and remarkable. — Klphinstone^ p. 410. 

BIJION. Bukm. In Amherst, a timber use^l 
for house posts, rafters. It is a heavy, compact, 
grey, close-grained wood . — Captain Dance. 

BIJNOUR or Bijnaur, a tDwii which gives its 
name to a district in the N.W. Provinces of India. 
The town is in lat. 29“ 22' 36" N., and long. 78“ 
10' 32" E., with a population of 12,865 souls. 
The district has an area of 1902 square miles, and 
a population of 737,153 souls. Of these, 243,455 
were Mahomedans. 

BIJOLI. The rao of Bijoli is one of the sixteen 
superior nobles of the rana of Mewar’s court. He 
isaPramaraof the ancient stock of Dhar. There 
is an ancient inscription at Bijoli, See Lat. 

BIJUCO, a fibre exhibited from Manilla in the 
Exhibition of 1851. Its source was not known. 

BIJUK. Benu. Citrus raedica, citron. 

BIK ANIR, long. 73“ 22' E., lat. 27*^ 56' N., is the 
chief town of a sovereignty, chiefly in the great 
Indian desert, which has an area of 17,676 square 
miles. The population was estiiualod by Tod in 
the beginning of the 19th century at about 539,000, 
and the revenue at about six lakhs of rupees. In 
3874, Major Powlett estimated the population at 
800,000. The ruling family are of the iSihtor tribe 
of liajputs, who have held sway there since 1439. 
Bikanir maintains a force of 2100 cavalry, and 
about 1000 infantry and 30 guns. Bikanir was 
originally inhabited by various small tribes of Jats 
and others, the quarrels among whom led to the 
conquest of the country in 1458 by Bika Singh, a 
son of raja Jodh Singh of Jodhpur. After (;on- 
solidating his power, he conquered Bagore from 
the Bhattee of Jcysulinir, and founded the city 
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BIKAS 


HILLAIN-LENA. 


or Bikhiiir; lie died in a.d. lf>0o, Hai ISingh, tiic 
tourth ill descent from Bika Singli, succeeded to 
power in 1573, and in his time the connection of 
Bikanir with the Dehli emperors began, Ibii Singh 
became a lervder of horse in Akhar’s service, and 
received a grant of 62 parganas, including 
Hansi and Hissar. The earliest tnsity with the 
British Government was in 1801. Sirdar Singh 
succeeded to power in 1852. He did good service 
during tlic mutinies, both by slieltering European 
fugitives, and by co-operating against the rebels 
in tlie districts of Hansi and Hissar, He received 
a salute of 17 guns and the right of adoption. 
The Oswal and the Maheari Raj puis form the 
chief part of the population ; the Sewak are ser- 
vants of the temples. On the side of the tank 
where the dead are burned are the cenotaphs of 
twelve chiefs. The wells at the city are 300 feet 
deep. 'rhe territory was once j)()piilou3 and 
wealthy ; but the jilundering Beedawat bamls, 
with the Sahrai, the Khasa, and Rajur robbers in 
the more western desert, so destroyed the kingdom, 
that while formerly there were 2700 towns and 
villages in Colouel Tod’s time, not one-half of 
these remained. Three-fourths of the po]>ulation 
are the. aboriginal Jit, the r(‘st arc their conquerors, 

the descendants of Bika, including iSarsote 
(iSaraswati) Brahmans, Charaus, Bards, and a few } 
of th(‘ servile ohissos. A list is given of 37 fief‘\ 
the chieftains, retainers of Bikapir, holding 43, .572 
foot and 5102 liorse, — 7bf/\v J\*(ijastha7i, i. p. 24<\ 
ii. p. 08 ; Prinsq}',^ Anti(iuities^ p. 259 , 

iv. j). 147 ; A7p/i5/.s7o/n'\s Cauhul^ )>. 10. 

BIKAS. Hind, A grass of N. India, growing 
in low ground, with stern and heaves larger than 
the Dub grass. 

HIKH, Bikhrna, Hikya, Bish, Yish, Visha, and 
Ati visha, IIini>., are names of a powerful vegc- j 
table ])ois()ii. Dr. AVallich refers the plant to the I 
Aoonituin ferox ; it seems, however, to be the roots j 
of several acuniiti s, for Dr, Hooker, in one part of j 
hi.s journal, mentions that he mot with A. palma- 
tinn, wiiicJr yields one of the celebrated Ibklr 
poisorjs. .(Ml tlu^ Sikkim kinds an? called gniong 
by the Eepc.ha and Bhotia, who do not distin- 
guish them. The A. napellus, he says, is abun- 
dant in the north-west Himalaya, and is perhaps 
a.s virulent a Bikh as any species. At another 
place lie mentions that magniticent gentians grow in 
the l.atJjoong valley, rdso iScnccio, Coiydalis, and 
the Aconiturn luridum, a new species, whose root 
is said to boas virulent as A. ferox and A. napellus. 
Tile result, however, of Drs. Thomson and Hooker’s 
( xarninatiuii of the Himalayan aconites (of whicli 
there are seven species), is that the one generally 
known as A. ferox, and which snpplic.s a great 
ileal of the celcl)r*ated poison, is the coiinaon A. 
napellns of Europe. Jhkhinaura is also a name 
for A. ferox. — Wall.; J/ouktr's Jour. i. j>. 158, 
and ii. p. 108 ; EihjI. (Ajc. p. 455. See Aconituin. 

BlKKi. Tei.. Gardenia latifolia. 

BrKRAMI’UK, an ancient town in the Dacca 
district of Jiengal, equal to Nadya as a seat of 
learning; for several hundr(‘d years, from the 
time of Vikramaditya until taken by tire J^Iaho- 
medans, it was a seat of gov(‘rnmcnt uiuler the 
Hindu rulers of Bengal. There is a mound m-ar ; 
and lu ar the site of the palace is a deep excava- 
tion cidled Agtiikuiida, in which it is wiid the last 
native prince xvith all his family hurived theiiiBelve.s 
on the approach of the Malioinedans. — //c/>. E'iiz, 


BIKWAN and Bhanguiia are branchee of the 
(iniir taga. 

BIfjA, a Negro race occufiying the southern 
part of the Malay Peninsula, along with the 
Simang, in the provinces of Quediah, Perak, 
Pahang, and Tringanu. 

BILADURI, or Al Biladuri, author of the 
books Fatah ul Baldan, or the Conquest of Sind, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia, Spain ; and 
the Kitab-ul- Baldan, a cosmographic work. His 
name was Ahmad bin Yahya bin Jabir, surnamed 
also Abu Jafar and Abu Hasan. He lived at 
Baghdad, and died a.d. 892-3, a.h. 279. He was 
called Biladuri, from being addicted to the use of 
an intoxicating electuary made with the Malacca 
bean of the Anacardium occidentale. 

BILAI KAND. Hind. Pueraria tuberosa. 

BILASPUR of the Central Provinces forms 
the northern section 6f that tract of country 
which is usually known as the Chhattisgarh 
plateau. It is situated between lat. 21“ 45' and 23“ 
10' N., and long. 81° 30' and 8.‘P 15' ¥j. It was 
long held by the Hai-hya Bansi Rajputs, but was 
overrun by the Mahrattas early iu the eighteentli 
century. The district contained a population 
of 715,398 in 1872, amongst whom the chief 
ilivisior's are : — 


Imm I' 

'UANVH, 

59r,2(;8. 

Banya 

4,873 

C’hatnar 



Other Hindies,. . 

133,833 

J'aiik;*. 


. 72,972 

MahoniedaHH, . 

9,041 

Ahir or 

Kaut, . 

. 5(>,574 

I'Kiua Kai ks, 17 

3,194. 

Teli, . 


. 51,079 

Ooiul, . . , . 

120,159 

Ivurini, 


, 29,843 

Kauwnr, . . . . 

30,436 

Mali, . 


. 25,145 

Bhuinia, . . . . 

2,264 

Ilrahiiiari, . 

. 17,157 

iJirijwar, . . . 

7,009 

iLiiragi, 


. 1 1 ,0‘92 

Dhanwar, . . . 

3,988 

Kajput, 


. 19,702 

Otlier non-Hindus, 

9,338 

Bll.ATKE or Bilati. 

Beng. An alter; 

^tion of 

the Per 

sian word Valayat 

[, meaning foreign, 

, exotic. 

Bilat 

Anani 

IS, l"our(!r( 

lya cantala. 


n 

Anna 

Spondias 

<lulcis. 



A loo, 

potato, Fulanmn tuberi».sum. 


y 1 

Amlei 

?, (iarcinia 

]>ictoria. 



,, Pita-silli, common parsley. 

,, Bagoon, tomato or love-apple. 

,, Mchndee, myrtle, Myrtus communis. 

BIEAUIH. Hind. Polygonum historta. 

HILBA, a nomade tribe in l.ahijan in Persian 
A/arbijan, who r«)ani about th(‘ frontiers of Persia 
ami Turkey. 'I’ln^y arc the most predatory, tur- 
bulent, and treacherous of ali the border tribes 
of Kurdistan, and have Ix eii ruthlessly hunted 
down by other tribes. Tliey number about 5000 
families, in three divisions, — Piian, Mengur, and 
.Marnish. 

BIEDI. Hind. PharbitiK nil. 

HIIJGJKI RANG AN, a range? of hills in the 
<‘ast of the Yelandur Jaghir in Mysore. 'I'he only 
inhabitants arc tlie wild ISoligar. 

BIEIMBl. Malay. Averrhoa bilimbi, and A. 
caranibolu. 

BlIJN. Him>. Feronia elophantnrn. 

BILITSIJJ. Hind. Rihes nubicuJa, R. glaci- 
alia, and R. glossularia ; currant and gooseberry. 

BlEKHAlil A. Hind. A tribe of liajputs of the 
Bachgoti (Jiaipan stock, so named from|Bilkhar 
in Oudh. — \\'ils<ni\s (Hass. 

BILEA (iANNEKlI. Tel. Vinca rosea. 

BIEIjA lEFI. Can. Gerbilins Indicus. 

Bl ELAIN-EEN A. Hind. A deprecatory custom 
iu India amongst Maboineduu women. A woman 
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BILLA JUVVI. 


BINDU-SAROVARA. 


sweeps her open hands along the outline of the 29' £., and lat. 17^53' N. It has an open roadstead 
body of another person from the head down- , with a small river. It is 15 miles «. of Visaga- 
wards, then presses the backs of her fingers against patam, on the eastern side of the Peninsula of 
her own temples. The ceremony is intended to India. The Dutch had a factory there, which was 
represent that the performer takes on herself all plundered by the Mahrattas in 1754. 
the evils tW may befall the other. BIMRA of Chenab, Vitex negundo. 

BILLA JUVVI, Erra Juvvi, and Nandireka. BIN. li^ouM. A tree ; Cannabis sativa. 

Tel. Ficus nitida, Thunh, Dr. Wight considers BINA or Vina. Hind. A lyre ; also Andro- 

this to be the same as F. Benjamina, L. pogon muricatum. In Bengal, Aviccnnia tomeu' 

BILLAPA. Tel. Trichilostylis globulosa. Nees. tosa ; in Borneo, Antiaris toxicaria. 

BILLA SOORGUM, a town in the Ceded Dis- BINAULA. Seed of the cotton plant Binahar, 
tricts of India, where there are caves containing Hind., cotton -gatherer. 

osseous breccia and deposits, described by Lieut BINAURIA. Hind. A plant of N. India, 
Newbold. given as fodder to horned cattle. 

BILLAWAR. Can. A wood of Mysore. It BIN BHANTA. Sansk. Solanum melongena. 
has great toughness or elasticity, makes handsome BIN-BHINSA. Hind. The jungle sheep or 
furniture resembling walnut, and is much used for four-horned antelope, Tetraceros quadrioornis. 
the framework of carriages, for felloes and spokes BINDA. Tel. Abelmoechus csculentus. 
of wheels. BINDA, Chaing or Chain, fishermen, boatmen, 

BILLAWAR, a race in Canara engaged in col- and general labourers, 
lecting palm toddy. BINDAHARA, at a native Malay court, the 

BILLICUL, a small natural lake near Segoor treasurer, 
on the Neilgherries, 5700 feet above the sea. BINDAK, also Fiudak. Hind. Corylus avellana, 

BILLI LOTAN, Sans. Valerian ; also a species hazel nut. 
of Melissa or Nepeta ruderalis. The words mean | BIN DAL. Hind. Momordica echinata. 

cat-rolling, from the circumstance that cats roll ' BINDH MADHU, a great temple at Benares, 

amongst these plants. | described by Tavernier 1C80, but destroyed by the 

BILLU KARRA, also Billiidu chettu. Tel. \ emperor Aurangzeb. It was in the form of a St 
Satin wood, Ghloroxylon Swietenia, D.C. Karra in Andrew’s cross. 

Tclugu means wood, Chettu, a tree. ' .BINDIYACHAL^ hills, in Bundelkhand, com- 

BIL-LUTA. Beng. Pogostemon plectran- ■ mencing near Seundah, long. 26° 14' E., lat 78° 50' 
thoides. Bil-nalita, Corchorus fascicularia. N.; proceeds S.W. to Narwar, 25°^S9', 77° 52'; S.E. 

BILODAR or Biddoja. Hind. Falconeria to 24® 12'; N.E. to Ajepirh, 24° 53', 80° 20', and 
insignia. Kiillinjar in the same vicinity ; and E. to Barghar, 

BIL-PAT. Beng. Ix)chennia corchorifolia. 25° 10', 81° 36'. None are more than 2000 feet ; 
BIL-RAI. Beng. Sinapis patens. ; the average l)etweeu the Tiira and Kuttra passes, 

BILU, Burmese Buddhist m^hs, the equiva- about 520 feet. The Tons falls over the brow by 
Icnts of the Hindu Rakshasa. They are generally, a cascade of 200 feet ; Bilobi, 398 feet ; and Bonti, 
however, described as engaged in some humorous 400 feet. 

mischief. — Yule's Evihassi/y p. 27. BINDLIGAR. HiND. Maker of tinsel ofna- 

BILU. Mahu. Waste land, or uncultivated merits, 
land, viz. the Gaothan or village site; Gaoran, BINDRABAN or Vrindawan, signifying a grove 
free grazing ground ; Turmandi, the cattle stand- of Tulsi trees, is a holy Hindu town situated 
ing-place ; Hulabamu, grass land. on the right bank of the river Jumna. The 

BILVA or Bilvamu. Sansk. ^Egle marmelos. circumstance which imparts most to its sacred 
It is sacred to Mahadeva ; he alone wears a character, is its having been the site of the early 
chaplet of its flowers, and they are not offered revels of Krishna, the Apollo of the Hindus, 
in sacrifice to any other deity. If a pious saiva Muttra having been his birthplace. Many a 
Hindu should see any of its flowers fidleu on the Hindu Anacreon courts the muses with lays 
ground, he would remove them reverently to a dedicated to this youth, prominent in Hindu 
temple. mythology, and minstrels and maids join in soft 

BILVA-TITHA. Can. Feronia clephantumi strains to his praise. Bindraban is now noted for 
BIMA, * one of three races spciiking distinct the manufacture of pretty toys, made of a composi- 
languages* current in the island of 8umbawa. tion that may be mistaken for mineral. Indeed, 
Their alphabet, once distinct, has been displaced the vendors jiass them off as such, and, to enhance 
by that of the Celebes. See India. their value, declare that they are brought from 

BIMAK KABULI. Hind. Myrsine Africana. Jeypore, where articles of this description, and 
BIMB or Vimba. Sansk. Bryonia grandis. marble toys especially, receive a fine finisb. The 
BIMB of Abyssinia. Bruce thought that this Valabbacharya sect of the vaishnava Hindu have 
might be the insect which is alluded to in many hundreds of their temples at Mathura and 
Scripture as the plague of flies. See Tsal-tsal ; Bindraban. At Benares and Bindraban, the annual 
Tse-Tse. ^nces, constituting the Ros Yatra, in commemora- 

BIMBA, a race who occupy the ragged tion of Krishna and the sixteen Gopi, are per- 
mountains of, and along with, tlie Kukha. They formed with much display. — Tour of India by 
were under Sikh rule, but are shiah Mahomedans. French^ 214. See Ras Yatia; Rudra ^mprsdayf. 

BIMBASARA, king of Magadba, B.C. 578, BINDU, a perfect jogi, a^ teacher of yoga 
reigned 52 years. He was first of the house of practicea 

Bhattya, and was murdered by his successor, — this BINDUNI, a small tribe amongst the Bakh- 
dynasty, from bjC, 578 to B.c. 447, in succession tiari, who are believed by the latter to be prior 
being parricides. See Bhattya ; Vinduaara. settleis. « 

BDILIPATAM, a seaport town, in long, 83° BINDU-SAROVARA, a lake from which the 
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BINEPATTA. 


BINUA. 


(^Dj^es isBUOB, also called Lake Mansaravara. It etc., the source of the commercial term for the 
is fabled to be formed by drops of water falling poona or peon spars. — ExK of 1851. 
from Mahadeva's hair. BINTENNE, a town in Ceylon where hot 

BINEPATTA, in Goorg, a race of Malabar who springs occur. See Hot Springs, 
personate demons at festivals. BINTULU, a river of Borneo, on the banks of 

BINGHAR BIJ. Hind. Asphodelus fistulosus. which the Kyans dwell. See Kyans. 

BINGU. Panj. Celtis Caucasica. BINTUNGAN wood of Java is employed in 

BINJAI. Malay. Mangifera cassia. Jack, the same manner as Wadaikg, but grows to a 
BINJI DOAB, a tract of country in the N.E. larger size ; the colour of the wood and bark is 
frontier of India, towards Bhutan, in long. 91*' E. red. 

The language spoken thence to the Kuriapera Doar, BINUA. The Jakun, Drang Bukit, Bayet Utan, 
in long. 92” E., is a dialect of the Buteah or Tibet Sakai, Halas, Belandas, Besiilik, and Akkye are re- 
It is occupied hy the Ohanglo race, a word which gorded by Newbold (ii. 882) merely as divisions of 
means black. See Bhutan. Drang Binua, people of the country. Malays term 

BIN-JDGI, a pipe used by snake-charmers. them Drang Utan, men of the forest ; Drang Darat 
BINJWAR, a tribe who speak a dialect of Liar,wild men of the interior; and Drang-ulu, people 
Hindi, and generally observe Hindu customs, but of the upper part of the river, etc., — epithets which 
the manes of their forefathers appear to be their they consider offensive. The Binua people occupy 
chief worship; they live in a very wild state, the rivers Johf r-e (the »Lingiu and the Sayong), 
subsisting principally by hunting. The Byga of Binut Pontian, Batu, Pahator, Kio, Formosa (the 
the Miindla district are nearly connected with Simpang, Kiri, Pau, and Simrong, with their nume- 
them. — Dalton^ EthnoL 148. rous affluentsL and Iiidau (the Anak Indau, Sim- 

BIN-KUK. Arab. Armeniaca vulgaris, Lam. rong, and Made), w ith the country watered by them, 
BINLANG are stones worshipped as emblems and by means of these rivers a constant communi- 
of Siva. They arc formed at Muheswur, in the cation is maintained between the families of the 
Nerbadda, where a whirlpool occurs, and rounds Binua on the two sides of tha Peninsula. The 
and polishes fallen stones into the form of a boundary between l^ihang and Johore intersects 
lingam. See Hindu ; Siva. the country of the Binua, the whole of the Anak 

IlINNA. Hind. Vitex negundo. Indau, and the lower })artof the Simrong being fn 

BIN NELLI. Singh. Ph^jllanthus urinaria. Pahang, and all the other rivers, including the 
BINNUGE, according to Thunberg, is the Made, on which they are found, appertaining to 
name given by^the Singhalese to a species of Johore. The authority of the Bindabara and the 
Ipecacuanha, 'rhero are two kinds, one called Tamunggong is little more than nominal. The Binua 
Elio Binimge ; the other, which is red, is called are divided into tribes, each under an elder, termed 
But Binnugc. The red is reported to be the the Batin. The Jakun arc extremely proud, and 
better. Both are species of Periploca, both creep will not submit, for any length of time, to servile 
or twine round the bushes which grow on the offices or to much control. The Binua or Sakai 
sandy downs. — Thunherg's Trs. iv. p. 186. language of Pera appears to resemble, in its 

BINSIN. Hind. Myrsino Africana. phonetic chai'acter, the ruder dialects of the 

BINT. Arab. A daughter, a girl. In Egypt, Bunnan group. This character is intermediate 
every woman ej^ects to be addressed as * D lady,’ between that of the Simang on thiBiioo side, 

‘D female pilgrim,’ ‘D bride,’ or ‘Ya bintl’ (D that of the ruder Sumatran, Javan, and Bir- 
daughter). In Arabia you may say, ‘Y’almaral’ neon, on the other. The Johor Binua is more 
(D woman) ; but if you attempt it near the Nile, guttural, asj)irate, and harsh, remarkably broacl 
the answer of the offended fair one will be, ‘ May and slow. 

Allah cut out thy heart ! ’ or, ‘ The womuuy please In the Binua, the cheek-bones are brood in alF 
Allah, in thine eye I ’ And if you want a violent directions, and prominent, giving to the face, 
(piarrel, ‘Y’al aguz!’ (D old man), pronounced below the base of the forehead, a marked lateral 
drawlingly, — ‘ Y’al ago-o-ooz,’ — is sure to satisfy develoi>ment beyond it, or to the forehead an 
you. In India, ‘ Ho-ma ’ (D mother) is a usual appearance of being compressed. The lower jaw 
and acceptable exclamation ; and Amma, or the is massive, spreads out and (loes not rise rapidly, 
Ma-Sahiba or lady mother, are terms which the thus producing an obtuse chin, and the anterior 
highest in the land would accept. Dn the plains maxillary projection considerable, 
of Torrento, it was always customary, when . The lofty Gunong Berrnun, nearly 108 miles to 
speaking to a peasant girl, to call her * Bella fc ’ the north of the Lulumut group, with the moun- 
( Beautiful woman), whilst the worst of insults tains which .adjoin it, may bo considered the central 
wjis * Vecchiarella.’ So the Spanish calesero, highlands of many tribes. In the ravines and 
under the most trying circumstances, calls his valleys of Gunong Berrnun, two of the largest 
mule ‘ Vieja, ravieja’ (Did woman, very old rivers of the Peninsula, the Pahang and the Muar, 
woman). — Burton's Mecca^ i. p. 121. with their numerous upper tributaries, have their 

BINl’ANGDK, a wood of the Malay Peninsula, source. The Simujoug, which unites with the 
in great abundance around Singapore. It is Lingi, also rises there. 

used in ship -building, serving for planks, masts, The upper part of these rivers, and many of 
spars, etc., and is exported in large quantities to their feeders, are occupied by five tribes, differiii|[ 
the Mauritius, Califomia, etc. For masts and somewhat in civilisation and language. The Udu 
yards, the wood preferred is the red bint^gor of (who appear to be the same people who are known 
Sumatra. It is a species of Uvariaor Calop%llum, to the Binua of Johore under the name of Omng 
which, in all the maritime ports of India, has Pago) are found on some of the tributaries of the 
obtained the name of poona or puhn, from the Muar, as the Segainet, Palungan, and Kapi, and 
Malayan woid signifying tree in general ; as puhn in the vicinity of Gunong Ledang. This tribe has 
upas the poison tree, puffin kayu, a timber tree, less approximated to Malayan habits than the 
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others. The Jakiin partially frequent the same 
territory, the lower part of Paliingan, Qappam, 
etc., and extend northwards and north-westwards 
within the British boundaries. 

Ixany of the Mintira around Guuong Berniun 
wear the bark of the tirap, the men using the 
ebawat, and the women a piece of rude cloth, 
formed by simply berating the bark, which they 
wrap round their persons, and which, like the 
sarong of the Johoro women, reaches only from 
the waist to the knees. The Udai women wear 
the chawat like the men. The Bermun tribes 
believe in Pirman as a being who made the world. 
He dwells above the sky. Each tree has a jin, 
and the Jin Bhumi haunts the rivers and moun- 
tains, causes sickness and death. There is no 
religious worship, but recourse is had in sickness 
to a Poyang, who combines the functions of priest, 
physician, and sorcerer. The Poyang and Pawang 
of the Bermun tribes, the Poyang of the Binua, 
the Batta, the Dyak, and Date, and the Si Basso 
of the Batta, are all the shaman, priest, wazir, 
physician, in different shapes. — Journal Indian 
Archipelago^ 1847 ; Ncirhold, British Settlements^ 
ii. p. J92. 

BIOPHYTUM SENSITUHIM. />. (\ Syn. 
Oxalis sensitiva. A plant of tlie Moluccas and of 
both the Peninsulas of India. — Roxh.; } 'oigt. 

BIR or Vir, a man, the Latin vir. Birbani 
is the terrtj amongst the Jat for a man’s own 
wife ; a femme couverte. Birbhmn, said to mean 
the land of hiToes. 

BIR, a town on tiie left bank of the Euphrates, 
in the pashalik of Orfa, with 1700 houses. Cara- 
vans and travellers from Aleppo to Orfa, Darkokr, 
Baghdad, and Persia, cross the river here. 

BIR or Ber. Auah. A cLstern to bold rain - 
waUM'. Jacob’s well, Bir Yakub, or Bir-us-Saina- 
riah, is 9 feet broad, and more than 70 feet deep. 
In 181)5 it still had a stone over its mouth, as in 
John iv. 

BiR, a viila'g<‘ in the Kangra district of the 
Panjab, with valuable magnetic iron ore, from 
winch iron in manufactured. 

HIKA or Bcri. Hind. Small pieces of areca 
nut, spice, catechu, and sometimes a little quick- 
lime, rull(*d up ill a leaf of the piper betel. It is 
used as a masticatory, an aromatic, astringent, 
and alkalescent condiment. It is presented to 
visitors on their leaving. — W. 

BIRA. Tkl. I'daiodendrun Roxburghii, IL.r/?/<//l. 

BIRA. Hind. Zizyphus nummularia. 

BIRA KAYA. Ti:l. Luffa fa-tida, B'. 

BIRAMDANDI. Hind. Microlonchu.s divari- 
cata. 

BIRBA. Hind, Terminalia bellerica. 

BI JiBAL. Raja Birbal, a general of the cmiieror 
Akbar, who })laeed coiifidemie in him. He failed 
in an expedition against the Yuzufzai Afghan, and 
was killed in the destruction of the army in 
January 16HG. His companionable qualities en- 
deared him to the enqicror, but he was a man of 
solid merit, and of very lively conversation, and 
many of his witty sayings are still current in 
India. A small but richly-ornauTented house is 
pointed out to liave been the residence of Birbal 
in Futtelipiir Sicri. — 7V. Hind. ii. p. 9; Klphin- 
stone ^ p. 4 of). 

BIliBAT. Sansk. Coral. 

BJRBAT. Sansk. Areca nut, with spices. 

BlltHHAN, the founder of the Sad’h or Sad’hu, 

Ml 


a Hindu Unitarian sect, who are chiefly in the 
upper part of the doab from Farrakhabad to 
beyond Dehli. In 1868 there were 9923 in Oudh. 
According to Mr. Trant, the sect originated about 
A.D. 1658, with a person named Birbhan, an in* 
habitant of Brijhasir, near Narnal, in the province 
of Dchli. He is said to have been taught by 
Udaya Das, or Uda-ka-Das (the servant of the 
one God), who was also known as the Millik-ka- 
Hukm, the command of the Creator, meaning the 
personified word of God. Birbhan has also been 
said to be a disciple of Jogi Das. 

The essence of the Sad’h doctrines is embodied 
in the Adi-Upa-des, a tract with twelve command- 
ments — (1) to acknowledge one God; (2) to be 
modest and humble; (8) not to lie; (4) nor 
malign ; (5) nor steal ; (6) nor kill ; (7) nor beg ; 
(8) nor covet; (9) to avoid narcotics; (10) be 
inonogamic ; (11) wear white clothes; and (12) 
make no marks on their bodies. Their doctrines 
are evidently derivecl from the unitarianism of 
Kabir, Nanak, and similar writers, with a slight 
graft from the principles of the Hebrew code. 
They have no temples. Birbhan preached a really 
pure and excellent ethical code, making truth, 
temperance, and mercy the cardinal virtues, but 
retaining many of the doctrines of Hinduism, such 
Its that of Mukti, which is the tenet considering 
the ultimate object of all devotion to be liberation 
from life on earth.- — //. Wilson^ p. 853; Oudh 
Census, 1868. 

BlRBHlLNf, a district in the Bc^igal Presidency, 
between lat. 28° 88' and 24° 9' N., and long. 87° 
7^' and 83° 4' 15 ' E., with an area of 1344 square 
miles, and in 1872 a population of 696,943. Its 
name is said to mean the land of heroes, but the 
Santal Parganas are on the north, and in their 
tongue Vir moans jungle. The aboriginal races, 
Bagdi, Chamar, Muchi, Dorn, Hauri, number 
197,428. Its former chief town is Nagar or Raj- 
nagar, now in decay. Near Deoghur or Byjnath 
is a small town in the zillah of Birbhuin, famous 
for its temples, visited every year by thousands of 
pilgrims from the North -W(?8t Provinces of India. 
It is situated iu tlie great table-land which extends 
from near Bardwan to Dunwa Ghat in Behar. 
Granit(‘, syenite, and gneiss, traversed by green- 
stone veins, are the prevailing rocks ; copper, 
lead, and iron ores. The vein of copper at the 
surface runs east and w est ; is partly in the form 
of green carbonate. A^cins ot lead ore, in the 
state of galena or sulphuret, traverse the principal 
vein at right angles. The nearest coal is forty 
miles off*. 

BliiCHTREE. Bctula, sp. 

Tag-pa, .... Bhot. I B’hurjia, . Gr.,Sansk. 

Birch trees are found in the N.W. Himalaya, 
and in Japan. The birch, tagpa, of the Chenab 
river is usually a crooked and stunted tree, but 
sometimes exceeds one foot in diameter. The 
annual bridges over the mountain torrents are made 
of birch twigs. I'he thin white bark of the Betula 
bhojputra occurs in sheets or pieces, which can be 
peeled off. It is used to make umbrellas, and for 
writing on in lieu of paper. A species of birch 
of China, the Hwa-muh (bark, Hwa-muh-pi), is 
used in the saddler, shoemaker, cutler, and caudle- 
maker’s trades. See Betula, 

BIRD CHERRY. Ccrasus, species. 

BIRD-EYE PEPPER, Capsicum baccatum. 

BIRD FEATHERS, from the cranes and king- 



BIRD FISH. 


BIRD NESTS. 


ftshers, form a considerable article of trade in 
Southern Asia. The feathers of a largo green 
kingfisher are exported from Madras to Singapore, 
to bo used by the Malays, Javanese, and Chinese. 
They sell there at 200 per cent, profit. 

BIRD FISH, Hemiramphus argenteus. 

BIRD ISLAND, called by tne Malays Pulo 
Manok, lies midway between Ceram and the Ser- 
watty group, in the Eastern Archipelago. It is a 
high solitary mountain witli a truncated cone, i 
inhabited by myriads of birds, and natives resort ! 


to the island to collect the eggs. Sulphur also 
occurs on the island. — Uorshurgh, Sec Kefiing. 

BIRD, JAMES, of the Bombay Medical Service, 
in which he rose to be a Member of the Mcdic.'ii 
Board. Ho wrote an Analysis of the Murat-i- 
Ahmadi, a history of Gujerat, in I^nd. As. Trans. 
1833, i. p. 117; Biographical Sketch of Capt 
M*Murdo, ibid. 123 ; Memoir on the Country from 
Poona to Kittonr, ibid. ii. p. 65 ; Account of the 
Ruined City of Bijapur, Bom. As. Trans, i. p. 367 ; 
Translation of Cufic Inscriptions from Southern 
Arabia, ibid. 239 ; Translation of Inscriptions at 
Burra and Bajah, ibid. 438 ; Introductory Notice 
to the History of Sind, ibid. 402 ; Biographical 
Notice of Arabic and Persian Library at Cutch 
Bhooj, ibid. ; On Bactrian, Hindu, and Roman 
Coins in the Bombay Collection, ibid. 293 ; Ac- 
count of Temple of Somnath^ from the Persian, 
ibid. ii. p. 13 ; On the Christian Faith in Arabia, 
and Hirnyaritic inscriptions from A d^n and Saba, 
ibid. 30 ; Hindu Gold Coins, and Zodiac Coins of 
Jahangir, ibid, 55 ; On the yEthiopic Family of 
Languages iu Eastern Africa, ibid. 294 ; Memoir 
of General Kennedy, ibid. 417 ; Histcyrical Geo- 
graphy of Hindustan, and on the Origin of the 
Social State among the Hindus, Bl. As. Trans. 
1840, ix. p. 848 ; Account of the City of Balkh 
and its Neighbourhood, extracted from Persian 
Authorities, Bom. Geo. Trans, ii. p. 60 ; Illustra- 
tions of the Arab and Persian Geographers, or the 
Geography of the Middle Ages, ibid. 58 ; Histori- 
cal Jiesearches on the Origin and Principles of 
the Buddha and Jaina Religious, with Accounts 
of the Caves of IVestcrn India, Bombay 1S47, 


folio. — Dr. BuisCs Cataloync. 

BIRD-LIME. 

Kilut ; gatap, . Malay. I Pisuiiii, ..... Tam. 
Ptits-chci-Kloi, . „ | Banka, Tel. 


The substances known in Europe under this 
name are the viscid juices of several trees. One is 
prepared in Europe from tbe middle bark of the 
nolfy, by boiling it seven or eight hours in water, 
then laid iu heaps on the moist ground to ferment, 
with stones over it, to press it down till it passes 
into a mucilaginous state, then pounded, washed 
and kneaded till free from extraneous matter, and 
kept for four days in pots to ferment and purify 
itself, when it is fit for use. In Southern India it 
is obtained from tbe Palay, the Isooandra acumi- 
nata. The best is prepared from the outer cover- 
ing of the fruit ana tender twigs and bark of the 
jack tree, but several of the Artocarpi yield it. 

-Rohde; Tom. 

BIRD NESTS. 


G'ne-ta-th»y, . . Burm. Ababil-ka-ghos- 
Yeifwot . . . Chin. lab, .... Hind. 
IndianiBohe-vogel- Nidi-di Tunohino, . It. 

nesHe^ . . . DuT. Susuh, Jav. 

Nidt de Tunquin, . Fa. Sarang-baro^, . Mal. 
Indianitehe'Togeb Nidos de la China, * Sp. 

neeter, «... Geb. . 


The edible birds’ nests of Southern and Eastern 
Asia are perhaps obtained from more than one 
species of swallow, but one of them seems to be 
the Collocalia nidiiica, C. breviroetris, ATCkUand^ 
of Java, and other islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, the Assam hills, the Sikkim Himalaya, 
Neilgherries, Wynad, Ceylon, the western coast of 
India, at Pigeon Island S. of Honore, the»Vin- 
gorla rocks, and nt Sacrifice Rock, 20 miles S. of 
Tellicherry. Dr. Jerdon says that the best nests 
are from theMlocalialinchi (C. fuciphaga) which 
builds in the Nicobar Islands, and along the east 
coast of the Bay of Bengal from Arakan south- 
wards to Java ; but several other species of 
Collocalia occur in the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, as far as New Guinea, one in the 
Mauritius, and one in the islands of the Pacific. 

^ The nests are collected all over the Malay and 
j Philippine Archipelagos, on tlo MalaKar coast 
and the Tenasserim provinces, wherever there are 
caves to afford the birds shelter and protection. 
The caves are most frequent in the limestone 
formation, but Java and Borneo seem to be the 
birds' chief resort. The celebrated caves of 
Karang-bolong (hollow-rocks) are situated in the 
])rovjnce of Baglen in Java, and on the shore of 
the southern sea. The entnince is at the sea 
level, and at the foot of limestone rocks several 
hundred feet in height. One place has 200 feet of 
perpendicular descent before coming to the first 
ledge. The mouths of the caves are al)out 18 
feet broad and 30 high, while, within, they expand 
to breadths of from 60 to 114 feet, and to heights 
of from 420 to 480, the sea penetrating them to 
the extent of one-fourth of tneir length, and in 
rough weather rendering them inaccessible. The 
descent of the collectors to the caves is effected 
by narrow rattan ladders, usually about 74 feet 
in length, attached at top to a stout tree. Within 
the caves arc bamboo scaffoldings erected in order 
to reach the nests, which are detached from the 
sides by the hand, and from the roof by hooks 
attached to long poles. There are three periods 
for making the collection, April, August, and 
December. The nest-gatherers are bred to their* 
dangerous calling, and before the commencement 
of tbe first ^thering, plays are acted in masks, 
and there is feasting on the fiesh of buffaloes and 
goats, to invoke the aid of the ‘ lady queen of the 
south ’ (Nai ratu kidul), an imaginary being, 
without whose tutelary aid the work of robbing 
the nests would not, as they think, prosper. 
After the crop has been taken, the caves are 
closed against human ingress. The whole annual 
gathering, which is effected at little cost, amounts 
to from 50 to 60 pikuls yearly, or, on an average, 
to 7370 lbs., worth at Batavia about £18,000. 
On the N.W. side of Borneo, and not far from the 
banks of the river Baram, birds’ nest caves are 
found 1 40 miles from the sea, by the course of tbe 
river. They consist of three chambers, one of 
which is reckoned to be no less than 200 fathoms 
in length. These are the property of tbe power- 
ful Kayan tribe, and, like those of l^ang-bolong, 
are carefully guarded. 

The nests used by the Obinese are brought 
principally from Java and Sumatra. Nests axe 
composed of a mucilaginous substance, and it 
has Wn supposed by some that the Gdidium 
comeum enters into their composition, but it is 
more probable that they are formed mucus 
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eliminated from the stomach of the swallow. 
Externally they resemble ill-concocted fibrous 
isinglass, and are of a white colour, inclining to 
red ; their thickness is little more than that of a 
silver spoon, and their weight from a quarter to 
half an ounce. When dry, they are brittle and 
wrinkled, little larger than a goose egg. Those 
that are dry, white and clean, are the most valu- 
able. They are packed in bundles, with split 
rattans run through them to preserve their shape. 
If procured before the eggs are laid, the 
nests are of the best kind ; if they contain eggs 
only, they are still valuable; but if the young 
are in the nests or have left them, they are nearly 
worthless, being dark-coloure<l, streaked with 
blood, and intermixed with feathers and dirt. 
The best are found in deep, damp caves, which, 
if not injured, will continue to produce indefi- 
nitely. Some of the most profitable caves are 
50 miles in the interior. Everywhere the methotl 
of procuring these nests somewhat re8emblo.s that 
of catching birds in the Orkney Isles. After they 
are obtained, they are separated from feathers 
and dirt, are carefully dried and packed, and 
are then ready for the consumer. The Chinese 
are the only purchasers, and carry them in junks 
to the Chinese market, where they command 
extravagant prices : the best, or white kind, 
often being worth 1800 dols. per nikul of 
lbs. avoir., which is nearly twice their weight in 
silver. Tlie middling kind is worth from 1200 
to 1800 dollars, anfl the worst, or those pro- 
cured after fledging, 150 or 200 dollars per 
pikul ; according to these three qualities, the duty 
is levied. millions of nests arc annually im- 
ported into Canton. I.atterly nests of first quality 
retch £5 to £6 the pound; those of the second 
quality, Os. 4Jd. ; and the third sort, only Os. Id. 
The most part of the best kind is sent to Pekin 
for the use of the court. The Japanese do not 
uSe them. The Chinese consider the birds’ nests 
as a great stimulant and tonic, but other gela- 
tinous food would be equally serviceable. To 
^arender it fit for the table, every feather, stick, or 
impurity of any kind is carefully removed ; and 
then, after undergoing many wasliings and pre- 
parations, it is stewed into a soft, mucilaginous 
jelly. The sale of birds’ nests is a monopoly with 
all the governments in whose dominions they arc 
found. Crawfurd estimated that about 243,000 
pounds, at value of 1,263,570 dollars, are annu- 
ally sent away from the Archipelago, mostly to 
China. Java alone sent about 27,000 pounds, 
mostly of the first quality, estimated at 60,000 
dollars. 

A few birds’ nests of the esculent swallow are 
to bo got from a rocky island about 20 miles south 
of Tellicherry, named Sacrifice Rock. The only 
preparation the birds’ nests undergo is that of 
simple drying, without direct exposure to the sun, 
after wliich they are packed in small boxes. The 
edible-nest swallows are numerous in the lime- 
stone caves on the islets and islands on the Tavoy 
coast ; and the government rcveifue from the bird 
ne.st farm in 1847 was nearly Rs. 11,000; but in 
1849 it fell to less than Rs. 7000. At Mergui 
they are not so numerous. The Japanese powder 
the agar-agar seaweed, boil it to n jelly, and 
make artificial nests, called Dscbin-schan, which 
they export to China . — CraivfurcVs Die. pp. 54, 
55; Morrison; Jerdon. 


BIRD of PARADISE. Papua birds. 

Burong Mati, . . . Ab0. I Ave de Pardiso, . PORT. 

Manuk devata, . . Jav. Burong Papua, . Trrn. 

Burong devata, . Malay. | Soffu, Sioftu, . . . 

Birds of paradise, the most beautiful of winged 
creatures, were fabled, in the fancy of an Arabian 
i)oet, 08 visitants from heaven to earth ; and the 
islanders of the Archipelago are said to believe that, 
when old, and feeling the approach of death, the 
aradise birds fly upward towards the sun, but, 
aving spent their strength in the inferior world, 
fail to reach again their celestial home, fall and 
die as they descend (see Camoens’ Lusiad, Book x.). 
No representation can exaggerate their beauty, or 
excel the lustre of their plumage. They were 
supposed footless, and incapable of alighting, 
until it was discovered that the Indians cut off 
their feet before preserving them. They arc 
obtained in New Guinea, the Am Islands, Miso), 
Salwatti, Wagiou (Crawfurd, Jour. Ind. Arch. 
IV. 182). In Uie nutmeg season, they come from 
their breeding grounds in the interior of N, Guinea, 
and sail in flocks of thirty or forty over the eastern 
borders of the Archipelago (T alentyn qU. Forrest, 
Voyage to New Guinea, 142^ In lannmus’ genus 
Paradisea, many birds were included which have 
since been transferred to other genera. But three 
species still included in that genus are, 1^. apoda, 
JAnn.y with back of deep maronno brown, con- 
trasting with the golden fulvous neck ; it is the 
P. major of Shaw, and has pecuflar dense feather- 
ing on the breast. P. Papuana, Bcchstein (P. 
minor, Forster) ; back of a pale golden brown, 
shading with the golden fulvous of the neck, which 
is continued all round the neck only in this 
species. P. Rubra, Cuvier (P. sanguinea, Shair)^ 
is bright golden fulvous on the crown, neck, and 
back ; its axillary plumes are gorgeous red. All 
have short velvety feathers of a golden fulvous 
hue on the crown and nape, with the throat and 
forehead deep, dark, satiny green. Their Malay 
name, Manuk devata, means Birds of God. The 
living bird is a model of symmetry. The adult 
male birds of some species have omamental tufts 
of long hairy plumes growing from under the wing, 
like the purple honeysuckeT of India, and in two 
BjHscies the middle pair of tail feathers are long 
wiry barbless stems ; and the red kind have a 
broad flat riband of whalebone substance. The 
beautiful little king-bird of paradise, Cicinnums 
regius, has a deep emerald green disc on the middle 
tail feathers ; the Samalia magnifica has huge 
neck tufts. In the Parotia sex-setacea, the 
feathers of the flanks are a largo floccose mass. 
The splendid lA)phorina superba has its scapulary 
feathers enormously developed, like an erectile 
mantle, and is peculiarly adorned on the breast. 
The entire group is peculiar to Papua or New 
Guinea and the Am Islands. They are shot with 
sharp or blunt arrows. They are as omnivorous 
as the crow ; and Kupicola coyana, like the turkeys, 
Argus pheasants, and the dancing bird of America, 
are fond of displaying their plumage in their 
sacaleli dances. Mr. A. Russel Wallace applies the 
term birds of paradise to the following : — 

Paradisea ax>oda, Great Paradise Bird, Aru Islands. 

P. Papuana, the Lesser Paradise Bird, in Now Guinea, 
Mysol, and Jobie. 

P. rubra, the Red Paradise Bird, in Wai^ou. 
Cicinnums regius, the King Paradise Bird, in New 
Guinea. Am Islands, Mysol, Salwatti. 
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Diphyllodet six^cioHa, the Magnifioent, in Now Guinea, 
Mvsol, and Salwatti. 

D. Wilaoni, the Red Magnificent, in Woigiou. 

Lophorina atra, the Sunerb, in New Guinea. 

Parotin sexnennis, Golaen Paradise Bird, New Guinea. 
Semioptera Wallaooi, Standard Wing, Batchian,Gillolo. 
Seleucides alba, the Twelve-wired Paradise Bird, in 
New Guinea and Salwatti, I 

Ptiloria magniftoa, the Scale -breasted Paradise Bird, 
New Guinea. 

Pt. Alberti, Prince Albert’s Paradise Bird, in North 
Australia. 

Pt. Paradises, the Rifle Bird, in East Australia. 

Pt. Viotorire, the Victoria Rifle Bird, in N.E. Australia. 
Astrapia nigra, the Paradise Pie, in New Guinea. 
ScriquluB aureus, the Paradise Oriole, in New GuiiiCH 
and Salwatti. 

Epimachus magnuB (Upupa magna, Gni., 
IT. BUpcrba, Lath.). Body generally black or 
brownifih-black ; tail graduated, thrice ns long as 
the body (Lesson says three feet in length, 
French) ; feathers of the sides elongated, raised, 
curled, glittering on their edges witli steel-blue, 
i^ure, and emerald green, like precious stones; 
the head and the belly lustrous, also with steel- 
blue, etc. In truth, language fails to convey any 
just idea of the magnificence of the species. It i 
inhabits the coasts of New Guinea. — Indian Field; | 
A.Rusael Wallace ; Bikmore; J. /. Arch. iv. 182; 
Craw/. ; Forrcftt, Voyage. 142 ; Valentyn^ Ind. Arch. 
ill. 366. 

BIRD PEPPER. Capsicudi frutcsccns. 

BIRD, ROBERT MERTENS, a Bengal civil 
servant ; during*the years 1884-1844, along with 
others, he completed the rent settlement for twenty 
to thirty years of the lands of the N.W. Provinces 
of India. It comprehended a survey of 72,000 
square miles in extent, containing a population of 
23,000,000, and cost £500,000. 

BIRDS, Aves. 


Murgh ; Tair, . , Arab. Chiriab ; Churi. . Hind. 
H’net, .... Burm. Burung; Manuk, Malay. 
Oiseau, ..... Fr. Paksi; PAksi, . , ,, 

Omis ; Ornidea (p/.), Or. Parinda, . . Pers. 

Vogel, Ger. Patchi ; Kurvi, . Tam. 

Taippor ; Ait, . Heb. Pitta ; Pitti, . . , Tel. 


The birds of Eastern and Southern Asia have 
been described by many naturalists. In 1831 
a catalogue of 156 species, collected by Major 
Franklin on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Vindbian range of mountains, was published in 
the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of 
London. 

In 1832 a catalogue of 226 species, collected 
by Colonel Sykes in the Bombay Presidency, was 
also published in the Proceedings of that society. 
This was undoubtedly the most valuable enumera- 
tion of the birds of India published, and con- 
tained descriptions, with many highly interesting 
observations, on the habits, food, and structure of 
many of the species. 

In 1869 Dr. Jerdon published a catalogue of 
890 birds of the Peninsula of India, with brief 
notes on their habits and geographical distribu- 
tion. Subsequent to this, he issued a series of 
supplements, followed by a paper from the pen of 
Lord Arthur Hay, Marquess of Tweeddalc, who, 
till his death in 1878, continued to enrich the 
literature of this branch of science. In 1881, his 
nephew, Captain Ramsay, edited a complete 
reprint of all the Marquess of Tweeddale’s orni- 
thological worka Mr. B. Hodgson of Nepal 
furnished a large amount of valuable information 
on the ornithology of the Himalaya: General 


Hardwicke's labours were of great value, his 
collection being described in 1832 by J. E. Gray. 
Captain Tickell, Bengal annv, also contributed 
largely to the stock of knowledge regarding the 
ornithology of Central India; and the other 
names which may be added to this list of natural- 
ists are Captain J. D. Herbert, who collected in 
the Himalaya ; Dr. N. Wallich, who collected 
in Nepal ; Dr. M Clelland, who added biids from 
Assam and Burma ; Dr. W. Griffith, whose col- 
lections of birds were made in Afghanistan ; Dr, 
Hugh Falconer, in N. India ;:<fand Captain (now 
General) Richard Strachey, in Kamaon and 
Ladakh. Dr. Stoliezka collected in Tibet and the 
Himalayas at elevations from 2000 to 16,000 feet, 
j and notices of the birds appeared in the Ibis, 1866- 
7-8. The birds of the Tenasserim Provinces 
I have been largely described by the Rev. Dr. 
j Mason, and those of Ceylon by Dr. E. Kelaart, 

I Edgar L. Layard, and Captain Legge. These 
wxTc accompanied by a continued series of valuable 
j articles from M’’. E. Blyth, who was constant in 
his pursuit of science. Dr. Horsfield and Mr. 
Moore’s catah>gue of birds in the India House 
Museum, appeared in 1856 and 1858 ; and Jer- 
don’s Birds of India, printed in 1862 and 1864, 
and the reprint cf 1877, have done much to com- 
plete our knowledge of this class of the animal 
kingdom. The comprehensivo work of Allan 
Hume, C.B. and Major C. H. T. Marshall, on 148 
of the Game Birds of India, and Allan Hume's 
list of above n thousand of the birds of India, 
have added many forms to those which previous 
writers had described. Eastwards from the Malay 
Peninsula into the Eastern Archipelago, the 
labours of Dr. T. Horsfield in Sumatra, Sir T. 
Stamford Kaffies in Java, Mr. G. Finlayson, Dr. 
Heifers, Dr. Theodore Cantor, Professor Bikmore, 
and Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, have given to 
Europe a very full knowledge of the birds of that 
extensive region. 

The birds of the East Indies are scarcely loss 
beautiful than numerous. Perhaps the choicest 
of them arc the Himalayan pheasants, distin- 
guished for their very graceful and rich plumage, 
aud the beautiful paradise birds of the Eastern 
Archipelago. The Himalayan bustard is remark- 
able for its form and varied colour. The paradise 
birds of Aru at their pairing season have sacaleli 
or dancing parties amongst the larger forest trees 
with immense heads, spreading branches, and largo 
but scattered leaves, giving a clear spqce for the 
birds to play and exhibit their plumes. One of 
the birds is nearly as large as a crow, and is of rich 
coffee-brown colour. The head and neck is of a 
pure straw yellow above, and rich metallic green 
beneath ; and long plumy tufts of golden orange 
feathers spring from the sides beneath each wing, 
and when the bird is in repose, are partly con- 
cealed by them. At the time of its excitement, 
however, the wings are bent over its back, the 
head is bent down and stretched out, and the 
long plumes are raised up and expanded till they 
form two magiflffccnt gold fans, striped with deep 
red at the base. When seen in this attitude, it 
really deserves its name. A dozen or twenty 
full-plumaged male birds assemble together, raise 
up their wings, stretch out their necks, and elevate 
their exquisite plumes, keeping them in a con- 
tinual vibration. Between whOes they ffy across 
from branch to branch in great excitement, sc 
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that the whole tree is filled with waving plumes 
in every variety of attitude and motion. 

The colouring of birds is often imitative, in the 
tropics. Among forests which never lose their 
foliage, are groups whose chief colour is green, and 
the parrots arc a most Btriking example. The 
Btonechats, the larks, the quails^ the goat-suckers, 
and4he grouse which abound in the North African 
and Asiatic deserts, are all tinted and mottled so 
as to rescinblo with wonderful accuracy the average 
colour and aspect of the soil in the district they 
inhabit The small quail-like birds forming the 
genus Turnix have generally large and bright- 
coloured pugnaciouB females ; and Jerdon, in his 
Birds of India, mentions the native report that 
during the breeding season the females desert their 
eggs and associate in fiocks, while the males are 
employed in hatching tlie eggs. 

Most birds moult or change their plumage oiicc 
a year only, after the season of pairing or incuba- 
tion ; but certain families or tribes of birds liave 
two moults, one of them immediately before 
pairing, and the plmnage then becomes showy and 
gay, with tufts or plumes. Some birds in spring 
actually change their colour, or portions of their 
feathers are changed, as in the oar-tufta of the 
lesser llori kill, the Sypheotides auritus. Tho male of 
birds is the more highly coloured, except in birds 
of prey, the painted snipe (Khynchaea), and some 
species of Ortygis, tho little bustard quail. A 
few of the gallinaceous birds arc polygamous, 
and their males arc very pugnacious. 

Nests greatly vary. Those of tho weaver- 
bird, tailor -bird, honeysucker, and oriole are 
made with much art. The edible nest of the 
colocasia swallow is formed in caverns, of inspis- 
sated saliva; swallows, swifts, bec-eaters, and 
weaver-birds build in companies ; certain ducks 
breed on cliffs or trees, and they must carry their 
young to the water, though this has not been 
observed. The Megapodidm, gallinaceous birds 
(says Mr. Wallace, i, 15G) found iu Australia, its 
BurroundiDg islands, and as far west as the 
Philippines and the N.W. of Borneo, have large 
feet and long curved claws, and most of them 
rake together rubbish, dead leaves, sticks, and 
stones, earth and rotten wood, until they form 
a mound often 6 feet high and 12 feet across, in 
the middle of which they bury their eggs, and leave 
them to be hatched by the sun or by fermentation. 
The eggs are as large as those of a swan, and of 
a bri^-red colour, and are considered a great 
delicacy. The natives are able to say whether 
eggs be in the mound, and they rob them eagerly. 
It is said that a number of these birds unite to 
make a mound and lay their eggs in it, and 40 or 
50 eggs are found in one heim. The mounds are 
found in dense thickets. The species of the* 
Me^podidm in Lombok is as large as a hen, and 
entirely of a dark hue, with brown tints. It cats 
fallen fruits, earth-worms, snails, and centipe<|e8, 
but the fiesh is wlr^ and well flavoured when 
pr^rly cooked. 

In Bengal, the nowly*arrived^ European will 
p&rticularly be Btrnck with the number of birds 
of large size which he sees everywhere, even in 
the most densely - populated neighbourhoods ; 
Flocks of vultures, huge adjutauta in their 
eeaspn, swarms of kites in their season too, for 
the^ disappear during the rains, all three are seen 
soaring and circling high in air as commonly as 


at rest ; Brabinany kites, various other birds of 
prey, among which four kinds of fishing eagle, 
including the British osprey, are not uncommon ; 
waterfowl in profusion in all suitable localities ; 
herons especially, of various kinds, very abundant ; 
several sorts of kingfisher, mostly of bright hues ; 
tho common Indian roller, also a bird of great 
beauty, and tho littlo bright green bee-eater 
(Mcrops viridis) conspicuous everywhere ; the 
common crow of India, of unwonted familiarity, 
impudence, and matchless audacity ; the different 
mainas, remarkable for their tameness ; tlic drongo 
or king crow, tho satbhai or seven brothers, 
with their discordant chattering; two sortjs of 
melodiously chirruping bulbuls; tho bright yellow 
mango bird or black-headed oriole; the pretty 
pled dhyali, tho only tolerably common sylvan 
songster worthy of notice ; the brilliant tiny 
honcysiickcrs, also with musical voices ; the lively 
and loud golden-backcd woodpecker, and two 
monotonously toned species of barbet ; the plcas- 
ingly-colourcd rufous irce-magpic (l)cndrocitta 
riifa) ; the noisy kocl, remarkable for the dissimi- 
larity of the sexes, nnd for parasitically laying in 
the nest of the crow ; the crested cuckoo (Oxylo- 
phus) during the rainy season (parasitical U}>on 
the siitbl'ui). 'vvith other cuculine birds, CRj)Ccially 
the couvol or cro • int, another noisy and 
coiispic i:>u8 bird wucever there is a little jungle ; 
and last, but not least! characteristic in many 
districts, is tho harmonious cooing of several 
kinds of dove, soothing to repose and quiet, and 
tho loud Bcrearaing of flocks of swift-flying green 
parrakects, with sundry other types all strange to 
the new-comcr ; as the bright little jora, the tiny 
tailor-bird, and the baya or weaver-birds, with 
their curious pensile nests, and the diminutive 
thick-billed munia. Of the swallows, occasion- 
ally and somewhat locally, a few of the Hirundo 
ruKtica may be seen, chiefly over water ; and along 
the river bauks the small Indian bank martin 
(II. Sinensis) will be seen abundantly. But the 
swallows arc replaced by two non-migratory 
swifts, the common bouse swift (Cypaclua affinis) 
and the little palm swift (G. Batassiensis). The 
roller and the king crow habitually perch on the 
telegraph wire to watch for their insect prey, the 
former displaying his gaily-painted wings to 
advantage as ho whisks and flutters about, 
regardless of tho fiercest sun. Tho small white 
vidturine bird, Neophron perenopierus, tho rach- 
aroah or Pharaob^s chicken, is abundant, and a 
single pair has been known to stray to Britain. 
Of the smaller British land birds, tho wryneck is 
not uncommon; and the European cuckoo will 
now and then turn up, more frequently in the 
barred plumage of immaturity ; the hoopoe, too, 
is common, but rare. Among the hawks, the 
kestrel will occasionally be observed in extra- 
ordinary abundance; and harriers (Circus) are 
often seen beating over the open ground. But the 
small waders are particularly common in all suit- 
able places, including most of those found in 
Britain in greater or less abundance ; wonderful 
is the num&r of fishers, and vast indeed must be 
the consumption of their finny prey. Sundry 
fishing eagles, and a great bore-legged fishing 
owl, with various kingfishers in abundance, 
numerous kinds of heron in surprising numbers, 
pelicaBA, darters (plotus), pigmy cormorants, 
and grebes or dabchicks, besides gulls, terns. 
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and rarely Bkimmers (rhynchops), gulls, three 
species, tue common British Xema ridibunda, 
and a nearly adined species, with the fine kroiko- 
cephalus ichthyeetus, are seen chiefly towards the 
mouths of the Gangetic rivers. Over the salt water 
lake near Calcutta has been seen the great white 
egret, so prized in Europe. The gull-billed tern 
is there oi e of the common birds ; and the whis- 
kered tern (Hydrochelidon Indica), and the pere- 
grine falcon, may not unfrequently be se^jn, 
well meriting the name of duck-hawk besto^Ved 
on it in North America; also great flocks of 
longshanks (Himantopus), wading and seeking 
their subsistence in the expanse of shallow toter 
along the reed-fringed nullahs or watercoiffses ; 
varioiiB rallid® are swarming around. 

In winter, many Indian birds assemble in large 
flocks. Amongst these are crows, starlings,’ 
finches, larks, parrots, a few thrushes, pigeons, 
rock pigeons, cranes, ducks, flamingoes, and 
pelicans. 

The mifjvdtory birds of India are mostly resi- 
dents of the colder northern countries: they 
come to India in September and October, and 
leave it again in March, April, and May. Among 
the grallatore.s or waders, some cranes and storks, 
four-fifths of the ducks, and the groat majority of 
the Bcolopacidie, breed in the north, and come to 
India in the cold season. The peregrine falcon, the 
true hobby, the kestrel, the British sparrow-ha^ ’k, 
all the Indian harriers, and the short-eared owl, 
are true migratory birds. Amongst the inse.«»ore 8 , 
the wagtails, some of the pipits, and larks, f tone- 
chats, several warblers and thrushes, bur tings, 
and the shrike, hoopoe, and two starlings, are the 
chief groups amongst which migratory birds 
occur. In Lower Bengal, kites quit (.Calcutta 
and neighbourhood during the rains, and return 
in the cold weather ; it is supposed that they go 
to the north-east. The kestrel, baza, and Imlian 
hobby are most frequent in Bengal during the 
rains ; and in the rains the adjutant visits Cal- 
cutta, and leaves in the cold weather. The 
European quail is the only real migratory bird of 
the galliiiacew ; but some other quails, bustard- 
quails, and rock partridges (Pteroclidje), wander 
about to different localities ; and the Sypheotidcs 
auritiis, Buphus coromandus, some rails, terns, and 
gulls, also wander. These birds travel with won- 
derful instinct direct to their homes, returning 
year after year to the same spot, often to the 
same nest. 

The great migration of birds to aod from 
Southern India, Asia, says Mr. Hodgson, ‘seems 
to take place across the mountains of Nepal. 
The wading and natatorial birds generally make 
a mere stage of the valley on their way to and 
from the vast plains of India and Tibet, the 
valley being too small, dry, open, and ^pulous 
for their habits, especially that of the larger ones. 
Some, however, stay for a longer or shorter time 
in their vernal and autumnal migrations; and 
some, again, remain throughout that large portion 
of the year in which the climate is congenial to 
their habits. Of all of them, the seasons of 
arrival, both from the north and from the south, 
are marked with precision. 

The grallatorial and natatorial birds begin to 
arrive in Nepal from the north towards the close 
of August, and continue arriving till the middle 
of September. The first to appear arc the com- 
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moil snipe and jack snipe and rhynchflea; next 
the scolopaceous waders ('except the woodcock), 
next the great birds of tne heron and stork and 
crane families, then the natatores, and lastly 
the woodcocks, which do not reach Nepal till 
November. The time of the reappearance of these 
birds from the south is the beginning of March, 
and they go on arriving till the middle of May. 
None of the natatores stay in Nepal beyond a 
week or two in autumn (when the rice fields 
tempt them), or beyond a few days in spring, 
except the teal, the widgeon, and the coot, which 
remain for the whole season upon some few tanks, 
whose sanctity precludes all molestation of them, 
'riiere are cormorants throughout the season 
upon the larger rivers within the mountains, but 
none ever halt in the valley beyond a day or two; 
for 80 long, however, both they and pelicans may 
be seen occasionally on the banks just mentioned. 
The lams and sterna are bird?^ which usually 
affect the high seas, but Mr. Hodgson had killed 
both the red-legged gull and a genuine pelagic 
tern in the valley of Nepal. But so had he 
fishing eagles ; and in truth, he adds, who shall 
limit the wanderings of these long- winged birds 
in the ethereal expanse? Mr. Blyth tells us that 
many of the feathered inhabitants of the British 
Islands are found rn Southern Asia. The com- 
munity of species is most remarkable among the 
diurnal birds of prey, and, as might bfe expected, 
among the wading and swimming tribes. The 
pretty little water- wagtail, usually the first and 
most welcome harbinger of the coming cold 
weather, conies and remains whilst the cold season 
lasts. This bird, and the harsh chattering of a 
very common kind of shrike (Laniua cristatus) 
in Indian gardens, are the earliest intimations of 
the coming change of season. A snipe (Gallinago 
stenura), and the water-wagtail in tbcir season, and 
the common sparrow at all seasons, are probably all 
that the European, unversed in the study of orni- 
thology, will be able to recall to mind as yielding 
associations of home, unless perchance lie may 
also recollect the common small kingfisher of 
India, which differs from the British bird only in its 
more diminutive size. In the sub-Himalayas, the 
forms of Europe and of W. and N. Asia prevail 
more and more towards the N. W. ; Malayan forms 
eastward, and Chinese types, and jiarticular sub- 
Hiinalayan genera and species, the range of which 
extends eastward to China. Again, on the high- 
lands of the Peninsula of India, and still again 
in those of Ceylon, distinct species of the northern 
types oocur, but no different genera. Thus the 
jungle-fowl of N. India is replaced by a different 
species (Gallus Sonneratii) in the Peninsula, and 
by a third (G. Staiileyi) in Ceylon, and not a few 
similar instances might be adduced. The grey 
wagtail of Britain (Calobates sulphurea) is iden- 
tically the same in India and Java, and a specimen 
has been seen in a collection from Australia. Thii 
delicate little bird, so clean and bright in its 
appearance, is of very general diffusion over 
Southern Asia during the swon, being indeed 
much commoner* tnan^in Britain. The most 
abundant lark on theijplfdDB of Upper India and 
table-land of thtf ^^eninsula is the chaiandol 
(Galerida cristata), which is also a European 
species, though of rare occurrence in Britaiii ; 
and the sonf , also its |node of deliveiy^<«f % 
in the air, jare not tcry unHkp that of the 
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skylark, although it does not soar to so lofty an 
altitude. 

In Bombay, on the approacli of the monsoon, 
nearly all the kites, hawks, vultures, and otlicr 
carrion birds disappear from the sea-coast, whih' 
the crows begin to build their nests and hatch 
their young just at the senson that scenm most 
unsuitable for incubation, for the eggs are often 
shaken out, or the nests themselves are dcatroyetl. 
The carnivorous birds, as the rains approach, 
withdraw themselves from a eliinato unsuitable 
to the habits of their young, betaking themselves 
to the comparatively dry air of the Dokban, wltere 
they nestle and bring forth in comfort, and find 
food and shelter for their little ones. 

In Bengal, the kites and Brahmany kite iireed 
chiefly in January and February, and <lisappenr 
during the rains. The adult a<ljntanta make their 
appearance as soon as the rains set in, and, be- 
coming in fine plumage towards the close of the 
rains, depart at that time to breed in the eastern 
portion of the Sundcrbiins upon lofty trees, and 
along the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal 
upon trees and rocks. Vultures arc permanently 
resident; and the crows propagate chiefly in 
March and April, their nests being not infre- 
quently destroyed by the fury of the nor’- westers. 

Not a few migratory species are common to 
the polar circle and to Lower Bengal, and even 
further towards the equator, according to season ; 
but the individual birds may not migrate so far 
north and south. The Calliope Kamschatkensis, a 
delicate little bird much like a nightingale, but 
with a brilliant ruby throat, whicli is not rare 
in the vicinity of Calcutta during the cold season, 
returns early in April, with the Bnowflcck, in the 
lower Kolyma district, in northern Siberia, as wo 
are told by Von Wrangell, — that is to say, befon^ 
the last of them have left Bengal. Another and 
non-raigratoryspeeios of the same genus (C. pector- 
alis), peculiar, so far as known, to the Himalaya, 
is enumerated in Mr. Hodgson’s List of the Binls 
of Nepal. The hoopoe (Upupa epops), common 
in Southern Asia during the cold season, and 
on the table-lands at all seasems, is to all appear- 
ance a bird of fluttering and feeble flight, but 
has repeatedly ])con observed, during the seasons 
of migration, at altitudes considerably above 
the limits of vegetation. ‘ On the western side 
of the liairnk pass, about 1G,50() feet, I saw a 
hoopoe,’ writes Major Cunningham ; and at Momay 
(14,000 to 15,000 feet elevation), under the 
lofty Donkia pass in northern Sikkim, Dr. Joseph 
D. Hooker observed, in the rnontli of September, 

‘ birds flock to the grass about Moinay ; larks, 
flnehes, warblers, abundance of sparrows (feeding 
on the yak droppings), with occasionally the hoo- 
poe ; waders, cormorants, and wild ducks, were 
sometimes seen in the streams, but most of these 
were migrating south.’ ‘ An enormous quantity of 
waterfowl,’ remarks Dr. Hooker, ‘breed in Thibet, 
inclnding many Indian species that migrate no 
further north. The natives collect their eggs for 
the markets of Jigatzi, Giantchi, and IJiassa, along 
the banks of the Yarn river, Baitichoo, and Yarbru 
and Dacchen lakes.’ Amongst other birds, the 
SaruB, or giant crane of India (Grus antigone) 
(see Turner’s Tibet, p. 212), r^airs to these 
enormous elevations to breed. Ine Sams also 
brj^ieda south of the Himalaya; aud specimens 
too young to fly are occasionally brought for 
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sale even to Calcutta. Turner also says the l^akc 
Ramclioo is frequented by great abundance of 
waterfowl, wild geese, ducks, teal, and storks, 
which, on the approach of winter, take their 
flight to milder regions. Prodigious numbers of 
the Sarus, the largest species of the crane kind, 
arc seen there at certain seasons of the y(;ar, nn<l 
any quantity of eggs may then 1)0 collected, 
found deposited near the banks. The European 
er^e (Gnis cincrea), also a common Indian bird, 
sa;^ Major Lloyd, as observed by himself in Scan- 
dinavia, usually breeds in extended morasses, far 
away from the haunts of men. It makes its nest, 
consisting of stalks of plants and the like, on a 
tusa^k, and often amongst willow and other 
bushes, ’riic b malc lays two eggs. Major Cun- 
ningham, also, in his Ladakh, etc., remarks ‘ that 
he shot the wild goose on tlic Thogji, Chaumo, 
and Chomoriri lake at 15,000 feet; and lie and 
Col. Bates shot three teal on the Suraj Dal, u 
small lake at the head of the Bhaga river, at an 
elevation of upwards of 10,000 feet. 

Many highly approximate races (considered, 
therefore, as species) maintain their distinctness, 
even in the same region and vicinity, as Falco 
peregrinus and F. peregrinator, Hy|X)triorchis 
Bubbuteo and H. severus, Circus cyaneus and 
C. Swainsonii in India. Coracias Indicii of all 
India meets, in the Pan jab, etc., the European 
C. garrula; but iu Assam, 8ylhet, Tiperah, 
and, more rarely, Lower Bengal, it coexists with 
the C. aflinis, specimens o|\ which from the 
Burmese countries are over true to their proper 
coloration, as those of C. Jndica are from Upper 
and H. India ; but there is seen every conceiv- 
able gradation or transition, from one type of 
I colourmg to the other, in examples from the 
territories where th(^ two races meet; so also with 
i th(‘ Crocopiis j)h(eni(‘oj>terus of lJj»pcr India and 
the Cr. chlorigastcr of 8. India and Ceylon, which 
blend in I.ower Bengal ; and Galloi)hasi3 albo- 
cristattiR of the Vi. Ifimalaya and G. mclanotus 
of 8ikkira, Avhich ]>roduce an intermediate race 
in Nepal ; and G. Cuvicri of Assiim mid Sylhet, 
and G. lineatUR of Burma, which interbreed in 
Arakan, etc., so that every possible transition 
from one to the other can be tniccd. If inhabit- 
ing widely-separated regions, the (assumed) dis- 
tinctness of such races would be at once granted, 
os with Phasianus colchicus and the Chinese Pli. 
torquatuB, which readily intermix and blend, 
wherever the latter has been introduced in Europe. 
Such races ns the crossbills, the Bauri and 8hahin 
falcons ci India, the Britisli Phylloscopus trochilus 
and Ph. rufus, and the different European 
sparrows, maintain themselves persistently dis- 
tinct; and this while the common sparrow of 
India would probably blend with the British 
sparrow (though considered distinct by 8ome)i if 
an opportunity should occur of its doing so. 

The following Brithh birds are given in the 
Calcutta Be view (March 1857) as common to 
Great Britain and Southern Asia: — 

Gypa fulvuH (Vultur fulvuuk griffin vulture. 
Ncopthron ncrcnojitcruH, Pnaraoh’e ohickoiiM. 
(}y])actofi, the Ifimmcrgoycr. 

Aquila ch^nactoM, golden eagle. 

A. mogilnik, or imperial eagle, Timm. 

A. mevia, spotted eagle. 

Eiitolmretos faeciatuB. 

Hicractus pennatos. 

Pandion hRlirctiiB, osprey. 
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Faloo candioans (Falco ^rfalco)» m falooii. 

F. aaoar. Schl, (F. lanarius, Temm^, 

F, lanarius, Schlcfjel. 

F. pere^nufl. Peregrine falcon. 

Hyi>otriorchiB subbuteo, the hobby. 

ErythropuB voapertinus. red-footed falcon. 

£. oenchris (Falco tinnunouloidefl), Vieillot, 
TinnunculuB alaiidariuB, the kestrel. 

Astar pahimbariuH, goshawk. 

Aocipiter niaus, sparrow-hawk. 

Buteo vulgaris, common buzzard. 

Pcrnifl apivora, honey buzzard. 

Circus eeruginosus. marsh harrier, 

C7. cvaneuB, hen harrier. 

C. cinernceuR (C. Montagu!). 

Circaet\tB Oallicus. 

Bubo maximus, eagle owl. 

BcopH Aldrovandi. HcopB-cared owl. 

Abio otuR (OtuR vulgariH), long-carcd owl. 

A. brachyotuB (Otue brachyotus), short- cared owl. 
Syrniurn ntuco (S. atridulum), tawny owl. 

Athene pftilodactyla (Noctua piisscrina), little owl. 
Turdus viscivoruB, miflael thrush. 

Oreocinola Whitei (Turdus White!). 

Turdus pilariH, fieldfare* 

T. iliocufl, redwing. 

T. merula, blackbird. 

T. (or meruln) Himillima. 

Oyanecula Wolfl (Phmnicura suecica), bluc-throatc<l 
warbler. 

KuticLlla phcenicuru.H (Phfenicura.ruticilla), redstart. 
Pratincola nihicola (Haxicola ruhicola), stone-chat. 
P. rubetra (Saxicola rubetra), whin-chat. 

Kaxicola amanthe, whcatcar. 

LocuHtella rayi (Salicaria locu8t<dla), grasshopper 
warbler- • 

Acrocc{»haluH amndinaccus (Snlicaria turdoides), 
thrush-liko warWer. 

Sylvia atricapilla (Ourruca atricapilla), blackcap 
warbler. 

S. cinerea (Curruca cincrca), common white-throat. 
S, curruca (Curruca sylviella), lesser white-throat. 
S. orphoa (Curruca orphea), Orpheus warbler. 
Phyllo.scopu8 trochilus, willow warbler. , 
Bcgulus cristatus, golden-crested re^lus. 
Heguloidcs proreguius (Regulus mouostus). 

Pnrus major, great tit. 

P. ccerulcus, blue tit. 

P. ater, cole tit. 

Orites caudatus {Parus caudatus), long-tailed tit. 
Calobates sulphurea (Motacilla ,boai ula), grey wag- 
tail. 

l^ipostes trivialis (Anthus arborous), tree pipit. 
Aiithus pratensis, meadow pipit. 

A. obscurns (A. petrosus), rock pipit. 

Corydalla Kichardi, Kichard’s jupit. 

Oorydalla camjKistriH. 

Oalerida cristaia (Alauda cristata), crested lark. 
Calendrella br.ichy Jactyla (AJauda brachydactyla). 
Certhilauda desertorum. 

Ammomanes Lusitanica. 

Einberiza miliaria, common bunting. 

E. citrinella, yellow bunting. ^ 

E. cia. 

E. fuBcata of N. Asia. 

K melanocephala of S. Europe. 

Fringilla montifringilla, mountain finch. 

Passer montanus, tree sparrow. 

P. domesticuB, house sparrow. 

P. salicarius (vel Hiapaniolensis) . g 

Coccothraustes vulgaris, hawfinch, qu. C. Jnponicus, 
ScMegel ? 

Chrysomitris Bjfiinus (Cardueli spinus). 

Linota cannabinn, Common linnet. 

L. canoscens, mealy redpole. 

L. montium, mountain linnet. 

Oarpodacus erythrinus. 

lioxia curvirostra, common crosslnll. 

L. bifasoiata, European white-winged crossbill. 
Sturnus vulgaris, common starling. 

Pastor roHous, rose-coloured pastor. 

Pregilus graculus, chough. 

Corvus corax, raven. 

C. corone, carrion crow. 

C. cornix, hooded crow. 


0. frugilcgus, rook. 

C. moncdula, jackdaw. 

Pica caudata, magpie. 

Yunx torquilhi, wryneck, 

Uxnipa epops, hoopoe. 

Kitta SjTiacii, rock nuthatch. 

TrichodromuR muraria, wall creeper, 

CiiculuR canoruH, common cuckoo. 

Oor.aciag garrnla, roller. 

Merops apiaster, ix'c -eater. 

Hirundo ruBtica, hwhIIow. 

11. urSica, martin. 

TI. riparia, «and martin. 

H. rupestris. 

OypsciUB apus, common swift. 

O. mclba (C. Aljiinus), Alpine swift. 

Acanthylis cauilacuta, large Miuny- tailed swift, 
Caprimulgus Euronieu.s, night jar. 

i ‘oluinba livia, rock dove. 

•Starna cineroa (Perdix cinerea), common partridge. 
Coturnix vulgaris, eominon quail. 

Tetrax campestr> (C>tiH ttftrax), little bustard. 

Otis Maoqueenii, Macqueen’s huBta* d. 

G^dicnemus crejutanH, p'oat plover. 

Charadrius loaticnla, ringed jdover. 

Ch. Cantianus, KentiHh plover. 

Ch. PhilippiuuR (Ch. minor!, little ringed plover. 
Oh. pyirhothor.ar . 

Calidri.s arenaria, Hamicrling. 

Sqiiatarola llohotica (,Sr^. cinerea). grey [dovor. 
Van.dhiH criRtatus, lapwing. 

Streppdus interjirc.R, tarnstonc. 

Ifa-inatopuB ostralegus, oyHtor-catcher. 
lirus cinerea, common crane. 

Ardca cincrca, common heron. 

A. purpurea, common heron. 

HerodiaB alba (Ardea alba), great white heron. 

H. gurzotta (Ardca garzetta), little egret. 

H. bubulcus (Ardea russata), buff-backed heron. 
Ardettn minuta (Botaurus minutus), little bit 
tern, 

Botaurus stellarifl, comn.on bittern. 

Nycticorax Gardoni, nigbt heron, 

Oiconia alha, white; stork. 

C. nigra, black stork. 

Platalea Icucorodia, white spoonhili. 

Falcinellua igneiis (Ibis falcincilus), glossy ibis. 
Numenius arquata, common curlew, 

N. phieopus, whimbrcl. 

Totanus fuscuH, spotted redshank. 

T. calidris, common rcdBh.ank. 

Actitis ochropus (Totanus oohropus), green sand- 
piper. 

A, glnrcohi (Totanus glareola), wood sandpiper. 

A. Im>o]euco8 (Totanus byi>oleiicoB), common 
samliiipcr. 

Totanus glottis, greenshank. 

Recur vi rostra avocetta, avocct. 
lj[in*anto[>uH camlidus (H. mclaiiopterus), black- 
winged stilt. 

Limosa cegocephala (L. mclanura), black-tailed 
godwit. 

L, rufa, bar-tailed godwit, 

l*hi1omachuB pumax (Machetes pugnax), ruff. 

Hcolopax rusticoTa, woodcock. 

Gallinogo scolopacinus (Scolopax gallinago), com- 
mon Hlli|»C. 

G. galliiiula (Scolopax gallinula), jack snii»c. 

Tringa subarquata, curlew sandpiper. 

T. canutus, knot. 

T. platyrhyneha, broad-billed sandpii>er. 

T. minuta, little stint, 

T. Tcmininckii, Temminck’s stint. 

T. Alpina (Tringa yariabilis), dunlin. 

}*haIaropuH fulicarius, grey phalarojic. 
liobipcH hypcrborcuH (Phalaropus hyj>erboreus), 
red-necked phalarope. 

Orex pratensis, landrail. 

Porzana Maruettu (Grex norzana), spotted craik. 

P. pusilla (Crex pusUla), little craik. 

P. Baillonii (Crex Kaillonii). 

Gallinula chloropus, moor-hon. 

Fulica atra, common coot. 

Anscr cincrciis (Anser ferus), grey -log goose. 

A. brachyrhynchus, pink-footed gwsc. 
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Berniola rutlcollis (Auhci ruficollis), rcd-brca«tcd 
goose. 

Cygnus musious (Cygnus fcni8)» Hooper swan. 

Oasarca rutila (Tadorrfa rutila), ruddy shicklrakc. 

Tadorr^a vulpanser, common shicldrake. 

Spatula clypeata (Anas clypeata), shoveller. 

Anas stepeta, gad wall. 

A. acuta, pintail duck. 

A, boschas, wild duck. 

A. querquerdula, gargany. 

A. crecca, teal. 

A. pen elope. 

Fuligula ferina, pochard. 

F. nyroca, ferruginous duck. 

F. inarila, scaup duck. 

F. cristata, tufted duck. 

Olangula glaucion (Fuligula dnngula), golden eye. 

Mergellus albellus (Mergus albcllus), seamew. 

Mergus merganser, goosander. 

Podiceps criatatus, great-crested grebe. 

P. Phiiippensis (P. minor), little grebe. 

Phalacrocorax carbo, common cormorant. 

Sylochelidon Casjna (Sterna Caspia), Caspian torn. 

Sterna pi\ra«lisea (Sterna Dougalli), roseate tern. 

S. hirundo, common tern. 

Hydrochelidon Indica (Sterna Icucoparicu), whis- 
kered tern. 

(Iclochelidon angelica (Sterna angelica), gidl-hilled 
tern. 

Sternula minuta (Sterna minuta), lesser terr., 

AnouH atolida (Sterna stolida), noddy tern. 

Onychoprion fuliginosiis (Sterna fuliginosa), sooty 
tern. 

Xema ridihumla (T^arus ridihundua), black-headed 
gull. 

Larus fuscus, lesser black-backed gull. 

Procellaria hfoaitata, cai>pcd petrel. 

PuflfinuH obscurus, dusky petrel. 

Those birds wliich are common to India and 
the polar circle^ appertain for the most part to 
the wading and webfoottMl orders ; and a few of 
them are of very general distribution over the 
worlds as especially the common turnstono 
(Strepsilas interpres), which seems to be found 
on every 8ea-coi\at. 'I'hc Lobipes hyperboreus is ^ 
a little arctic bird, of rare occurrence even in the : 
north of Scotland, Orkney, and Shetland, but a ! 
specimen wa.s procured near Madras; and the | 
nearly related riialaropus fulicarius was obtained 
in the Calcutta provision bazar so late in the year 
as May 11, 184G. 

Mr. Blyth remarks that various instances occur of 
rlosely-nflinnl Indian and European birds, which 
every ornithologist would at once pronounce to 
be distinct, e.g. Oriolus galbula and 0. kiuidoo ; 
Troglodytes Europccus and Tr. sub-Himalayanus ; 
Certhia familiaris and C. Hirnalayana, etc. And 
not infrequently the exact European species in- 
habits India in addition to another, which would 
otherwise be regarded as its counterpart or repre- 
sentative, or, according to the views of some 
naturalists, a mere local or cliroatal variety of the 
same species. Falco peregrinus is common in 
India, together with F. peregrinator, which 
would otherwise be regarded as its Indian 
counterpart; Hypotriorchis subbuteo found to- 
gether with IL severus ; Hirimdo Sinensis (the 
ordinary Indian siind martin), together with H. 
riparia; Cuculus canorus (the European cuckoo), 
as also several affined species, and so on. In 
some cases, a European species may have two or 
more ‘representatives’ in India, or vice versa. 
Thus Nucifraga caryocatactes of the i»ine forests 
of Europe and Siberia is replaced by N. hemispila 
in those of the Himalaya generally, and by H. 
multiinaculata about Kashmir; T’arus major by 1*. 
inonticolua and P. cincrcus, if not also P. nuchalis 


(in addition to cinereus), in S. India; Picus 
major by P. Himalayanus ; Accentor alpiniis by 
A. Nipaleusis. While, on the other hand, Lonius 
lahtora in India is represented both by Ij. excubitor 
and E. meridionalis m Europe; Sitta cinnamoven- 
tris by S. Europrea and S. emsia, etc. Some orni- 
; tbologists regard the Passer domesticua, P. Italisc 
i (vel Cisalpinus), and P. snlicarius (vel Hispanio- 
j lensis), of Europe, as being local varieties merely 
of tKe same, yet they hold true to distinctive 
! differences of colouring wheresoever found ; and 
1 examples of the last-named race from Afghani - 
i Stan ai^d the extreme N.AV. of India differ in no 
i appreciable respect from Algerian specimens with 
I which^hey have been compared ; moreover, this 
! race is of far more gregarious habits even than 
I Passer domesticus, — a fact noticed of it alike in 
i N. Africa and in Kohat. The Tibetan raven is 
considered as a peculiar species by Mr. Hodgson, 
an opinion to which the Prince of Canino seems 
to incline. It may be presumed to inliabit the 
I lofty mountains of Bhutan to the north ; but the 
smaller crow of Southern Asia is the C. splcndens, 
while the common black crow of all India, C. 
culminatus, would seem to stand hero alike for 
the raven, the carrion crow, and the rook. The 
true rook (Corvus frugilegus), liowcvcr, is known 
to inhabit or visit the Peshawur valley, Afghani- 
stiin, and Kashmir. The rook of China and Japan 
is conahlcred a dl.'^tinct species, C. pnstinator of 
Gould, and the jackdaw (C. monedula) accom- 
panies it in those countries ;i while the true 
northern raven, Corvus corax, is met with not 
only there, but also over a great portion of the 
Pan jab. In other parts of India, tlie compara- 
tively small C. culminatus is popularly known to 
Europeans as the riaven, but the northern raven 
would make a meal of one and not feel much the 
\voi*sc for it. 

Dr. FrancU Buchanan Hamilton, renicarking 
upon a falconry observed by him in the Shah- 
abad district, mentions that he saw, in several 
days’ hawking, a large bird of prey, named jimach, 
attack a very strong falcon as it was hovering 
over a bush into which it had driven a par- 
tridge. The moment the falcon spied the jimacli 
it gave a scream, and flew off with the utmost 
velocity, while the jimach equally pursued. 
Tliey were instantly followed by the whole party, 
foot, horse, and elephants, perhaps 200 persons, 
shouting and firing witli all their might ; and the 
falcon was saved, but not without severe wounds, 
the jimacii having struck her to the ground, 
but a horseman came iiP in time to prevent her 
from being devoured.’ The wokhab, Aquila ful- 
vescens, is a small eagle, very abundant in 
the plains of Ui)per India, the Dekhan, etc. The 
Honourable (now Sir) Walter Elliot remarks 
that ‘ the Vokhab is very troublesome in hawking 
after the sun becomes hot, mistaking the jesses 
for some kind of prey, and pouncing on the lalcou 
to seize it. Ho had once or twice nearly lost 
shahins (Falco peregrinator) in consequence, they 
flying to great distances for fear of the wokhab, 
i.e. the jimach. The principal species employed 
in Indian falconry are hlentical with those of 
Europe, namely the bauri of India, which is the 
Teregrine falcon of the west, and the baz of 
India, which is the goshawk or gontil falcon of 
Britain. In a curious I’crsian treatise on the sub- 
ject, by the head falconer of the Moghul emperor 
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Akbar, the various species use^l are cuumeraiedf 
and may be recognised with precision ; nn)ong 
them is the shangar, which is clearly the gyr falcon 
of the north, represented as extremely rare and 
valuable, taken perhaps once or twice only in a 
century, and then generally in the Panjiib. The 
shahin (Falco peregrinator) does not inhabit 
Kurope. With five or six exceptions only, the 
whole of the European diurnal birds of prey 
arc met with in India, many of them being much 
commoner in India; and they are associated with 
numerous other species unknown in Europe. The 
sport of falconry is widely diffused over Asia, even 
to the Malayas. The bustard ‘ quarry * Ijawked 
by Dr. Layard’s Bedouin companions on the great 
plain of Mesopotamia, is the houbara (Houbara 
ifacqueenii) of Sind and Afghanistan, being a 
different species from that of Spain and North 
Africa (H. undulata) ; the former has unex- 
pectedly been found, of late years, in England and 
Belgium, if not also in Denmark. 

The great spiny-tailed swift of the Himalaya 
(Acanthylis nudipes of Hodgson) was obtained, 
a few seasons back, in England. Mr. Gould 
identifies this British -killed bird with his Ac. 
caudacuta of Australia, but it appears identical 
with the Himalayan species; upon comjiaring 
Himalayan specimens with Mr. Gould’s plate, no 
iliffei'cnce can be detected. Tbc great alpiiie 
swift(Cypselu8 melba)i8 common to the Hirr alaya, 
theNeilgherrics, and high mountains of Ccyldn, but 
the great AcanUfeylis of the Himalaya has never 
been observed in S. India, and is replaced in the 
N(‘ilgherric8, Ceylon, and also across the Bay of 
Bengal (in Penang, etc.), by Ac. gigantea. 

Gold and silver pheasants arc inhabitants of 
China ; but the golden pheasant, according to M. 
Temniinck, inhabits not only China and Japan, 
but the nor them parts of Greece, as also Georgia 
and the Caucjasus ; and it has been met with even 
in the province of Orcubourg. M. Dcgland in- 
forms us that M. Garaba, French consul at Tiflis, 
met with tliis gorgeous bird in numerous flocks 
on the sjmrs of the Caucasus, which extend 
towards the Caspian Sea, and that now it has 
gone wild and multiplied in some of the forests of 
(icrmany. 

In Southern Asia, the birds familiarly known 
as bulbuls must not be confounded with the 
Persian bulbul, which is a species of true nightin- 
gale (Luscinia), a genus very closely related to 
some of the small thrushes of America. There 
is no true nightingale wild in Indi.i; but the 
shama, Cercotrichas (Kittaciiicla) macroura, un- 
doubtedly the finest song-bird (»f this part of the 
world, is not infrequently designated the Indian 
nightingale. It is common to India and the Malay 
countries; and there is a second species ^C. Luzoni- 
ensis) in the Philippines, and a thifd (C. ery- 
thropterus) in Africa. Orocetes cinclorhynclum is 
also termed shnma in tbc Madras Presidency. The 
esteemed Indian songster is le merle tricolor dc 
longue queue of Levaillaiit (Oiseaux d’Afrique, 
pi. 114). The bhimraj (Edolius paradisaaw) is 
)opularly denominated the mocking - bird by 
Europeans. 

The so}uj of birds is chiefly observctl amongst 
the ineruiidai, saxicolinai, sylviadac, larks, and 
some finches. In India there are few songsters in 
the groves, but some of the larks are kept in 
cages. AmongstMiihumodans in Britisli Tmlia.the. 


lark is usually their cage-bird, but partridges and 
quails are also domesticated. Quails, bulbuls, ami 
cocks arc trained to fight, falcons and hawks to 
hunt on the wing. 

The Chinese arc pa.ssionately fond of sing 
birds; the wealthy will pay exceedingly high 
prices for those whose notes are fine, and are as 
great connoisseurs in the notes of the lark, as 
Europeans are in those of the bullfinch. A# bird 
is ns generally the companion of a mandarin, as a 
dog is of an Englishman. These birds have a 
silken cord attached to their legs, which is en- 
twined around the finger of their owner. In China 
it is the Acridotheres cristcllatus, the Shantung 
lark. It has great facility in learning sounds, 
and will bark, mew, crow, cough, and sneeze, 
sometimes talk ; and a single bird will fetch 
£6. The acridotberca will imitate the human 
voice accurately. In China, a starling is often 
domesticated ; it is lively, good - uatured, and 
easily tamed. They also tame the fork-tailed 
parus (Leiothrix luteus of Scopoli). It is in form 
and habit like robin cf Britain ; is pretty olive- 
green, black forked fail, with wing primaries bright 
yellow and red. It turns summersaults on its 
[»ereli. Tliey have a short, loud song. Canaries 
arc s( Id in many shops of Japan. The grackle, 
Eulabes religios? , called the myna, is largely 
domesticated. The partridge, the bulbul shrike, 
are jJso largely domesticated. The hoopoe is to 
be seen occasionally. In China the cormorant and 
the pelican are trained to fish. 

Many races have had myihiccil birds. The Zend 
has the eorosh ; the Persians, the roc and si-murgh ; 
the anka of the Arabs; the Turks, the kerkes ; 
the pheenix of the Egyptians and Greeks ; the 
I vggdrasil of the Ed<la ; the griffin bird of the age 
of chivalry ; the kind of the Japanese; and the 
garuda of the modern Hindus. A Hindu legend 
relates that two lovers were tmnsformed into 
Brahmany ducks, the Csisarca rutila, Pallas^ and 
condenmed to live at night apart on opposite 
banks of a river, and all night long Ctach m its 
turn asks its mate if it shall come across ; but the 
qucKtion is always met with a negative. ‘ Chakwi, 
shall I come V ‘ No, Chakwa.’ ‘ Chakwa, shall I 
come?’ — ‘ No, Chakwi.’ 

Sailors have familiar names for sed birds; 
among.st others, the Booby, the Nelly, the Noddy, 
the Reef Bird, the Frigate Bin!, the Tropic Bird, 
the Cape Pigeon, the Mother Cary's Chicken, the 
Mutton Bird ((Estrelata Lessoni), the Whale Bird 
(Prion <lesolatu.s). Cape Hen is the petrel, also 
callc<I Black Night-Hawk ; and the Madcerol Bird, 
King Bird, or Kinger of sealers, is the tern, 
Sterna virgata. 

Of lund birds with peculiar names may bo 
mentioned tbe Mocking-bird, the Laughing Jack- 
ass, the Satin -bower bird (Ptilonorhynchus holo- 
8(;riecus); in India, tbe Coppersmitb, the satbhai. 

Okulk, K.\rT()Hi:s, Birds of Prey. 

Faui. Vulturida*, Vultures. Si/b Fam. Vulturime, 
True VultiircH. 

Vultur nuuuu^ius, /liaa., great blown vulture. 

V, calvus, Srop., Humv, black vulture. 

(;yi)8 fulvuH, Ginel., large tawny vulture. 

(i. iTuUcuH, Svop.. long billed brown vulture. 

(i. llengalenHia, coiiiinon brown vulture. 

Suh~F(tm. Neophroniruu. Sc;\venger8. 
Neophron p('rcnoi)tevus. Linn, 
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Suh-Faiu. (iypiu'tina?, Bon. 

Oypaetxis barbatufi, Linn. 

O. occideiitiiliH, Bon.^ Arabia. 

Fnm, I’alcoiiitlic, FalcoiiH. Snb-Fom. Falcouinsb, 
True f’alcoris. 

Falco i>crcgrinu8, Gmcl.y peregrine falcon. 

F. peregiinator» Sunder , the Hhahin. 

F. sacor, Scld.^ the «akcr or chorrug. 

F. jugger, (tvatf^ the laggar. 

F. Babylonicufl, (iiirnri/^ retl-headod launer. 
Hyj)otnorchi.s Hubbutou, X., the Ijobby. 

H. Bcverus, Hor»f.^ Indian liobby. 

H. <i*salon, ihn.y the merlin. 

11. cliicqucra, the Turumti merlin. 

Tiimmiculns alundju iuH, Bnas., kestrel. 

Frythropiis cencln ia, Nanm.^ lesser keatrel. 

K. vespertiniis, Linn.^ rcd-legged falcon. 

Kiera.x caitolmos, Jfnc/t/a.y pigmy falcon. 

JI. mclanoleucoM, /jV//., Assam. 

H. cocrulcscens, Java, JMalayann. 

H. Bcriceus, t^hina. 

Sub-Foni. Accipitrina*, Hawks. 

Astur x)alumbarivis, Linn.^ goshawk. 

Snb-f/cnnx, Loidjosjuza. 

I/Ophoai»iza trivirgatna, JJtnnr, crested goshawk. 
Micronisus badiiis, (Jni.^ shikra. 

Accipiter nisus, Linn.^ sparrow-hawk. 

A, virgatus, Tern in. ^ besra KparrowThawk. 

Sub-Fam. Aquilime, Eagles 

a. True Eagles. 

Aquiia chryaaetos, Linn.j gulden eagle. 

A. imiierialis, Bcr/ixt.^ inq>erial eagle. 

.\. na.'via, f/m., spottijd eagle, 

A. fnlvesccns, frm.v, tawny eagle, the wokhab. 

A. ha.stata, Lrx.x.^ long-legged eagle. 

A. peiinata, (im.y dwarf eagle. 

h. Kite KagU'R. 

Neopus Malaiensis, liumf., black eagle. 

r. Hawk Eagles. 

Eutolinaetua lionellii, /Junw, cre.stless hawk eagle. 
liimnaetuH niveus, 'J’tmni,, ciiangeable hawk eagle. 

Ij. criKtutcllus, 7\ni))i.y crested hawk eagle. 

L. Nipaleiisis, 8i>otted hawk eagle. 

L. Kionierii, Jh S^., rufous-bidlieil hawk eagle. 

</. Serpent EagU?s. 

(hrcaetu.s Oallicii.s, (riiuL, serpent eagle. 

Spilornis chcela, Dnnd^ cre.sted serpent eagle. 

S. bacha, J)aut(., Java. 

S. spilogaster, Bf., (N-ylon. 

S. holospiluB, Vhilijipines. 

e. Fishijig Eiigb-.'- 
Fandton halia-tus, Linn., tH)>rey. 

J*olioi‘:tvKs iehihy^otus, liorxf., wliite-tailc<l sea eagle, 
ilalia tus fulvivi nter, Vo d/., ring-tailed sea eagle. 

J{. leu;;f»giister, dm., grey-baeked sea eagle. 

Snh Fani. I'luteoniii.'e, liiizzardt:, 

IJiiteo vulgaris, Bn hst., the. buzzanl. 

Jl. desertorum, J/inuc. 

Jl. canescens, J/<h/i/s., long legged buzzard 
Jl. aiiuilinuH, Jfodf/g., upland bvizzaid. 

J{. pluinipes, Umiiix., harrier buzzard. 

H. pygin.M iis, Jlln., 'J’j'H.iMserim. 

J’oliornis tetsa, Frank/., wbite-eyeil buzzard. 
Archilmteo hemiplilopus, JS/j/th, brown citgle buzzanl, 

1 liii I iers. 

(’irciis cyaneus, Linn., lien harrier. 

< Swainsouii, A. Smith, pale harrier. 

<.'. cinei siceus, Moutaym , Montague's liarrier. 

( k molanoleucos. (hn., pied harrier, 

C. icruginosus, Linn., rnar.sh harrier. 

Sub-Fam. Milvin.e, Kite.s. 

Ifaliastur Indus, Binid., martHJii-backed, liruhmanykito. 
Milvua govinda, Si/kcs, Pari.-h kite. 

M, tttcr of Europe. 

M, inclaiiotis of (/hir.a. 

i'ernis eristuta, Cav., crested honey bu^nrd. 
iiaza lophotes, Cuv., crested black kite. 

Elunus melanuptorus, Ihiud, black winged kite. 

Fam. Strigida‘,Owl8. Sub-Fam. Strigina), Screech Owl«. 
JStrix Javaniea, Ik War mb., screed* owl, 
candiila, TicktU, gniaa owl. 

H. iialica, Hume. 

l*hohtlus badius, Horsf,, bay screech owl. 


Sub-Fam. Syrniina-','Hooting Owls. Sub-yen u»,B\ilAcn. 
Symium Indrance. St/kex, wood owl. 

B. Newarense, Hodgs., Nepal wood owl. 

S. BinoiiBC, Lath., mottled wotnl owl. 

S. niviculum, Hodgi., Himalayan wood owl. 

Bulaoa ocellata, Hume. 

Sub-Fam. Asionina), Eared Owla. 

OtuB vulgaris, Flcm., long-eared owl. 

O. braohyotus, Om., ahort-oarcd owl. 

Sith-Fmn. Buboninse, Horned, Eagle, and Scops OwU. 
UiTua itlongalensis, Frank/., rock horned owl. 

U. coromanda, Lath., dusky horned owl. 

Huhua Nijialensis, Hodgs,, forest eagle owl. 

Ketuiia Oeylonensis, Gin., brown fish owl. 

K. flavij)e.s, Hodgs. , tawny fish t)wl. 

Ephialt^''^ ]>onnatiis, Hodgs., Indian Scops owl. 

E. lottii*< Hume. 

E. lemnigi, Horsf., large Indian Scops owl. 

E. bakkamuiiia, Hume. 

E. griseus, Hume. 

Scops rufescens, Horsf., Malayana. 

Sub-Fam. Surniiiue, Kanp. 

Athene bramii, Tnnm., 8i>otted owlet. 

A. radiata, 7'ickcll, jungle owlet. 

A. Malabarica, lUgth, Malabar owlet. 

A. cuculoides, Vigns., large-barred owlet, 

A. Persica, Hume. 

Olaucidium Brodicei, Burton, pigmy owlet. 

Ninox scutellatus, Itajffi., brown hawk owl. 

Order, 1 nse.ssore.s, Vigors, Pcrchin;.f Birda. 

Tiudk, Fim.siuohtuem. 

Fam. HirunJinida>. Sub-Fam. Himndinimir, Swallow's. 

a. Hirui^do, True Swallows. 

Hirundo rustica, Linn,, common swallow. 

H. Tytleri, Hume. 

11. domicola, Jerdon, Neilgherry hoiAo swallow. 

II. ruficeps, Hume. 

H. filifera, Stephens, wire- tailed swallow. 

H. tlaurica, Linn., red-iumj»ed Hwalh>w. 

H. fluvicoia, Jerdon, Indian clilF swallow. 

b. Sand Martins. 

Ootylo riparia, Linn., European sand martin. 

(b Hubaotxata, Hodgs.. dusky martin. 

U. Sineiisi.s, Grog, Indian bank martin. 

c. Chag Martins. 

(’. concolor, Sykis, dusky crag martin. 

(b rupestris, Scop., mountain cnig martin. 

d, Hoiiho Martins. 

f Mu lidon urbiea, JAnn., English house martin. 

<b < ’ashinirien.Mis, dould, Ksslmiir lious»* martin. 

Cb Nip.'denHLs, Hodgs., Jlimalayaii martin. 

Sub-Fam. ( 'yp.selijue, Swifts. 

Aeanthylis .sylvatica, 'Virkdl, vvliite-nMnpe»i spine tail. 
A. gigantea, Temm., brown-necked sjune tail. 

A. caudacuta. Lath., wliite-necked Hiuiie tail. 

(Jyp.selu.M inelba, Linn., Aljuiie swift. 

(.b apus, Linn., European swift. 

(b uftinis, (iray, Indian swift. 

C. leuconyx, iilyth, wliiti; clawed swift. 

<b Kiktassiei^is, Gray, palm clawed swift, 
f-olhicalia iiiMifica, Latham, <*dihle nest swiftlet. 

(b linchi (C. fuciph.aga), Nie(»harH to Java. 
Dcmlrocheliiiou eoronaius. Ticket/, crested swrift. 

D. klecho, Malay ana. 

D. comatus, Sumatra. 

D. inystaceiir, N. (Guinea ; and 
D. Wullacei,%'k*lobc8. 

Fam. Capriinulgidai, Goat Huckers, Sub-Fam. 
Steatorninnu, Gray. 

Batrachostomus moniliger, B/yth, frog-mouth. 

Otothrix Hodgsonii, Gray, frog-mouth. 

Sub-Fam. Caprimul^nae, Night Jars. 
Caprimulgus Itidicus, Lath., jungle night jar. 

C. Kelaartii, B/yUi, Neilgherry jungle night jar. 

C. albonotutus, Ticke//, Bengal jungle night jar. 

O. macrourus, Horsf., Malay jungle night jar. 

G. atripennis, Jerdon, Ghat jungle night jar. 

O. Asiaticus, Latiiam, Imliauiunglu nightjar. 

C. MahrattoiiHiH, Sykes, Sykos^ jungle night jar. 

C. niouticolus, Franklin, Franklin s jungle night Jar. 

0. stictoinus, Smnhoc, of Ghina, 
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Film. Trogoni(la>, TrogonB. 
ifarpActes fasciatus, Oin.^ Malabar trogon. 

11. llotlgaonl, Gvutdf rcd-heuded trogon. 

Fam. !Mcropid.'o, llec-caterH. 

Mcrops viridiSj Linn.^ Indi:ui beo-oatcr. 

M. l^bilippoiiBis, Linn., blue-tailed bec-cater. 

M. tpiinticolor, ViciU.^ ebestnut-beaded beo-catcr„ 

M. apiaster, Linn.^ European buo-cater. 

M. yKgyptius, Fnrak. 

M. badiuB of Malacca. 

Nyctiornis Athertoni, Jard.^ bluc-neckcd bec-cate^. 

N. nmictus of Malayana. 

Fam. Coraciad.'o, Jtolleia. 
rJoracias Indicn, Linn.^ Indian roller, 
vv. afiiniH, liiirniuse roller. 

garrula, Linn., European roller. « 

KuiyatomuM oricntaliB, jLtnn., broad-billed rollcrj^i 
E. gulariu, K, N. (luinoa. * 

Fam. llalcyonidro, Kingfisbera. 

,^tib-F(tm. Ilalcyoniuie. 

a. Entomotliera. 

Halcyon loncoccidialus, C/ /a., brown-beaded kingfisbor. 
11. amauroptoruH, I'caraon, brown winged kingfi»hcr. 

b. Cancropliaga. 

11. fuscus, Jiodd., white breaytod kiiigfiaber. 

11, atricapillus, (Jin., black-cappod kiiigliaher, 

C. (.^ilialcyon. 

II. CoroinandeliunuH, iSc., ruddy kingfiabor. 

If. iSinyrncnsis, Ilniin'. 

'l\>iliraniphuB coUaris, /S'c., wliite-collarcd kingfiabor, 

< Vy,v ti idactyla, FaKait, three-toed kingfiaber. 
r. rufidoraa, Strivkland, Mulayana. 

< '. luzouiensia, the most beautiful kingfisber. 

Sab- Fam. AlceJiniy.e. 

Alcedo Ijongalenjus, (hn., Indian kingfi.sher. 

A. curyx.ona, 2Vjy</a., groat Indian kingfisher. 

A. Meningting, TciuRiicriin to Java. 

A. lieryilina, Java, 

A. MoluccmisiH, liloluccaa. 
f'erylc riidis, fjinn., pied kingfibher. 

(\ guttata, Vifjor.'i, mottled kingfisher. 

(h lugubriH, Sc/ll., t>f Ja})an. 

Fam. bmrylaiinube, Siv., liroadbilla. 
l*sarisomuH Dalliousi.'e, Jaiucuon, yellow-throated 
broadbill. 

Si'iiluphus rubroi>ygia, Jfmhmun, red-backed broadbill. 
Eurylaimus Javanieus, IMalayana. 

E. ochroinelas, Malayana. 

( Jorydon SumatranUH, Eurma. 

< 'ymbirliynchus macrorbynchus, Eurma. 

('. atliiiis, Arakan. 

I'eltops Elainvillii, N. Ouinca. 

Calyptomcn.i viiidin, ^lalacca, Arcbiiielago. 

h'am. Eucerotidio, H(»rnbilla. 
lluiniaiu.s bicoinis, Linn., great bornbill. 

Hydiocis.sa coronata, limld., Malabar bornbill. 

1;. .dhiiostiis, Sham, liengal bornbill, 

VI. alUniH, Hatton, iJeliia Ilooii bornbill. 

H. convexa, T<m.ia., IM.dacai, .Javi^, 

11. Malayana, Malacca, Java. 

11. nigrirostris Malacca, Java. 

Meniceros bicornis, Sc., common grey bornbill. 

Tockus Singhaleusis, Shaw, jungle grey bornbill. 

Accroa Nipalensis, Hodijs., rufous-necked bornbill. 
Ubinoplax bcututua, Malay Peninsula. 

Ebyticoroa ruficollis, Tun., Eurma, Malacca. 

Ub. subruficolUs, Bhjih, Burma, Malacca. 

U. plicatus. Lath., Eurma, Malacca. 

Ecrenicornus Tickelli, Jihith. 

Tkibk, 1 SCANSOUK.H, Climbora. 

Fam. Psittacidai, Parrots. Sub-Fum. Paboornina?, 
Parrakeets. 

Paltoorniu Alexandri, Zdnn., Alexandrine parrakcet. 

V. torquatus, Bvdd., roso-ringed parrakeet. 

J». rosa, Bodd.y rose-boaded parrakeet. 

1’. .schLsticeps, Modijs., slaty-beaded iiarrokeot. 
r. columboidcB, Vd/ors, blue- winged parrakeet. 

J\ Javanieus, (hbick, red -breasted parrakeet. 
i\ i;..Uhr.ipie, La Hard, Ceylon parrakcet. 

*;,.inccp.s, B/f/th, Nicobais, Penang. 

J*. oiythrogenyH, B(>nh, Andamans. 

P. longicauda, Ksumatra, Malay Peninsula. 


Sub- Fam. Loriinu!, Lories. 

Loriculus vernalis, Sparnu., Indian lorikeet. 

L. galgulus, Malay I’eninsula. 

L. A.siaticus, Ceylon. 

Psittinus Malaccensis, Malay Peninsula. 

The true lories inhabit the Moluocaa and N. Guinea. 
Sub- Fa m . Cacatuinaj. 

The cockatoos consist of — 

(1) White cockatoos, with large crest, from Moluccas. 

(2) Elack cockatoo.H of Australia, forming the cre|ted 

genera Microglossuni and Calyptorbyncbus. 

The Ncstorinie have a greatly i)rolonged ujiper man- 
dible- The Psittacin.e are found in both continents, 
ajid in the E. A^’cliipclago, The inaccaws have one 
large-sized group, viz. true Macoaws, the other Conurus, 
smaller. 

Fam. Picida?, Woodpeckers. Suh-Fam. Picina*. 
Picus lliinal.ayanus, J. and S., I Jim. ined wooilpeoker. 
Jk inajoroideM, Hod{/s., Darjiling black woodpecker. 

P. cathpharins, Hodi/s., lesser black woodpecker. 

P. macei, VitlL, Indian Kj)otited wooai»ccker. 

P. Scindianus, (/oidd, Sind pied woodjH'cker, 

I*, brumn i Irons, Vkj., brown-fronted, woodjicckor. 

1*. Mabrattensi.H, Lath., ycdlow-fronted woodpecker. 

J\ Pdanfordi, Blidk, Eurma woodp*‘ekei. 

P. atratus, Bhjth, Euru'a. 

P. Andamanensis, Sii/th. 
i‘. anale’, Temni,, Java. 

P. cabani.si, Mclh., China. 

P. pec • oralis, Blnth. 

Hypo pic’JH bypcrytl TUH, Vdjors, rufous-beilicd wood- 
pecker. 

Vungipicea rubricatns, Bli/tJi, Darjiling pigmy wooil* 
pecker. 

y. pygm.uus, Vigors, Himalayan I'iginy wootlpeckor. 
y. Hiiialwickii, Jerd., soutborn pigmy woodpecker, 
y. Mobuia nsis, .Java, Molucca, 
y. canicapillub, BL, Eurma. 
y. gymnojJitlialmo.s, Jil., Ceylon, 
y. .scintilla, Natt., Himalayas, 
y. maculatus, l^hilipjuncs. 
y. zizuki, Jaj>an. 

Sub- Fam . Campepbilime, 

Heniicircu.s caiiente, Lrs.s., lu'urt-spotted woodi>€ckoi'. 
H. concretus, Malay Peninsula. 

Chrysocolapte.s .sultaneus, 21od[is., golden-backed wood- 
pecker. 

C. CoensiH, dm., black-backed woodpecker. 
Mullen])icu,s pulveruleiituK, Tcmm., large slaty wood- 
pecker. 

M, JlodgHoni, Jerd., great black woodpecker. 

M. .lavemsiH, Homf., Malacca. 

M. Hodgei, BL, AmbuniuiM. 

S nb- Fam. ( i oci n i n a 

CcciuuH H(iuamatuH, Vdj., scaly-bellied green wood- 
pecker. 

C. .Mtriolatu.H, Bhdh, small green woodpecker. 

C. occii»italis, Vuj., black iiapcd woodpecker, 

C. viridanu.s, Blpth, Eurma. 

(J. awoke.ra, T., Japan. 

(!. gueriiii, Math., (’bina. 

G. .'idinis, lialftc.H, {Sumatra, 

(J. iliinidiatus, T., Java. * 

Chrysopblegma llavimteba, Gould, large yellow-najx d 
[ woodpecker. 

j C. cbbtrolopbus, Vkill., lesser ycdlow-naped do. 
cbloropbaneH VU'ilL, southern yellow-napod do. 

C. mentali's T., Burma, lilalayana, 

C. miniata, Forster, Malacca. 

C. puuicous, Iforsf,, S. Eurma, Malavana. 

Venilia pyrrbotis, IJodi/s., red-eared bay woodpecker. 

V. rubiginosa, Eiiton, ^lalacca. 

Meiglyptes i>octuraliH, IMalayana. 

M. tristis, B. Burma, Alalayana. 

M. juguloris, Bl.y Burma. 

M. Rafficsii. , 

Gccinulua grantia, palo-headed woodiieoker. 

MicropternuH phaiocops,Rf//., Bengal rufous wo^pecker. 
M, gularis, Jerdon, Madras rufous woodi>eoker. 

I M. badius, Malacca. 

i Eracliypternus aurantius, Linn.y golden-backed do, 
j E. cbrysuuotus, Less., golden-backed woodpecker. ^ 

1 B. dilutua, Blyth, pale- backed woodpecker. 
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J5. t>cyloMU8, Ceylon. 

('hrytfoiiotUH sborei, Vig.y large 3- toed woodpecker. 

C. intermediuB, Blgthy common 3-toed woodpecker. 

C. rubro-pygialis, Malh.y southern 3-toed woodpecker. 

Sub-Fam. Picumnina?, Piculcts. 

Vivia ixmominata, Burtcuy speckled piculct. 

Sasia oohracea, Hodgi.y rufous piculet. 

PicumnuB abnormis, T,y Malayana. 

Sub-Fam. Yunginee, Wrynecks. 

Yunj torquilla, Linn.y common wryneck. 

Y. Indica, chestnut- throated wryneck. 

Sub Fam. Indicatorinaj, Honey Guides. 
Indicator xanthonotus, Btythy yellow' -backed honey 
guide. 

I. Arohipolagicus, T.y Malayana. 

Fam. Megalaimida^, llarbets. 

Me^laima virens, Bodd., great barbet. 

AL liueata, Vieill.y Himalayan green barbet. 

M. caniceps, Frajikliny common green barbet. 

M. viridisy Om.y small green barbet. 

M. Zeylanica, Lapavd. 

M. corvinus, T.y Java. 

AL phaiostictuH, T.y Cochin-China. 

Cynops Asiatica^ Lath.y blue- throated barl»et. 

C. Franklinii, Blyihy golden -throated barbet. 
Xanthohema Indica, Lath.., crimson-brensted barbet. 

X. Malabarica, Blyihy crimaon-throated barbet. 

X. rubricapilla, Gm.y of Ceylon. 

Chotorhoea, sp., of Malay Peninsula and Arch. 
Megalorhynchus Hayi, of Malacca. 

Fam. Cuculid.x*. Sub-Fam. Cuculinx', Cuckoos. 
Ouculus canorus, Linn.y European cuckoo. 

C. Himalayanus, VigorSy Himalayan cuckoo. 

C. poliocephalus, Latluimy small cuckoo. 

C. Soimeratii, Lathaniy banded bay cuckoo. 

C. microptcrus, Oouldy Indian cuckoo. 

C. striatuH, DrapieZy liill cuckoo. 

Hierococcyx varius, Vahl.y hawk cuckoo. 

H. nisicolor, Hodgn.y hawk cuckoo, 

H. BpnrverioideH, VigorSy hawk cuckoo. 

Polyphosia nigra, Blyihy plaintive cuckoo. 

P. tenuirostris, (Irapy Assam, Burma. 

P. merulina, of Malayana. 

SurnicuIuB dicruroide.s, Hodgs.y drongo cuckoo. 

S. lugubris, Bornf. 

Chrysococcyx Hodgsoni, MoorCy emerald cuckoo. 

C. xanthorhyncliUH, Horxf.y Malayana. 

C. Malayanus, Horsf.y Malayana. 

C. basalis, Horsf.y Alalayana. 

Coccystcs melanoleucos, Gmd.y i»ied-crested cuckoo. 

C. coroinandua, Linn.y red-winged cuckoo. | 

C. glandariuH. 

Eudynamys oricntalis, Linn.y Indian koed cuckoo. 

Sub-Fam. Phi'enicophainx*. 

Eanclobtoinus tristis, Lcas.y green -billed malkoha. 

Z. viridirustris, Jn'd.y small green-billed malkoha. 

Z. Javanious, Burma, Alalayana. 

Z. SumatranuH, Burma, Alalayana. 

Z. diardi, Burma, Alalayana. 

PhxnicophauH ])yrrhoccph.aluH, Ceylon. 

P. curvirostris, Burma, Alalayana. 

Khinortha, ^p., Alalayana. 

Sub-Fam. Centroiwlinx, Coucals. 

Centropus rufipennij, Uligcvy common coucal ; crow- 
pheasant. 

C. viridis, Scop.y Indian crow-pheasant. 

Taccocua Leschenaultii, Lcss.y sirkeer. 

T. sirkee, Oraiiy Bengal sirkeer. 

T. infuscata, Blyihy northern sirkeer. 

T. affiniy, Blyihy Central Indian sirkeer. 

Tkibe, Tenuirostrks. 

Fam. Nectarinidae. Sub-Fam. Nectarinino}, Sun-birds. 
Arachnothcra magna, Hodij.y spider-hui^ter. 

A. pusilla, Blyihy Hodg.y spider-hunter. 

A. Phayrei, Bl.y Pegu. 

A. flavigjistra, EyUmy Malacca. 

A. chryaogenys, Eyiony Alahicca. 

A. modcsta, Eytony Malacca. 

A. iimmata, Eytony Malacca. 

jEthJ^yga milcH, Hodgs.y red honey-auckcr. 


JE. Vigorsii, SykeSy violct-eare«l honey -sucker. 

JE. Gouldix, VigorSy purple-tailed honey-suckcr. 

M. igiiicnuda. Hodgs.y fire-tailed honey-sucker. 

JE. Nipalensis, Hodgs.y nuiroon-backed honey-sucker. 
JE. Horsfieldii, BLy green -backed lioney-suckor. 

A2. saturata, Hodgt . , black-breasted honey-sucker. 
Leptocoma Zcylanica, L. , amethyst honey-sucker. 

L. minima, Sykesy tiny honey-sucker. 

Arachncchthra Asiatica, Lath.y purple honey-sucker. 
A. lotcnia, L. 


Sub-Fam. Dicxinae, Flower-peckers. 


Dica^um coccinoum. Scop. 
D. chrysorhsuuin, Tcmm. 
D. minimum, Tickell. 

D. co?»color, Jtrdon. 


Piprisoma agile, Tickell. 
Alyzanthe ignipcctus, Hod. 
Pachyglossa melanoxan- 
tha, Hodgs. 


PaAi. Certhiada?. Sub-Fam. Certhinse, Creepers. 
Certhfll Himalayana, Vig. I Salpornis, spilonata, 
C. Nipalensiy, Hodgs. I Frujikl. 

C. discolor, Blyth. | Tichodronia rnuraria, L. 


Sub-Fam. Sittinre, Nuthaches. 


Sitta Himalayensis, Jard. 
and Selb. 

S. leucopsis, Gould. 

S. castnueoventris, Frank. 


S. cinnamomcoventris, Bl. 
S. forrnosa, Blyth. 
Dendrophila frontaHs, 
Horsf. 


Fam. Upupidffi. Sub-Fam. Upupinse, Hoopoes. 
Upupa epops, Linn. | U. nigripennis, Gould. 

Fam. Alelliphagidx, Honey-eaters of Australia and 
Islands, 

Fam. Paradiseidee, Birds of Paradise. 

Astrapia nigra, paradise pie, N. Guinea. 

CicinnuruB regius, king paradise bird, N. Guinea. 
Diphyllodes speciosa, the magnificent, N. Guinea. 

D, Wilsoni, red p.aradise bird, Waigion. 

Epimachus magnus, long-t.ailed paradise bird, N. Guineo. 
Lophorina fltra, the superb, New Guinea, 

Paradisea apoda, groat paradise birtf, Am. 

P. Pupuana, lessor ^juradise bird, N. Guinea. 

P. rubra red poiadise bird, AVaigion. 

Parotia s^xpennia, golden paradise bird, N. Guiiioa. 
IHiloris nagnifion, 8cale-l>reasted paradise bird, N. 
Guinea. 

Seleucides alba, 12-wired paradise bird, N. Guinea. 
Semioptera Walhicei, standard wing, Batcbian. 
Scriculus aureus, paradise oriole, N. Guinea. 


TIURK, l)K.\TIHt)STRE.S. 


Fam. Baniadx. Sub-Fam. Laniana;, Shrikes. 


Ijanius hditora, Sukes. 

L. erythronotiiH, Vigors. 
L. tophronotuH, ,, 

U nigricei>8, Franklin. 

L. Hardwick ii, Vigors. 


L. cristatuH, Linn. 

Ij. artmarius, Blyth. 

L. tigrinus, Alalayana. 
Ji. hypoleucoH, Blyth. 


huU-J'aui. AlaJaconotinx, \Vood Shrikes. 


Tephrotlornis pelvica. Hod. 
T. sylvicola, Jerdon. 

T. Pondiceriana, Gmel. 


T. grisola, Blyth. 

HemipuB jdcatuu, Sykt'S. 

H. obscurus, Horsf. y Java. 


Sub-Fam. (Jampei>lmgina;, Cuckoo Shrikes. 


Volvocivora ^Sykewii, 
Sh'ickland 

V. melaschistoa, Jfmlgs. 
Graucalus niacei, Lrsson. 
G. I^apuensis. N. Guinea. 
G. Javeusis, Java. 

G. fasciatuH, Sumatra. 

G. pusillus, Biylhy Ceylon. 


Pericrocotus Hpeciosus. 
Luth(tm. 

1*. Ilammeua, Forster. 

P. brevirostris, Vigors. 

P. Solaris, Blyth. 

1\ roseu.s, Vicill. 

I\ peregrinus, Linn. 

P. ervthro[)ygeus, Jerdon. 
P. albifrons, Burm. 


Sub-Fam. Dicrurinx, Diongo Shrikes. 


Dicrurus macrocercus, Vie. 
I). balica.BHiuH, Linn. 

D. longicaudatus, A. Hay. 
D. courulescens, lAnn. 

1), loucophoeus, Alalacca. 
(Jiaptia aenea, Vicillot. 
Bhruiga remifer, Tcmm. 


Edolius paradiseus, Linn. 
E. Alulabaricus, Scop. 

E. Ranguonensis, Gould. 
E. brachyphoruB, Temm.y 
Borneo. 

E. Formo.sus, Cabamit. 
Ciiibia Hottentuta, iUnri. 


Sub-Fam. Artarninse, Swallow Shrikes. 


Artamus fuscus, Vieillot. 

A. leucorhynchos, Philip- | 
pines. 


A. leucogaster, 
Java. 


VaJ.y 
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/W///. Miiscicnpidn?,‘Fly-catcherH. Sab-Fum. Myiagiiiuf. 
Tchitreii pfiradini, Linn. I L. alhofroiitata, Frankhn. 
T. atHniH, A. Hay. ]<. poctoralis, Jtrdon. 

T. utricaiuluta, Fytnii. ]j. .luvuinca, Maluyaiui. 

T.|)ii»iciiaih'H,C'hi*ia, Japan. Clielidoiliynx hypov.in- 
T. (laimardi, Lcsnon. thu, JJfyfh. 

Myiajjra azurea, Bodd. Cryptolo])ha cinerco-ca- 

LoucocercafuscoventriSjFV. pilla, Vie HI. 

li. leuco^rnstcr, Hume. Philentoma, s/)., Malacca. 

Sub- Film. Muscicapina;, Fly-catcliera. 

H(’micl)eli<loii fuligino8U8, ' MuMcicapula aupcrciliaris, 
HiHltju. Jerdon. 

Al«ej)niixlatiro«triH,/inj^t'«. M. .'estigma, Hodyxnn. 

A. tcrricolor, Hodyn. M. aapuhira, Tickell. 

A. fcirugiiions, ,, Niiidula Hc(lg8oni,JI/o(»r. 

Ochromela iiigrorufa, Jvr. Nillava svuidavara, 

EuinyiaH inolanopH, Viy. N. Maegrigoriso, HurUm. 

E. iilhicand.'tta, Jerdon. N. grandiH, Blyth. 

E. indigo, Horaf., Java. Anthipea inoniligor, //( m/vx. 
( !yin jiiH unicolor, Eiphia tricolor, ,, 

< rubeculoides, Viftorn. S. atrophiata, ,, 

(y. hanyunias, S. loucornelaiiura, ,, 

<'. Tickellijc, Bhjth. S. HUperciliariH, Blyth. 

rullcauda, SiraiUH. S. orytliaca, ,, 

V. mngniroHtria, Bhfth. Erythrosterna Icucura, 

jialiipcH, Jerdon. (Ini. 

t'legan.s, 7V;/i. , Sumatra. E. ]>u.silla, Blyth. 
hyacintliina, Temm. E. acornauM, Ilodys. 

V. Jerdon i, Hume. E. maculata, 7'ickitt. 

Film. Mcrulidio, Tliruahefl. Suh-Fam. Myiothcrinse, 

(jlrouinl Thrunhes. 

Tenia caHtaneo - coronata, lirachypteryx NipalenBia, 
Burton. Hody.H. 

T. cyuniventor, Hodyn. Ji. hyperythra, Jerdon. 
l*noepyga8»pnimata,i'/oK/d. li. ciairaliH, Blyth. 
i*. puKilla, Hodf/solk. E. montanrs Java. 

I*, caiidata, Blyth. E l*alisHeri,A'<d(e«W, iVyl. 

J*. longicaudata, Moore, P*. alhifioiiH, 7/atV, Java. 
Troglodytes NipalenHin, Callenc rufiventris, Blyth. 

Hody.i. (' fn.ntaliH, „ 

T. [xinctatu.s, Blyth. llotlgsoniu.sph.enicuroideHj 

KiinatiU’ inalacoptibin, Bl, Iloibfi^oi. 

Whistling ThnishoH. 

Myiophonus llorsfieldii, P. cucullata, /fartl. 

V'iyorn. llyelrohatai Asiatica, 

M. 'remininckii, Viyors. SieninH. 

M. cyancuH, .lava. H. Ca-shiniricnsis, tJindd. 

HydroniiH Nipalensis, //«</. II. sonlida, ,, 

I'itta llc'ngalensis, (Burl. Zoothcra inontic<da, V'uj. 

Snb Fum. Mcrulinai, True ThrushcH. 

PetiocoMsypliUHcyaneuHjZ/. M. inundarina, < diin.u 
(;ri»cetes cry throgastra, PlanestictiH ruHcolli.s, 
]'n/( 0 *.s. j Balias. 

O. cincloiliynchuH, Viyors. P. utn)gulaiiM, 'Tcuim. 

(), creinita, I'hilippines. i P. fuscatUH, Balias. 
(leocichlaey.'inotus, J. (t i 1\ pilarin, //., liehifare. 

(i. citrina, Latham. | TurduH Hodgsoni, LafreS' 

(I. unicolor, 'Biekclf. j iiayi, missel thrush. 

Turdulus Wardii, ./mh/H. , T. iliacus, Linn. 

'J\ cardis, Tnnni. j Orcocincla molIisHimu, Bl. 

Menda nigropileus, Lafr. ; O. daiima, Latham. 

M. sitriillinni, Jerdon. ' O. Nilgiriensi.s, Blyth. 

M. houlhoul, JMtkam. i O. inframarginatu, Blyth, 

M. alhocinctu, Hoyle. \ Andamans. 

M. castanea, donld. \ O, spiloptera, /I/., (^V^ylon. 

M. Kinnisii, Kelaart. | O. Iforsfieldii, Bon., Java. 

M. hucogaster, Blyth. 1 O. Heinii, Cab., Japan. 

Sub-Fam. Timaliiiae, Eabbling Thrnslies. 

l*iuadoxoriiiH IlaviroBtriB, Grammatoptila striata, V. 

(jintld. Thamnocataphus picatus, 

)*. gidaris, Hornfidd, Tiekell. 

Y. ruliceps, Blyth. GamimorhynchuH riifuluM, 

lleteroinorpha unicolor, Blyth. 

Hodifson. Pyctorliia Sinen.sis, Cm. 

ChleuasicuH ruficepa, Bl. V. longirostria, 

Sutlnxa Nipalcnsis, Hod. Trichast<uua Abbotti, Bl. 

S p<.lioti.s, Bh/th. T. bicolor. Less., nncl T. 

S fulvifrouH, JTodo.wn. ohvaceum, Strickland, 

Gonostoma ceinod'ium, an.l T. rostratum, Blyth, 

Hodgson. Malacca. 


I Alcippe Xipalensi*:, Hodgs. G. pectoralis, Could. 

A. poiocephala, Jtrdon. G. moniliger, Hiulg.i. 

A. atriceps, ,, («. ocellatua, Vigors. 

StnchyrU nigriceps, Hod. Troch.doptcron erythro- 

S. pyrrhopH, ,, cephaluni, Vigors. 

S. ruficeps, Blyth. T. chrysopterum, Gould. 

S. chrysiea, Hinlgson. T. subunicolor, Hmlgs. 

Mixorui.s rubicapillus, Tic. T. variegatutu, Vigors. 
Timalia pileata, Horsf. T. atfinc, Hixlgs. 

T. crythroptera, and T. T. squamatum, Gould. 

maculata, ami T. nigri- T. ruft)gularc, ,/ 

cullis are from ^talacca. T. pheeniceum, ,, 

Durnctia liyperythra, T. cachinnanH, Jerdon. 

Franklin. ^ T. Jer(’oni, Blyth. 

I), albogularis, Blyth. T. lineiitum. Vigors. 

Pellorncum ruficeps, T. setafer, Hodgs. 

Summon. Actinodura Egertoni, 

PomatorbimiH ruhcollia, Gould. 

Htnlgs. A, Niinilensis, Hmlgson. 

P. ferrnginosus, Blyth. Siliia cjipistrata, Vigors. 

P. Hchisticeps, Hodgson. S. picaoidcs, JLulgs. 

P. Icucogaster, Gould. S. gracilis, M'tHeL, of 
P. Horsfiehlii, Sykes. * As.sam. 

P. erytlirogenys, Gould. S. m<. iatjoleuca. Tiekell, 

P. hypoleucos, Blyth, Tenasserim. 

Arakan. Acanthoptila Nijialensis, 

P. M‘<dell:mdi, Jerdon, Hodgs. 

Khassya bills. Malacocircus tcrricolor, 

J*. I.Modorrd, Lesson, N. Hodijs. 

I Guinea. M. griseus, Gm. 

P. EorneeiiHis, Cab. M. Malabaricus, Jeidon. 

1*. inu.sicuH, yS'iem., China. M. Soniervinei, Sykes. 

1*. ht»ulv.lns, „ ,, M. Maleolmi, ,, 

Xiphorainphus sij.ereili- Eayardia suhrufa, Jert/ow. 

aris, Blyth. Chatiirrheea canduta, 

Garrulax leucolophiis, H., Vumvril. 

laughing thrush. C. Earhd, Blyth. 

G. ca^rulutuH, Hodgs. C. gularis, ,, of Eurma. 

G. Delc.sserti, Mcgalurus palnstna,//or#/. 

G. ruficollis, Jard. and Gha.tornis striatus, Jerd. 
Selb. Sclnenicola platyura, ,, 

G. albogularis, Gonld. EurycorcuK JJurnesii, Bly. 

! Fam. lirachypodida’, Short-legged Thrushe-s. 

[ Sub Fam. Pycnonotina.*, True liulhul.s. 

llyi>8ipetcs ]>saroides, Vig. Ststornis criniger, Blyth, 

H. Neilglierriensis, Jerd. Malacca. 

H. Ganeesa, Sykes. Spi/.ixns canifrons, Blyth, 

II. M'C'hdlandi, Horsf. Khassya, 

II. Mul.acceiiHis, from Ma- Ixos luteulus, Less. 
lacca. I. xanthohemus, Jerdon. 

H. Philipi)ensi8, from I. Havescens, BL, KhaMsya, 

l*hili]>piiie.s. I. IriHtis, Blyth, Arakan. 

JI. 'J'ickelli, Blyth, from I. Elimfordi, yer., Eurma. 

Tenasserim. 1. ])luioosus. Brand, Mai. 

Hemixos flavala, Hodgson. I. llrunmais, BL, Malacca. 
Alcuru.s striatus, Blyth. I.*tigus, MtdL, Sumatra, 

(hiniger icteiicus, Strickl. Kelaartia iienieillata, Bly. 
('. Ilave<»lus, Could. Kubigula gularis, Could, 

O, ochrocephalus, Coidd. K. flaviventiis, Tiekell. 

l*ycnonotus iiiornatuB, K. homaculatus, Lesson, 

Kuhl, fnuti Sumatra. .lava. 

J\ «iiiii>lex, Kuhl, from liiacliyj»odiu8 ]>uiocepha- 

Suinatra. lus, Jerdon. ^ 

1\ rufoeaudat\i8, Kyton, ()tocoin[>sa leucogenyM, 

Java and Malacca. Cray. 

Tricophorus gutturalib, O. leiiootis, Could. 

Mull., Eorneo. O. jocosa, Liint. 

T. Hulphurata, Mull,, Bor, l*ycnonotuw pygjcus, Hod. 
T. Ilavicumhis, Bon., Am- P. hreniorhous, CnuUn. 
hoy'ua. 

Sult-Fam. Phyllomithin.x*, Green Eulbuls. 
PhyllorniH Jerdoni, Blyth. Join Zeylonica, Cmet. 

P. MalabaricuH, Latham. J. typhia, Liun. 

P. uurifrons, Temm. .1, Hcapulnris, of Java. 

P. ILardwickii, J. and S. J. La Fresuayii, Hartlaub. 

P. ( ’ochin-Sinensis. J, viridis, Temm. 

P, ictcrocephalum I J. viridissinni, ,, 

Suh-Fam, Irenina*, Elue Eirds. 

Irena jniella, Latham. j I. cyanogastra, Vigors. 

I. Malay ciiflis, Moore. j 

Sub Fam. Oriolina;, Orioles. 

OrioluH Kundoo, Sykes. O. O'eylonensis, Bonay, 

O. IiidicuH, Jirisson. (). 'J Vail Hi, Vifuo'.'f. 

O. inelaiiocephaluB, Linn. 

Ml 
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Sylvuwltu, Warblers. Sub-Fum. Saxicolina', 

StonecliatM. 


h. AVater AV’ugtail.s. 


(^i}>Hyc]lUB Haitians, Linn. 
(\ Oeylunenaia, Slater, 

C. Mindancnsis. 

(J, anioonuB, Horsf. 

(J. luzonicnsis, KiUlitz. 

(^ pliito, Tcmm.y Borneo. 

( J. Buavis. 

Kittacincla raacroura/i^w., 
the shuma. 

K. albiventrifl, Bhftk. 

K. Stricklandi, MoW. 
Myiomela leucura, Hodgs. 
iirandHla cuolicolor, ,, 
Thaiunobia fulicata, Linn. 
T. Ciimbayensifl, Lath. 
I’ratincola caprata, Linn. 


I\ atrata, li fifth. 

1 ‘. Iiidica, ,, 

V. loucura, ,, 

1*. iusigiiia, Hoitgson, 

I*, fen’ca, ,, 

Uhoilophila melaiioleuca, 
Jerdon. 

Saxtcola Icucuroides, 
ifucrin. 

rf. picata, Bfyth. 

S. leiicomcla, Pallas. 

SS. (enanthe, Linn. 

S. deserti, RnppcU. 

S. Htapazina, of Arabia. 
Cercouielainelanura,iiiipp. 
C. fusca, Bhfth. 


Sub-Fam. lluticillin.'e, Uedutarts. 


Riiticilla jihtenicura, Linn. 

K. jditenicuroideB, Moore. 

R. nifiventris, Vkillot. 

Jl. Hotlgsonii, Mwyre. 

K. erythrogastra, Guh 
dcnst. 

U. aurorea, Pallas. 

K. 8cUisticei>8, ILidgson. 

K. iiigrogulariH, ,, 

Jt. frontalis, Vigors. 
il. cairuleocephala, Vigoi'S. 
it. fuliginosa, „ 

Snb-Fam. C?nlaniohcrpin:e, Grass Warblers. 
Acrocephalus bnuincMcenK, Tribura luteoventri 8 ,i/et// 7 . 


Chairaorrornis leucoco- 
phala, Vigors. 

Larvivora cyaoa, Hodgs. 
lanthia cyanura, Pallas. 

I. hyperythra, Blyth. 

I. 8Uj[)erciliaria, Hodgson. 
Tarsiger chrysseus, ,, 
Calliope Kanitschatkeiisis, 
Gmel. 

C. iJCctoralis, Gould. 
Oyaitecula suecica, Linn. 


Jerdou. 

A. duinetorum, Blyth. 

A. agrioolus, Jcrdon. 
Aruiidiiiax olivuceus, Bly, 
Duinelicola affinia, Hodgs. 
LocuHtella certbiola, Pall. 
L. riibe.sccns, Blyth. 

L. nievia, Hume. 


Hororuis fulviventris, 
H. fiaviventris, 

H. fulgini venter, 

11 . f()rtii>es, 

H<n’eites brunneifrons, 
H. pollicaris, 

H. major. 


Sub-Fam. Drynroicitire, Wren Warblers. 


Orthotonius longicauda. 

O. phylIorapheua,.S’tt’f'«/toe. 

O. coronatuB, Jerd. 

(). edela, Te.mm. 

(). rtificeps, Lesson. 

< K atroi'tilaris, Tnnm. 

(>. flavoviridis, Almire. 

(>. cineiiiacoua, Bfyth. 
I’rinia daviventriH, Delt'se. 
I*. Adanisi, Jerdon. 

socialis, Sykes. 

1*. Stewarti, Blyth. 

]\ giacilis, FraidJia. 

P. ciin:r4*o-capilla, Hodgs. 


Cisticola 8cha.‘iticola,2?ona. 
C. crytlirocephala, Jcrdon. 

C. Tytleri, Blyth. 
(iraiiiinicola BengalenHis, 

Jerdon. 

Diynioii»uB inornatus, Syk. 
1>. longicaudatiis, Tiekell. 
1). Hylvaticus, Jcrdon. 

D. neglectuB, ,, 

Soya criiiiger, Hmly.'i. 

S. fuliginosa, ,, 

S. atrogularis, MotO'e. 
Burnesia lenida, Blyth. 
Frankliiiia Buchaiiani, /!///. 


1*. Hodgson i, Blyth. 

Sub-Fam. Phylloscopinte, Tree Warblers. 
NeorniH fJavolivacea,//o»/p. J H. viridipemiis, Blyth 
l*hyllopin‘UHte rturia,,S///rs. j 
PhylloHCoims tcistia, Blyth. 

1 \ fuRcatiiB* 


1*. tnagnirostris, ,, 

P. trochilua, Linn. 

P. lugnbri.M, Blyth. 

I*, nitidiis, Lath. 

P. viriilanuH, Blyth. 

P. atbni.s, Ticki'tl. 
j*. Indicua, Jerdsm. 

Keguloides occipitalis, Jerd. 

K. trochiloidefl, Snndc. 

It. j»roregulu8, Pallas. 

K. chloronotus, Hodgson. 

Sub-Fatn. Sylviinas, Grey Warblers. 
.Sylvi.a orphea, Tetnm. I S. ourruca* Gmelin. 
S. a din is, Bly th. I 

Sub-Fam. MotacillintB, Wagtails and Pipits. 
a. HUl Wagtails. 


K. erochroa, Hod<ys, 
(yulici]>otu Burkii, Burton. 

cantator, Tickrll. 
Abrornia Bcliisticeps, Ilodg. 
A. xanthoBciiistos, ,, 

A. alboBuperciliaris, Blyth. 
A. flavivciltris, Jcrdon. 

A. poliogcnys, Blyth. 

A. afliiiis, Htpdgs. 

A. albogularis, Hodgs. 

A. casianeoceps, „ 
Tickellia Hodgeoni, Moore. 
llegulus Himalayen8i8,.81!j/. 


Rnicurus maculatus, Vig. 
K. irniiiiiculatus, Hodgs. 
B. schistaceus, ,, 


K. Scoulerl, Viffors. 
E. nigrifroiiB, Hmlgs. 


M. J^ukltitnenaiB, Sykes. 
(.'alobates Bulpburca, Bech, 


Mi tiacilla IM adcraspatana, 

Br. 

M. liUzoniensis, Scopoli. 

c. Field Wagtails. 

Binlytcs viridis, Gmelin. ( B. citreoln, Pallas, 
d. Garden Wagtails. 

Ncraoricola Iiulica, Gmelin. 
a. Tree I’ipits. 

ripa.HteH agilis, Sykes. j P. inontanuB, Ja'dou. 

P. arboreuB, Bcchst. | 

b. Titlarks. 

Corydalla Itieliardi, Vieill. C. Hasselti, Brrhn. 

O. rufula, Vieill. C. infuscata, Blyth. 

C. siriolata, Blyth. 

c. Stone or Lark Pipits. 

Agrodroma campestris, j A. cinnamomca, Rupp. 
Linn. | A. sordida, ,, 

d. True Pipits. 

Anthus cervinuB, Pallas. ( Heterura sylv.ana, Hodfja, 
Fam. Ampelidaj. Sub-Fam. Leiotricliina:. 
a. Blue Thrush Tits. 

Cochoa purjnirea, HodPjs. \ C. viridis, Hinlys. 

h. Hill Tits. 

PteruthiuB erytbropterus, | liOiothrix luteua, Scop. 
Vig. 1 L. argentauris, Hodgs. 

P. rufi venter, Blyth. , Siva strigula, ,, 

Allotrius (enobarbiiB, Tern. S. cyanouroptcra, ,, 

A. flaviceps, Temm. j Minla igiioiincta, ,, 

Oiitia Nipalensis, Hodgs. M. castanicepH, ,, 
Ixiioptila ajinectana. Bfyth. I M. cincrea, Blyth. 

c. yiower-itocker. 

ProparuB chryBcu))j| Hodgs. j Y. nigriffiontum, Hodgs. 


P. vinipectuB, 

Ixulus tlavicollis, , 

I. occipitalis, Blyth. 

1. striatuH, ,, 

Yubina gularis, Hodgs. 

Y. occipitalis, ,, 

Sub-Fam. Parinaj, Tits. 


IMyzoinis i>yrrhourtt, ,, 
j Erpoinis xantholeuca, ,, 
ZoHteropH palpc'.broHUB, Te m . 
Sylviparus inodestuH./ltO’t 
(.'epbalopynis Hammiceits, 
1 hnrttoi. 


.'EgithaliBCUH erytbroce 
phaluB, Vigors. 
iE. iouschistoH, Htnlgs. 

M. nivettgularis, Gould. 
Loi>hophanes d iehn)ns,//o(f. 
L. iiielanolophos, Ph/orjt. 

L. rubidiveiitris, Blyth. 

L. riifoinichalis, ,, 

L. Beavaiii, ,, 

Parus ^einodius, Hodgs. 


1*. Atkinsoni, Jenion. 

P. inonticoluR, Vigors. 

]\ cinerous, Vieill. 

P. michaliB, Jerdon. 
MachlolophuB xantho- 
genyH, Vigors. 

M. Jerdoni, Blyth. 

• M. BpiliitotuB, ,, 
Melaiiuchlora sultanca, 
Hodgs. 


Sub Fam, Acceiitorina;, Accentors. 


Accentor iniinaculatuB, 
Hmigs. 

A. NipalensiH, Hmlgs. 
A. altaicuB, Bratult. 


A. strophiatiiH, Hodgs. 
A. Hultuni, Moore. 

A. rubcculoideH, Hodgs. 


I 


TiUUK, CONIHO.STUK.S. 

Fam. Corvidic. Sub-Fam. Gorvina;, Crows, Kooks, 
Nut-crackers, Magpies. 


CorvuB cora.x, Linn. 

O. TibetanuB, Hodgs. 

C. corone, Linn. 

(X culmiuatuH, Sykes. 
intermediuB, Adams. 
tenuiroBtris, Moore. 
C. Bplendcns, Vieill. 


C. frugileguB, Linn. 

Coke us inoiiedula, Kanp, 
C. dauricuH, Pallas. 
Nucifraga hoinispila, Vig. 
N. miiltimaculuta, Gould. 
J’ica Bottaneiiais, Deles. 

P. Bactriana, Bonap. 


Sub-Fam. Garrulinee, Jays. 


Garrulus bispecularia, Vig. 

O. lauceolatus, Vigors. 

Urocissa Sinensis, Linn. 

Sub-Fam. Dendrocittinse, Mngities. 


U. flavirostris, Blyth, 
Cissa SiuenaiM, Brits. 


D. frontalis, M'Glel. 
D. leucogustra, Gtndd. 


Dcndrucitta rufa, Scop. 

D. ]mllida, Blyth. 

H. Sinensis, lAithwn. 

Sub-Fam. Fregilina:, Choughs. 

Fregilufl Hintalayanus, | Pyrrhocorax .alpinus, VtVtVf. 
(ftnild. I 


a 7 s 
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Fam, Sturnitlfc. 5wi-/(iw.'Sturmnffi, Starlings. 
Sturnus vulgaris, Livn, A. fuacus, Wagler. 

S. unicolor, Marm. A. criatatollus, Oliina. 

o. cineraceuH, Tcmm. A. Javanicua, Java. 
Sturnopuaior contra, Linn. Tcmenuchua ])ago(larum, 
8. tricolor, Horn/. (Jm. 

8. temporalis, WofjUr. T. Malabaricus, Gm. 
Acrulotherea triatia, Linn.^ T. lllythii, Jcrdon. 

Jdft/nit. I’astor roaeus, Lbrn. 

A. GuiginianuH, Lath. 

Sub-Fam. Lamprotominu3, Hill Mynas. 
Saragloaaa Hpiloptera, Vig. EuodcserythrupbryB, Java. 
Kulabu.s rcligioMa, Linn. SciaHiroatrum pagei. Celeb. 
JC. intcrilu'dia, A. Hag. HaMilornia, ttp. 

K ptilogenya, Blgth. Caloniia cliuiricua. 

( rraouluH vcnerata, Tevun. Lainprotornia cantor, 

Ami)olic(*ps coronatua. Big. 

Fam. Fi ingilliilx*. Sub-Fam. Ploceinre, Weaver Hi rda. 
rioceuM liaya. Blgth. I P. liongiilonaia, Linn. 

1*. inanyar, IhtVHf. j P. Philippinus. 

Sab Fam. EHtroblina;, Amadavjula, Muniaa. 

Munin Malacca, /ytW7i. j M. acuticaiida,//tK/f/is. 

M. rubronigia, HtKhjn. M. Malaburica, Linii. 

M. undulata. Lath. j Katrobla amandava, Linn, 

W. |H*ctoraliH, JvrUan. j E. Formosa, Lath. 

M. Mtriata, Ij'uin. 

Sub-Fam. Passeiina;, Sparrows. 

Passer Iiidicus, J. and S. P. pyrrhopteniH, Jm/. 
r. salicicoIuK, Vicill. P. ilaveolus, Blgth. 

IV cimniinomcuM, Gould. P. jugiferiis, Tnnm. 

IV pyn bonotuH, Jtlgth. J*. tiavicollis, Frank. 

IV moiitaiiviM, Linn. 

Sub-Fam. Kinburizina.*, Ifuntings. 

a. True Buntings. 

Kinberi/.ii pitliyoniisj^^^n/Zn. K. HjHjdocephaia, Pallait. 

F cia, Ja'nn. F. >>U'\vujjmJilgth. 

F, Sttaclicyi, Mmnr, F. 

F. bortviliuia, Linn. F. pusilla, ,, 

F. JIuttoni, Blgth. 

b. Yellow Corn Buntings. 


h. True Larks and Sky Larkar 
Ammomnnes phojidcura, O. longirostris, Gould. 

Frank. Spirivlauda tleva, Sgktt. 

A. Lusitanica, Gm. Alaiula triborhyncha, 

}*yrrhulauda grisea, Scop. Hodgi. 

Calondrella bracbydoctyla, A. gulgula, Franklin. 

Tcmm. A. Malabarica, Scop, 

Alaudala raytal, B. H. Gulerida cristata, Linn. 

Otocoris penicillata,(/ou/d. 

c. Desert Larks. 

Certh'Iauda dcsertoram. 

Ordeh, Gemitop.es, Pigeons. 

Fam. Treronidse. Sub- Fam. Trerorina;, Green Pigeons. 
Trcron Nipulensis, Hodgtt. A. Malabarica, Jcrdim. 

T. psittacea, Gmel. A. l*hayrei, Blgth. 

T. curvirohtra, ,, A. flavo-gularis, ,, 

T. aroinatica, ,, A. jK)inpadouru, Gm. 

T. axillariM, Grag. A. olax, Temm. 

T. capellii, Ttmm. A. fulvicollis, Wagl. 

C-rocopus ])hu;nicoptcrus, Splienocercus Kpbonuriis, 
Latluim. Vigoi^. 

C. chlorigastor, Blgth. 8. ttj»icaiiduH, ILtdgs. 
Osmotreron bicincta, Jcrd. 

Sub-Fam. CariTcphagirie, Fruit Pigeons. 
Carl)ophagaMylvatica.Tf>^. | C. insiguis, Hnigt. 

Fam. Colunibitla*. Sub-Fam. Palumbiuo), Woml 
Pigeons. 

AlsoconiwiH jmniceus, 7'i(k. j 1*. pulchricollis, Hmlg*. 

A. Ho<lg.sonii, Vigor» P, Flphinstonei, Sgktr. 

J^uluinbuH cusiotiu, Bonap. | 

Sub-Fam. Coluinbinie, Rock Pigeons, 
l^dundaona Kversinanni, C.Jrup^‘»tris, Valhn. 

Bon. C. leuconota, Vigorn. 

Coluinba inten/iedia, Siric. 

Sub-Fam. Macropyginm, Cuckoo Doves, 
i Macropygia tusalia, Hodg. M. phasianella, Tcmm. 

[ M. runi)ennis, Blgth. M. inacrura, Gmel. 

I M. ruliceps, Tcmm. 


I'iuapi/aiiiolanoccpliala,^^. K. aureola, Pallas ^^<1 
F. lutrolu, Sfmrr. many others. j 


Sub-Fam. Turturimc, Turtle Doves. 

a. Auriti. 


c. Crested Buntings. 

Meloplms rnelanicteruH, Gmel, 

Sub-Fam. Fringillime, 
a. Grosbeaks. 

Ib .speripbona icterioides, Idyoerobus melanoxantbos, 
F///. J/odi/ii, 

II. allijii.s, Jtlgth. M. carnipeu, Ht>dg». 

h. BulUinclies. 

i‘y»rl.idu erytlirocephala, i IV aurantiaca, 0<aihl. 

V oj. j PyrilioplcctcH cpauletta, 

1 ’ eiytliaca, Blgth. I Hodg.'t, 

iV NipalciiMis, Hodgs, ( 

c. CrossbillH. 

Hiinalayana, Hitdgs. I’rupynliula subbcma- 
I I.i ioHtu>«[»i/.a sipabi, ,, cbabi, 

( 'haimoproctus papa, Ron. 

d. Rose Finclics. 

rVrpodacus lubicilla, P. pulcberriiniis, Ilodgs. 

(V erytlinnuH, Paliai^. P. frontalis, Blgth. 

l'n>pawHt r rodopeplus, Vig. P. Murrayi, 

JV tliuiu, B<rn. I'roearduelis Kipalensis, 

IV rb<«lo(;ldainyM, Brandt. Hodgn. 

IV iluMluchiouM, Vig. Pynho.spiza punicea, //«</. 

e. True Finches. 


(Vdlacanthis Burtoni, 
Gfudd. 


j 8erinufl cauaria, Canary 
birds. 


< uidueliH ciiniceim, Vigors. Fringilla niontifringilla 
( 'bry.soinitri.s spinoitlcH, Lutn. aiinl otbei's. 

Fiingillaudii nemoricola 
Mctoponia pusilla, Pallas. liinigg. 

Sub' Fam. Alaudina', Fniks. 
a. Biuh Larks. 

Ml, ..Mil ] M. . lytliriiptfm, Jtrdon. 

M. ntlmin, Ju’h;,. I M ciuitlllillis, 


Turtur rupicolus, Pallas. | T. inecna, Sgkcs. 

b. Maculicollcs. 

T. Cambayensis, Gmcl. 

c. Tigrini. 

T. Suratcnsis, Gmcl. 

d. Strept(»i)elieie, Ring Doves. 

T. risoria, Linn. 1 T. liumilis, Temm. 

Fam. Gouridai. Siih-Fam. Pliapinu*, Ground Doves. 
ChalcophapH Imlicus.LLut. G. striata of Java. 

<V ritcpbani of N. Guinea. Cabctms Nicobaiicus. 
tv JnvanicUH, Gm.., Java. Goura coronutu. 

Geopilia, »/>., of Malayana. G. \'ict(»ria;. 

Oi{r>Ei{, IvASfiHKS, (biulu Ilirda. 

Fam. Megapodi«he. Sub-Fam. Mogapodinas 
Mound Jiirds. 

Megajiodius Nicobarienbis, I Lcipo.aocillata of Australia. 
Blgth. 1 Mesitus vuriegata. 

Sub-Fam, Talegallina*, liluund Birds, jlrush Turkey. 
Taleg.illu laitlniini. I Megaccidialon inaleo, 

TV Cuvieiii; N. Guinea. j Celebes. 

Fam. Ptoroclidie, Sand Grouse or Rock Pigeon, 
Pterocles arenariuSjPaRas. IV (ixustus, Temm. 

P. fasciatus, Sc</poli. IV Seiutgallus, Linn. 

IV alobuta, Linn. 

Fam. Pba.siunitke. Sub Fam. Pavonina;, Pea-fowl. 

IVivo eri.status, Linn. ! P. bicalcarutum, Linn. ^ 

IV mutieUM, ,, IV Naimleonis, Masscng?% ,i| ^. 

Polyplectiou Tibetanuin, j IV cbalcurus, Temm. 

Ttmm. ' AigusanuH giganteus, 7>m, 

IV lim atum, Hurdi>\ 
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Sub Fum, Pliasianiuce, Pheasautf. 
Lophopborus Impeyanua, | P. Torquatuii. 
Latham, , 

CroBBoptilon aurotum, Pal. 

C. Tibetanum, Hodg». 

Ceriomis 8 at 3 rra, Linn, 

C. melanocephala, Gray, 

O. Temminckii^ 

Ithaginis cruentus,JJar(im 
PucifRsia macrolophia, Le$». 

P. castaiiea, Gould, 

PhasianuB Wallicbii, Hard. 

P, Colchicus. 

P. lineatuSy IjatJi. 


P. MongolicuBy Gould, 

P. vcrBicolor, Vitill, 

P. Reevesii, Gray. 

P. Soemmeringii, Tcmm, 
Thaumalea piota. 

T. Amheretice. 

Gennaeus nyctbemeruBy 
Gould. 

Gallophasia albocristatuB, 
Vigors. 

G. melanotus. Blyth. 

G. HorsficldUt Gray. 


Sub-Fam, Gallinsd, Jungle Fowls, Firebacka. Black 
Phoasanta. 

Galloperdix 8padioouByC7m. 


Gall US ferrug^euB, Onul. 
G. Sonneratii, Tejtim. 
a. Stanleyi, Gray, 

G. furcatuBy Tama. 


G. lunuloauB, Val. 

O. Zeylonensis. 
Diardigallua prelatua. 


Fam. Tetraonidae, Grouse and Partridge*. 
,*5ub~Fam. Perdicinw. 

a. Snow Fowl. 


Tetraogallua HimalayenaiB, 
Orayj snow cock. 

T. Tibetanus, Gould. 

T. CaucaaicuBy Pallas. 
Lerwa nivicola, Hodgt. 


Francolinua viilgarisy 
Steph. 

F. pictua, Jard. and Selb. 
F. Pbayrei, Blyth. 

Tetrao pintadeua, Scopoli. 


h. Rock or Sand Partridges. 

Cacoabiti chukor, Gray. 1 Ammoperdix bonhamiy Gr. 
c. Grey or Buab Partridgoa. 


Ortygornia Ponticerianua, Rhizothera 
Gmel. Temm. f 

O. guloria, Ttvun. 

d. Wood Partridges. 


longiroatria. 


Arboricola torqucola, Val. 

A. rufogularia, Blyth. 

A. atrogularia, „ 

A. intermedia, ,, 

A. brunnedpectua, TicktU. 

A. Bpbenura of China, 

Perdix Hodgaonioe, Gould, 

f. Bush Quails. 


P. peraonata, Hortf. 

P, Javanioa. Om. 

P. Charltoni of Penang. 
Kollulua coronatue of Mal- 
acca. 

R. niger. 


Perdioula Cambayenaia, 

Latham. 

Sub-Fam. Cotumicinae, Quails. 


P. Aaiatica. Latham. 

P. erythrorliyncha, Sykes. 


Cotumix communiB, Bona. 
C. Corornandelica, Gmel. 
Kxcalfactoria Cljincnsis, L. 


E. Novoe Guineas, Gould. 
E. Adamaoni, Verreaur. 
E. minima, Gould. 


Fam. Tinamidje. Sub-Fa7n. Tumicinoe, Quails. 


Turnix taigoor, Sykes. 
T. ocellatus, Scopoli. 

T. Dussumicriiy Temm. 


T. Sykeeii, A. Smith. 
T. roaculoaisy Temm. 


Okdep, Grallatores, Waders. 

TuiBi;. Sthuthionks, Lathatn, Ostrioh, Emu, 
Oaaaowariesy Moa. 


Struthio cameluB. Linn. 
Dromaiua Nova) HolUiidue. 
D. ater. 

Caauariua galeatus, N. 
Guinea. 

C. Bennettii, Gould. 


C. uniappendiculatua, Bly. 
C. Australia, Gould. 
Aptervx Australia, N. 

Zealand. 

A. Mantelli. 

A. Oweni. 


Tribe, Pressiroatres. 

Fam. Otididse, Busiardsy Florikin* 
Eupodotia Edwardaiiy Gr. , Otis tarda, Linn. 
IL nuba, JRupp. 


£. Ludwigiy „ 

£. Caff ray lAeht. 

E. Denhami, Children. 
£. ArabSy Linn. 

E. Koriy BurcheU. 


Fam. Cursoridse. 

"tn%aoriua CoromandeUciuiy | Rhinoptilus bitorquatttSy 
^ OmtL I Jeram. 


C. niftiB, Gould. 


Fam. QlareolidrCy Sw-allow Plovers. 
Glarcola orientalisy Leach. | G. lactcay Temm. 

Fam. Charadridft;. Sub-Fam. Charadrinia, Plovers. 


Squataroln Helvetica, Gni. 
CharadriUH long! pea, Tern. 
C. fulvua, Gmel. 

.^Egialitia Geoffroyi, Wagl 


M. pyrrbothorax, Temm. 
M. cautianus, Lath. 

M. Philippensia, Scopoli. 
M. minutus, Pallas. 


Sub- Fam. Vanellinse, Lapwings. 


Lobivanellus OoensiSyfTmef. 
Saroiophorus bilobua, „ 
Hoplopterua ventralisyCuv. 


Vanellus cristatus, Meyer. 

Chettusia gro^aria, Pallas. 

0. leuoura, iXcht. 

C. inornata, T. and Schl. 

Sub‘Fam. Esacinse, Stone-plovers. 

Esrcus reourvirostris, Cuv. ( CEdicnemus crepitans, Tern. 
Fam. Hiematopodidse, Sea-plovers. 

Sub- Fam. StrepHilinie. 

Strcpailas interpres, lAnn.y tumstone. 

Sub-Fam. Dromadlnae. 

Dromaa ardeola, PaykuU^ crab-plover. 
Sub-Fam. Hsematopodinae. 

Hsematopus oatralegus, Lirm . , oyater-catober. 
Fam. Gruida;, Cranes. 


OruB antigone, Linn. 

O. leucogcranus, Pallas. 


G. cinerea, Bechstein. 
Anthropoidea virgo, Linn. 


Tribe, Longiuobtres. 

Fam. Scolopacidaa. Sub-Fam. Soolopacinse, Snii>os. 


Scolopax ruaticola, Linn. 

S. aaturata, Horsf. 

Gallinago nemoricola,.firod. 

G. solitaria, . ,, 

Sub- Film. Limoaime, Godwita, Sandpii>or. 


G. atenura, Temm. 

G. Bcolopacinua, Bonap. 
G. gallinula, Linn. 
Kynchtea Bengalensis, L. 


L. lap^onica, Linn. 
Terekia cinerea, Gmel. 


Macrorhamphus aemipal 
matua, Jeidon. 

Limoaa segocephala, Linn, 

Sub-Fam. Numeninie, Curlews. 


I Numcniua arquata, Linn. 
N. pbajopua, „ 

N. tenuiroBtria of Burma. 


Houbara Macqueenii,Gray. 
H. undulata. 

Sypbeotidea BengalenaUy 
Gmel. 

S. Huritua, Latham. 

Tetrax campeatris. 


IbidorhyncbuB Strutheraii, 
Vigors. 


Sub-Fam. Tringina?, Stints, Ruffs. 


T. Temminckii, Leisl. 

T. platyrbyncha, Temm. 
Eurinorhynchua griaeus, L. 
Calidria arenaria, Temm. 


PbilomachuH pugnax, Lin. 

Tringa canutua, 

T. Buharquata, Omel. 

T. cinclus, Linn. 

T, minuta, Leisl. 

Sub-Fam. Phalaropin®, Phalaropes or I/>befoots. 
I'halnropus fulicarius, L. | P. hyperboreua, Linn. 

Sub-Fam. Totaninai, Sandpipers, Greenahanks. 
Actitis glarcola, Gmel. T. atagnatilia, Bechst. 

A. ochropuB, Linn. T. fuscua, Linn. 

A. bypoleucoB, ,, T. calidria, ,, 

Totanua glottis, ,, 

Fam. Himantopidze, Stilts. 

Himantopua candiduB,Bon. | Recurvirostra avocetta, L. 
Tribe, Latitores. 

Fam. Parridse. Sub-Fam. Parrinae, Jacanas. 
Hydroithaaianus chirurgUB, | Parra gallinaoca, Temm. 


Scop. 

Fam. Rallidse. 


I Metopidius Indious, Lath. 
Suh-Fam. Gallinulina), Coots. 


Porpbjrio i>oliocepbalu8, 

Fulica atra, Linit. 

Gallicrex cristatus, Lath. 

Sub-Fam. Rallinse, Raib. 


Gallinula ohloropus, Zenit. 
O. Humesii, Myth. 

G. phoenicuray Pennant, 


Porzana akool, Sykes. 

P. Maruetta, Brisson. 
P. pygmsea, Haumann. 
P. fuaca, Linn. 

P. Ceylonica, Omel. 


P. fasciata. Baffles, 
Euiysona Canningi,Tyffcr. 
Rallina tricolor. Gray. 
Rallua atriatuM, Linn. 

R. Indicus, Blyth. 


Tribe, Cultirobtreb. 
Fam, Ciconidie, Storks. 


Leptoptiloa aivala, lAnn. 
L. Javauica, Horsf. 
Mycteria Australia, Share, 
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Ciconia nigra, Linn, 

C. alba, j^on. 

C. leucocephala, Omel, 
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Fain, Ardeidie, Herons. 

Ardea> Goliath, Tcmm. Butorides Javanica^Hortf, 

A. Sumatrsna, Baffien, Ardetta aavicoUis. Lath, 

A. oinerea, Linn. A. cinnamomea, Onul, 

A. purpurea, „ A. Sinensis, „ 

Herodias alba, „ A. minuta, Linn, 

H. egrettoides, Tenim. Botanrus stellaris, Linn. 
H. garzetta, JLinn. B. limnopliilax, Tetnm. 

Demi-egretia asha, St/kes. B. heliosylos. Leu. 

puphuB coroniandus,Bod</. Nyctioorax goiBald,Temm. 

Araeola leuooptera, ,, N. griseus, Linn. 

Fam. Tantalidre. Sub-Fam. Tantalin». 
Tantalus louoocephaluB,67fn. | T. laoteus, Temm. 

Sub-Fam. Plataleinee, Spoonbill. 

Platalea leuoorodia, Linn. I P. minor, T, and Sch, 

P. major, T. and Sch. | 

Sub-Fam. Anastomatince. 

Anastomus oscitans, Bodd. , Shell Ibis. 
Sub-Fam, Ibisinie, Ibises. 

Threskiornis melanocopha- GeronticuspapillosuSyTem. 

lus, Linn. Falcinellus igneus, Omd. 

Ibis nippon, Temm. 

Ordkh, Natatores, Swimmers. 

Thidb, Lamellirostres. 

Fam. Phoenicopteridw, Flamingoes. 
PhccnicoptcruH roseus, Pallas^ the flamingo. 

Fam. (Jygnidie, Swans. 

Cygnus olor, or mute swan. I C. musicus. 

0. immutabilis. | 

Fam. Anseridse. Sub-Fam. Ansorin.'C, Ti uo Go'^so. 
Anser cincreus, Meyer. ‘ A. crythropus, Linn. 

A. briwhyrhynohiiB„.BatW. I A. Indicun, OvmX. 

A. albifrons, Omel. I A. cygnoides, Jjinn. 

Sub-Fam. Plectropterinie, Spurred Geese. 
Sarkidiomis melanonotus, Pennant. 

Sub-Fam. Nettapodinaj, Goose-teal. 

Nettapus Coromandelianua, Omcl. 

Sub-Fam. Tadorninse, Shicldrakes, Whistling Teal. 
Dendrocygna awsureo, Casarca rutila, Pallas, 

Sykes. C. leucoptera, Blyth, 

D. major, Jerdon. Tadorna vulpanscr, Flem. 

Fam. Anatidie. Sub-Fam. Anatinie, Ducks, Teal. 
Spatula clypeata, Linn. Ohaulclasmus streperus, L 
Anasbosohas, ,, Dabla ucuta, Linn. 

A. poecilorbyncha, Penn. Mareca Penelope, ,, 

A. caryophyllocea, Lath. Qucrqucdula crecca, ,, 

A. luzonica, Fraser. (J. ciicia, „ 

A. BuperciIioHa,Ar.rtn</^Vt7i. ! Cj. glocitnns, Pallas. 

Sub-Fam. FuliguUna3, Diving Ducks. 

Branta ruhnu, Pallas. Fuligula marila, Linn. 

Aytbya ferina, lAnn. F. cristata, Ray. 

A. njrroca, Ould. 

Fam. Mergidse, hlorgaiiscrs. 

Mergus castor, Linn. | Morgellus albellus, Linn, 

Tribe, Mkrqitobeh, Divers, Loons, Grebes. 

Fam. ColymbidcB, Loons or Divers. 

Oolymbus, ap., of China Seas. 

Fam. Podicipidai, Grebes. 

Podiceps crlstatus, Linn. | P. Philippensis, Gmclin. 
Tribe, Vaqatorek. 

Fam. Procollaridro, Petrels. Sub-Fam. Diomodinie. 
Albatrosses. 

Diomeda, sp. 

Sub-Fam. Procellarin», Flying, Swimming, Blue, 
Stormy, and Shear-water or Puffin Petrels. 
Thalassidroma, ap., a stormy petrel. 

Snb-Fam. Halodrominie. 

Pelicanoides urinatrix, Latham. 

Fam. Laridw, Gulls. Sub-Fam. Lcstridinw. 
Lcstris i>otnarinus, TVcArff, of Burma. 


Sub-Fam. Larinte, Gulls. 

Lams marinua? Xema brunnio^hala, Jer 

Kroikooepbalus iohtbyse- X. ridibunda, Linn, 
tus, Pallas. Larus fuscus, „ 

Sub-Fam. Sterninso, Terns. 

I Sylochelidon ca8piuB,La£A. T. Bengalensis, Lesson. 

Geloohelidon Anglicus, Onychoprion melanauchcn, 

I Montagu. Temm. 

Hydrochelidon Indioa, Ste. O. anastbietus, Seopoli. 
Reena aurantia, Gray. Anous stolidus, Linn . , 

Sterna nirundo, Linn. A. tenuirostrin, Temm. 

.S. Java lica, Horsf. Bbynchops albicoUis, 

Stemula minuta. Linn. i Sicains'ui. 

Thalasscus cristatus, Step. | 

Tribe, Pibcatokes. 

Fam. Phcetonidie. 

Phtoton rubricauda, Bodd. | P. Candidas, Briss. 

Fam. Sulidae. 

Sula fiber, Linn. { S. pisoator, Linn. 

Fam. AtitagenidSo, Frigate Birds. 

Atiagen aquilus, 

Fam Pelicanidfo, Pelicans. 

Pelicanus onocratalus, L. P. Philippensis, Omcl. 

P. mitratuB, Lichlen. P. crispus. 

P. Javanicus. Horsf. 

Fam Graculidie, Cormorants. 

Gracnlus carbo, Linn. I O. meUnognathus, Brainl. 
G. Sinensis, Shau^. I G. niger. 

G Javanicus, Horsf. | 

Snb-Fam. Plotinio. 

PHtus mclanogastcr, Gmcl.y Indian Snitke-bird. 
Tribe, Uuinatores, Divers. 

Fam. Alcidie, Auks, Puffins, OuiUemois. 

Fam. Spbcniscidie, Penguins. 

Aptenodytes Patachonica, Patagonian penguin. 
Eudyptes dcinersa, the gorfew. 

Catarractes chrysocoma, jackass penguin. 

— Sirra China and the Chinese ; Bikmore's Travelsy 
Archipelago; E. Blyth, Gallinaceom Birds of 
India; E. Bbjth^ Monograph on the Indian Species 
of Phylloscopus, 1855; Calcutta Hecieir, March 
1857 ; Blyth, Catalogue Bengal As. Soc. Mus. 
1849 ; llorsjicld and Moore's Catal. of Birds; A. 
Ilnme, Li.*it of the Birds of India ; A. Hume and 
Major C. H, T. Marshall, Game Birds of India ; 
Jerdon\s Catalogue of Birds, 18'39 ; Jerdon' s Birds 
of India, 1862-3-4 ; E. KelnnrCs Ceylon Birds, 
Prodomus Faunas Ceylanicm, Cul. 1862 ; Edgar L. 
Layard, Notes on the Ornithology of Ceylon, Mag. 
Nat. Hist. xii. p. 97 ; Cat. of Ceylon Birds, by k. 
Kelaart and E. L. Layard in J. Ceylon As. Soc. 
Jan. 1863; Sykes' Cat. of Dukhun Birds, 1832; 
Sir J. E. Tennant, Ceylon ; S. 11. Tickcll in Proc. 
Beng. As. Soc.; A. Russel Wallace, Malay Archi- 
pelago. 

BiKDAVOOD, Sir GEORGE CHRISTOPHER 
MOLESWORTH, M.D. of Edinburgh University, 
K.C.S.I., a medical officer of the Bombay army. 
In 1856 he was present at the capture of Mohaiii- 
nmrah, for which he received the medal and clasp 
given for the Persian war of 1856-57. In 1867 ho 
was appointed Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology in Grant Medical College, and until his leav- 
ing India be continued in the chairs of Anatomy, 
Physiology, Botfmy, and Materia Medica. He was 
appointed Curator of the Government Central 
Museum at Bombay , and, with Uie aasistanoe 
of Dr. Bhau Dhajee, he established the Victoria 
and Albert liluseum and the Victoria Gardens in 
Bombay. He was honorary secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Bombay and the Agri-Horti* 
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cultural Society of Western India, In 1867 ho 
was sent as Special Commissioner for the Govern- 
inent to the Universal J^xhibition held in Paris, 
Addresses were presented to him on his finally 
ItBavin^^ India in 1860, by the iVsiatic Society, 
the Agri- Horticultural Society, the University of 
Bombay, of winch he was then Registrar, and the 
students of Grant Medical College. On the pro- 
clfvjnation of the Queen as Kinpress of India, 
.lanuary 1, 1H77, he was appointed to the Com- 
uinionship of the Star of India. He has devoted 
limsi'lf to writing on Indian subjoetK and on 
Indian art. In 1870 he contributed a p.apcr to 
the I/innean Soc'i(‘ty on the Genus Boswellia. 
It is the record of the diacovery of the frankin- 
cense trees of the Somali country, made by him 
in conjunction witli Colonel Playfair, then Resident 
at Aden. In 1878 he wrote the Handbook to 
tl)o Indian Court at the Paris KxUibition of 
1H7.S ; and his Handbook on the Industrial Arts 
of India has attracted abiding attention to the 
traditional handicrafts of India, and created a 
widespread demand for them all over Eunjpe and 
in America. He is the author of the Vegetable 
Products of Bombay, a v( ry valuable Imok on the 
e.conornic products, which h,as gone through two 
editions. 

BIRGO. Hind. Niina quassioidcs. 

BIK-GUJAR, one of the thirty-six royal races 
amongst the Ivajputs, descendants of Rama through 
I jiwa, his second son. Their opponents, the Cuch- 
waha, also descend from Kama. The family state 
tliat they came from Hajore, the capital of Dcoti, 
in the Mach( rri country. They settled in Dor 
country, then slaughtered the Mewatti and Bliec- 
imr, ami are now dwelling from Rohilkhand to 
Mnttra(Mathnra),al.so in Shamsabad, Farrakhabad 
Eyta of Mynpnri, and Gorakhpur; .and a clan, now 
Mahomedans, have settled in ^luzaffarnagar. All 
the doab clans long since heenme Mahomedans, 
some in the time of Ala-ud-Din, Klidji, but ret ain 
the Hindu title of Tliakur, with many Hindu 
customs, as Thakur Akbar A!i Khan. — IK; fJUtot. 

BIJtGUS IvATRO, the 'Patos of Pliilip])iuo.s, the 
cocoanut crab, hermit crab, or robber crab of the 
Keeling islands, is a link between the short «aud 
long t.ailcd crabs, and bears great resemblance to 
the pagnri. In the Keeling islands they live on 
the cocoannts that fall from the trees. ']1»e story 
of their climbing these palms and detaching the 
heavy nutfl is merely a story. Its front pair of 
legs are terminated by very strong and heavy 
pincers, the last pair by others narrow and weak. 
To extract the nourishment, it tears off the husk 
fibre V)y fibre, from that end in which the three 
eyes are situated, and then hammers upon one of 
them with its heavy claws, until an opening is 
effected. It then, by its posterior pincers, extracts 
the white albuminous substance. It inhabits deep 
burrows, where it accunujlat^es snrfjrising quan- 
tities of picked fibre of cocoanut husks, on which 
it rests as on a bed. Its habits are diurnal ; but 
every night it is said to pay a visit to the sea, 
perhaps to moisten its branchejc. It is very good 
to eat ; and the great mass of ^at accumulated 
under the tail of the larger ones, sometimes yields, 
\vhen melted, as much as a quart of limpid oil. 
They are esteemed great aclicacica, and are 
fattened for the table. The Birgus Jatro, by 
means of blood-vessels m its walls, breathes air 
directly. — .Uikmore., p. 140 ; JDonci/?, p. 


BIRIIASPATI or Brihaspati, the planet Jupiter. 

BIRHERIA, one of the Chamar tribes. — Elliott. 

BIRIIOR, a forest race dwelling in the south of 
Chutia Nagpur and in the Hazaribagh district. 
They live in the jungles on the sides of hills, 
ill small water-tight huts constructed only of 
bninches of trees and leaves. The men snare 
hares and monkeys, and collect the bark of 
the Bauhinia scandens for cordage, and tho 
women bring the forest products to the weekly 
markets. The race claim relation with tho 
Kharria, as offspring of the suii. Their number 
is estimated at not more than 700 for the whole 
Hazaribagh district. They are quite migratory, 
wandering about from jungle to jungle, as tlie 
sources of their subsistence become (exhausted. 
Amongst themselves they speak the Kol language, 
but can also converse freely in such Hindi as is 
spoken in this province. 

Tho Birhor in Cliutia Nagpur propi^r and 
.Jashpur live in an equally wild state, but com- 
municate with each other in a dialect of Hindi. 
They are a small, dirty, miserable-looking race, 
who have the credit of devouring their aged 
parents ; and when taxed with it by Colonel 
Dalton, they admitted that ilioir fathers were 
in the Iiabit of disposing of the dead by feasting 
on the bodies ; but they declared thi'y never 
shortened life to provide such feasts, and shrank 
witli horror at tke idea of any bodies but those 
of their own blood- relations being served up to 
theih. The raja of Jashpur saicthc had heard that 
wlicn a Birhor thought his end was .'ip[)roach- 
ing, he himself invited his kindred to come and 
eat him. Tho Birhor brought to Colonel Dalton 
did not acknowledge this. — Dalton., Ethnol. of 
Jkuijul 220 . 

BIRI. IlrNP. yEnia Javanica. 

BIRIJA. Hind. Turpentine of Piiuis longi- 
folia; Galbanurri. Sec Biroza. 

BliiJFF PASS, one of the passes from Kuna- 
w’ar to the Outer Himalaya. 

BlltirA. Hind. One of tho Ahir tribes. 

BIJ^K, also Virk, a di.stinguished Jat tribe. 

HIR KAIA. Tkl. Oucurnis acutingula. 

BIRKAT-el-HAJI, the Pilgrim’s l^ool, four 
leagues eastward from Cairo. It is a considerable 
lake, which receives its water from the Nile. 

BIRM. Duk., Trichosanthe^ incisa. Craimva 
nurvala ; also C. tapia and Taxus haccata. 

BIRM-BHAT, a branch of the Bhat tribe, whose 
office is the recitation of ancestral exploits at 
family festivals. They are hired for the occasion. 
They reside permanently in villages and towns, 
and do not load a migratory life Like some of the 
other Bhats. 

BIROTA. Hind. Zizyphus nummularia. 

BIROZA, Hind., also Ganda biroza and Sat 
biroza. Pin us longifolia. 

BIRRA, Hind., also Bejar in E. Oudb, Gram 
and barley sown together os a mixed crop. 

BIRRI. Hind. Picea Webbiana, P. Pindrow, 
the silver fir ; also Clematis Ncpalensis. 

BIRS NIMRUD, ruins six miles from Hillah, in 
tho province of Baghdad, the site of the ancient 
Borsippa. According to Bunsen, tho bilingual 
inscription found on the original spot by Rawlin- 
son, on the walls of the temple, among the ruins of 
Hirs Nimrud, teaches us that this building, which 
forms the nucleus of that mound, was the 
sanctuary of Maradach, erected by Nabopolassar 



niRSOON. 


JirSKAlJ. 


nnd Nahukodnossor. The term is Turkifth, and . all>a, and S. toirasperma. 
(Deans the U>wer or Akron of Niinrud. The Jews rhauinoick's. 


Kala biaa, Ilippophac 


fityle it Nebucliadnc'/jcar’s prison. It 'w.'is con- 
sidered by Niebuhr, Rich, and others, to be the 
ruins of the temple of ilclua. The Qamua f^ives 
Birs as the name of a town or district ]>etween 
Hillah and Kiifah, whicli is still known, nnd is 
conjoined witli Babel in the Cljaldnic Sidra Babba 
of the iSabu'ans, under the name of Barsif ; whence 
tlie Borosijipo of Strabo, ami other ancient 
authors, directly pnjceeds. — AJIffi}nn\<t Trnrr}>t^ 
lioO, 2012; Jiiuisci}, iv. 114; Ifirh's Pmhyloji^ 24. 

BIRSOON. Ai:ai^. Gossypium Indicurn. 

Hlirr, also Brila and Burt. Jlixh. A parent of 
biTjd under stipulations. It jdso meaiDs proprietary 
ri^jht, emlownient, maintenance, custom, or 
privilege derived from tbe performance of olhces, 
religious or seeniar. It conveys an unreserved 
j^roprictary riglit of inheritjume, share, transb'f, 
and alienation in ]»<‘rpctnity. 4 h<j Birtia is the 
owner of the soil. - 111 Hot. 

BIR4’H, Hoeoud birth or ‘ twice born ^ are terms 
frequently met with in writings on the Hindu 
people, and indi(aiite that the pemoii to whom it is 
aj)])lied lias rf ccdved the zonnr or .saerifieial 
Cord, (n this resp(H‘t it resembles the conlinna- 
tion f)f the Kpisco)»al (Church of England. Th<‘ 
terju is also often used by Sudra Hindus to 
imply conversion of heart, Hindus and Mahoiuc- 
dnns have many ehild-birlii ceremouicH. '!'he 
Mahomodaim of NAV. Iiidia, on tin* birth of a 
child, show it j^sword or knife, to wani off evil 
from it. TJune, also, on tlw' berth of a child among 
the Sudra Hindus, a Biahmeu is at one(* sent for, 
wlio announces the nakshaloi or planet under 
which it has been lK)ru. i\ (Jhamarni, or wife of a 
(2uimar, is also summoned, for the pnrposeof taking 
cdiarge, of both mother and infant. She remains 
for six days, and then leaves, after j’ceeiving 
clotls'S and other ]K>r<|uisites. Her place is 
suj)])lied by a Navin, or barbie’s wife, who con- 
tirnu's her service for a month or upwards. t)n 
the sixth day lh(^ mother is allowed to bathe, 
acconliug lo iln* time fixed by the Brahman, ami 
her fi'iends visit Imr, bringing w ith them spices, 
cla rilled butter, and articles of rdothiiig for tlie 
child. 8h(‘ also bathes on the twelfth day, and 
is considered to be ceremonially clean. Her 
friends now approacli her person, whicli they are 
permitted to touch, offering tlieir congratulations, 
lluring tht^ whole of the fir.st twelve days the 
women of the neighbourhood gather tliem.sclvcs 
daily at the house, and sii.g songs, called Solmr, 
in honour of the ocrasion. If the infant is born 
in the Mnbnaks}iatr;i., the woman remains impure 
for twenty-seven days, as amongst the Brahmans. 
On the occasion of a birth in a Chinese house, 
large bunches of evergreens are suspended above 
the house door. In Japan, annually, in front of 
every house where a child has been born, a huge 
paper fish, from 2 to 22 feet long, is hoisted on a 
ijainboo pole. Theatrical representations last 
throughout tlie day. 

HI ItTH WORT, , Aristolocliia bracteabv, lietz; 
A. longa. 

B1 RlINl, the takhallus or nom-de-pluinc of Abu 
Rihan, author of the I'arikh-i-Hind, or history of 
India, a.d. 1221. Sec Al Biruni. 

BllvUN-JASIF. Pkhs. ? Artemisia vulgaris. 

BIRZUT). Peps. Galbanura. 

BIS. Hind. Myricaria Germanica, also Salix 


BIS. Hind. Twenty. Sio Biswa. 

BISADvE or Besadm, in mediaeval Greek called 
V't‘sadm, are alluded to in the tract of Palladius 
do Moribus Brachmanorum, written about a.d. 
400. The same nnme is applied by Ptolemy to a 
similar nice iidiabiting Northern India. 

B18AHAI’ MOUNTAINS, an offshoot pf the 
Western Hiniabiya, extends for almost 00 miles 
from the lofty (4ii.stcr of Jumnotri peaks to the 
Sutlej, below Shat id. The Bisahar peaks range, 
in heights from 10,082 to 20,916 feet, the highest 
being the peaks of Jumuotri. Its passes arc from 
14,891 to 16,025 feet in height. 'Fho great mass 
of thi.s range is granite. The people speak a 
Hindi dia]<'ct. Bee Ladakh ; Thoji-chanmo. 

BISATI. Hino, A pedlar, from Bisat. 8to(‘k ; 
one who hawks his goods about from place to place, 
and kccf)S no shop for the exLibition of liis wares. 
Ho is c.oiir.uonly found seated on ilu! ground, with 
his goo<ls spread out for sale on a mat before him. 

BIS AY A, a group of islands in the Eastern 
Archipelag(». Ambergris is frequently gathered in 
consifh raMc lumps in the vicinity of vSamar and 
the oth(*r islands of the Hisaya group, ns well as 
mother -of-peaii, tortois(‘.shell, and red nnd black 
’<ual : of the latier kind shafts occur ns thick as 
the linger ami 6 or H feet long. — StnU^ 

])p. 2s, 29. 

BISCHOFFIA JAVANHW. ill Bed cedar. 


1’*. trifoliuta, lloak. 
Aiulrachne ti ifobattiH, M. 
J'.okt', .... jMamr. 

This very 
wide range 


Sty Iodise u« trifoViatim, JL 
Mieroclus Ka-periaims, W> 
Afogjigerri veiabu, Ta.m. 
irge and valuabh; timber trei‘ has a 
ii5 the Peninsula of India it ascends 


the mountains to 509(1 feet elevation, and it is 
found in NortluTu India, Borneo, the Arehipi'lago, 
8. Ghina, ami the Philij))>ines, but appears to Ix) 
absent from C(\v'ou ; it is thii only known sj)ceies 
of the g('nus. St flowers in February, and ri}>ejia 
its seed in May and June. It lias an immen.se 
trunk; the timber is reddish, v(‘ry hard and 
durahlo, and much in use in some parts with 
planters ami otljcrs for building, ]»lankin',% etc., 
l>ut it is very little known or utilized. — BiUdoinv. 
ri St/lr. 

BISCUIT. 

rdscoot, . Anolo Htnj). I BiRcotto, galcUa, , Ir. 
SkiKstvclmk, . . 7 >an. Bisooito, .... ]N)itT. 

Sclu'ciKsbcHcluiit, Bi t. i Sauchcr, . . Res. 

Biscuit, ... Fa. j Bizcocho, gallctta^ 8r. 
/Jwcibach, . . . viiai. I 

Biscuit, from the two T.4itin words, bis coetus, 
twic<' baked, is an unfermented breatl, which, if 
properly prepared, can be kept a great lengdh of 
time, and hence its use as a common form of hrcml 
at sea. — Tvml; Faull. Sec Bread. 

B18EN. Hind. A powerful tribe of Rajputs 
in Caw n pur and the eastern parts of the N.AVk 
Frovinccs. 'I bcir chief is the raja of Salempur 
Majjhauli. — ICIliot ; B V/.vrn/. 

BlSEvSlTAliA, a Hindu deity. Near this idol is 
the temple of Anna Puma, the Indian Cybele, or 
the Anna TVrenna of the Romans, To hoighter. 
the devotional feelings, her image m placed in a 
ilark recess, and is veiled from the public gaze. 
It is of nmrlile, and has its face covered by masks, 
of which there arc two, one of gold, the other of 
silver. 

BISFAIJ. Hind, Species of Polipodium end 
Adiantum. 
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iUSH. 


BISON. 


BISH. Hini>. Any vegetable poison ; Aconi- 
tum ferox, and other species. — Wall, 

BISH-BANS. Beesha Kbcediif Kmith. ; Bam- 
busa baccifera. See Bambob. 

BISHEN GANGA. On its bank is built Bada- 
rinatb, in lat. 80° 46' N., long. 70° 32' E, 

BISHKHAPRA. Hind. Primula spcciosa; 
also Trianthema decandm and Tr. pentandra ; the 
latter M used in N. India medicinally. It spreads 
over &e ground, and forms a circle nearly a yani 
in diameter. 

BISH-KOPRA. Hind. Iguana. (Qu. Bish 
Kobra, or poison cobm.) A lizard found in Gujerat. 
It has been described as venomous. Ghoor, the 
Hindu patriot calls them; Tuckhub and Tuckoo 
in Bengal, the word Tuckoo being in consonance 
with the call or song of the reptile. In Baraitch 
in Oudh it is called Bis-kopra. It is described ns 
Bat, about inches in breadth, and 15 inches in 
len^h, with a head very like a snake’s in point of 
shape. It possesses fangs ; and a small dark-greenish 
bag under the tongue, and in close proximity to 
tbe teeth, indicates the poison bag. It is a venom- 
ous-looking creature, and po.sscssc8 to a remarkable 
degree the pugnacity of the venomous srmko when 
assailed. All this seems a popular delusion, a venom- 
ouslizard beingananomaly unknown in creation. — Z. 

BISH-KUCIIOO. Bi:no. Arum foruicatain, 
poisonous Calls. 

BISHMAN. Bkng. Colocasia cucullata. 

BISHNAVI, a Hindu sect in Rohilkhand and 
the Doab. The author of the volume Tanbih-ul- 
Jahilin remarks that moat of the teachers of the 
reforming Hindu sects, the Kabir panthi, Par- 
iiami, Daud panthi, Sadh, Sat nami, Kalal panthi, 
and Bishnavi, have been Mahomedans. The Bish- 
navi are, however, said to have been founded by 
Bishno, a Tuga Brahman, a pupil of a Mabomedun 
fakir. Professor W ilson says the sect is of growing 
importance in some parts of the N.W. Provinces, 
combining Hindu and Mahomedau practices and 
belief, generally terming themselves shaikhs, but 
adding this title to a Hindu name. The Bishnavi 
is the most common sect in the desert and in Sind. 
In the desert, where ‘ they are a law unto them- 
selves,* they wear the junnoo or zonar; they culti- 
vate, tend cattle, and barter their superfluous ghi 
for other necessaries. — Elliot; Rajasthan^ ii. .319. 

BISHOP, the episcopos of the Greeks, is a title 
given by Christians to the overseers of their 
churches. Bishop of Babylon is the title of tlie 
Romish prelate for the pashalik of Baghdad. 
Tbe Protestant bishops of distinction in India, 
since the early part of the 19th century, have been 
Heber, Corrie, Middleton, Milman, Caldwell. 
Bishop^s College, Calcutta, on the ^nk of the 
Hoogty, was established for the education of clergy 
for the Episcopal Protestant Church. Bigandet 
was an eminent Catholic bishop. 

BISHOPS- WEED SEED. 

Anethom aowa, Roxh, j Sison Ammi, Linn, 

Aymaudiun, • . Can. | Ajowan, . . • Hind. 
Ajooan, .... Dukh. | Omum, .... Tam. 

These carminative seeds ^eld by.distillation a 
very useful oil, which is given medicinally as a 
stomachic. The distilled water is used as a car- 
minative in every nursery of Madras, under the 
name of *omum water .* — AinsUcy p. 269. 

BISH TARAK. Beno. Argyreia speciosa; 
alao Lettsomia uervosa. 


BISH- III- YUKURUNI. Arab. Meuispermum 
cordifoUum. 

BISH-UMBA. BenCi. Cucumis colocynthis. 

BISHWA TULSI. Beng. Ocimum sanctum. 

BISI. Uria. a fiscal division of a district paying 
revenue under the Hindu government of Onssa. 

BISI. Hind. A measure of weight, commonly 
a vis ; in Garhwal and Kamaon, a dry measure ; in 
Rangpur, a land measure. 

BISI. Hind. Unclean. 

I BISINDIDI. Chenab. Gardenia rctrosperma. 

! BISIR. Hind. Pyrus Kamaonensis. 

I BISLOOMBAH, Hind., also Bisloombhce. 

I Colocynth ; Cucumis pseudo-colocynthis. 

I HISMILLAH means literally, in the name of 
! God ; and Mahomedans never commence, or leave 
I off, eating without saying it. It is often used by 
I them, also, in commencing a book, or on rising up 
I or sitting down, and by the pious on every occa- 
I Hion, however unimportant. It answers to the 
! Christian grace before meat. It is also used as a 
sacrificial prayer; directing the victim’s face to- 
wards the Kaba, the person cuts its throat, 
ejaculating, ‘ Bistnillab ! Allabu Akbarl* The 
camel is sacrificed by thrusting a pointed instru- 
ment into the interval between the sternum and 
the neck. This anomaly may bo accounted for 
by the thickness and hardness of the muscles of 
the throat. Burckhardt makes the Mahomedan 
say, when 8laught(»ring or sacrificing, * In the 
name of the most merciful God I ' But Mr. Lane 
justly observes that the aitribi});e of mercy is 
omitted on these occasions. 

Bismillah-ur-Rahman-ur-Itahiin, in the name 
of the merciful and clement God, is a frequent 
prayer of Mahomedans. Zamakshari, in his Com- 
mentary on the Koran, observes, Rahman denotes 
I a more extensive idea than Rahim ; for this 
reason people say, in speaking of God, * The merci- 
I ful (Ar liahinan) in this world and the next,* and 
' ‘ the clement or compassionate (Ar Rahim) in this 
world.* The correct pronunciation to a European 
arc, Bismillah irruhman nirruheem. The words are 
first taught to Mahomedan children at the age of 
four years four months and four days, with cer- 
tain ceremonies. It is their christening or initia- 
tion into the church. — Hcrk,; Burton's 
ill. p. 303. 

BISMUTH. Mr. Piddington found bismuth in 
one of the ores sent him from the antimony mines 
near ^loulmein; it is found in connection with 
silver in Burma, and has been obtained ih small 
quantities in Kashmir, from the Jammu territory. 
— Mason; Powell^ Handbook, 

BISON. Gav«us gaurus. 

Ban-gau, Yana-go, Brno. Jungli Khulga, .. Hind. 
Kar'kouab, . . Can. Ban-parah, . . Mundlau. 
Poroo-maoo, . . GoND. Gaoiya, .... Mahr. 
Qouri Gai, Gaur, Hind. Katu Yeni, . . Tam. 

Gavmiia gaurus, is the bison of sportsmen in 
India. 1 1 in habits^l the large forests. In its range 
in the Western Ghats, or Syhadri mountains, some 
of the bulls attain a height of 19 hands at ^tbe 
shoulder. It is not, however, a true bison. It is 
the Bos gour of Traill, the B. assecl of Horsfield. 
Bibos cavifrons, Hodgson^ and Bibos asseel, Afers., 
are, however, separated by some authors, and the 
term bison is very indiscriminately ^ven to bovine 
animals to whom it does nofc pertain. The genus 
bison proper comprehends two living species, one 
of them European, now become very scarce, and 
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BIS PANTHI 


BIXA OREIXANA. 


verging: towards extinction ; the other American, 
and, notwithstanding the advances of man, still 
miiUitiuUiiouR. — Emjl. (hjr. p. 482 ; Cat, 

India H. See Hovidjc. 

HIS PANTHI, a Jaina sect, 

BISlvAMPUK, in tliecentrcof the Sarguja State, 
in Chutia Nagpur, is the name given to a coalfield 
occupv'ng an area of 400 square miles. — Imp. Gaz. 

HlSRU. Hind. Cedrela toona ; C. serrata. 

BISSAHJH-PALA. Hind. Hiospyros lotus. 
The fruit is sweet and pleasant. 

BISSEMKATAK, a Kandh Mutta in the Vizaga- 
patiun district, where the Meriah sacrifices w'cre 
largely niad(\ 

BirfSOI, Hiahayi, or Bis.saye, in Orissa, a chief 
of a district; an officer of the Kandh race. 

BISTANG or Bartang, of Kangra, an astrin- 
gent used in dinrrhfea and dysentery. 

B18\VA, Biswan. Hind. In the Central Doab. 
tlu^ twentieth part of a bigha. Each estate or 
village is considered an integer of one bigha, 
whicli is subdivided into numerous bi.swa or bis- 
wansi, to show' the right of any particular villager. ! 
The As of the iioinaus was similarly used, thus, j 
here.s ex semuncia,’ heir to l-24th ; * heres ex 
dodraiite,’ heir to Jths ; ‘ herea ex aasc,’ sole pro- 
prietor.s. — KHiotl . 

BlTAIiA-CODI. Malk. Chavica seriboo, A/iV/. 

Bl l HC. Hind, t^heuopodaum, .sy;. also Aina- 
rantua auardaua. , 


I fitnuces are regarded aa febrifuges. The beautiful 
Menyanthes trifoHata and the Tormentil are as 
popular in northern regions, as the Chiretta and 
I its various substit^a in tropical countries of the 
east. They act as tonics, improve digestion, and 
are admirable adjuvants of the true anti}>eriodica. 
The chief of the mucilaginous bitters is the 
Goluncha, the Baobab, and Cetraria. Aromatic 
bitters were formerly in high repute as febyfugee. 
Bitters containing alkaloids or tannin 'Emprise all 
the most imjiortant antiperiodios, and the most 
valuable of them all is quinine. No Indian tree 
I comes so near the cinchonas in its botanical 
affinities as the Hyinenodictyon excelsuni. — Tnd. 
Ann, Med. Sri. 1850. 

BITTER WOOD, Picrcena cxcelsa, Ldl, in 
the West Indies, and Quassia amara, />., in Suri- 
nam ; the former of these being one of the sorts 
employed to make the bitter cups, which com- 
municate a taste to water left in them. Quassia 
chips arc usihI medicinally as a tonic, etc. 

'I'Jic bitter wood tree used for boats in the neigh- 
bourhood of Airdu rat, Mr. O’Riley states, is exempt 
from the attack of the teredo. Its leaves and fruit 
indicate it to oe a species of Teriuinalia, and of the 
section Peutaptera. The good timber and bitter 
bark .assimilate it to Roxburgh’s P. arjuna, but the 
rdiation is diffe.ent. 

BITTURNEE, a river near Akooa pudda in 
Balusore. It is the Hindu Styx. 


BITHIIA. Hind. Ileliotropium Europceum. 

BITHLIR, a t^wn with 8, "122 ijihabitants, in lat. 
20^’ J17' N., long, 80 ' 10' K., in tlie Cawnpur dis- 
trict of the N,\V. Provinces, and 12 miles from 
Gawnpur. It wiia the residence of Dandhu Punt, 
styled Nana-Rao, also Nana 8ahib, who instigated 
the Cawnpur massacre during the mutiny of 
1857-50. 

BITI. Tam. Species of Dalbergia 

BITIKH. Akaii. Musk melon. 

BIT-LABAN. Hjnd. Black salt. 

Sunchul, . . , (riij. I Sochul, .... Hind. 
Kala tiamak, . . Hind. | Bit Noben, ... ,, 

A medicinal salt, prepared by melting together, 
for about fi or 7 hours, in au earthen pot, an 
impure muriate of soda, called samur, and emblic 
myrobalans, in the proportion of fifty-six ounces of 
the muriate to twenty ounces of the dried rayro- 
balaiis. It is met with in most Indian bazars, 
and is used by native practitioners as a tonic in 
dyspepsia and gout, as a stimulant in chronic 
rheumatism, etc. — Faulkner ; Ainslic. 

BIT-MIf' Kl. Can. Bustard ; Otis tarda. 

BITTER is prefixed to several vegetable sulf- 
stances. Bitter almonds, Amygdalus communis. 
Bitter aloes, bitter apple, colocynth. Bitter 
cassava, Janipha manihot. Bitter gourd, Tri- 
cosanthes cucumerina. Bitter Seville orange, 
Citrus vulgaris. 

BITTER HERBS, of Exodus xii. 8, Numbers 
ix. 11. Of these the Jovs mentiou five kinds, — 
Chuzareth, or lettuce; Ulsiii endive or succory; 
Tamca, probably tansey ; Charub bivim or camo- 
mile ; and Meror, or sow thistle, or wild lettuce. 
They were ordered to eat the passover with bitter 
herbs. 

BITTERN, of Isaiah xiv. 23, xxxiv. 11, and 
Zephaniah xi. 14, has been interpreted to be a 
bittern, an owl, and an otter. The Arabic version 
makes it al-Houbara, the bustard. 

BITTERS. In all parts of the world liitter sub- 


BITUMEN, Asphalto, petroleum. 

I Kier, qicr, . . . Arab. Aitphaltum, . . Lat. 

Shih tn’ih, . , . CuiN. Bitumen Judaicum, ,, 

I 8hih-lau-yu, . , ,, Midak tanah, . . MA.LAV. 

' .Todenlym, . . . Di;t. Nift-i-rumi, . . Pkh.s. 

I Bitume de judec, , Fii. Asphalto, . . . Port. 

Judcnpech, . . . Her. Asfalt, Rus. 

Umqir, .... Heb. Asfalto, .... Sp. 

Bitumen is a name applied to several conbus- 
tiblc mincrul substances of different consistence 
and character, such aa mineral pitch, earth, oil, 
petroleum, naphtha, maltha, and sea-wax, the 
properties of wdiich, with regard to fluidity and 
colour, greatly vary. At Hit, the Is of Hero- 
dotus, near Babylon, it is very abundant; and 
ancient geographers suppose that the Babylonians 
obtained here the bitumen used as cement for 
fastening their bricks. Arrian says that the 

temple of Belus was of brick cemented with 
asphaltuB. It is a product of the districts in the 
N.W. of Persia, where, at the town of Ai, the 
momai is produced. Several places in China, 
Burma, and Yunnan produce petroleum, — 
Chiua in the provinces of Yen-ngan-fu, and 
Canton, and in the S.E. comer of ^Sech-u’en. 
Hit is mentioned by Herodotus as the gr^t place 
for bitumen, aod in Lower Mesopotamia boats 
are still smeared with it. — McCulloch ; Skinner^ ii. 
118; Miffnan^ p. 166; Faulkner^ Fng. Cyc. 
BITU-MIAKA. Tkl. Bustard; Otis tarda. 

BIUL. Hind. Grewia oppoaitifolia. 

BIUM. Tkl. Oryza sativa, rice. 

HIUNS. Hind. Populus nigra. 

BIUK. Hind. Artemisia elegaos. 

BIXA ORELLANA, A., var. /3. Indica. 

itfitkan, . Bbsiu., Hind. Kisree, .... Mahr. 
Thi-dew, Thi-den* Kasumbs'kling, Mal.\y. 

pan, .... Burn. Kurungu munga,MALXAi.. 
Kuppa Manhala, . Can. Kaha-gaha, . . SiNUH. 

Kisti, Drkh. ' Kura^ manjal . Tau. 

Amotto, Annatto, Kno. , lilanginati maram, ,, 

Rocou Fit. I Sapprah maratn, . 

Capurji Hind. .Tafra chettu, . . Tkl. 
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BIYAWAK. 


BLACK PAGODA. 


There are two varieties of this small tree, §t. 
Carribcea, with rose-coloured flowers, cultivated in 
the West Indies, and /3. Indica, with white flowers, 
cultivated in India. In the native of India the 
flowers^ arc white, and the immature capsule green ; 
while in the plant from West Indian seed the 
flowers arc rose-coloured, and the immature seed- 
vessel red ; and the eastern plants do not furnish 
so much or of so good a colour. The plant is 
cultivated in ' Singapore, in Mysore, largely all 
over Pegu, and is a favourite dye with the 
Burmese ; is grown in Dacca, the Malay 
Peninsula, the Eastern Archipelago, the Hawaiian 
islands, Tongatabu, Rio Janeiro, Peru, and 
Zanzibar ; the shrub rises to the height of seven or 
eight feet, producing oblong heavy pods, some- 
what resembling those of a chestnut. Within this 
there are generally thirty or forty irregularly- 
fomed seeds, which are enveloped in a pulp of a 
bright red colour, and a fragrant smell ; the pulp 
forms the arnotto of commerce. The dye is 
usually prepared by macerating the pods in boil- 
ing water. When they begin to ferment, the 
seeds are strongly stirred and bruised with wooden 
jjP^les, to promote the separation of the red skins. 
This process is repeated several times, till the 
seeds are left white. The residuum is dned in 
the sun, and made up, while soft, into balls or 
cakes of 2 or 3 lbs. weight. The dry hard paste 
is the best of all ingredients for imparting a 
golden tint to cheese and butter. The Spanish 
Americans mix it with their chocolate, to which 
it gives a beautiful rich hue. Jt imparts a pale 
rose colour to silk and cotton. The imports into 
Great Britain of arnotto for home consumption 
are from 200,000 to 300,000 pounds per annum, 
price Is, the pound. — Simmonds' Commercial Pro- 
ductSj p. 448 ; Drs. Roxburgh^ Voigty McClelland, 
See Dyes. 

BIYAWAK, Bewak, also Manawak, Malayan 
iguana. 

BIYOM, Lepteromys magnificus, Hodgson, 
Blyih. 

BIYOM CHIMBO, SciuropteruB caniceps. 

BIYU-KANTYEM* Bhot. Talpa micrura. 
Biyu-Khawar, Tel., Mellivora Indica, Jerdon, 

BIZUDA-KHWAN. Hind. Astragalus mul- 
ticeps. 

BJOO. Bekg. Dillenis pentagyna. 

BJORNSTJEKNA, Count, Swedish ambas- 
sador to England ; author of the ‘ British Empire 
in the East.' 

BLACK. 


Anwad, T , , , Arab. Niger, ..... Lat. 
Meh thee ? . . . Burn. Itam, .... Malay, 


Non, Fr. Kara-karpa, , . Tam. 

Kchwarz, .... Oer. Kari>R> Kalla, . . Tel. 

Kala, Hind. 


The commercial Bubstances commonly so named 
are ivory black, lamp-black, and smoke-black. 
The last is prepared by the combustion of different 
resinous liodies, especially of pitch, burned in 
large pans under a dome or chimney, within 
which cloths are suspended, to which the soot 
becomes attached. It is employed in the manu- 
facture of printers* ink, and of blacking for shoes, 
etc. Amongst Mahomedan women, the lamp- 
black, Kajil, is lar|^ly used for painting the 
eyelashes. Indian ink or China ink is made j 
from Imnp-blAok. Many animals, minerals, and ' 


vegetables of this colour have the term prefixed, 
as — 

Black bird, Meruls, 

Black bear cat, Artiotis binturong, Jerd, 

Black buck, or Indian antelope (Antilope oervioapra). 

Black cat, Felis aurata, Temm. 

Black cheeta, or black panther, Fells pardtis, ZAnn. 

Black dammer tree, Canarium striotam, RoixA, 

Black fish, the smaller whales of the genus Phoocena. 

Black hellebore, Helleborus niger. 

Black Missi. See Hira Kaais. 

Black partridge, Franoolinus vulgaris. 

Black sosamum. Sesamum orientale. 

Black swan of Australasia, Cygnus atratus. 

I Black-naped hare, Lepus nigricollis, F. Cuv, 

Black i>epper-vinc, Pmer nimm. 

Block wolf of Tibet, Canis ohanco, Orap. 

BLACKER, Lieut.-Col. VAL., Quartermaster- 
General of the Madras Army, author of Memoir 
of the Operations of the British Army in India 
during the Mahratta War in 1817-19. 

BLACK HOLE of Calcutta was a room at 
tlie southern end of the barrack of the old fort. 
By order of nawab Suraj-ud-Dowla, in Juno 
1756, 146 British were thrust into that room, 
18 feet high, 18 wide, and 14 deep, and before 
morning 128 of them had perishea. The Black 
Hole wa.s at the corner of tank square, close to 
the place where, in 1834, was Lyell, Mackintosh, 
A Co.’s office. 

BLACKING, shoe-blacking. 

Noir (de cordonnicr), Fa. I Nero-da-ugner-le- 
SchuBchwarze ; I scarpe, .... It. 

Wichee, .... Ger. J Negro*Ce zapatos, . Sr. 

This is used in blacking leather articles. The 
principal ingredients are oil, vinegar, ivory, galls, 
copperas, black. — Tomlinson. 

BLACK LEAD, graphite ; plumbago. 

Potlut or Potloot, . Dmr. Piombaggirw, Corerolo, It. 
Plomb-de-mine, Karri Jam, . . , Tam. 

Potc-lut, . , 0 . Fr. Nalla Sisam, . . Tel. 

Rcissblci, . . . Gkr. 

This mineral is of a dark steel-grey colour, and 
a metallic lustre ; it is soft, has a greasy feel, and 
leaves a dark-coloured line when drawn along 
paper. It is a carburet of iron ; and when pure, 
sells at SO shillings the pound. It is used in the 
manufacture of pencils, for making crucibles, in 
compositions for protecting iron from rusting, and 
for diminishing friction in machinery. Good 
plumbago is procured near Borrowdalc, in Cum- 
berland ; it has also been largely worked in 
America; Ceylon largely produces it, also Trar 
vancore and V^izianagram. it occurs in veins, and 
in kidney-shaped lumps, in gneiss, mica slate, 
and their subordinate rocks, but that at Borrow - 
I dale occurs in transition slate. 

I Black Lead Peucils. Pencils. 

I PotIooti>ennen, . Dut. Kara-naschii, . . Rus. 

Crayons-noiri, . . . Fr, Karri lom pencil, . Tam. 

I Bloystifte, . . . Oer. Nalla Sisa {iencil, . Trl. 

Surm6-ka kalm, . Hind. 

These are formed of black lead, laid in cedar 
and other woods. Th^ are mostly imported into 
India from Britain.— FaiifA:. / Tom, Stat, of Com- 
merce; McCulhch. 

BIACK MOUNTAIN. See Mababan ; Panjab. 

BLACK PAGODA, a pi^oda 16 miles N. from 
Puri, near the village of I^arak. It was built 
or restored, a.d. 1241, by Karsiugh Deo Laiigora, 
raja of Ori^. It was a temple of the sun, or 
Surya. It is partly minous, toe inferior tower, 
called Jug Mobuii, being tho more perfect. 
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JiLACK PEPPEK. 


BLANKET. 


BLACK PEPPER, Piper nigrum. 

Filflil aswad, . . Araii. ’ Lada ; Lada-itam, Malay. 
Mioha, .... JUli. Sahon, . . PaxJBMBANO. 

Hut-Maou, . , . Chin. Filfil i Siali, , , 3 *kr8. 

Paper, .... Dux. Pimenta, . . . Port. 

Poivre, Fr. Marioha, San., Jay., Mal. 

Hchwaraen pfeffer, G«r. Gammiris, . . . SiNoH. 

Kala-mir’oh, , , Hinjx Pimienta, .... Sr. 
Oc!-inirch, ... ,, Karri Mollagu, . Tam. 

Fopcnero, .... It. Nalla Mirialu, . , Tel. 

Thia small, pungent, aromatic fruit is the 

S roduct of the Piper nigrum, grown in Malabar, 
[alacca, Siam, and on the islands of the Archie 
pelago. See Pepper ; Piper. 

BLACK RACE, the ^ra-chi. 

BLACK SEA, on the N.W. side of Asia, forms 
in part the boundary between Asia and Europe. 

BLACKSMITH. The Lohar, or blacksmith of 
India, is one of the five artisans who wear the 
sonar, or poitu, or sacred string, the other four 
being the goldsmith, stone-cutter, carpenter, and 
coppersmith. Tho blacksmiths of India who make- 
iron, obtain a great heat by throwing a quantity 
of (bhusa) rice-chaff on the top of their fire. 
The chaff being composed of silica and vegetable 
matter, the' latter burns, and so forms potash, 
which alkali combines with the silica and forms 
a glass or vitreous cake. The coal -worker throws 
drops of water on the fire to make the mass cake. 

BLACK SOIL, or black cotton soil, or cotten 
soil of Southern India, is met ^ith in great ^racts 
of country. It is remarkable for permanence of 
fertility, yielding crops witliout manure for a 
thousand years. It is supiwsed by some to be 
decomposed trap, but others regard it as a true 
alluvium, dcposite<l from still water. It is called 
regur in Hindi. During tho dry season, it rends 
into great gaping cracks, but it is highly absorbent 
of moisture, and very retentive ; and during the 
rainy season it presents a uniform glazed surface 
of black tenacious clay. It can absorb more than 
one-third of its entire weight of water, and it 
has in a very remarkable degree the power of 
absorbing moisture, from the air. Thoroughly 
dried cotton soil in one night absorbed 7*99 per 
cent, of water. It is the soil in which cottons, 
sorghum, wheats, and maize are largely grown. 
In many parts it is 15 and 20 feet deep, and is to 
bo seen everywhere in the Peninsula of India in 
|>atches of greater or less extent, but it covers 
the whole surface of the greatest outburst of 
volcanic rocks in tho world, in the western part 
of the Dekhaii, Central Provinces, and Bemr. 

BLACK STONE, the Hnjar-ul-aswad of the 
Mahomedaus, now built into the wall of the Kaba 
at Mecca, is fabled to have fallen from paradise 
with Adam. It is kissed by each pilgrim. 

BLACKWELLIA CEYLANICA. Gardner. 

B. tetandra, W. I. | Leeyang-gass, . . Singh. 

This tree grows in the moister parts of Ceylon 
up to 3000 feet. It attains a height of 30 to 40 
feet. — Thw. Zeyh i. p. 79. 

BLACKWELLIA TOMENTOSA. Vent. The 
Myouk kyau of the Burmese, a tree of British 
Burma; wood tough, of a light yellow colour, 
used for the teeth of harrows. A cubic foot 
weighs 56 lbs. The average length of the trunk 
to first branch is 70 feet, and average girth 
at 6 feet from tho ground is 6 feet. B. spiralis, 
tetida, propinqua, Cochin-Chinensis, paniculata, 
Nepalensis, and piuiiflora also occur in India. — 
Vmgt; Dr* Brandis. 


BLACK WCTOD, Rosewood. 

BIti, .... * Can. Bru pottu, . . 

Sisam, Guj. Bitimtaram, 

SiHani, Sit Sal, . . Hind. Irugudu olicttu, 


. Tam. 
• ♦» 

. Tkl. 


This is a commercial term for several dark- 
coloured timbers, and every locality has a wood 
which is known by this name. The timber known 
in Britain as East Indian blackwood is from the 


Dalbergia latifolia of the Malabar coast, whe^e it 
grows to an imiricnse size. The woo<^l of tho 
trunk and large branches is extensively used for 
making furniture ; it is heavy, sinking in water, 
close-grained, of a greenish-black colour, with 
lighter coloured veins running in various direc- 
tions, and takes a fine polish. Bombay scesum- 
wood, however, is probably the timbers both of 
Dalbergia latifolia and D. sissoides, brought from 
Cochin and other pk'ices Jower down on the Mala- 
bar coast. It sells for about the same price os 
teak. It is a brittle, open-grained wood, not at all 
a favourites with cabinetmakers of England, where 
the highest prices ever realized for it in the stAte 
cf log were about £10 per ton. The principal 
furniture-dealers in Bombay are Parsees, mostly 
from Gujerat. The pattern meant to be carved 
is fiist carefully drawn on paper; then on the 
wood. The tools used are the native adze, chisel, 
and drill ; the cciiire-bit and other tools of Eng- 
lish pattern, from which so much assistance might 
be obtained, are never resorted to. The general 
design of the various pieces of furniture is mostly 
excellent, the patterns elegant and tasteful ; the 
finish for the most part is poor, the joinery always 
execrable. Concealed joints never seem to be 
thought of ; pins which might be kept out of 
view are made as conspicuous as possilile; and 
great clumsy screw-nails, which might, without 
trouble, bo hid, arc fully exposed to view. Con- 
siderable quantities of blackwood furniture are 
sent to Britain annually by residents in Bombay 
for their own after use, or for the service of 
friends. It is pjickcd up without being jointed or 
polished, and is put together by English workmen, 
who, it is believed, think but lightly of its merits. 
The principal fiirnituro shops in Bombay keep 
from five to ten workmen each, and probably turn 
out Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 30,000 worth of furniture 
amongst them annually. 

BLACKWOOD’S HARBOUR is a sheet of 


water between Annagon shoal N. of Madras, and 
tho mainland. 

BLAI) D ER WORM, Measlo. See Cysticercus. 

BLAIR. Lieutenant Archibald Blair, K.N., 
in 1777 and 1795 made a circuit of <he entire 
Andaman Archipelago, and embodied the result 
of his researches in general charts, plans, and a 
report containing useful information for marinera. 
He surveyed also the Kattyawar coast, Salsette, 
and other patches here and there . — Marine Survey. 

BLANAH. Malay. In Burma, a weU-known 
palatable fish. 

BLANKET. 


Bett deoke, Windel, Oer. I Ooperta di lana, . • It. 
Kamal or Kamli, Hind. | Manta, Sr. 

A soft, loosely-woven woollen stuff, used as n 
bed covering by night and cloak by day. Most 
of the blankets or Kamli manufactured in India, 
are of a coarse description, and only used by the 
poorer natives. Blankets are manufactured in 
Mysore from half-bred merino wool, half-bred 
but wool; warp woof Mundium wool, common 
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HLATTA OlllENTALIJS. 


BLIGHT. 


country wool and Mundium wool. Those of temperature the threads of the latter. The opera> 
Kacbar sell well. The white blankets made at tion of steaming is commenced in the evening, 
liamnur in the Western Himali^a, and known as and continued all night till the following morning, 
the Hampur chadr, are sold in London nt £3 and The cloths are then removed from the boiler, 
UDwards. They have a sale in Great Britain, steeped in alkaline lye, and spread on the grass as 
The Kainli or cumblies made in the Ceded on the preceding day, and again steamed nt night. 
Districts are of a superior texture. A woollen These alternate processes of bucking and crofting, 
manufactory is working at Ban^lore. as they are technically called, during the day, and 

BLATTA ORIENTALIS, the cockroach ; a of steaming at night, are repeated for ten or twelve 
v^ troublesome insect in houses and in ships; days, until the cloths are perfectly bleached, 
lodging in cupboards, presses, and amongst After the last steaming, they are steeped in clear 
books, and soiling by their exiivia whatever they filtered water acidulated with lime-juice, in the 
approach. proportion generally of one large lime to each 

BLATTI. Maleal. Sonneratia acida. piece of cloth. Lime-juice has long been used in 

BLEACHING. bleaching in all parts of India ; and Tavernier 

Nikharna, . . . Hind. I Salavy pannukiradu, Tam. describes Broach as famous as a bleaching station 
Khumbi kama, . ,, | Nana padam, . . Tel. on account of its extensive meadows, and the large 

In India, the substances present in goods which quantity of lemons reared there. Mixed fabrics of 
oppose the bleaching process are first removed by cotton and JMuga silk are steeped in water mixed 
scouring in an alkaline lye ; afterwards natives with limo-piice and coarse sugar, which latter 
usually dung the cloths which are to be bleached, article is said to have the effect of brightening the 
and then steam them over tiic mouth of an earthen natural colour of the silk. — Hoyle ^ Arts^ etc, of 
pot set in a clay fireplace. But little science India, p. 481 ; Hohd(., MSS. 
enters into the process, and generally the goods BLEEKEK, Dr. P., a Dutch naturalist, who 

suffer much from the water in which tliey arc from 1845 to IHfiO, in numerous contributions on 
scoured being overcharged with lime. Bleached the fishes of the Eastern Archipelago, added 
cloth, imrticularly of tents, is far less durable than greatly to the stock of knowledge of the 
that wliich has merely had the dressing and filth fauna of the region from Penang to Jajian. He 
thoroughly removed by washing. This is easily gave a catalogitc of 780 species of fish found at 
explained, as cotton goods have a certain resinous Amboyna. ^ 

substance in them that obstructs the ab8ori>tion BLENDJU, in Java, a substance prepared as n 
of moisture. Besides the removal of this, cloth paste, fried with oil, and eateij, with coffee, 
sustains much damage from the abuse of the BLENNIID/E, the Blcnny family of fishes, com - 

caustic lye bath. Cloths sliguld be scoured more prising many East Indian genera. Blennies, with 
than once at intervals during the process of protruding eyes, are to be seen hopping about the 
bleaching, because many of the substances can- inudily banks of rivers, and perching on stray logs 
not be removed but after exposure to the light like frogs. — Adams, p. 07. See Fish, 
and air. BLEKONG or Balcrang. Malay. Sulphur. 

Wool, also, is protected by a peculiar varnish, BLETIA HYACINTHIANA, H. Hr. One 
exceeding three per cent, of ite weight, which of the Orchiacem, a plant of China and Japan, 
must be removed by scouring. Warm water with bright purple flowers. — 1 625. 

must be employed. Wool is further bleached by BlilGHIA SAPIDA, Kiin., or Cujmnia sapida, 
sulphuring, either in close chambers in whicli Camh., the Akee tree, one of the Sapindacea;, has 
sulphur is burnt, or by the sulphuric bath. In b(‘en introduced from Guinea into India. It rises 
either case it acquires a brittleness which must be 30 to 40 feet. The fruit has the size and shape of 
removed by washing in soap and water. a pear, and is of a red colour. It is much esteemed 

Several seats of the cotton manufacture, such in Guinea and the West Indies. The genus was 
as Dacca and Baroach, are famous for their bleach- named after Captain William Bligh, K.N., master 
ifig. This has been ascribed to the excellence of of the ‘ Bounty,^ whose crew mutinied, and he and 
the water in the neigbboiirliood of these places, the officers took to the boats. 

At Dacca fine muslins are merely st/ceped in water; BLIGHT. The grains or ears of nearly all the 
other cloths are first washed. But all, of whatever cereal grasses are subject to several well-markeil 
texture they may be, are next immersed for some diseases, resulting from attacks of parasatic fungi, 
hours in an alkaline lye, composed of soap and of animalculae, and insects, causing great losses to 
sajji mattee, that is, impure carbonate of soda, the agricnlturist. The liability of the seeds of 
They are then spread over the grass, and occasion- grasses to parasitic infection is explained by the 
ally sprinkled with water, and when half dried large amount of nitrogenized matter contained in 
are removed to the boiling-house in order to be them, and to their softness of texture. The dis- 
Bteamed. This is effected by twisting the cloths eases* generally alter the perisperm, sometimes 
into the form of loose bundles, and placing them destroying it altogether ; and three minute crypto- 
iipon a broad clay platform, which is on a level garnic plants are the most frequent, viz. : 
with, and surrounds, the neck of a boiler sunk into Caries. Uredo caries attacks wheat, usually 
the ground. They are then arranged in circular spares the pericarp, but changes the perisperm 
layers, one above the other, around a bamboo tube, into a black fetid powder. The component glo- 
which is kept upright by means of transverse bules are devoid of pellicles. The disease is highly 
mipporters projecting from it, tfie whole forming contadous. 

a conical pile that rises to a height of five or six Cai^n or smut, Uredo segetum, occurs under 
feet above the boiler. The fire is kindled in the the epidermis, b composed of spherical globules, 
excavation below, and as the ebullition of the attacks all the cereal grains indiscriminately, and 
water proceeds, the steam diffuses itself through resembles black dust 

the mass of the cloths above, swelling by its high Ergot or spur, Sclcrotium clavus, is elongated 
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BLIMfil. 


BLOOD. 


in form, black cxtornollj, white and horny within, 
exceedingly deleterious in its properties if long 
taken ; in large doses, acts specifically on the 
womb. This fungus is particularly liable to attack 
the seeds of rye, and is then called spur or ergot, 
when the grains assume a black colour, and increase 
to sereral times their original size. See Bane ; 
Crops ; Dry Rot ; Insects. 

BLIMBI. Malay. Averrhoa bilimbL The 
fruit of the plant known as the tree cucumber; 
lias various terminations, Blimbing basi, Blimbing 
bulu, Blimbing teres, perhaps varieties. Blimbing 
manis, Averrhoa carambola, Linn. Blimbing saga, 
Cioca disticha. 

BLISTERING BEETLES of India, Pan-mau, 
Chin. , consist of several species of My labris. About 
180 lbs. forwarded by Dr. Bird wood to test the 
market value in England, were sold there at bs. Sd. 
per lb. Several kinds of beetles, when applied to 
the skin, cause great irritation, inflammation, and 
blistering. These consequences are occasioned by 
an acrid principle called Canthoridin contained in 
these insects. The ancients chiefly employed two 
species of Mylabris, one of which, the My labris 
cichorei (vern. Telini, Hind.), has been used for 
ages, and is so at present by the European and 
Native physicians of India and China. The Can- 
tharis vesicatoria, or Spanish blistering fly, is the 
species officinal in the Britishr Pharmacopneia. 
Its colour is bright shining “green or bluish, 
length about }ths of an inch, breadth ^th to ^ of 
an inch. It occurt in the south of Europe gener- 
ally, especially in Italy and Spain, and is found 
occasionally in England. The blistering flies of 
India are chiefly the Mylabris or Meloe cichorei, 
the Cautharis gigas, and the Cantharis violacea. 
The Mylabris cichorei is common in the neigh- 
bourho^ of Dacca, in the Hyderabad country, in 
Kurnool, and numerous other localities. The 
insect is about an inch long and ^ broad ; the 
elytra or wing coverts are marked with six cross 
stripes of deep blue and russet brown. The 
Buprestis of ancient writers is met with in the 
bazars under the name of the golden fly (sona- 
iiiukhi). The Cantharis violacea is often mixed 
with speciineDB of Meloe in the bazars. The 
Telini fly, if procured before the mites have com- 
nienced its destruction, yields on an average one- 
third more of cantharidin than the Spanish fly of 
the European shops. The blue fly is of uncertain 
strength ; the Buprestis, in all the specimens ob- 
tained, was quite inert. A species, called Meloe 
trianthema, from its being usually found on the 
Trlanthema decandra (Biscopra, Hind.), was 
described by Dr. Fleming. A tincture, acetous 
plaster, and ointment of the Meloe chichorii are 
given in the Bengal Pharmacopoeia. Some pre- 
judice exists against the article, on account of its 
alleged excessive severity of action, owing to the 
presence of a greater quantity of cantharidin than 
that contained in the common fly. Diluting the 
tincture, and adding to the proportion of lard and 
wax in the plaster and ointment, perfectly assimi- 
late the action of the indigenous and the imported 
insects. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, speci- 
mens of Mylabris pustulata and M. puoctum were 
exhibited by M. Collas of Pondicherry. Both 
insects are found in large quantities at certain 
seasons idl over Southern India. — O'Sh.; Dr. 
Hunter in Tr. Soc, v. p, 216; Madras Exhibi- 
tion. See Cantharides ; Insects. 


BLOOD 

Dam, . 
Thak, 
Thwe’, 
Uhu, . 

A-ti, . 
Ka-thi, 

Vi, 


. Arab. 
Bhotia. 
. Burn. 
. Hind. 
. Kami. 
Khykng. 
Lkpoha. 


Thyak, 
"Wi, . 
Khun, 
TM, . 
Rakta, 


Nethar; Niriti, 
]^ttamu ; Battam, 


Lhopa. 
Mru. 
Pbrs. 
Sax. 
. Sansk. 


Tam. 

Tjsl. 


Blood for blood, the vendetta of the Italians, is 
the law of most rnha populations, but most of the 
settled races occupying the south and east of Asia 
are dwelling under civil laws administered by 
officers of justice. The Vedas, which all Hindus ac- 
knowledge, enjoin the offering of bloody sacrifices 
to the gods, and amongst many Saiva sectarians 
this rite is continued. The non- Hindu aboriginal 
races also offer bloody sacrifices to demons, and 
to the Gramma devata, or village tutelary deities. 
The investing tika mark'of chiefship, placed on 
the forehead of their Rajput rulei by the Bhil, is 
blood drawn from the arm of a Bhil. The Karen 
of Burma and the Kyan of Borneo, in swearing 
brotherhood, drink water in which the blood of 
the parties has been mixed. The old Mongolians 
mingled gold and blood in their cup of peace. 
The custom of the old Hungarians in their A’ldo- 
mas (alliance), was to open reciprocally a vein in 
each other's arms and drink the blood out of one 
cup. The Turks practised the same observance 
in their alliances with the Hungarian Christians, 
as is noticed by Petchevi’s History. 

Blood - coloured crater is noticed in Exodus 
vii. 19 ; and Homer alludes to blood rain. In the 
Red Sea, periodically, a blood-red colour is observ- 
able in the water ; and a similar occurrence was 
noticed at Picenium, B.c. 32d ; in Italy, a.d. 
787 ; in the Val&iniau lake, B.C. 208, mentioned 
by Livy; in a Venetian lake, u.c. 586; in Lake 
Wan, A.D. 1110. Pliny mentions a lake near 
Babylon which had a red colour during eleven days 
of summer, possibly from a red conferva. 

Blood-money, Duja, Arab., is payable in Lahet 
by a criminal to the relatives of the murdered 
person ; for wilful murder, 100 female camels, or 
1000 Venetian sequins; manslaughter, 700 dollars; 
death by misadventure, the culprit is not im- 
prisoned, but is allowed to appeal to the pity of 
the cbarjtablo for the means of escaping from a 
cruel death, which the nearest relative inflicts; 
should the nearest of kin be a child, the punish- 
ment is postponed until he rem'h manhood. 

Blood - showers is a term given to sub- 
stances of a red colour which occasionally appear ; 
also what have been called showers of pearls, of 
manna, of spiders, of toads, of Aslu In India, in 
1826, a shower of red fluid at Jeysulrair is men- 
tioned in the Asiatic Journal. In 1828, very heavy 
rain fell at Augur in Kandesh, accompanied by 
hail, single pieces of which weighed as much as 
half a seer. This was followed by drops of red 
rain, descending from the sky. In 1855, a shower 
of red rain, or of flesh, as the natives called it, fell 
near Shikarpur in Sind. Another shower fell in 
the Jellasore district over an expanse of above fifty 
bighas. The carmine colour of snow has been 
ascertained to due to a kind of algae, called 
Protococcus nivalis or Protococcus hematacoccus. 
Until lately, much perplexity was occasioned by 
the same form of organism sometimes appearing 
red, sometimes green. It is still, indeed, matter 
of question whether the protococcus or the hema- 
tacoccua are most nearly allied to the vegetable 
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or to the animal kingdom. It iB a simple coll, 
which lives for itself and by itself *, and is dependent 
ir|)On nothing but a due supply of matter and 
the appropriate stimuli for their continuance 
and growth, and for the due performance of nil 
its functions, until its term of life is expire<l. 
Klaproth in 1815 ascertained that the red api>ear- 
ance in the sea was produced by an albuminous 
vegetable matter. — Jam. Jul. Jourv. ii. 830-31 ; 
Captain Prideatix^ the Arab Tribes; Forbes; 
Vambery^ Bokhara^ p. 151 ; Moor ; Buist^ Cut. 
BLOODSTONE, Heliotrope. 

lUutstcin, , . . Ger. I Sanguigna, . ... . It. 
Itadawar, . Guj., Hind. | Tiedra sanguiniiria, . Si». 

This qnartzose mineral is of a deep leek-green 
colour, and lias red 8|X)tH scattered through it, 
wiuscd by iron. Masses of it are obtained in the 
trap formation of the Dekhan, but it is chiefly 
l)rought to Bombay from different parts of Giijerat, 
etc., and is re-exported largely to Europe. It is 
used for seals, rings, and brooches. — Madras 
Mnsenm. 

BLOOD - SUCKER, a name applied to the 
Calotes viridis, Cray.^ C. opiomachua, and C. versi- 
color, etc. ; also to Sitana Pontichcriana, Cu%*. 
They arc all unsightly reptiles, with large heads 
and ]K)wcrfid jaws, so that even the bravest crow 
attacks them cautiously. There are 1 1 species of 
Calotes and two of Sitana in India. Mahomedans 
dislike the blood-sucker, as the creature often 
niises and lowers its head in the manner of these 
religionists when at prayer. See Calotes; Rep- 
tiles; Sitana. 

BLOOD-WOOD of Port Jack.son is a species 
of Eucalyptus, sp. The blood-wood tree of Norfolk 
Island, Balogliia lucida, JCmJUcher^ grow'S to 40 
feet in height. It yields a blood-red sap, which 
has been utilized as a paint. It is obhiined by an 
incision 8 to 10 feet long, tapering to a j^ioint; a 
gill to a pint from each tree. — Von Mueller ; G. 
Bennett^ p. 3lG. 

BLOW-PIPE is in constant use in India, in 
the arts, amongst goldsmiths, tinsmiths, bangle- 
makers, and others ; the cook-room of every house 
also has one of bamboo. The Malay races also 
use the blow-pipe, sumpitau, for projecting peas, 
small pellets, and wooden and iron arrows. The 
accuracy of lire with these is great; little birds 
can easily be destroyed, but even large birds like 
the crow cun be brouglit down by the earthen 
pellet from ti blow-pipe. It is ii8C<l as a weapon 
by the Malays of Hornco, by the Lao-Ti on the 
Mekong ^river, by tlie Orang - kubit and the 
Semang on the Peninsula of Malacca. The para- 
dise birds are killed and stunned by wooden arrows 
from the blow-pipe. Tiio Indians on the Amazon 
use it, and, it is said, can throw the arrow to 
250 feet. — Peschel. 

BLUBBER. 

Thruan, .... DiiT. Sale wfirwaniKjc, . Rus. 

Grai8HC de Baleine, , Fa. Worwan, ... ,, 

Thran Fisclitran, . . Ger. Graasa Si». 

Olio-tli-pCHce, ... It. Aceite-de-pescado, . ,, 

Blubber is the thick fat or adeps of the whale 
or the porpoise. In Europe, it ^ boiled down 
into train-oil. It is eaten by the Eskimo and the 
sca-coast races of the Japanese islands, and of the 
Kuriles. 

BLUE DYE, Marsdenia tinctoria. 

Blue dyeing rosebay, Nerium tinctorium. 

Blue fish, Coryphiena socialis. 


Blue gum tree. Eucalyptus, .s//. 

Blue noddy or reef bird, SU‘rnacerulea, Bcnnet. 
Blue petrel, sperm bird, J’rion [>}ichyptila. 

Blue cloth is worn by the Jews of Egyjit, Syria 
Palestine, and Central Asia. 

BLUE MOUNTAIN, a peak in the Yomu range, 
at the N. W. of the Akyab district in British Burma. 
It is in lat. Sy'" 27' N., and long. 1)3^^ 10' E., and 
rist's to 7100 feet. 

BLUESTONE, Sulphate of copper, Cupri sul- 
phas. 

Zang bar, . , . Arab. I Tutthanjana, . , Samsk. 

OopperoB, Blue vitriol. Pnlinaniciiiu, . . SlNCH. 

Mortuth, Nila-tutiah, H. | Tm ishu;'J'uri8hi,TAM.TKL. 

This salt is not known to occur in nature, but 
it is largely made in several parts of India, by 
boiling sheet copper or copper filings in sulphuric 
acid, and eva|)orating the remainder, on which 
crystals fonn. It is also obtained from copper 
ore by pulverising the ore, which is then thrown 
into earthen vessels filled with water, and, after 
filtration, the crystals form. Thu colour is a 
beautiful blue. It is largely used in surgery and 
in the arts. — APCulhek. 

BLUMEA BALSAMIFEKA. Dc Cand. 
Bacciiarts salvia, Txmr. I G. balsamifera, Linn. 
Gonyza oilorata, Jtumph. I 

Kai dai-bi, . Goch.-Chin. I Bunga-Chappa, . Malay. 
Buin-buD, , , . r Jav. I 

It grows in the Konkans, Assam, Malay Penin- 
sula, Moluccas, and Java. It is used as medi- 
cine and as a seasoning fur food, and has a 
stimulo-diaph orotic action. — Hoxb. 

BLUMEA GRANDIS. De Cand. 

Coiiyza grarulis, Wall. 

T^ing-ma-theiiig, Burm. 

Abundant throughout the Teiiasserim Pro- 
vinces, growing six or eight feet high, with leaves 
like mullcn, which, when bruised, emit u strong 
odour of camphor. The Tavoyers informed Dr. 
Mason that they made an impure camphor from 
the weed by a very simple process; and Mr. 
O’Piley of Amherst made more than lOO pounds, 
which he sent to Calcutta, and it was reported 
‘ in its refinetl form to be identical in all its pro- 
perties with Chinese camphor.’ 'I'he [>lant is so 
abundant, that these provinces might supply half 
the world with camphor. Wherever trees are cut 
down this wetKi springs up, and often to the ex- 
clusion of almost everything else, so that an old 
clearing looks like a field under cultivation. B. 
Incem, J). C., of all the East Indies, is used in 
dyspepsia. — Jto.rfK; Mason. See Camphor. 

BLiJME, CAR. L., an eminent Dutch botan- 
ist. Ho was educated as a medical man. In Java, 
in 1823-24, ho conducted a botanical exploration, 
and in 1825 he coramencwl the Bijdragen tot de 
Flora van Nederlandsch, Indie, and, on his return 
to Holland, the Flora .lavaj was begun in 1828, 
and the Riimphia in 1835, each of which consists 
of several folio volumes, illustrated with a profu- 
sion of admirably -coloured phites. I'liese are 
amongst the most splendid and learned liotanical 
works of the age. 1'ho M usoum Botanicum Lug- 
duiio-Batavum, a periodical with outline plates, 
commenced in 1852, contains careful descriptions 
of genera and species of Java, Borneo, Molucca, 
and Japan plants. — H. tt T, 

BLUNJIPAT. Beng. Corchorus olitorius. 
BLYTH, EDWARD, for many years Curator 
of the Museum of the Bengal Asiatic Society, the 
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ablest zoologist who has ever resided in India; 
author of numerous learned articles on the mam- 
mals, birds, fishes, and reptiles of Eastern and 
Soathem Ajsia, mostly in the Bl. As. Trans., vols. 
xiv., XV., i. 280 : — Fauna Indiee, Drafts for, ibid. 
345; On three Indian Species of Bat, ibid. 1841, 
voL X. 971 ; New Species of Pica from the Hima- 
layas, ibid. 186 ; Description of Gaprolagus, a 
new Genus of Leporine Mammalia, ibid. 247* 
Supplement to the Monograph of the Indian and 
Malayan Species of Cuculidae, or Birds of the 
Cuckoo Family, ibid. vol. xi. 898, 1095, et seq. ; 
1843, vol. xii. 240; Notes on Various Indian and 
Malayan Birds, ibid. 1842, vol. xi. 160; On the 
Predatory and Sanguivorous Habits of the Bat of 
the Genus Megaderma, with some Remarks on the 
Blood-sucking Propensities of other Vespertilion- 
idm, ibid.; Monograph of a species of Lynx, 
ibid., but described as Tapozous longimanus by 
General Hardwicke, Descr^tive Notices of, ibid. 
784 ; On the Leitrichane Bird of the Sub-Hima- 
layas, by H. B. Hodgson, with additions and 
annotations ; A Synopsis of the Indian. Pari 
and of the Indian Fringillidm, ibid. 1844, vol. 
xiii. 923 ; Catalogue of Birds. 

BO or Bodhi, also Bodhi-druma, a tree sacred 
to a Buddha or Tirthankara. See Bo Tree. 

BOA or Boe, sometimes called Poam by the 
people of Malabar, has wood much like the 
timber called in Ceylon Palari or Palis and 
Irambu, or, as known by tlie English term, iron- 
wood. It is a strong, heavy wood, and is con- 
sidered durable. It grows from 20 to 30 feet 
high, and from 12 to 30 inches in diameter. — 
Edye^ A/, and C, 

BOA. Linn. A genus of innocuous serpents, 
of the family Pythonidse, order Ophiditi, sub- 
order Innocuus. The genus, as defined by Lin- 
naeus, belongs to the New World; but in India the 
term Boa and Boa-constrictor is applied to species 
of Python in the tropical parts of South-Eastern 
Asia, some of which are of considerable size, and 
able to kill large four-footed animals. A female 
python 20 feet long, captured in Ceylon when in 
a torpid state, was t^en to the liondon Zoological 
Gardens, and before the end of six years it had 
grown to 29 feet in length, and was as thick 
round as a man’s thigh. It was very vicious at 
all times, but at length destroyed itself by swal- 
lowing a blanket. The pythons on the western 
coast of India and in Ceylon are amongst the 
largest met with. The organisation of the boas and 
pythons is directed to the slaughter of their prey 
by compression, and to this end are given to 
them enonuous dimensions and power of muscle. 
When a boa dashes at the prey, it generally 
preserves its hold of the tree by a coil or two 
towards the tail ; it seizes with widespread jaws, j 
and throws with rapidity the folds of its body | 
round and round its victim. Tightening, and 
crushing rib and limb within their embrace, these 
folds relax not until life is pressed out. The 
serpent then pauses for a few moments. Soon, 
however, it begins to touch the carcase gently 
with its muzzle ; the jaws again and again dilate, 
until the skin is strained so tight that every scale 
is isolated. Then grasp following upon grasp 
gradually and irresistibly engulfs the body, 
which, in its passage through the folds, has 
been compressed and attenuated into the most 
convenient possible form for this final opera- 


tion, Death inflicted by such overwhelming 
action is almost instantaneous, in small animals 
es^ially. 

BO Ad or Bod, a tributary state in Orissa, with 
an area, including the Kandh-Mals, of 2064 square 
miles, and a population in 1872 of 108,868. The 
aboriginal tribes are the Pan, Kandh, Dimal, 
Goala, Sud, and Kent. Bod, Hie chief town, is 
in lat. 29° 50' 20^ N., and long. 84° 21' 41^ The 
reiffl ing family are Kshatriya Hindus. * 

Bo ALEE. Bkng. The jawbone of this fish is 
used in carding cotton for the Dacca muslins, as a 
substitute for the heckle and hand cards. — Hmde, 
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BOAR. 

Khanzar, . . , Arab. Dookar, .... Maur. 

Baraha, . . . . Beno. )^abi-alM, . . . MALAY. 

Verrat, Fa. Babi-utan, . , ,, 

Eber, Gkr. Varaha, .... Sansk. 

Hazir, Chazir, . He 6. Walura, .... SiNOU. 

Jangli Bur, Bur. . Hind. Verraco, Sr. 

Verro, It. Adavi Koku, . . . Tel. 


The boar is the male of the hog or swine. Of 
these, in Asia, are seven wild species, viz. Sua 
scrofa, Xmw., var. S. Indicus, Ben^ensis, Anda- 
mensis, Malayensis, Zeylanensis, Babymssa, and 
Papuensis. When the wild boar of India, the 
Sub Indicus, has th^ run of cultivated lands, it 
eats daintily; but when stinted for food it will 
revel >n a dead ciamel, and wlien pressed by want 
it prowls around the villages in search of refuse. 
The wild boar of India is shot and hunted with 
dogs by natives, but British sportsmen there hunt 
it with the horse and spear ; and of all the wild 
creatures in India, the boar exacts from its pur- 
suers the greatest care. 

The Sub Indica of Pallas, Sus scrofa of other 
naturalists, the common wild boar, is supposed to 
be the parent of one of the two groups into which 
domestic pigs are arranged. The Sus scrofa 
group or breed is known as the Chinese breed, 
and extends into Europe, North Africa, and 
Hindustan ; but in the latter country the boar of 
the N.W. Province® is not higher than 36 inches, 
though that of Bengal attains 44 inches. The 
parents of the other group are unknown. 

Sub scrofa is not known in a wild state, but its 
domesticated forms come near to S. vittatus of 
Java. The Roman or Neapolitan pig, the domes- 
ticated breeds of China, Cochin-China, Siam, the 
Andalusians, Hungarian, the swino of S.E. Europe 
aud Turkey, and the Swiss, are all of the Sua 
scrofa group, which, a Chinese author says, can 
be traced back for 4900 years. The Japan 
masked pig is the Sus pliciceps of Gray, and has 
a deeply plicated or furrowed skin. • 

Porcula sylvania, the pigmy hog of the sal 
forest of North India, is called by the natives 
Sano Banel, also Chota Sur. 

With the great Chalukya dynasty of the Penin- 
sula of India andGujerat, their boar standard was 
one of their chief prerogatives, and they coined a 
gold piece with the emblem of a boar. One of the 
great protecting incarnations of the Hindu go4 
Vishnu was in the figure of a Varaha or boar. 

In the mythology of the ancients, the wild boar 
was sacred to 'l^phon. In India, the Rajputs, on 
the first, da/ of spring, worship Vasanthl, pr 
spring, Basanth, personified ; prince and vassal 
then chase, slay, and eat the wild boor. Personal 
danger is disregarded on this occasion, as want of 
success is deemed an omen that Oomia, the great 
moHier, may refuse petitions during the year. 
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The boar huut in Bpriiig-time is a Scythic custoui. 
Amongst the Scandinavian Asi* the grand fes> * 
tival to Friya was in spring ; then boars were | 
offered to her by Uie Scandinavians, and boars ; 
made of paste were eaten by the peojde. Bakings 
in the shape of a boar wore widely spread, xis 
shown by the baking of ‘ cocheliiis ’ for New 
dear’s Day in France. The Egyptian custom of 
baking swine^shaped pieces of dough is mentioned 
by Her?Kiotiis. 

The Rajput festival is called Ahairea, and has a 
religious origin. The boar is the enemy of Gouri 
of the Rajputs. It was so held of Isis by the 
Egyptians, of Ceres by the Greeks, and of Friya 
by the Northman, whose favourite food was the 
hog; and of such importance w!v.s it deemed by 
the Franks, that the second cha[>tei* of the Salic 
law is entirely penal with regard to the stealers 
of swine. The heroes of the Edda, even in Val- 
halla, feed on the fat of the wild boar Serimner, 
while * the illustrious father of armies fattens his 
wolves Geriaud Freki, and takes no other nourish- 
ment himself than the uninterrupted quaffing of 
wine;’ quite the picture of liar, the Jtajput go<l 
of war, and of liis sons tlie Bhyrii, Gora, and 
Kala, metaphorically cnlle< I the ‘sons of slaughter.’ 
The cup of the Scandinavian god of war, like that 
of the Kaji)uts, is the human skull (cupra). — 
TotVn lidjasthan^ i. p. oOG ; Darwin. 

BOARD. Under the East India Company, the 
military and civil administration of British India 
was condueled by officials assembled in Hoards. 
In the year 1781 the Government of India was 
placed under a Board of Control, composed of 
the king of Great Britain’s ministers, who in 
that capacity bore the title of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India, ’rhis system continued until 
the year 1858, when British India was taken under 
the direct control of tlie Crown. In that interval, 
however, the Homo Government of India consisted 
of a board of 1 8 luemV/Crs, called the Directors of 
Uio East India Coir»pany and the President of the 
Botii'd of Control. The Directors had mostly all 
the patronage as to ap|K)intnient8, exce])t the 
higher offices and eonnnands which were made in 
communication with the British Ministry, who 
likewise originated all questions of peace and war, 
noasessed the power of reversing the Acts of the 
East India Company and of the Government of 
India, and also of sending out instructions on 
special matters to the Governor-General without 
consulting the Directora. The Pre8i<leucie.s were 
under a Council of four, and the subordinate 
administrations were under the Justice Court of 
Sailr and Faujdari Adawat, the Revenue, Mili- 
tary, Medical, and Marine Boards. Since India 
came under direct British control, the Court of 
Directors has been replaced by a Council, and the 
Military, Medical, and Marine Boards abolished. 

BOARDA - GOOMOODOO. Tel. Benincasa 
cerifera. 

BOASOO. Maleal. Mimusops kauki, L. 

BOATS and SHIPS, the Fjluka and Karib of 
the Arabs; the Markal, Kayik, Sandal, Nao, Jnhaz, 
and Kishti of India. 

The difference m to size between tfie boat and 
the ship, BO marked in Europe, is less observable 
amoogst the communities of Eastern and Southern 
Asia ; and the Kishti of the people of India, the 
Prahu and the Kora- kora of the Malay, the vari- 
ous kinds of Mancfac of Painbain, Mangalore, and 


Panyani, ivml the Patainar, range from u few tons 
to a few hundred tons. In India the Nao and 
the Kishti, in Burma the Thu or The ainl 
Serpa, are boats that might be described sepa- 
rately. In Britain, even, a boat maybe a large or 
small vessel, used for traffic and pasmi^e, rowing 
or sailing on seas or rivers, and receiving names 
according to the constructiou, form, or purpose 
to which it is applied, as the wherry, punt, gig, 
pinnace, yawl, skiff, lugger, ferry boat, steamboat, 
packet boat, jolly boat, long boat, lifeboat, and 
canal boat ; and in size they may range up to 15 
tons burden. The sen-going vessels are known 
as sloop, smack, cutter, clipper, schooner, brig, 
brigantine, barque, and ship, and range from 
15 to 3000 tons. 

The boats in use along the coasts of the Penin- 
sula of India well illustrate ilte readiness with 
which seafaring people adapt their materials 
to the requirements of their respective localities, 
and the ra]nd sailing boats of Bombay and the 
vicinity of Cannanore, and the (.’atamaran and 
Mixsula boat of the Coromandel coast are illus- 
trations of this adaptation. 

fianja is a boat used for travellers on the Nile. 

Mtepe^ of Zanzibar, called Muntaffyah by the 
Arabs, is a sailing ship with a beam one-third of 
its lengtli. Its planks are pegged together, not 
nailed, and it carries.from 12 to 20 tons. 

Badan, a sailing slwp of Sur, Sohnii, and Mus- 
cat, has a standing plank covering; inake.s II knots 
an hour. m 

Kelek is a leathern raft in use ou the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and was known to the ancients as the 
‘ Xavigia Coriacia.’ 

KuJ'a^ the circular l»owl-8hnpi*d basket-boat 
(from the Arabic word, which means basket), is also 
used a.8 the common wherry boat. Its fabric is 
of close willow-work, well coated, and made water- 
proof with the bituminous product of the coun- 
try. It holds about three or four jajrsi^uH, with 
room enough, though not in the most agreeable 
positions. It is moved across by paddles. Hero- 
dotus notices the different kinds of lK)at8 plying 
on the rivers of Babylon, ineotioning them as 
composed of willows and the skins of animals; and 
adds, that on their arrival at the great city, the 
owmers sold all the material of the Ixiats exceptiug 
the skins, and those they packer! on the I^ickM of 
asses, and csirrierl w'bcnce they came. A raft is 
made of full-grown sheep anrl goats’ skins, which 
arc taken off with as few iriciHions as possible, 
and then blown up like a bladder and dried. A 
square framework, former! of f>r>p]ar l>eams, 
branches of trees and reerls, is constructed of 
the size of the intended raft ; the inflated skins 
are ticrl to it by osier anrl other twigs, the whole 
being ffrinly bound together. The raft is then 
moverl to the water and launched. Care is taken 
to place the skins with their mouths upward, 
that, in case any should burst or require refilling, 
they can be easily opened by the raftrnen. Upon 
the framework of wood arc piled l^ales of goods 
and pro|;>erty, l>elongiiig to merchants and travel- 
lers. When any person of rank or wealth 
descends the river in this fashion, small huts are 
constructed on the raft, by covering a common 
wooden takht or bedstead of the country with a 
hood, formed of reeds and liued with felt. In 
these huts the travellers live and sleep during the 
journey. The poorer passengers bury themselves, 
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to seek Rhiide or wannth, amonp:8t the bales of 
proods and other merchandise, and sit patiently, 
almost iu one position, until they reach their 
destination. They carry with them a small 
earthen mangal or chafing dish, containing a 
charcoal fire, which serves to light their pipes 
and to cook their coffee and food. The only real 
danger ti) be apprehended on the river is from 
the Arabs, who, when the country is in a dis- 
turbed state, invariably attack and pillage the 
rafts. The raftmen guide their rude vessels by 
long oars (straight poles), at the end of which a 
few split ciines are fastened by a piece of twine. 

A curiously-formed vessel, of a crescent shape, 
carrying one mast and a large lateen sail, tra^les 
between Baghdad and Bussora ; under a fair wind, 
it can roach the latter place in six or seven days. 

The Kdithmir boats are the Bngla^ a large 
vessel ; the Parinda, a light, fast-sailing boat ; 
the 7iaAm, a large-sized barge for loading grain ; 
the for ordinary merchandise ; the Shikari^ 

and the small Banduqi Shikari. 

On the five kinds of boats are used be- 

tween Attock and the sea. On tlie Kabul river 
and on the Upper Indus it is still the custom to 
stuff skhis with reeds or straw, as floats. General 
Fcrrier descended the Kabul river from Jalalabad to 
Attock on a raft so constructed. The best known 
arc the Zorvk of the Upper Indus, the Dunda or 
J)nndi\ which plies from Mithaficotc to the sea, 
and the Pufigo, which, from its strong build, is 
s^H-'chdly suited to%he navigation of the rapids 
between Attock and Kalabagli. The better kinds 
of wood used in tlieir construction (sissu and largo 
Ixibiil) are procured with difiiculty ; and various 
timbers are generally seen in one boat, such as 
sissii, babul, <lcodar, chir, bahn, and karil. 
Malabar teak is much prized in the Lower Indus, 
and fetches a largo price. The ordinary ferry 
boats arc constructed by the eitics and bottom 
being prepared separately, and brought together 
to be secured by knees or crooked pieces nailed to 
tlie bottom and sides. The bottom i.s made of siH.su, 
tl»e knees of mulberry or olive, and the side 
plankH of <leo<lar. The wedges and trenails are 
usually made of tut and kahu. Hopes for rafts 
and boats an* prepared either from hemp (Canna- 
bis Indica), sirki (Saccharum sponlanouin), Ty[>ha 
laiifolia, dib, or other reeds, common oi\ tlie river 
bank. Munj (8accliarum muiija) is aleo largely 
cm])lt)yed by the native boatmen. The great boat- 
buihling localities of the Panjab arc Piml Dadun 
Khan, Wazirabad, Jheluin, Attock, Nowslicra, 
llaahtnagur, Mokhud, and Kalabagh. 

The J'tinjah boats, shi})8, oars, etc., arc niacle of 
Acacia 8j)Cciosa, Cappiiris aphylla, Cednis deo<lara, 
Dalbergia sissu, Praximis lioribuiida, Olea Euro- 
pma, l^iuus longifolia, Populiis luiphratica, and 
Salvadora uleoides. 

The boat in common use for transport in Sind 
and the lower part of the river is the Dunda or 
Dundi; it is Hat-bottomed, witli a slight convex 
inclination, for the additional facility of getting 
off sandbanks. The Dundi consists of tlirce dis- 
tinct parts, the two sides and bottom, the latter 
being mljusted to the othci's by warping the end 
up to the b1oim 3 required, and then Htreiigthcned 
with joints or ribs (as they are termed); the boat 
thus admits of being dismembered and traus- 
}>ortcd, a fact corroborative of the accuracy of 
Alexander's historians. 


On the Suilcj^ in the Indus and lower stream, 
the Zoruk is frequently seen. It differs from the 
Dundi in having no elevation at the stern, is 
square built, fore and aft, is of 40 to 50 tons 
burden, and carries no sail. The Zoruk is the 
common cargo boat at the Upper, as the Dundi 
belongs to the I.ow'er Indus ; it sails pretty fast, 
aud sinks with prodigious facility. 

The Dundi is well adapted for the transport* of 
goods, but from insufficient construction many 
arc annually lost. Prom the scarcity of large 
trees and the high price of teak plank, the carpen- 
ters arc obliged to use the small wood, and most 
of them are formed of innumerable nieces fastened 
by bamboo pegs, nails being employed only to 
secure the knees and ribs. It has one mast, is 
square-rigged, and can only sail before the wind. 
Those on the Khori and P'harrau branches of the 
Indus are from 20 to 30 candies burden. 

Kotal is broad-beamed, and used as a ferry boat. 

The Jumpti^ or state barges used by the late 
Amirs, were strong, teak-built, double-masted, 
decked vessels, propelled by enormous sweeM, 
and having pavilions at either extremity. The 
Zoruk, the Kawuk, and the Dunda are nearly all 
ilat-bottomed, and, though clumsily formed, are 
strong and safe. The Nawuk and Dunda are found 
principally upon the Cbenab aud the Sutlej ; they 
have pointed bows and sterns. 

Ma.shnk . — Natives cross the I^anjab rivers upon 
inffated buffalo and sheep skins, the mouth of 
which is Bov^n up, and the legs inadi^ air-tight 
below the knee and hock joints, so that the figure 
of the animal is somewhat proHerved, an<l they are 
thus easily carried. Biirncs says he has seen upon 
the Indus ^a man with his wife and cliildren in the 
middle of the stream, the father on a skin drag- 
ging his family, seated upon reeds, tlieir clothes 
and chattels forming a bundle for the head.* 
Much art is rciiuired to manage these air-bags, 
jiieutenant IVood nearly lost his life in attempting 
to bestride a Mussak. 

The 'Pirho of the Indus is a rude boat made of 
th<* leaves of the Typha elephautina, used during 
the inundations for crossing the river. 

Canoe of the Malnlnir ( 'oast. — Prom Capo 
Comorin to Calicut, on the western Hi«le of the 
IViiiiiHiila, the coast al)ound.s witli fish, whicli is 
generally taken with tlie hook ;\nd line by the 
natives of tlie fishing villages, in a Hiiiall canoe, 
the best description of which is formed from the 
angely wo(m1 tree, Artocarpus hirsuta ; but the 
inferior sort is of cherne inarain. They arc cut 
out from the. solid tree, and are from eight vo 
twenty feet in length, and from one an<l a l»alf to 
two feet in breadth, the depth being about one, 
or one foot and a half. 'I’hey are managed with 
much dexterity by the natives, with a scull- 
paddle. On the bnckwat4.‘r of Cochin, and on the 
river’s mouth, they are employed in great nuinbers 
in taking the s(!er fish, or country salmon, etc. 
The largest sort of boats arc used for the convey- 
ance of rice and merchandise on the numerous 
rivers which diHeiribt>gue into the backwater, to 
the extent of IbU^milcs, parallel to the sea-coast. 
At times these boats are converted into the 

Jaufffir^ fiKcd on the rivers of the Malabar Coasts 
and made into a ilouble platform canoe by 
placing a Hour of boards ncroHs two boats, with a 
bamb<^ railing which extends from ten to twelve 
feet fore and aft, and sixteen feet long ; and when 
3 
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tboBO boats arc thus formed into rafts, cattle and 
burdcDBome articles are conveyed across the rivers, 
as also the native regiments, with all their fol- 
lowers, horses, bullocks, baggage, carts, etc. 

Pamban Manche^ the Snake Boat of Cochin^ is a 
canoo of great lenji^h ; they are used by opulent 
natives and Europeans as boats for the conveyance 
and de8j:)atch of persons on the numerous rivers 
and* backwaters, particularly on that between 
Cochin, Allepey, and Quilon, wl»ich is about 80 
miles southward, and on that which runs to 
Ralipact and Trichoir ; the former place being 
about 20, the latter about 60 miles to the north- 
ward. These boats are from 30 to 60 feet in 
length, without any regard to breadth or depth, 
as they are worked from the solid tree. The 
broadest do not exceed 3 feet. Those of the raja 
and officers of state are very handsomely fitted 
up, and carved in a most fantastical manner ; 
they arc made very neat, and even splendid, with 
painting, gilding, etc. The largest boats are 
sculled by about twenty men, double-banked ; 
and when pressed, their velocity is surprising, as 
much as a mile in five minutes. Mr. Edye had 
himself been sculled in one of them a distance of 
forty-eight miles in six hours. These boats are 
j>eculiarly adapted to the rivers ; for it frequently 
(jccurs tlnit in the dry season there are sand- 
banks, j)erfectly dry, nearly a hundred yards in 
breadth, over which they must be drawn by the 
strength of the few men who are in them, the 
smaller size having only six rowers and a cockswain. 
Those natives who can afford the expense, have 
the cabin neatly fitted up with Venetian blinds on 
the sides, but generally the cuscus or grass-mat 
is substituted. This boat is formed from the 
angely-wood, which is very durable if kept oiled. 

Cftchin Bandar Manche^ or (^anoc o f Burthen ^ — 
are canoes which are cut and formed from the largest 
and softest timber of the forest. They are from 
20 to fiO feet in length, their breadth and depth 
being proportioned to the full size of the tree, so 
as to reduce its dimensions as little as possible. 
Thiiy will carry about 18 tons burden, and are 
inaile from 3 to f> inches thick at the bottom ; but 
at the top of the side, or gunwale, about 
to 2 inches, with a proportionate increase of 
thickness at the extreme ends to protect the end- 
grain of tlie wood, and withstand any shock that 
tliey may meet with. At the distance of about 5 
feet on the inside there arc ribs about 6 inches 
broad, projecting about 2 inches from the side of 
the boa*, for the purpose of giving support and 
strength to the body of the canoo. These boats 
may be considered valuable for the service of the 
jKjrt at which they are used, and, notwithstanding 
their heavy appearance, they are very buoyant, 
and go very fast through the water. In one of 
about 35 feet long, with six men and a tindal 
(cockswain), Edye psissed tlie Minden’s (the 
adin’ral’s ship) barge, which had twelve men on 
lx)ard, and in a distance of four miles to that ship's 
anchorage he gained on them by time about 
twenty minutes, although there was a strong sea- 
breeze and swell against him. JVt Cochin, these 
boats are used for the purpose of conveying various 
articles of burden and water to the eihips in tlio 
roads. 

Majifjnlore Manche of the Western Coast of the 
P^ ninsffla is a flat-bottomed boat of burden, about 
25 to 35 feet long, 6 to 7 feet broad, and 4 to 5 


feet deep. It is formed to meet the river, which 
is very shallow and flat ; and to land the cargoes 
of the Patamare, which are discharged and lo^ed 
at the mouth of the rivers. These boats are sewed 
together similar to the masula boat and other 
native vessels ; they are forced along by bamboo 
poles, as the water is not more than from 6 to 10 
feet deep, except in the south-west monsoon, 
when the rapids swell, and the whole of the river 
is considered impassable ; and at this period all 
the vessels are taken to the shore and laid up. 

Calicut Manche is a boat very similar to that 
of Mangalore, with the exception only of a niking 
stem, for the purpose of taking the beach, as the 
port of Calicut is open to the coast and there is no 
river. These boats are propelle<i by the paddle 
and sail, and generally carry eight men ; they are 
much employed in watering and completing the 
sea-stock of ships homeward-bound ; also in load- 
ing ships with pepper, timber, etc., for Bombay ; 
and in shipping the produce of the forests of 
Canara and Malabar, all of which is rafted off to 
vessels called Dow, Boatile, Pataraar, etc. 

Panyani Manche is a coasting boat, of about 50 
feet long, 10 to 12 feet broad, and 6 to 7 feet 
deep. It is framed with timbers and planks, 
which are sewed together. The timbers are about 
4 feet asunder, and on them, inside, some few 
planks are placecFas bands and clamps, which are 
nailed to the frarofe. These are very rudely put 
together, and not of much importance either in 
fonn OP construction. During the south-west 
monsoon, or from June to November, they are laid 
up at Baipur river for safety, and are only used 
in the finc-weather season. They carry the pro- 
ductions of the cocoanut tree, viz. coir, copra, 
cajan, the leaf of the Corypha umbraculifera, 
which is used for coverings of houses, also for 
books, and variems other j)urj) 08 e 8 ; jagari, oil, and 
arrack, to Cocliin and Mangalore; and bring from 
these ports ricj, cloth, salt, etc. These vessels keep 
along shore, and take advantjige of the sail in 
rowing. They have generally from eight to ten 
rFien, who are fishermen of the Mopila caste of 
Musalmans, descendants of the first Arabian settlers 
on the shores of the Peninsula, and who, marrying 
the daughters of the country, obtained the name 
of Mapillai. 

The Boatila Manche of the island of Ceylon 
navigates the Gulf of Manar, and the southern 
part of the Peninsula of India. This boat, which 
i.s about 50 to 60 feet in length, 16 to 18 feet in 
breadth, and 8 to 10 feet in depth, has more of the 
Euroj)can form than any of the Indian-built vessels 
that are met with. The after part shows the 
origin to be of Portuguese construction, as it is 
very similar to that of many of the boats still in 
use by the people of that country, which are said 
to be of the same shape the vessels in which 
Vasco De Gama sailed to India. They have a 
deck fore and aft, and are built with all sorts of 
jungle wood in a very rough manner, and fastened 
with nails and bolts. They are equipped with one 
mast, which inclines forward, and a square lug- 
sail ; also a small bowsprit, at about the angle of 
45^ y with a sort of jib foresail, one pair of 
shrouds, and a backsbiy, which completes the 
rigging. These vessels carry on the trside of the 
island across the gulf. The exports are rice, 
tobacco, etc., and the imports, cloth. 

The Bombay Fishing Boat is one of the swiftest 
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and most elegant sea-going vessels of that coast. 
A complete set of models of the native vessels 
plying on the coast, at an estimated price of Rs.15 
each, or about Rs.l000 in all, was sent to the 
Exhimtion of 1851. The mode of building is 
precisely the reverse of that pursued by Europeans, 
who begin with drawing the lines, then lay down 
the keel, ribs, and frame, and finally applying the 
planking. In India, drawn lines are dispensed 
with altogether. Having laid down the keel, the 
I ndian shipbuilders fasten on the planking, leaving 
the ribs and frame to the last. The keel having 
been laid, and the stem and sternposts put iu 
their places, they are fashioned in both sides with 
a groove. The lower edge of the plank ru!xt laid 
is made to conform in shape to this. The under 
groove is smeared over with red ochre and water, 
and the edge of the plank that follows is tried on 
from time to time till it takes a tinge everywhere, 
showing with what exactness it coincides. It is 
then steeped in water, and bent over a lire of wood 
into the proper shape, and applied to its place. 
When all is ready, the channel in the lower plank 
is filled up with cotton and tar. The two planks 
are now sewed together in the following manner, 
— a pair of holes are bored in the upper and a 
corresponding pair in the lower plank, all along 
at intervals of a foot or two, according to the 
nature of the lines ; a strong edir string is laced 
through this in the form of thd letter X, the knot 
being inside. A stout wedgo of wood is next 
driven through tfle strings outside, so as to bring 
the planks perfectly in contact. The planks beuig 
j)ut sufficiently in their places, when gunwale high 
is attained, the timbers are put in; when the 
pliinks have been nailed to them, the sewing holes 
are filled up either with nails when opposite a 
timber, or with wooden pins. The masts rake 
forward instead of back ; the keel is hollow in the 
middle, and not so long as the sternpost ; the fore- 
part of the boat sharp, with hollow lines, the stern 
plump and round. The Bombay fishing boats 
can beat the best of the Englisli yachts. There 
are three great fishing villages in Bombay island, 
at Worlce, Sewree, and Mahim. A Fatamar 
employs from 16 to 20 men, a fishing boat from 
10 to 15, a canoe from 8 to 4. Canoes are chiefly 
employed in the coast fishing, and attending the 
men on the mud banks, and iu landing cargo when 
there is no depth of water sufficient for larger 
vessels. They arc hollowed out of a single log, 
and are very serviceable, handsoine-looking, well- 
finished craft. They are impelled cither by 
paddles or sails ; when the latter are employed, an 
outrigger is resorte<l to ; they will bear a suq>ri3- 
ing stretch of canvas, and make their way rapidly 
through the water. 

The }*ntamar vessels sail remarkably well, and 
stow a good cargo. They belong principally to 
Bombay merchants, and partly carry on the coast- 
ing trade to that port. They are grab-built, that 
is, with a prow stem, which is the same length as 
the keel ; and the dimensions of the largo class arc 
76 feet 6 inches in length, 21 feet 6 inches in 
breadth, 11 feet 9 inches in depth, and about 200 
tons burden. They are planked with teak, upon 
jungle wood frames, and are rejilly very handsome 
vessels, being put together in the European 
manner, with nails, bolts, etc. ; and their bottoms 
are sheathed with inch -board, and a la^er of 
ebunam mixed with cocoanut oil and a portion of 


damar (country rosin) ; this is a very durable 
substance, and a ^cat preservative to the plank 
against worms. Some of the smaller of these 
vessels, of about sixty tons burden, are sewed 
together with coir, as other nadve boats are. The 
small class has one, and the large class two, masts, 
with the lateen soil ; the foremast raking forward, 
for the purpose of keeping the ponderons yard 
clear when it is raised or lowered. The yaid is 
slung at one-third of its length ; the tack of the 
sail IB brought to the stern-head, through a fixed 
block, and the sheet hauled aft at the side, as 
usual. The halyard is a pendent and treble 
block from the masthead aft to midships ; thus 
acting as a backstay for the mast’s security, 
together with about two pairs of shrouds. These 
vessels generally export salt from Bombay to 
the coast, and take back coir, rice, cocoanut, 
copra, oil, timber, sandal - wood, pepper, and 
various articles, the production of the coast. 
They are navigated witli much skill by men 
of the Mopila caste, and other Musalmans, 
and have a crew of ten or twelve men and a 
tindal, who are good pilots and navigators off 
the coast from Bombay to Cape Comorin, — 
generally speaking, honest and trustworthy. 

The Arab Dow is employed in the trade between 
tiio Red Sea, the Arabian coast, the Gulf of 
Persia, and the coasts of India, in Cutch, Gujerat, 
and Malabar. They were also used in the Persian 
Gulf for war and pinicy. They are always manned 
by Arabs. The Arab Dow is 60 to 600 tons, but 
usually of about 150 to 250 tons burden by 
measurement ; grab-built, with 10 or 12 ports ; 
about 85 feet long from stem to stern ; 20 feet 9 
inches broad, and 11 feet 6 inches deep. Of late 
years this description of vessel has been built at 
Cochin, on the coast of Malabar, most perfectly 
I in the European style. These vessels have a great 
I rise of floor, are calculated for sailing with small 
j cargoes, and are fully prepared, by internal 
I equipment, for defence, with decks, hatchways, 
ports, poop-deck, etc., like a vessel of war; many 
[ of them arc sheathed on'two-and-a-half-inch planx 
bottoms -with one-inch board, and the preparation 
of chunani and oil, as before describc'd, which is 
called galgal, put between the planks and sheath- 
ing-hoard, causing the vessel to be very diy and 
durable, and preventing the worm from attacking 
the bottom. The worm isone of the greatest enemies 
in India to timber in tlie water, while the white 
ant is as much so out of it. On the outside of the 
sheathing-board there is a coat of whitewash, made 
from the same articles as that between the sheath- 
ing and planks, which coat is renewed every 
season they put to sea. These vessels have gene- 
rally one mast and a lateen sail ; the yard is the 
length of the vessel aloft, and the mast raking 
forward for the pur{X)so of keej>ing this ponderous 
weight clear in raising and lowering. The tack of 
the sail is brought to the stern-head, and sheets 
aft iu the usual way ; the halyards lead to the 
tiiffrail, having a pendent and treble purchase- 
block, which bedomea the backstay, to support 
the mast wheif the sail is set ; this, with three 
pairs of shrouds, completes the rigging, which is 
very simjfle, the whole being of coir rope. (The 
Ki-Dow is a small Dow.) Several of these vessels 
were fitted as brigs after their arrival in Arabia, 
and armed by the Arabs for cruising in the Red 
Sea and Arabian Gulf, os piratical vessels ; they 
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were also the class of vessels of winch Tipu 
Sultan’s fleet at Onore (Hunawar) consist^. 
When armed, they were too powerful for the 
Bombay marine brigs, but this never happened 
but wJien in great numbers and the brigs weak 
and unsupported. Sir John ^Malcolm says the 
large Dow ships make generally one voyage in 
the season to the southwanl of Arabia, tiding 
atlvatltage of the north-east monsoon to come 
down, and the south-west to return with an ex- 
change ciirgo. They generally bring dates, fruit, 
preserves, Shiraz wine, and horses, and take back 
rice, coir, canvas, cocoanuts, oil, timber, damar, 
etc., various articles of cloth of the country manu- 
facture ; and from Bombay, European articles of 
every description. The trade in those vessels, ex- 
teufUng from Allipcy, the southernmost port on tlie 
coast of Malabar, up to Bombay, — all the trade to 
Bengal, — is carried on by ships which are called 
‘country traders,’ from the Gulf of Persia and 
Arabia. 

The BagUi or Btuhjcrow takes its name from an 
Arabic word, the feminine of baghl, a mule. The 
Bagla is engaged in the trade of Cutch, Gujerat, 
and the Malabar coast, to the Gulf of Persia, the 
coast of xVrabia, and the Red Sea. They are 
Indian vessels, and manned with Indian seamen 
called lascars. It is one of the most ancient vessels 
to be met with in the Indian seas. Their extreme 
length from stern to taffrail is about 74 feet, the 
breadth about 25 feet, and the depth in hold 11 
feet 6 inches, with about 150 tons burden. The 
peculiarity of form and extraordinary equipment 
of these veasela is said to have been the same from 
the period of Alexander the Great. They are armed 
with two guns on the afterpart or right-aft of the 
stem, for defence against pirates, and have their 
poop-decks with a round stern, their extreme 
sections about the centre or middle of the vessel ; 
tliey are very broad in proportion to their length, 
witli a sharp rising floor; the stern is straight, 
and rakes very little more than the stern-post. 
Tliesc vessels are constructed with timbers and 
plaiik.H, which are nail and trenail fastened in 
the most rude and unsafe manner possible. Tlie 
topside above the deck is barricaded with mats on 
the outside of the timbers, which run up to about 
eight feet from the deck ; and when they have no 
cargo on board this barricade is removed. They 
have only one mast, with a huge yard made from 
two spars, the small ends lashed together, and a 
lateen sail, the tack of which goes to the stern-head ; 
they generally trade like the Dow, and are navi- 
gated by Araos and the people of Cutch. This 
singular and rude vessel, as well as the Arab 
Dow, is peculiarly adapted to the coasts of Arabia 
and the Red Sea, which are subject to periodical 
winds, during which these vessels arc navigated 
with much ease. 

The Samhuk is a small coasting vessel from 15 
to 50 tons burden, trading in the l^d Sea. 

The J)onl of the Coromandel coast is a huge 
vessel of the ark-like form, al)out 70 feet long, 20 
feet broad, and 12 feet deep, wilii a flat bottom 
or keel part, which at the broadest*place is 7 feet, 
and at the fore and after parts of the vessel it 
breaks into 10 inches, which is the siding of the 
stem and 8t<Tn po.st. Tlie fore and after bodies 
are similar in form from midships. Their light 
draught of water is about 4 feet, and when loaded 
about 0 feet. Tliese rude, unshapely vessels trade 


. from i^fadras and the east coast to the island of 
Ceylon and Gulf of Manar. They have only one 
mast, with a long sail, and are navigated from 
I land to land and coastwise in the fine season only. 
The rate of current in the Bay of Bengal is very 
great at the change of the season or monsoon, 
ns much as sixty miles in twenty-four hours. 
AVhen they are off a port in a calm, their sailors 
throw a handful of sand or shells and feathers in 
the calm sea, and by the drifting of the feathers 
on the surface, and sinking of the sand or shells, 
a calculation of the rate of current is formed, and 
they anchor off the coast accordingly. The anchor 
is made by lashing together three crooked branches 
of a tree, which are then loaded with lieavy stones, 
and their cable is formed from coir yarns. In 
fact, the whole equipment of these rude vessels, as 
well as their con.striiction, is most coarse and 
uuscaworthy, and far behind those of any other 
part of India. 

Mr. Edye remarks that among all the numerous 
vessels of every class and description which 
traverse the ocean, there is a peculiarity of form and 
construction intended to meet the various locali- 
ties of the ports or seas in which they are navigated ; 
and perha])3 in no part of the globe is this prin- 
ciple more fully displayed than in the Indian seas, 
and on the coasts of the southern Peninsula of 
India, including the island of Ceylon, where the 
nature and change of the season, the monsoons, 
and the navigation of the seas and rivers, are 
singularly well provided for by tHe truly ingenious 
and efficient means adopted by the natives in the 
formation of their rude but most useful vessels. 

Catamarans of C'eylon^ and of the Eastern and 
Western Coasts of the Peninsula^ are formed of 
three logs of timber, and are used by the natives 
j for similar purposes ; the timber preferred for 
their construction is of the dup wood, or cherne 
i maram (piney tree). Their length is from twenty 
to twenty-five feet, and breadth two and a half 
to three and a half feet, secured together by means 
of three spreaders and cross-lashings, through 
small holes ; the centre log being much the Ingest, 
i with a curved surface at the fore-end, 'whicli 
trends and finishes upwards to a point. The 
side logs are similar in form, but smaller, having 
their sides straight, and fitted to the centre log. 
The Catamaran is generally navigated by two 
men, sometimes by one only, but with great skill 
and dexterity ; they think nothing of passing 
through the surf on the beach at Madras, and at 
other parts of the coast, where the boats of the 
country could not live in the breakers ; and they 
are propelled through the water to ships on the 
coast, when boats of the best construction and 
form would swamp. In Ceylon, in the monsoons, 
when a sail can be got on them, a small outrigger 
is placed at the end of two poles as a balance, 
with a bamboo mat and yard, and a mat or cotton 
cloth sail, all three parts of which are connected ; 
and when the tack and sheet of the sail are let go, 
it all falls fore and aft alongside, and, being light, 
it is easily managed. In carrying a press of sail, 
they are trimmed by the balance lever by going 
out on the poles, so as to keep the log on the 
surface of the water, and not impede its velocity, 
j which in a strong wind is very great. They are 
I frequently met in with ten or fifteen miles off the 
southern part of the islnud of Ceylon, and will 
convey auy letter or despatch to the shore with 

ib; 
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safety ; but as to its dryness, the man who takes to the shock which it receives on taking the 
it has nothing but a pocket made from the leaf of ground ; whilst boats with framed timbers and 
the aroca tree (A. catechu, Linn.), which is tied planks, nail or trenail fastened, would Ihj broken 
round his waist, and is the only article about him. to pieces from the heavy surf, that at times runs 
These are the persons who are employed in the as high as from six to ten feet. The Catamaran 
pearl fishery. can be kept in attendance as a life-preserver in 

Canoes are largely used in India as ferry boats, the event of any accident to the Masula boat by 
and have shapes and forms to suit the rivers and upsetting, or in case of any of the Europeans being 
waters. Small canoes are formed of hollow palmyra washed out by the surf. The crews of the Masula 
tree, two of which lashed to a couple of spars boats are bravf, self-reliant men. The Masula 
form the usual mode of crossing lakes and rivers boats receive their cargoes and passengers from the 
in the Circars ; the root forms the head of the ships outside the surf, and land them in })erfect 
canoe, the smaller end is either elevated out of the safety. They are rowed by twelve men, in double 
water by the form, or some six inches of the pith banks, with paddles, that is, a board al>out ten 
is left at that end. As this decays, a lump of inches broad and fourteen inches long, fixed at the 
clay supplies its place. Formerly, seagoing vessels end of a pole. They are steered by a tindal (cock- 
were planked with this wood, but the iron fasten- swain), and one or two men constantly bale out the 
inra arc soon destroyed. Boats planked with it were water. The steersman gives time by a song, 
till lately common on the Gedavery, being built which is sung by all the boatmen, and, according 
probably where sawyers were not procurable, as ita modulations are slow or quick, the oars are 
Canoes of Calicut are hewn out of the trunk of plied. These modulations are regulated by the 
the jack-fruit tree, Artocarpus integrifolia. Canoes waves, as they may be slow or rapid in succession, 
of Point de Gallc and the Malabar coast have The Ganges boats n^’e the Budgerow, Boleah, 
weather-boards on an outrigger in the form of a Panswah. Palwar, Puteli, Bhur, Oolnk,and Dciigi. 
smaller canoe ; they are sharp at both ends, and The bulky OolAk, or baggage boat of Bengal, is 
beat to windward without tacking. The Jangar sometimes as large as the Puteli, and use<l for the 
of the Malabar coast, for rivers, is a kind of cano(*. sam#' pur|X)8CB. Tiie Palwar and Bhur are sca- 
The Point de Galle Canoe^ or Market Boat^ is going ships, 
formed from a single stem of ,dup wood, or pincy The J*u(eli is a large boat used for gotwls traflic. 

varnish-trcc. They are from eighteen to tnirty The also a cargo boat, from IT) to 20 

feet in length, from eighteen inches to two and a tons burden, was originally built at Dacai. 
half feet in breadth, and from two or three feet All the common arts and manufactures of Bengal 
deep, exclusive of the wash-board, which is about are carried on at Dacca, but in none of them do 
ten inches broad, and sewed to the gunwale by the Dacca workmen show more superior skill than 
coir yarns, with loose coir padding on the joints, in that of boat-building. For their work in this 
in the same manner as the other boats used in art they have been celebrated since the reign of 
India are sewed together, which will be more fully Jahangir, when the Nowarrah was established 
described below. These boats are fitted with a here for the protection of the lower districts of 
balance log at the end of the bamboo outrigger, Bengal against the incursions of the Mughs of 
having the mast, yard, and sail secured together, Arakan. 

and, when sailing, are managed in a similar way The Tista river in the Terai at liCclpigoree is 
to the Catamamns. A^essels passing the southern navigated by canoes, JlO to 40 feet long, some 
part of the island of Ceylon are generally boarded being rudely cut out of a solid log of sal, while 
by these boats, even at the distance of twenty to others are built, the planks, of which there are 
twenty-live miles from shore. They will sail at but few, being sewed together, or clamped with 
the rate of ten miles an hour in strong winds, iron, and the seams caulked with the fibres of the 
which arc generally prevalent there, and with a root of thedhak (Butea frondosa), and afterwards 
crew of five men. As the outrigger must always smeared with the gluten of Diospyrosembryopteris. 
be kept to windward, and shifting it from side to The bed of the river is here three-quarters of a 
side would be impossible, the canoe is so con- mile across, of which the stream does not occupy 
structed as to proceed with either end foremost, one-third ; its banks are sand-cliffs, fourteen feet 
This form of canoe is common wherever the Malays in height. 

have extended themselves, throughout Polynesia On the Irawadi rivers, two kinds of vessels, 
and the coral islands of the Pacific, and to Mada- of entirely different stnicture, are used,* the larger 
gascar and the Comoros, where a Malay colony of which may reach to 120 or 180 tons burden, 
settled. The great canoes of Ceylon called The larger boats are termed Hnau^ and are of 
Ballam or A’^allam arc usually made of the Arto- theformof construction more commonly met with, 
carpus hirsuta, the angely or angelica tree. The keel-piece is a single tree hollow^ out, and 

Madras Mosul a Manche is used all along the s.retcbed ny the aid of fire when green, — complete 
eastern coast of the Peninsula. It is formed with a , canoe, in fact From this, ribs and planking are 
flat bottom, for the purpose of taking the beach | carried up. The bow is long, with beautiful hollow 
in the surf, when European boats cannot approach linee, strongly resembling those of the modem 
it. These boats are beached in the thira surf, steamers. The stem rises high above the water, 
and taken most completely out of the water, on and below the run is drawn out fine to an edge, 
the immediate receding of the swell, by natives. A high benqh*or platform for the steersman, 
They are 80 to 3i> feet long, 10 to 11 feet broad, elaborately carved, is an indispensable appendage, 
and 7 to 8 feet in depth. Their planks are sewed The rudder is a large paddle lashed to the larbo^ 
together with coir yarns, crossing the seams over quarter, and having a short pillar passing athwart 
a wadding of coir, which presses on the joints, me steersman^s bench. The most peculiar part of 
and prevents leakage. By this peculiar means the arrangement of these vessels is in the spars 
of security, the boat remains pliable, and yields and rigging. The mast consists of two spars ; it 
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is in fact a pair of shears, l>olted anti lashed to two 
posts rising: out of the keel-piece, so that it can 
be let down, or unshipped altoj^ethor, without any 
difficulty. Nearly the same kind of mast is used 
by the illatHin pirates of the Eastern Archipelago. 
When chased, they are thus t;nabled to run into a 
creek and drop the mast instantaneously, so that 
it gives no guidance to their whereabouts. Above 
the mainyard the two pieces run into one, fonning 
the topmast ; wooden rounds run as ratlines from 
one spar of the mast to the other, forming a ladder 
for going aloft. The yard isaT)amboo or aline 
of spliced bamboos of enormous length, and, being 
perfectly flexible, is suspended from the masthead 
by numerous guys or halyards, so as to curve 
upwards in an inverted bow. A rope runs along 
this, from winch the hugt; mainsail is suspended, 
running on rings, like a cuiTain, both ways from 
the mast. There is a small topsail of similar 
arrangement. The sailclotli used is the conunoii 
light cotton stuff for clothing. If of any heavier 
material, it would be impossible to carry the 
cnonnoiift spread of sail which distinguishes thc.se 
boats. The mainyard of one vessel was found to 
be IdO feet long, and the area of its mainsail 
would not be very much less than 4000 square 
feet, or one-eleventh of an acre. From tlieir rig, 
these boat>sean, of course, scarcely sail but before 
the wind. But in ascending the Irawadi, as on 
the Ganges during the rainy season, the wind w 
almost always favourable. A licet of them speed- 
ing before the wind with the sunlight on their 
bellying sails, has a splendid though fantastic 
appearance. With their vast .sprea<ling wings 
and almost invisible hulls, they look like a ffiglit 
of colossal biittertlios skimming the water. 

or is another description 

of Burmese boat, and it is said to be the peculiar 
craft of the Ning-the or Kyendwen river. Though 
it traffics to all parts of the Irawadi, it is exten- 
sively u.scd at Yc-nan-gyoung for the transj^ortof 
petroleum. It is flat -bottomed or nearly so, 
having no canoe or kcel-piccc like the Hnau, 
but being entirely composed of planks, which ex- 
tend throughout the length of the vessel, wide in 
the middle and tiipcring to stem and stern like the 
staves of a cask. A wide gallery or sponson of 
bamboo, doubling the apparent beam of the boat, 
runs the whole circuit of the gunwale. These 
boats are generally propelled by oars or a pole, 
though occasionally carrying sails, but not of the 
same spread of clotli as the Hnau. The prow of 
a Burmese boat appears to be regarded by the 
Burmesfi boatmen with almost as much supersti- 
tious veneration as the quarter-deck of a frigjite 
is by an lOnglish post-captain. 

The buoyancy of the Fein -go boat is increased 
by one or two large hollow bamboos being lashed 
with rattans along the water-line. When laden 
with cargo made un into bales, a ledge, about 3 or 
4 feet broad, made of bamboos, with a rail, is 
thrown out the whole length of the sides, for 
increase of stowage. The cargo is protected by a 
thatch roof. The steersman sits at the stem on a 
high chair, elaborately carved, rfn^ having a little 
thatch roof. \Vhen not favoured by a breeze the 
boat is propelled by 6 or 8 rowers. , 

Loimg-zayef, is a round-bottomed boat, with 
stem and stem high but rounded in or curved in ; 
in other respects like the Pein-go-ma. 

Lounfj-go , — Bottom made up by scooping out R 


very large log. The depth of the boat is increased 
from two to three feet, by having nailed on planks 
running from stem to stern. Six to eight feet of 
tlie stern end is covered in by a hood of bamboo 
matting, made water-proof with earth oil or earth 
air and dammer ; her© the crew and family live. 
The largo boats of this description have a mast 
and sail ; the smaller ones, when favoured with a 
breeze, put up two bamboos ten or fourteen feet 
in length, joined at the top and spread out at the 
bottom, and for a sail both men and women’s 
clothes are spread out. The crew are three or 
four and a steersman, generally the owner. 

Ka-do’lny^ a ferry boat, bottom made from a 
single log, sides planked, the whole length from 
1 to 2 feet in breadth ; about 6 or 6 feet of the 
stern end is covered with a rounded hood of thatch 
and bamboo. The steersman sits at the extreme 
stern end and steers with a paddle, while the boat 
is propelled by two rowers. 

S(i-(Iho^ a canoe made up from one log, vary- 
ing in length from 0 to 15 feet and 2 to 2^ feet in 
breadth. 

Caitocff of two different forms are in use on 
the Irawadi, some of which are ridiculously small 
in proportion to the number, of persons they carry. 

Loung^ a racing boat, bottom made up of one 
largo long log, from 30 to 40 feet or more in 
length, with a side planking like the Ka-do-lay, 
paddled by 25 or 40 men according to size. 

(iaiKloo. — This is the largest kind of native 
trading boat ; it is built on a ca®oe of a single tree 
of the largest size, chiefly of peonga<lo, but teak 
and thf T)gan canot s are also used for this purpose. 
I’hcse canoes are from 25 to 30 eubifiJ long and 2. 
to 4 cubits wide; ribs are fastened inside the 
canoe, and planks are then built on them u]> to the 
size required ; the largest are 35 to 40 cubits long 
and 8 cubits deej), with a breadth of 15 cubits. 
Burden from 40,000 to 60,000 vias, and have a crew 
of from 40 to 50 men. They arc built principally in 
the Henzadah district ; they have two masts, and 
are rigged with square Rails on the foremast, gene- 
rally two of very krge size. They trade to Arakan 
and Dacca chiefly, the cargo consisting principally 
of ciitch and cotton, which they exchange for 
betel -nut and tobacco, and generally realize largo 
j)rofits. 

Katoo, — This form of trading boat is an improve- 
ment on the foregoing. It is built with a thick 
})lank from a keel, in the same way as ordinary 
ve.ssels, and usually with the fore part in imitation 
of the Chinese junk. The largest kind carry 
about 20,000 viss, and the rig is similar to the 
junk, two or three fore-and-aft sail, which enable 
them to beat when the wind is adverse. 

Sampan^ a Chinese ferry boat shaped much 
like a sj)oon with just the handle cut out, leaving 
its shoulders projecting. The boat is flat-botU)med. 
built of teak planks nailed to ribs set about 1 H 
inches apart ; over the ribs are planks loosely fitted 
on and forming a deck. The boat is propelled by a 
single Chinaman, who stands in the bowl of the 
spoon with his face to the head of the boat. 
Bometimes alarge square sail is used, when a large 
square rudder is shipped to guide the l)oat A 
very unsafe boat under sail. It is painted like 
the junk in the forepart and stem. About two 
feet of the head of the boat is planked up, and 
serves as a box. Cost of Sampan, Rs. 50 to Rs. 60. 
The Sampan boat at Singapore is remarkable 
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for itft RwiftneBB both with sails and oars. When 
akilfully mauagedf they are exceeding safe, and are 
BOiTK’timofl employed on rather distant coasting 
voyages, from Singapore to Penang, for example. 
The passenger Sampan is employed at Singapore 
and onthe Irawadi chiefly in conveying passengers 
between the shore and the shipping. 

China^ Malacca^ Archipelaao, — The boats of the 
Straits of Malacca are the Prahu, Sampan, Lorcha, 
Pukat, Cljomprcng, Sekong, and Tong-kong or 
Ting-king. In the Eastern Archipelago, the 
generic name for a boat or vessel, large or small, is 
Prahu, a word which belongs equally to the Malay 
and Javanese languages, and from these has been 
very widely spread to others, extending as a 
synonym to ine principal Philippine tongues. 
The usual name for a canoe or skiff, noth in Malay 
and Javanese, is Sampan. The large vessels which 
the natives of the Archipelago used in war and 
trade were called by them Jung^ which is the 
word, corrupted Junk, that Europeans apply to 
the large vessels of the Chinese, of which the 
proper name is Wnug-kaiifi. For a square-rigged 
vessel or ship, the natives have borrowed the word 
Kfipul from the Teling people. 

The Chompreug is a river cargo boat. 

The Sekong is made of one log of wood, very 
sharp fore and aft, with long outriggers to prevent 
its upsetting. , 

Pantjallang^ of the Malay, is^ canoe made from 
a tree in Palembang ; some of them are 42 feet 
long. The paddl^rs were liable to be seized by 
crocodiles. — Co«r/. 

The Jiiiluk' is a canoe of Sumatra similar to the 
Pantjallang, but with gunwales raised by additional 
planks. It is a wife boat ; used for goods. 

The Malay war J*rahu is built of timber at the 
lower part ; the upper is of bamboo, rattan, and 
kajon (the dried loaf of the Nipa palm). Out- 
side the bends, about a foot from the water- 
line, runs a strong gallery, in which the rowers 
fiit cross-legged. At the after part of the boat is 
a cabin for the chief who commands, and the 
whole of the vessel is surmounted by a strong flat 
roof, upon which they fight, their principal 
weapons being the kris and speiir, both of which, 
to be used with effect, require elbow-room. — 
Marry a fa Jnd. Arch. 

The ordinary Prahu made use of by the Malay 
pirates at the present day, are from eight to ten 
tons burden, very well manned, and exceedingly 
fast. Usually they are armed on the bows, centre, 
and stern with swivel piccea 

The most common ] nr ate vessels made use of 
among the floating communities from the Straits 
to the south-eastern groups, arc tlie Penjajap and 
Kakap, with Paduakan, and Malay boats of various 
size and construction. 

The Penjajap Prahu is of light build, straight, 
and very long, of various dimensions, and carrying 
usually two masts, with square kajan sails. 
This boat is entirely open, except that aft is a 
kind of awning, unaei which the head-man sits, 
and where the magazine of arms and ammunition 
is stowed away. 1 n front it carries two guns of 
greater or less calibre, of which the muzzles peer 
through a wooden bulwark, always parallel to the 
line of the keel. Penjajap of large size generally 
carry, in addition to these, some swivel pieces, 
mounted along the timber parR])et ; while boats 
of inferior tonnage arc armed only with two lelah, 


elevated on a beam or upright. From twenty to 
thirty rowers, sitting on benches well covered with 
mats, communicate to the vessel with their short 
oars a steady and r^id motion, the more swift ir. 
proportion as the Prahu is small. Large ones, 
therefore, are often left hidden in some creek, or 
little maze of islets, while the light skiffs, flying 
through the water, proceed on their marauding 
errand. 

The Kakap Prahu is a small light boat, provided 
with a rudder oar, but with no other oars or sculls. 
It carries only one mast, with a single quadran- 
gular sail. Like the Penjajap^ it is built of very 
buoyant timber, planks being held together by 
wooden pins, and lashed with rattans. The pirnb? 
never goes to sea with a Kakap alone, and the 
voyager may be sure, whenever lie descries a Kakap, 
that a Penjajap is not far behind, moving along, 
perhaps in the shadow oi the high coast, or lurking 
behind some island, or lying within the seclueion 
of some woody creek. Eight or ten of the best 
fighters are usually chosen to man these light 
skiffs, which remind us of those flying Prahiis 
of the I^ronep. In calm weather, the pirates 
row in tliesc buoyant galleys along the shore, 
or mount the small rivers, confiding in their 
agility ; and, knowing well that if surprised they 
may fly into the woods, they bear their little 
skiff with them, and launch it again at some spot 
unknown to their pursuers. — Koijf^ Rapport^ 18.31. 

The pQihiakan have a single mast in the form 
of a tripod, and carry a large lateen sail of mat. 
Tliey are from twenty to fifty tons Inirden, and of 
great beam, with lofty sides, and little hold in the 
water. They are steered by two long rudders, 
which are lifted up when the vessel is moored or 
passing through a shallow. 

The trade with New Guinea and the Eastern 
Islands (commonly called the Bugis tnwlo), and 
the trejiang fishery on the north coast of 
Australia, is cyirried on chiefly in the I'mliinknii. 
These leave Macassar and the other parts of 
Celebes for the Eastern Islands during tlio 
westerly monsoon, returning with tlie south-east 
trade wind. 

A second-class Illanun pirate Prahu of Min- 
danao carries a crew of about 60 men. It has 
a stage or platform susjTended to the mast, with 
grappling hooks attached to the end, which is used 
as a bridge for boarding a prize. The first-class 
Illanun pirate Prahu of Mindanao carries a crew 
of 100 men or thereabout. In this description of 
vessel, the tripod mast, the two after feet of which 
work on hinges, is used as a bridge in Ixftirding. 

Kora-kora is a boat of the Malay Archipelago, 
near Batchian, some of them of 4 or 6 tons burden. 
They are open, have a bamlxK) outrigging five 
feet on each side, which supports a bamboo plat- 
form ; they are low in the water. A boat having 
two outriggers, with balance logs, is used by the 
natives of some of the islands in the Eastern 
Archipelago. The natives of New Holland appear 
to use a similar contrivance, but of a more simple 
construction. 

The Chines^ besides their ocean-going ships, 
have Junks for war and peace, and for their rivers. 

Koo-Tqy^ or fruit boats. 

Si-quOy lighters for tea; cassia, passenger, man- 
darin, flower, bed-chaml>er, and Hong boats; 
floating kitchens, and floating homes for sailors. 

Nam^mo-Teng, 
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Sho‘Teng or SRiopaim, hawkers* Sampaiii, ferry 
boats, dragon boats, post boats ; floating rice 
Btores, rafts. 

The ocean-going IVar Junk s of China are of great 
size, have several water-tight compartments, with 
very high bulwarks. They are three-masted, and 
generally fly at the main a flag with a representa- 
tion of the Yin and the Yang, or the male and the 
female principle. The sails are of matting, the 
mliinsail, sliaped like a butterfly’s wing, of mat- 
ting and cocoanut fibre ; and cotton cloth, with 
ropes made of bantboo, rattan, coir, or hemp, 
the cables as a rule being of rattan. 

A smaller war Junk with two masts is employed 
on the rivers and creeks ; the 

or Fast Crabs, also two-niaated, are of 
great length, very narrow in the beam, and cost 
from 2677 to 4378 taels of silver, or from £800 to 
£1300. In a calm, oar.s are used. Their first frigate 
on the European plan was launched at Shanghai 
on the 24 th May 1872, bat since then a power- 
ful war fleet ha.3 been built for them in Britain. 

Trading Junks of China, that traverse the 
ocean to Batavia, Singapore, Malacca, Siam, 
Shanghai, Tioii-tsin, and Chefoo are also in water- 
tight compartments, some of them equal to several 
thousand tons. The sails are of matting, gunny, 
or cotton cloth. On the stern-board is painted a 
Foong, on a large board, with outstretcln^d wings, 
represented standing on a rock in the midst of a 
troubled ocean. There are also figures of the sun 
and moon. On each side of the prow or stem is tlje 
figure of an eye, by which the seamen imagine 
the vessel ciiu espy sunken rocks, shoals, and other 
dangers of the deep. bJvery large Junk has the 
idol of Tien-how, the queen of heaven, carefully 
enclosed in a glass case and daily worshipped. 
They have four masts. 

In the Yang-tsze-kiang river the ships arc fiat- 
bottomed. 

Koo-'ray, or fruit boats, are numerous in the 
Canton river. They arc 90 feet long, and 20 or 
25 feet in beam, with two masts. 

The Si-qua arc so named from their resemblance 
to a water melon. They are onc-masted, with a , 
large mat sail, and have two large sculls, each j 
requiring six or seven sailors. 

The Ma~Yon(f-Shun are larger than the Si-qua. 
Their mast is of the form of shears. They cannot 
tack, and, having no sculls, have to be towed in 
contrary winds. 

The Snn-Fo-Tcng are cargo boats on the Yacg- 
tsze ; are of great length. 

The *dfow- Tow- Shun are the tea boats of the 
Canton river. They have an arched deck ; arc 
about 90 feet long, and 15 feet in beam. The hold 
is 4 feet deep, with several water-tight compart- j 
ments for storing the tea and other produce. 

The Cha-Shun of the Canton river is another tea 
boat of great length and narrow beam. 

The Too-Shun boats, for passengers on the Yang- 
taze,are in five classes, from 38 feet to 72 feet long, 
and with 10 to 15 feet beam. They have one 
most and one sail. They arc licensed, and under 
very strict surveillance. A clasis of vessels trading 
between Canton and Hong-Kon^, 100 feet long 
and 26 feet broad, also bear the name Too-Shun. 

The Cho-Ka-Shun are boats in which the manda- 
rins travel They are not unlike large floating 
caravari.s. I'heir mast is in the form of a pair of 
shears. Tiiey are poled or towed in contrary 


winds. Their saloons are spacious and comfortable. 
The goddess Eoong-Moo, or dragon’s mother, is 
the deity invoked by the sailors of the coast and 
river boats, as the queen of heaven, Tien-how, is 
of the sea-going Junks. 

The Wnng-laxt and Fa-Shun are flower boats of 
the Canton river. They arc floating cafes, the 
saloon extending the whole length of the boat, 
profusely decorated and ornamented. 

The Chee-Tung-Tcng arc floating hotels, and 
sometimes hired for travelling in. 

The Tart-Poo, or bed-boats, are much frequented 
by Chinese travellers, who pay from 60 cents, to 
a dollar for a night’s lodging. Assignations also 
are kept in them. 

The Fhu-lrng, or floating kitchens, in size and 
shape resemble the flower boats, but have no 
decorations ; the stern is fitted up as a humble 
cafe. I'hcy are largely used at boatmen’s marriages 
for providing the dinner banquets. 

The Ko(Wfj-Sze-Teng or Hong-Mr-T'eng, known 
ns Hong l)(>atB, arc 30 to 40 feet long, and some- 
what resemble the gondola of Venice. They have 
carvings and gildings, and their saloon niay hold 
ten or twelve persons. 'I'hey are propelled by a 
scull. 

The JAm-Shun, or chamber boats, on the Canton 
river are floating temples or shrines, at which the 
boalinen solcninize their marriages by Taoist 
priests, who also, jn them, say masses for tlic repose 
of the drowned and the unclaimt^d dca<l. 

Xam- Mtt-'J'rng tiTC boats used as rcsidcnccH by 
the Taoi.st piiests, wliose services day and night 
are rc(piircd by the boat population. They arc* 
similar in construction to the Chee-Tung-Tcng 
boats, but have no gln.s8 windows, only sliding 
woo<len slmttcrs. Tliey are stationary. 

The Chu-Ka-Ti ng are very similar to the Nam- 
Mo-Teng, only smaller. They are stationaiy river 
dwellings for sailors and river boatmen. They are 
numerous, and anchored in streets. 

The Sha Tcng, or Sampans, are river boats up 
to 28 feet long, in great requisition by personn 
moving about on business. There are many kinds, 
some with'<i saloon ami benches; some with stools, 
and navigjitcd by a inau and his wife, or by one 
or more women. 

Ma-L(ng-T(ng is a shallow boat, sliaped like a 
China slipper, and the boatman faces the bow of 
the boat as he pushes the oars from him. 

Wang- Shnee -Too of the Canton river are ferry 
boats. They are propelled by a scull made to rest 
on a pivot at the stern. Each is licensed to carry 
six to fourteen passengers. Many of them arc of 
great length, with a flush deck on which cattle and 
horses embark. 

The Dragon Boats of China are long and narrow, 
capable of holding forty to eighty men. They are 
employed by the Chinese in their boat races and 
rowing matches, in the festival of the fiftli day of 
the fifth month, usually falling in June, and 
seemingly relating to the summer solstice. 

Chaong-Loong^ or I.«ong Dragon boat, are mucli 
used by pirates who infest the Chinese rivers, 
creeks, and seas. 

There are snake-like craft on the rivers, creeks, 
and canals of the Eastern and Midland Provinces, 
used as post boats. 

Tcha-Ho-Teng boats on the Canton river are 
somewhat similar to the Ghaong-Jioong. They 
are ^ised by the river police 
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Sampan means three boards, and is the ordi- 
nary name for small boats or punts propelled by 
short oars or paddles. They are very narrow, 
without keels, and draw very little water. 

The Chti-Tengy or hot congee boat, has a small 
galley for the purpose of enabling its owner to 
heat rice water, calling out, Mi chuk ! Congee for 
sale. 

Other boats of China are the — 

Chay-Teng^ or sugar-cane boats. 

Choy-7eng, or vegetable boats. 

Chu-Yuk-Teng^ or pork boats. 

Fa-Teng^ or flower boats. 

Kow-Teng^ or cake boats. 

Kona-Nga-Tengy or chinaware boats. 

Mi-Teng^ or rice boats. 

Ngou-Yuk-Teng^ or meat boats. 

Na-Choy-Teng^ or green -pea boats. 

San-Kwo- Tcng^ or fruit boats. 

T^chi-Teng^ or firewood boats. 

Tai-Tow-Teng^ or barbers* boats, which are the 
smallest of the lot. 

Yu-Teng, or fish boats. 

Kow-TVn^, or oil boats. — Laijard^ Nineveh^n. 97 ; 
Drew^ The Northern Barriers; Ferriers Journ, 429 ; 
YnUy Embassy; Marryat^ Ind. Arch.; Bunsen's 
Egypt^ V. 253-264 ; Mignan's Travels^ 242 ; 
Postan^ Pers. Ohserv. 124-7 ; Burton's Scinde^ ii. 
29G; Cunningham^ Hist, of th^ Panjab ^ 19; Dr, 
'Taylor; Hooker's Him, Joiuvi. i. 392 ; Powell's 
Handbook; Wellsted's Travels^ i. 16; Burton's 
Mecca^ i. 262 ; ^ohn Edye^ R. As. Soc. 1833 ; 
Craufurd^ Diet. ; St. John's Ind. Arch. ii. 183 ; 
Mr, li, Wallace f\\, Zb \ Mr. Netscher^ in Uteris; 
Journ. Ind. A rch. Nos. 6 to 12 ; Court's Palembang^ 
101 ; Kolff Rapport^ 1831 ; Early Voyage of the 
Dourgoy p. 89; Barnes' Travels; Captain Carless' 
Report; Gray's Chinny 246. 

liO-AY-GY-IN. Buuif. Bauhinia Malabarica. 

BOBAN ESWAKA. See Karli. 

BOBBARLU. Tel. Dolichos Sinensis, L , 

BOBBERY, Anglo-Hind, for Bap-re. Oh! 
thou Father I a very disrespectful address ; to 
create a bobbery is to cause a disturbance. 

BOBBILI, a zaniindari estate in the Vizagapa- 
tam district of the Madras Presidency. It has 
been in the possession of a Hindu family since a.d. 
1652. Its fort was the scene of a tragic occur- 
rence in 1757, when it w^as besieged by M. Bussy, 
on the instigation of the raja of Vizagapatam. 
M. Bussy offered terms, which being refused, M. 
Bussy then in one day thrice stormed the fort; 
and on at last gaining admittance, he found that 
the garrison had destroyed their women and 
children, and only dead and desperately wounded 
men remained, with the infant son of the raja, 
Ranga Kao, and an old man. Four others of the 
defenders bad not perished, and two nights later 
they crept into the tent of the raja of Vizianagnun, 
aiici killed him with thirty-two wounds. Other 
troubles followed; but in 1794, the son, Ranga 
Ruo, was restored to his father's zamindari. Bob- 
bili town is in lat IS"* 34' N., and long. 83^ 25' £. 
The estate has 154,443 inhabitants. — Onne, ii. p. 
258; Imp , Gaz, 

BOD, in lat. 29® 60' 20" N., and long. 24® 21' 41" 
E., is the chief town of the tributary estate of 
Bod in Orissa, which has a population of 108,868 
souls, — Hindus, with 23 per cent, of the population 
aboriginid tribes, mostly Kandh, with Pan, Damal, 
Goala, Sud, and Kent. The M^ahanadi bounds it 
2 c 4' 


on the north. The ruling family are Kshatriya 
The tribute is Rs. 800 annually. — Imp. Oaz. 

BOD ANT A. Tel. Bauhinia purpurea, L. 

BODARA. Hind. Marlea begontfolia. 
BODASARAM BODATARAPU. Tel. Sphee- 
ranthuB hirtus. 

BODDA. Tel. Ficus glomerata, R.; F. racc- 
mosa, Willd. Bodda, Atti and Medi are applied 
indiscriminately to various kinds of Ficus, but 
most frequently to F. glomerata. Bodda-nar, fibre 
of F. racemosa. 

BODDAMA KAIA. Tel. Bryonia callosa. 
Its bitter seeds are given in worm cases, and yield 
also a fixed oil, used in lamps. — O'Sh, 

BODDA MAMIDI. Tel. Cupania canescens. 

BODDI CHETTU. Tel. Macaranga Rox- 
burghii, R. 

BODDU KURA. Tel. Rivea hypocrateri- 
formis, Ch. The leaves jire used as a vegetable in 
the south, as are those of R. Bona-nox in Bengal. 
The buds of Calonyction and some sp. of Ipomcea, 
especially I. reptans, are also eaten as vegetabies 
(kura). — Voigl; Elliot. 

Boddu Pavili Kura or Gangs Pavili Kura, 
Portulaca olcracea, L. 

Boddu Malle, Josminum sambac. 

Buddu Tunga, Hymenochsete grossa, Nees. 

BODIII. Burm. The pipal tree, Ficus reli- 
giosa, under which Gautama attained Buddha- 
hood. Sec Bo Tree ; Buddha. 

BODHI-SATWA, a Buddhist saint, who in the 
next birth becomes a Buddha; a candidate for 
the Buperio'* Buddhasbip in Buddhism ; an actual 
experimental religionist. A mortal who has 
arrived at supreme wisdom (Bodhi), and yet 
consents to remain as a creature (satwa) for the 
good of mankind. The Bodhi-sntwa, Avalokit 
Eswara, was the Chinese Kwan Yin. — Hardy's 
Eastern Monachismy p. 434 ; Growsey p. 96. 

BODICE, or Choli, is worn cverywnerc in tho 
south of India. It is cut in square pieces, which 
meet in front, and are tied by the ends in a strong 
knot under the breasts ; and the sleeve, which in 
some instances reaches below the elbow, and in 
others above it, is put into the opening left unsewn 
in the upper part of the square bodjf piece. The 
construction of this article of dress is very simple, 
and most women make their own. In the south of 
India, bodices are not worn by the women of some 
races. It is only, they say, ^urtesans who arc 
ashamed of them who hide their bosoms. A form 
of bodice, named angia, is entirely closed in front, 
and is shaped out to fit the bosom. This garment 
is worn alike bv Mahomedan and by mifiiy Hindu 
women. The aress of Mahomedan women further 
consists of petticoats, generally very wide indeed, 
and falling in heavy fdds. Some wear an nnder- 
petticoat of fine calico as a protection to tlie 
costly stuff of which the outer garment is com- 
posed, or to escape friction. The stuff — satin, 
silk, or cotton cloth — is rathered into a strong 
band of tape, which is tied over one hip, and the 
plaits or gathers are carefully made, so as to allow 
the cloth to fall in graceful folds. Over the choli 
or angia bodice Is a light muslin shirt, which con- 
tinues below waist, called akoortni ; and over 
all a Bcpf of white or coloured mu^n of fine 
texture, do-patta, passed once round the waist, 
and thence across the bosom and over the left 
shoulder and head, like the sari, completes the 
costume. Where the langa or petticoat is not 
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worn, paijama or trousers take their place. These 
are sometimes worn loose, as in Oudh and Bonpral, 
and elsewhere os tight as they can bo mode. The 
cutting out of these tight trousers is no easy 
matterj for they have several gores on the inside 
of the thigh, and are contrived so that they are 
ilexible, however tight, and do not hinder the 
wearer from sitting cross-legged. With the 
trousers, which arc tied at the waist, arc worn the 
angia or choli bodice, the koortni or shirt, and 
the do-patta or scarf. In full drc.ss, a Mahomedan 
lady wears the peshwaz or Persian robe, in which 
dancing- women usually perform. It has long tight 
sleeves, a tight body crossed in front, and a very 
voluminous muslin skirt, the most fashionable 
amplitude being about forty or even sixty yards 
in circumference. This garment is often trimmed 
in a costly manner with gold or silver lace, and 
is only worn as a bridal dress or at domestic 
festivals. Any additions to the above consist only 
in variations of the component parts ; cloth for 
bodices is made like saris, with coloured borders. 
In tlio cutting out of the bodice, it is contrived 
that each sleeve ends with the border, and that it 
runs round the bottom of the garment, if not 
entirely, at least to some extent. Bodicc's are also 
made of English white muslin, jaconet, or fine 
calico, and of chintz, provided the colour is fast. 
Many arc of silk and cotton mixed, others of silk 
or cotton only. 

The silk sari, and also the pitambar, or men’s 
silk waist-cloths, are worn by Hindus at enter- 
tainments and festivals, as also in religious worship. 
Saris arc nearly universal for Hindu wear; and 
Bonssi, made into petticoats and trousers, is as 
universal for Mahomedan women and men also, 
and it has this advantage over saris, that the 
colours and patterns differ very little anywhere 
within the confines of India; whereas the saris, 
ilhotis, and loongis must bo made to suit par- 
ticular localities, and tlic patterns of one locality 
would inevitably bo rejected in another. A kind 
of soussi is produced in France, blue striped, 
closer in texture than the Indian, perhaps, but 
belonging to the same class or category; and 
another, called grivas, in particular, near Vichy, 
both excellent and fast-colourcd fabrics, and both 
used for trousers and blouses. The Indian soussi 
arc always striped or checked, woven in narrow 
attems, with coloured yarns, blue and white, 
lack and blue, red and blue, yellow, white, and 
blue, green and chocolate, as detailed in Dr. 
Watson’s list; and they arc worn, fine and coarse, 
literally >jy millions of the people of the middle 
and lower classes. In Sind, under the shift, but 
of cloth called kanjari, the choli or gaj conceals 
the bosom. When it passes round the side like a 
bodice and is fastened behind, its name is puth. 
This article of dress is very often omitted in Smd, a 
fact which may in some measure account for the 
pendent shape which the bosom assumes even in 
young women after a first or second child. — 
]Votson ; Burton's Scindc, p. 301. 

BODOANDA, a Jakun tribe inhabiting Quodah. 

BODO JAMO. Ujua. Eugccia jani&laua. 

BODOKA. Uria. ? In Ganiaifi and Gumsur, 
a common timber tree, extreme height 35 feet. It 
has a light, white wood, used for scabbafds, bazar 
measures, boxes, bullock yokes, the poles of 
palanquins, tonjons, and toys . — Cuptain Mac- 
ilonald. 


BODON. Hind.? A tree of Chutia Nagpur, 
with a hal'd, reddish-gr^ timber.— Ex, 

BOD-PA, a name of Tibet. 

BOECHEE. Hind.? A rod-coloured wood, 
very hard and close-grained. The tree ^rows in 
the Santal jungles, out scarce. Seemingly fit 
for any building purposes. Engtneei's^ Joumaly 
1860. 

BOEHMERIA, a genus of plants belonmng to 
the nat. ord. Urticacem. The species in the East 
Indies are — macrostachya ; macrophylla, D, Don; 
platyphylla, D. Don; frutescons, Tkunh.; frondosa, 
D, Don; tonifolia, D, Don; salicifolia, D, Don; 
interrupta, Willd. ; goglado. Many of these are 
stinging nettles ; B. nivoa, the Urtica tenocissima 
of Roxb., yields the Rhea fibre of Assam. B. 
salicifolia has an edible berry. — Roxh. iii. 590; 
Itoi/lc, 372. 

BOEHMERIA FRUTESCENS. TJiunh. 

rooahof thoPAUDUTTiAH. I Yenki, . . . . Liwuoo. 

Kienki, . , , Lki'CIIA. j roooofGAUHWAL,KuiiAON. 

This jdant grows wild, to a height of C or H 
feet, in the mountain valleys of Eastern Nepal and 
Sikkim, and in the hills near the Terai, to eleva- 
tions of 1000 to 3000 feet. Its fibre is used for 
twine, rope, fishing-nets, and game-bags, and 
could be woven into sailcloth. When to bo used as 
a fibrous material, it is cut down when the seed is 
formed, as with the common flax in Europe. At 
this time the bark is most easily removed, and the 
produce is best. After the seed is ripe it is at 
least deteriorated. As soon a;.>the plant is cut, 
the bark or skin is removed, and is then dried in 
the sun for a few days; when quite dry, it is 
boiled with wood ashes for four or five hours ; 
when cold, it is beaten with a mallet on a flat 
stone until it becomes rather pulpy, and nil the 
woody portion of the bark has disappeared ; then 
it is well washed in pure spring water, and spread 
out to dry. After exposuro for a day or two to a 
bright sun, it is ready for use. When the finest 
description of fibre is wanted, the stuff, after 
being boiled and beaten, is daubed over witli wet 
clay, and spread out to dry. When thoroughly 
dry, the clay is rubbed and beaten out ; the fibre 
is then ready for spinning into thread, which is 
done with the common distaff. The Pooah is 
principally used for fishing-nets, for which it is 
admirably adapted on account of its great strength 
of fibre, and its extraordinary power of long re- 
sisting the effects of water. It is also used for 
making game-bags, twine, and ropes. It is con- 
sidered well adapted for making cloth, but is not 
I much used in this way. Pooah fibre, when pro- 
I perly dressed, is quite equal to the best Europe 
flax, and will produce better sailcloth than 
any other substance seen in India. If potash 
were used in the preparation (which is invariably 
done with Russian hemp and flax) instead of 
clay or mud, the colour would be improved, the 
substauce rendered easy to dress, and not liable to 
so much waste in manufacturing. Captain Thomp- 
son thought that it would be worth twelve rupees 
a maund in Calcutta. — Roj/le^ p. 368. 
BOEHMERIA INTERRUPTA. WiUd. 

Urtica interrupta, Linn, 

Lai bichhutno, . . Bkno. | Kyot*bet-ya, . . BURM. 

Grows in the Bombay and Bengal Presidencies, 
and in Burma. Its hairs sting like those of the 
nettle. — Voigt ^ 281. 
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